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Kerygma und Dogma, Göttingen 

K. G. Kuhn, Konkordanz zu den Qumrantexten (Göttingen, 1960); Nachträge, 
RevQ 4 (1963-64) 163-234 

line(s) 

E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 8 vols. (London, 1863-93, repr. 
1968) 

Littératures anciennes du Proche-Orient, Paris 

Latin 

Lectio divina, Paris 

Lesonenu, Jerusalem 

W. Leslau, Ethiopic and South Arabic Contributions to the Hebrew Lexicon 
(Los Angeles, 1958) 

W. Helck and E. Otto, eds., Lexikon der Ägyptologie (Wiesbaden, 1975-) 

F. Zorell, Lexicon hebraicum et aramaicum Veteris Testamenti (Rome, 1958, 
repr. 1968) 

A. Dillmann, Lexicon linguae aethiopicae (Leipzig, 1865) 

C. Brockelmann, Lexicon syriacum (Halle, 1928, 71968) 

G. Lisowsky, Konkordanz zum hebrdischen AT (Stuttgart, 1958, 71966) 

literally 


Pes. 


Phoen. 


Abbreviations 


J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen (71894, repr. 
Hildesheim, 1967) 

New Testament, Neues Testament, etc. 

New Testament Studies, Cambridge 

Norsk teologisk Tidsskrift, Oslo 

object 

Orbis biblicus et orientalis, Fribourg, Gottingen 

Overtures to Biblical Theology, Philadelphia, Minneapolis 

obverse of a papyrus or tablet 

Old Latin (OL, Fragmenta Sangallensia Prophetarum) 

Orientalia lovaniensa periodica, Louvain 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, Leipzig, Berlin 

Orientalia, Rome 

Oriens antiquus, Rome 

Orientalia Suecana, Uppsala 

Old South Arabic 

Old Testament, Oude Testament, etc. 

Old Testament Library, Philadelphia, Louisville 

Oudtestamentische Studién, Leiden 

Ou testamentiese werkgemeenskap in Suid-Afrika, Pretoria 

page(s) 

Priestly source (P®, Priestly Grundschrift [“basic material”]; PS, secondary 
Priestly source) 

Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, Philadelphia 

Palmyrene 

Papyrus 

parallel/and parallel passages 

passive 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly, London 

perfect(ive) 

Pesigta 

Philosophische-historische Klasse 

Phoenician 

Palästinajahrbuch, Berlin 

plate(s) 

plural 

Porta linguarum orientalium, Wiesbaden 

personal name 

J. K. Stark, Personal Names in Palmyrene Inscriptions (Oxford, 1971) 

F. Grondähl, Die Personennamen der Texte aus Ugarit. StPohl | (1967) 

Pretoria Oriental Series, Leiden 

De Prediking van het OT, Nijkerk 

preposition(s) 

Le Palais royal d’Ugarit, ed. C. F.-A. Schaeffer and J. Nougayrol. MRS 

participle 

Pittsburgh Theological Monograph Series 

Punic 

A. Pauly and G. Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, 6 vols. (Stuttgart, 1839-52); Sup, 11 vols. (1903- 
56); ser. 2, 10 vols. (1914-48) 

K. Sethe, Die altägyptischen Pyramidentexte, 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1908-22) 

Qumran scroll (preceded by arabic numeral designating cave) 


Vere 


Abbreviations 
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Quaestiones disputatae, Florence 

reverse (side of a tablet, coin, etc.) 

Redactor (RP, Deuteronomistic; R® Priestly; R’, Yahwist) 

Revue d’assyriologie et d'archéologie orientale, Paris 

Rabbah (midrashic commentary) 

Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum, ed. T. Klauser (Stuttgart, 1950-) 

A. Rahlfs, ed., Septuaginta (Stuttgart, 1935) 

Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale, Paris 

H. Ringgren, Die Religionen des Alten Orients. ATD Erg. Sonderband (1979) 

H. Soun, Reallexikon der ägyptischen Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1952, 

1971) 

Revue biblique, Paris 

Real-Enzyclopddie für protestantische Theologie und Kirche, ed. A. Hauck, 
24 vols. (Leipzig, 71896-1913) 

Revue des études juives, Paris 

reprint, reprinted 

Repertoire d’épigraphie sémitique (Paris, 1900—) (with number of text) 

revised, revision 

Revue de Qumran, Paris 

Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Tübingen, ?1927-31, ed. 
H. Gunkel and L. Zscharnack, 5 vols.; 31957-65, ed. K. Galling, 6 vols.) 

Revue Hittite et Asianique, Paris 

Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses, Strasbourg, Paris 

Rivista biblica, Rome 

Reallexikon der Assyriologie, ed. E. Ebeling and B. Meissner (Berlin, 1932-) 

Die Religion der Menschheit, Stuttgart 

Ras Shamra text 

Revista di studi fenici 

Rivista degli studi orientali, Rome 

Ras Shamra Parallels: The Texts from Ugarit and the Hebrew Bible, ed. 
L. R. Fisher et al., I, AnOr 49 (1972); II, AnOr 50 (1975); II, AnOr 51 
(1981) 

Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, Paris 

Recherches de science religieuse, Paris 

Regensburger Studien zur Theologie 

Recueil de travaux relatifs à la philologie et à l'archéologie Egyptiennes et 
Assyriennes, Paris 

Religionsgeschichtliches Textbuch zum AT, ed. W. Beyerlin, ATD Erg. | 
(1975) 

G. Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud-sémitiques, 3 vols. (Leiden, 1934-35) 

Sabaic 

Safaitic 

A. Falkenstein and W. von Soden, Sumerische und akkadische Hymnen und 
Gebeten (Zurich, 1953) | 

Samaritan 

Studien zum Alten und Neuen Testament, Munich 

Die Schriften des ATs in Auswahl, ed. H. Gunkel and H. Gressmann, 7 vols. 
(Göttingen, 71920-22) 

Sources bibliques, Paris 

Stuttgarter biblische Beiträge 

Studii biblici franciscani liber annus, Jerusalem 

Society of Biblical Literature 

SBL Dissertation Series, Missoula, Chico, Atlanta 


XX 


SBLMS 
SBLSBS 
SBM 
SBS 
SBT 
ScrHier 


SEA 


StOr 
StPohl 
subj. 
subst. 
suf, 


Abbreviations 


SBL Monograph Series, Missoula, Chico, Atlanta 

SBL Sources for Biblical Study 

Stuttgarter biblische Monographien 

Stuttgarter Bibel-Studien 

Studies in Biblical Theology, London, Naperville 

Scripta hierosolymitana, Jerusalem 

Svensk exegetisk Aarsbok, Lund 

Semitic 

Semitica, Paris 

J. M. Seux, Epithétes royales akkadiens et sumériennes (Paris, 1967) 

singular 

Sammlung gemeinverständlicher Vorträge und Schriften, Tübingen 

Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, Leiden 

Scottish Journal of Theology, Edinburgh 

Society for NT Studies Monograph Series, Cambridge 

Soqotri 

Studies in Religion/Sciences religieuses, Toronto 

Sitzungsberichte der Sächsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 
Phil.-hist. Kl. 

Studia semitica neerlandica, Assen 

Studia theologica, Lund, Ärhus, Riga 

H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und 
Midrasch, 6 vols. (Munich, 1922-61) 

Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah, Leiden, Grand Rapids 

Studia orientalia, Helsinki 

Studia Pohl, Rome 

subject 

substantive 

suffix 

Sumerian 

Studien zur Umwelt des NTs, Gottingen 

Supplement(s) (to) 

sub voce (vocibus), under the word(s) 

Supplements to VT, Leiden 

C. Brockelmann, Hebrdische Syntax (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1956) 

Syriac 

Syria. Revue d'art oriental et d'archéologie, Paris 

Testament 

Theological Dictionary of the NT, ed. G. Kittel and G. Friedrich, 9 vols. plus 
index vol. (Eng. trans., Grand Rapids, 1964-76) 

Theological Dictionary of the OT, ed. G. J. Botterweck, H. Ringgren, and 
H.-J. Fabry (Eng. trans., Grand Rapids, 1974—) 

Targum; Frag. Tg.. Fragmentary Targum; Tg. Jon., Targum Jonathan from 
Codex Reuchlinianus; Tg. Neof., Targum Neofiti; Tg. Ong., Targum 
Ongelos; Tg. Ps.-J., Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 

K. Galling, Textbuch zur Geschichte Israels (Tübingen, 1950, 71968, 71979) 

Thamudic 

Theologische Arbeiten, Berlin 

Theologie des ATs 

Theologisches Handwörterbuch zum AT, ed. E. Jenni and C. Westermann, 2 
vols. (Stuttgart, 1971-76) 

Theologische Bücherei, Munich 

Theologische Studien, Zurich 


Abbreviations 


ThV 
ThWNT 


ThZ 
Tigr. 
TLZ 
TM 
TO 


TOB 
Tomback 
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Theologische Versuche, Berlin 

Theologisches Wörterbuch zum NT, ed. G. Kittel and G. Friedrich, 10 vols. 
plus index (Stuttgart, 1933-79) 

Theologische Zeitschrift, Basel 

Tigrifia 

Theologische Literaturzeitung, Leipzig, Berlin 

Tell Mardikh-Ebla tablets 

A. Caquot, M. Sznycer, and A. Herdner, Textes ougaritiques. I. Mythes et 
légendes. LAPO, 2 vols. (Paris, 1974-89) 

Traduction oecuménique de la Bible (Paris, 1983) 

R. S. Tomback, A Comparative Lexicon of the Phoenician and Punic Lan- 
guages (Missoula, 1978) 

Tosephta 

translation, translated by 

Theologische Realenzyklopddie, ed. G. Krause, G. Müller, and H. R. Balz, 22 
vols. (Berlin, 1977-92) 

Theologische Revue, Miinster 

Theologische Rundschau, Tübingen 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Hamburg, Gotha, Leipzig 

J. C. L. Gibson, Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, 3 vols. (Oxford, 
1975-82) 

Tidsskrift for teologi og kirke, Oslo 

Trierer theologische Studien 

Trierer theologische Zeitschrift 

Texte aus der Umwelt des ATs, Giitersloh 

Theologische Wissenschaft 

Tyndale Bulletin, London 

Theologische Zeitschrift, Basel 

Ugarit-Forschungen, Neukirchen-Vluyn 

Ugaritic 

University 

M. Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch (Stuttgart, 1948) 

Urkunden des ägyptischen Altertums, ed. G. Steindorff (Leipzig, Berlin, 
1903-) 

C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook. AnOr 38 (1965, 71967) 

Uni-Taschenbiicher 

Uppsala universitets ärsskrift 

verse(s) 

Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, 7 vols. (Leipzig, 1907-16) 

Verbum domini, Rome 

C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen 
Sprachen, 2 vols. (1908-13, repr. Hildesheim, 1961) 

Vulgate 

Verus Testamentum, Leiden 

M. Wagner, Die lexikalischen und grammatikalischen Aramaismen im 
alttestamentlichen Hebräisch. BZAW 96 (1966) 

A. Erman and H. Grapow, Wörterbuch der ägyptischen Sprache, 6 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1926-31, repr. 1963) 

Word Biblical Commentary, Waco, Dallas, Nashville 

Wörterbuch der Mythologie, ed. H. W. Haussig (Stuttgart, 1965-) 

Wiener Beiträge zur Theologie 

E. Littmann and M. Höfner, Wörterbuch der Tigre Sprache (Wiesbaden, 
1962) 


Wehr 


Abbreviations 


Wege der Forschung 

H. Wehr, A Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic, ed. J. M. Cowan (Ithaca, 
1961, 71971, #1979) 

R. E. Whitaker, A Concordance of the Ugaritic Language (Cambridge. 
Mass., 1972) 

Wissenschaftliche Monographien zum Alten und Neuen Testament, 
Neukirchen-Vluyn 

Die Welt des Orients, Göttingen 

J. Levy, Wörterbuch über die Talmudim und Midraschim, 4 vols. (Leipzig, 
21924, repr. 1963) 

Wort und Dienst, Bielefeld 

Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum NT, Tübingen 

J. Aistleitner, Wörterbuch der ugaritischen Sprache. BSAW, Phil.-hist. Kl. 
106/3 (1963, *1974) 

Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Martin-Luther-Universität Halle-Wittenberg, 
Halle 

Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts 

Zeitschrift für Assyriologie, Leipzig, Berlin 

Zeitschrift für Althebräistik 

Zeitschrift für ägyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, Leipzig, Berlin 

Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Giessen, Berlin 

Zürcher Bibelkommentare, Zurich, Stuttgart 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 
Wiesbaden 

Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palästina-Vereins, Leipzig, Stuttgart, Wiesbaden 

J. Ziegler, ed., Septuaginta (Göttingen, 1931-) 

Zeitschrift für katholische Theologie 

Zeitschrift für Semitistik 

Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche, Tübingen 

Die Zeichen der Zeit 
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I. Etymology. II. Occurrences. III. Usage: 1. Plants; 2. Enemies. IV. LXX. 


I. Etymology. Outside Hebrew, gös is scarcely attested as a word for thorny plants. 
It is found in Samaritan; it also appears in Egyptian as gd, and possibly in Akkadian as 


gissu(m).' Aram. gös in the sense of “cut”? is more likely related to gös Il, assumed to 
have a similar meaning.’ We may therefore agree with HAL that gös is a primary noun. 


Il. Occurrences. The noun gös appears in Gen. 3:18; Ex. 22:5(Eng. 6); Jgs. 8:7,16; 
2 S. 23:6; Ps. 118:12; Isa. 32:13; 33:12; Jer. 4:3; 12:13; Ezk. 28:24; Hos. 10:8. It does 
not appear in Sirach, although the verb gis (unrelated to gös) does occur there. In the 
Dead Sea Scrolls the noun appears only in 1QH 8:25. 


Ill. Usage. 

|. Plants. The majority of texts use gös in the literal sense as a term for a kind of 
plant. The frequent occurrence of dardar, “thistle,” in the immediate context suggests a 
spiny plant or thorn, not more precisely identifiable.* 

In all occurrences of gös, its connotations are uniformly negative, in both literal and 
figurative usage. This negative burden is clear from the frequent use of gös in threats of 
punishment. The menace is due not so much to the plant’s sharp spines as to the prob- 
lems thorns (often in conjunction with thistles) pose for agriculture; but cf. Jgs. 8:7,16, 
where thorns are mentioned as instruments of corporal punishment. 

Thorns are seen as something that makes agriculture a vexation (as in Gen. 3:18, 
where thorns and thistles are instruments of Yahweh's punishment). In a similar vein 
Isa. 32:13 threatens that the soil will be overgrown with thorns and briers — again in 
response to disobedience described in the preceding verses (note the similarity to Isa. 
5:1-7). In Jer. 12:13 reaping thorns where wheat was sown — i.e., hard work in the 
fields for nothing (cf. Gen. 3:18) — is likewise understood as a punishment sent by 
Yahweh. 


gös. O. Becker, “Ps 118,12 DYIP WRI 1397.” ZAW 70 (1958) 174; G. Dalman, Aus, II 
(1932), esp. 326-27; H. Frehen, “Distel,” BL*, 339-40; O. Keel, M. Küchler, and C. Uehlinger, 
Orte und Landschaften der Bibel, I (1984), esp. 72-74, T. Schlatter, “Dornen und Disteln,” 
Calwer Bibellexikon ($1959), 218-19: H. Schmoldt, “Pflanzenwelt,” Reclams Bibellexikon 
(1978), 389-90; S. Wibbing, “Dornen,” BHHW, 1, 350-51; M. Zohary, Plants of the Bible (Eng. 
trans. London, 1982). 


l. HAL, III, 1090. 
2. Beyer, 682. 
. HAL, MI, 1090. 
4. Schmoldt, 390; Schlatter, 218; Frehen, 339; on the wide variety of thorny plants see 
Zohary, passim. 
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Hos. 10:8 leaves the immediate realm of agriculture and threatens that the altars on 
the high places will be overgrown with thorns and thistles. This is clearly perceived as 
an extraordinary punishment. “The image of thorns and thistles recalls 9:6 and reawak- 
ens the associations of that text with the exodus. For their ‘growing’ the author uses a 
verb that normally refers to the ‘offering’ of sacrifices on the altars, thus presenting to 
the reader a striking image of the altars’ end.” In 1QH 8:25, too, the growth of thorns 
and thistles is threatened as a punishment. 

Ex. 22:5(6) deals with the case of a fire set through negligence in the thorny brush 
surrounding a field, thereby endangering the crop. The one who started the fire is to 
make full restitution. This is the only text in which thorns are perceived positively as a 
protective enclosure. 


2. Enemies. The noun gös is used metaphorically for hostile alien peoples and what 
befalls them. Isa. 33:12 compares the fate of the peoples to thorns that are cut down 
and burned in a fire, destroyed because they are of no value. This image envisions the 
total annihilation of those attacking Zion. We also find gös and Zš together in Ps. 
118:12, probably again referring to enemies. The text of this verse has been the subject 
of scholarly debate. Many propose to emend dö”k& in v. 12aß to bä’rü for the sake of 
parallelism with v. I2aa. Becker, however, following a reading proposed by G. R. 
Driver and accepted by Köhler, prefers to understand gös as wick trimmings. The point 
of the text, then, is that “the threat represented by the enemy is so insignificant that the 
psalmist can easily keep it at bay.” But this can be the point of the text even without 
emendation or finding another meaning than “thorns”;? if thorns are burned, the image 
can still suggest a fire that goes out if it does not find new fuel.’ Following a prophecy 
of judgment against Sidon, Ezk. 28:24 promises Israel that it will no longer experience 
its enemies as a piercing thorn, because they shall be destroyed. 

The wicked in general are the subject of 2 S. 23:6, where the noun b‘liya‘al? (proba- 
bly to be understood collectively) is associated with gös: the godless will be like (scat- 
tered) thorns, which no one will pick up and which are consigned to flames. Jer. 4:3 de- 
mands better conduct on the part of the people of Judah: the possibility of repentance is 
open, and they should not sow among thorns. From the context this can mean only that 
their conduct must not be determined by evil (cf. v. 4); what is needed instead is “a rad- 
ical change of mind.™!” This passage presupposes the negative denotation and connota- 
tion of gös exemplified in the texts already examined (clearly representing more com- 
mon usages) but deliberately takes a different approach. 


5. J. Jeremias, Hosea. ATD XXIV/1 (1983), 131. 

6. O. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 346. 

7. On the problems associated with emendation see H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans. 
1989), 394. 

8. H. Schmidt, Psalmen, HAT XV (1934), 213. 

9. — II, 135. 

10. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT XII (71968), 31; see also J. Schreiner, Jeremia. NEB 33. 
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IV. LXX. The most frequent LXX translation of gös is dkantha. We also find vari- 
ous attempts at transliteration, such as hakkös, kös, etc. 
Hausmann 
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I. 1. Occurrences, Etymology, Meaning; 2. LXX. II. Usage: 1. Impersonal; 2. Personal. 


I. 1. Occurrences, Etymology, Meaning. There are 108 occurrences in the OT (He- 
brew only) of words belonging to the gätön group. The commonest are the adjs. gätän 
(47 occurrences plus a PN ın Ezr. 8:12) and gätön (54 occurrences; vocalızatıon analo- 
gous to that of gädöl!). There are only 4 occurrences of the verb (3 in the gal, 1 in the 
hiphil). The noun *göten occurs twice. There are also 5 occurrences of the adj. gätän in 
Sirach. 

The word group derives from a Common Semitic root with the meaning “be thin, 
be narrow.” We therefore find etymologically related words in most of the Semitic 
languages: Akkadian,? Syriac, Mandaic,* Old South Arabic,’ and Ethiopic.® For 
Ugaritic,’ Punic,’ and Egyptian Aramaic,’ the evidence is scanty and uncertain. For 
Arabic only gatin, “servant,” is a possible derivative; but the situation is different in 
the modern South Arabic dialects.'!° Besides the OT, the word group is found in Mid- 
die Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic;!! it occurs rarely in the Dead Sea Scrolls (one Ara- 
maic occurrence in IQapGen 20:5). In several languages we find nominal forms used 
as personal names or nicknames!? reflecting the physical stature of the person in 
question. 


gätön. O. Bachli, “Die Erwählung des Geringen im AT,” TZ 22 (1966) 385-95; F. Bron, “Sur 
un emprunt sémitique en grec et en latin,” Revue de philologie, de littérature et d'histoire 
anciennes 59 (1985) 95-96; W. Brueggemann, “Amos’ Intercessory Formula,” VT 19 (1969) 385- 
99; B. Lifshitz, “Beiträge zur palästinischen Epigraphik,” ZDPV 78 (1962) 64-88; H. Schult, 
“Vergleichende Studien zur alttestamentlichen Namenkunde” (diss., Bonn, 1967), esp. 122-23. 


. BLe, 466, with n. 2. 

. CAD, Q, 163-64; AHw, II, 907. 

. LexSyr, 659. 

. MdD, 88, 410. 

. Beeston, 109. 

. LexLingAeth, 470, WbTigr, 262. 

. HAL, II, 1092. 

. DISO, 257. 

. KAI, 270B.6. 

10. HAL, Ill, 1093. 

11. Jastrow, 1326, 1348, 1350-51; for Samaritan see LOT, II, 586. 
12. HAL, II, 1093; see also MdD, 406; Hebrew nickname: D/SO, 257; Lifshitz, 67-69. 
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The basic meaning cited above is also determinative for the word group in the OT. 
It generally refers to the small size of an animate or inanimate object; it can also be 
used figuratively to modify abstract nouns. Only rarely, however, does it refer to size 
in a neutral sense; inherent in the word group is the negative connotation “be negligi- 
ble, be weak.” This is where its semantic core lies. Reference to a physical dimension 
is not even necessary. The small physical stature of children has also led to the mean- 
ing “young” for the adjs. gätän and gätön, referring to the absolute or relative (“youn- 
ger, youngest”) age of a person (primarily in Hebrew), always with evaluative over- 
tones. 

The word group — YY säTr has a very similar semantic range — especially the 
adjective, which is often used in parallel with gätän or gätön, with which it is virtually 
interchangeable (cf. Gen. 48:14 with 48:19; see also 1 S. 9:21;!3 Isa. 60:22). Thus the 
latter can be used as antonyms of > 1133 b*kér, which is usually contrasted with sd ‘r, 
denoting the legal status of a later child in contrast to the firstborn (cf. Gen. 27:15; 
48:18-19). This aspect, however, is clearly secondary; s@Tr is the direct correlative to 
b*kör, as we see when we compare Gen. 29:16,18, where the emphasis is on the differ- 
ence in ages, with v. 26, where it is on legal status. The real antonym is gädöl,!* which 
covers the entire semantic range of both adjectives and therefore stands most often in 
antithesis to them (cf. the contrastive use of the verbs in Am. 8:5). In the majority of 
texts, however, we are dealing with polar expressions used to indicate a totality (32 oc- 
currences, of which 24 refer exclusively and | in part to persons; persons are also re- 
ferred to in 11QT 21:6). In these cases the contrast serves merely to comprehend a to- 
tality as such, and the specific meaning of the word group is present only indirectly at 
best. 


2. LXX. The LXX translates gätän and gätön with mikrös and neöteros, occasionally 
employing a comparative or superlative form of mikrös or using some other word 
(ptöchös in Est. 1:20). Its equivalent for the qal of the verb is (kata)smikrynein; in Gen. 
32:11(Eng. 10) it uses the passive of hikanoün. For the hiphil it uses a construction 
with poiein. The noun *göten is represented in 1 K. 12:10 by mikrötes, in 2 Ch. 10:10 
by mikrös däktylos. 


II. Usage. 

l. Impersonal. That the word group is generally used evaluatively in the sense “be 
inferior, be weak,” is especially clear when it describes objects, animals, or abstrac- 
tions. For example, Gen. 1:16 characterizes the moon as being a weaker source of light 
than the sun. The little ewe lamb in 2 S. 12:3 and the little cake in 1 K. 17:13 are signs 
of the social or economic inferiority of persons living in poverty or assailed by adver- 
sity (but see the discussion of 2 S. 12:3 below). The small roof chamber in 2 K. 4:10, 
although furnished substantially and placed at Elisha’s disposal by a family of means 


13. On the text see H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT VIIL (1973), 196. 
14. > 973 gädal 11.2. 
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(cf. v. 8), can serve only as a modest temporary shelter. Only Ezk. 43:14, in the context 
of an altar’s dimensions, speaks neutrally of a smaller architectural feature. 

Even more pejorative is the statement that some object or abstraction is too small 
and therefore inadequate or not sufficiently important. At the dedication of the temple, 
for example, Solomon did not offer the sacrifices on the bronze altar because it was too 
small for the vast quantities to be offered (1 K. 8:64). Here the construction with min 
makes this circumstance clear on a grammatical level. In the following passage this is 
not the case; the context, however, suggests the same meaning. A dishonest merchant 
uses a small measure (Dt. 25:14) in order to charge the same price for a smaller quan- 
tity than would be contained in a larger (accurate) measure. For the price charged, it is 
too small. The hiphil of the verb in Am. 8:5 conveys the same meaning. Sir. 14:3 states 
that riches are inappropriate (> ANI n'h) for a small heart, i.e., for a small-minded per- 
son. Such a person’s heart (mind) is too small to deal with wealth. Because Moses is 
overburdened, minor cases are not important enough for him to handle personally (Ex. 
18:22,26).!° What Yahweh has already done for David is still too trivial (gfn) in 
Yahweh's eyes; David is therefore promised a great future (2 S. 7:19; 1 Ch. 17:17). On 
the other hand, according to Sir. 39:20, nothing is too small (mat) or insignificant to 
attract God’s attention. 

Under certain circumstances, of course, smallness can be a positive quality. For exam- 
ple, the little ewe lamb (2 S. 12:3) referred to above is the object of special affection pre- 
cisely because it is all that the poor man has, just as the little robe in 1 S. 2:19 is an expres- 
sion of special solicitude.!® The smaller weight in Dt. 25:13 represents the norm, whereas 
the larger serves to defraud.!’ According to Isa. 54:7, the terrible period of the exile is but 
a brief moment in comparison to the coming age of salvation. If a small request, a modest 
favor, is asked of the king, one can expect that he will grant it (1 K. 2:20). 

A paradox is frequently presented. Small creatures, although outwardly weak, can 
be extremely wise, in which case they are anything but helpless and insignificant (Prov. 
30:24-28).18 Measured by the standard of what it produces, the bee is a very important 
creature (Sir. 11:3).'9 Small foxes can inflict enormous damage on an entire vineyard 
and thus represent a serious threat (Cant. 2:15). This text refers metaphorically to 
erotic relations between the sexes: girls look on boys as small but dangerous beasts of 
prey intent on abusing their charms. All these texts deal with phenomena that are out- 
wardly small or insignificant but by virtue of their potential are highly powerful and in- 
fluential and must be judged from that perspective. 

Finally, there are phenomena that are small at the outset but later prove to be much 
larger and more powerful. Thus the modest beginning (yöm g“tannöt) of work on re- 


15. > 37 däbär IV.3. 

16. See II.2.a below. 

17. On the interpretation of this text see the discussion of Am. 8:5 by W. Rudolph, Amos. 
KAT XIII/2 (1971), 263. 

18. For a detailed discussion of this text see O. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1983), 
365-66. 

19. On the textual problems of this verse see G. Sauer, JSHRZ IIV5, 531. 
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building the temple must be seen and judged on the basis of its future completion (Zec. 
4:10a).*° Similarly, the small cloud in 1 K. 18:44 is the harbinger of heavy rain and as 
such is a very significant sign. 

The idea expressed in Isa. 22:24-25 is unique. Small vessels, each very light, can 
add up to a deadly weight when taken en masse. The text uses this image for the family 
clients of a powerful individual, whose fall they occasion even though they destroy 
themselves ın the process, 


2. Personal. 

a. Individuals. When describing persons, the adjs. gdtän and gätön serve primarily 
to indicate that someone is young(er). This qualification is pejorative in principle. If 
the reference is to childhood or adolescence — apart from the physical soundness of a 
young child, which is clearly desirable (2 K. 5:14) — the implication is that the indi- 
vidual is weak, immature, and helpless. Solomon calls himself a little boy to make 
clear that he is not yet capable of ruling the kingdom inherited from David.*! Elisha is 
jeered by small boys, i.e., boys who are immature and unable to recognize his true 
greatness (2 K. 2:23). The little boy or young man (naar) that Jonathan used to give 
David a secret signal acts with childish naivete (1 S. 20:35; cf. vv. 36-39). According to 
Cant. 8:8, it is the responsibility of (adult) brothers to weigh the future of their little sis- 
ter, who is still a child and as such not competent to make judgments. 

When used in a comparative sense, both adjectives refer to the younger of two 
brothers or sisters (Jgs. 3:9 [interpreted secondarily as referring to a single individual; 
cf. 1:13 and the discussion in the following section); 1 S. 14:49). This difference in age 
also implies a difference in status. A younger brother (Gen. 27:15,42) is fundamentally 
inferior to his elder brother, because the latter is the firstborn (b%kör, 27:19,32). On the 
same principle, according to 29:15-30, a younger daughter (vv. 16,18) may not be mar- 
ried before her elder sister (v. 26),*- even if she is the more attractive (vv. 17,18a). Jgs. 
15:2 may also reflect the assumption that the younger daughter is inferior to the elder, 
although the point at issue here is not a question of status but rather of voluntary in- 
demnification for an unlawfully annulled marriage. 

The word group also conveys a pejorative sense even when a specific age or relative 
seniority is not suggested. For example, Dt. 1:17 refers to the socially powerless, who 
can easily be at a disadvantage in court. In 1QS 5:23 and 6:2, the text deals with mem- 
bers of the Qumran community whose knowledge or behavior assigns them an inferior 
status; they are therefore obliged to obey their superiors. Only the personal name in 
Ezr. 8:12 probably refers to small stature without serious disparagement.*> 

The general association of smallness with weakness and inferiority does not, how- 
ever, rule out the possibility that the person in question can be of special value or con- 
sequence. This is illustrated above all by the texts that contrast a youngest son to sev- 


20. On hä’eben habb‘dil see W. Rudolph, Sacharja 1-8. KAT XIIV4 (1976), 114-15. 
21. => Wi na‘ar 111.3. 

22. On the use of s*?rda see I.1 above. 

23. See L.1 above. 
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eral elder brothers, usually representing him as being still a child. As such a figure, 
Benjamin plays an important role in the Joseph story (Gen. 42:13,15,20,32,34; 43:29; 
44:2,12,23,26; cf. 44:20). His father has a special affection for him because he believes 
him to be the only surviving son of one of his wives (44:18-31). But Benjamin also en- 
joys this affection as the youngest son, still a child, who is weaker and more vulnerable 
than his elder brothers and is therefore treated with greater tenderness and solicitude. 
Another expression of such solicitude appears in 1 S. 2:19 (cf. vv. 20-21): the little 
robe Samuel’s mother sends him each year while he is her only child. 

Another passage singles out the youngest as the sole survivor when his brothers 
were murdered — probably on the assumption that he was too small to be noticed (Jgs. 
9:5). The special position of such a survivor is clear from 2 Ch. 21:17 and 22:1, where 
the king’s youngest son succeeds to the throne, so that it is through him that the dy- 
nasty and his father’s line are preserved. 

The story of Hadad, the Edomite prince, probably likewise assumes that his tender 
age facilitated his escape to Egypt during David’s campaign against the Edomites (1 K. 
11:15-17), so that he remained a potential pretender to the throne. To the opposition, 
the Davidic rulers of Edom, he represented a danger — temporarily latent but long- 
term and therefore all the greater (cf. vv. 21ff.). In 2 S. 9:12 the mention of 
Mephibosheth’s (Merib-baal’s) young son, a descendant of Saul, may suggest a corre- 
sponding danger to David and his dynasty. 

More important is the paradoxical role played by the youngest, the immature, or the 
lowly in general when Yahweh shows them his loving favor and sets them apart for a 
special purpose. The story of David and Goliath (1 S. 17) is an example. Although Da- 
vid is the youngest and not qualified to fight (v. 14), he accomplishes a deed that over- 
shadows all the experienced warriors, including his elder brothers (v. 28). This text is 
not literarily homogeneous;?* one section (vv. 12-30) presents David's success as a 
fairy-tale motif, demonstrating that extraordinary feats can be accomplished by the 
very people human judgment would find totally unfit for the task.2? The larger context, 
however, makes a theological statement. It is Yahweh who makes David's feat possi- 
ble, using a young child to demonstrate his boundless power and giving Israel's history 
an unexpected turn. The same point is made by | S. 16:1-13, where Yahweh singles out 
none of the older brothers but rather the youngest, who is still a child (v. 11), to be the 
future king (cf. 1 1QPs* 28:3 = Ps. 151A:17°). Speaking in general terms, without refer- 
ence to age or brothers, 1 S. 15:17 says that Yahweh anointed Saul king even though he 
was little in human terms. The same point is made by 1 S. 9:21;27 here, however, Saul 
expresses his own unworthiness by citing the lowly status of his tribe, a rhetorical com- 
monplace (cf. Jgs. 6:15). 

In this context we may also cite 2 K. 5, in which a young girl, serving as a captive 
slave (v. 2) — Le., a person of very low status — bears witness to the power of the 


24. For its analysis see comms. 

25. H. Gunkel, Das Märchen im AT (Tübingen, 71987), 122-23. 

26. J. A. Sanders, The Psalms Scroll of Qumrân Cave 11. DJD, TV (1965), 49. 
27. On the text see I.1 above. 
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prophet Elisha, thus helping a mighty Aramean find healing for his disease. Jacob's 
personal relationship with Yahweh, not his status in the eyes of others, is at issue in 
Gen. 32:11(10), where he maintains that he has been too little (gin qal) in the course of 
his lifetime to be worthy of Yahweh's steadfast love and favor. 

The thought of wisdom literature embodies different criteria. Here childhood and 
youth as a whole take on very special significance, because during that stage the essen- 
tial decisions are made that will determine behavior in later life. Young people must 
therefore be subject to strict discipline, including corporal punishment, to guide them 
on the correct way (Sir. 30:12, the only occurrence of gätän in such a context-5). Ac- 
cording to Sir. 51:26, by contrast, it is the personal responsibility of all young people to 
address themselves to wisdom and thus decide for the correct way. 

Finally, there are texts where the extraordinary strength and power of a group are illus- 
trated by its weakest members. The military superiority of Assyria is exemplified by the 
fact that even the most junior officer has at his disposal forces far surpassing those of the 
enemy (2 K. 18:24; Isa. 36:9). Just such a person is the best demonstration of Assyrian 
superiority. The same holds true for the bravery of the Gadites in | Ch. 12:15(14), which 
also describes the accomplishments of the mightiest as the maximum. Military might as a 
sign of divine blessing is probably the issue in 4QM® 13:2,2° in the sense of the promise in 
Lev. 26:8. The paradisal peace of the coming age of salvation is the point of Isa. 11:6; its 
perfection is illustrated by the fact that a little child (an extremely weak and vulnerable 
individual), domestic animals, and beasts of prey can share the same field. 

The noun göten is used analogously in 1 K. 12:10 (par. 2 Ch. 10:10). Here the supe- 
riority of an individual is demonstrated figuratively by the extraordinary size of an es- 
pecially small portion of his body (little finger or penis). 

b. Collectives. When a collective is called small, this means that it is few in number 
and therefore has little power. Normally, a small city cannot hold out against a large 
army (Eccl. 9:14). Yahweh will make Edom small (Ob. 2; Jer. 49:15), i.e., he will strip 
Edom of its previous power and surrender it to its foes (cf. Ob. 3-4).?' 

Am. 7:2 and 5 refer to natural catastrophes in the face of which Jacob (1.e., Israel) is 
totally helpless. The emphatic statement that Jacob is small probably suggests the im- 
age of a young child who is weak and needs special care and protection.*- Brueg- 
gemann argues unconvincingly that this passage alludes to the Jacob traditions of Gen- 
esis and the theology of the covenant.>? 

Collectives can also be qualified genealogically. Identification of a clan’s ancestor 
as a younger brother (Jgs. 1:13) implies that the clan is numerically smaller and less 
powerful. The same holds true for families (1 Ch. 24:31b*) and also for cities, which 


28. For a discussion of similar texts see — 0° ydsar IIL.4, IV. 
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30. HAL, II, 1093; on the LXX translation see 1.2 above. 
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can be personified as sisters (Ezk. 16:46,61). The Canaanites are characterized as a 
people of low degree by an ancestry traced to Noah’s youngest son (Gen. 9:24 — albeit 
the emphasis in v. 25 is on condemnation to slavery as punishment for a particular of- 
fense on the part of the ancestor).*° 

On the other hand, the promise of a host of offspring to the youngest in Isa. 60:22 
means that even the smallest families or clans will multiply on an astonishing scale, ex- 
emplifying the future greatness of Israel. When Gen. 48:19 describes the younger 
brother as being greater than the firstborn (cf. v. 18), this means that the smaller of two 
tribes eventually outstripped the larger (analogously to Jacob in Gen. 27). 

Such a change of roles can hardly reflect the realities of family size. We are dealing 
here with a reflection of historical processes involving people and tribes, which are un- 
derstood as (indirect) interventions by God (in the sense of demonstrations of God’s 
power by the youngest or lowliest’®). The only element derived from family life is the 
priority of the firstborn.’ 

Conrad 
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I. 1. Etymology and Meaning. The base gtr appears frequently in the OT, both as a 
verb and in nominal forms. Its basic meaning, “burn” and “produce smoke,” is assured 
by its occurrences in the other Semitic languages.! Akk. gatäru means “be smoky,” and 


9 


in the D stem “make an incense offering”; cf. also gutru(m), “smoke.” and gutrénum, 
qutrinnu, “incense (offering).”> Arab. qatara means “be smoky, fragrant” (cf. the noun 
quttär, “smoke”). Eth. gétdré means “incense.”* 


2. Ugaritic. Ugar. gtr occurs 6 times with the meaning “mist, breath.” In 3 passages 
it refers to the breath or mist emerging from the nose of Aghat, a sign that he is still 
alive.° More significant are three other occurrences that Gibson translates as “spirit,” 
adding, however, that the noun can also mean “incense.”’ If this latter interpretation is 
right, then all the texts that speak of Aghat’s qtr rising from the earth refer to an in- 
cense offering for the deceased. We may be dealing with a specific funeral rite, obvi- 
ously performed in the vicinity of the house. This could be a sacrifice to or for the spirit 
of the departed as a purification rite for his entrance into the netherworld.® 
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3. OT. In the OT the verb qtr appears in the piel (41 times) and hiphil (69 times), as 
well as the pual (once) and hophal (twice). In the piel it means “send an offering up in 
smoke,” while the hiphil has the more specialized meaning “burn an incense offering.” 
On this basis the hiphil in 1 S. 2:15-16, which is meant to denote the burning of the fat 
portions (heleb), should be emended to a piel.? The burning of offerings and incense 
appears in both licit and illicit forms. To the extent that the texts refer to the latter at all, 
few details emerge concerning the rite in question. Sometimes such rites were per- 
formed “in the streets” of the city, but more often “on the high places”;!° in the latter 
case they are also derogated as offerings to other gods. 

The noun gitör occurs four times in the general sense of “smoke,” as the smoke of a 
burning city (Gen. 19:28 [twice]). It may also refer to the fumes of a volcano (Ps. 
148:8), although here an emendation to “frost” is sometimes suggested. 

The noun migtdr denotes an “incense stand” or “incense altar” on which incense was 
burned (Ex. 30:1); migteret has a similar meaning (Ezk. 8:11; 2 Ch. 26:19: cf. 30:14). 

The most frequently occurring noun is g‘tdéret, which refers to the smoke of a sacri- 
fice and more frequently to the burning of incense (61 times). The latter usage predom- 
inates in the OT, possibly to the exclusion of other meanings, since the burning of aro- 
matic spices often accompanied animal sacrifices. According to Wellhausen, not until 
Ezekiel does g“töret take on the specialized meaning “incense offering.”!! In this sense 
g“töret can refer to both the material offered (normally defined as sammim, “fragrant 
perfumes”!?) and the ritual of offering (g*téret tamid, Ex. 30:8). 

The noun gfrt appears twice in Punic inscriptions, where it refers to incense offer- 
ings or sweet-smelling aromatics.'? 

The term most often used in parallel with g“töret is > 7329 I“bönä, “frankin- 
cense”;!# a strict distinction seems to be impossible. Since the OT repudiates many as- 
pects of the use of incense, it is noteworthy that the noun hammän appears as a term for 
an incense altar!> in the very contexts that refer to incense offerings incompatible with 
the worship of Yahweh. This noun can be taken as a term for small incense stands asso- 
ciated with cultic activities rejected by Yahwism.'® 


4. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX translates gtr with thymidzein/thymiän 
(over 60 times), anaphérein (24 times), and (epi)thyein (13 times). It normally trans- 
lates g°töret with thymiama, but sometimes expands the semantic domain by using 
synthesis (3 times).!’ 
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In the Dead Sea Scrolls qg‘téret appears in 4QFlor 1:6, in a quotation from Dt. 
33:10 regarding the official duties of the Levites. The verb appears only in the Tem- 
ple Scroll (20 times), important evidence supporting the theory that the Temple 
Scroll may not come from Qumran.!® For the Temple Scroll gtr is an important sac- 
rificial term: at the dedication festival, offerings and libations are to be burned on 
the altar (LLQT 16:6,9,18; cf. Ex. 29; Lev. 8). Offerings including the memorial or 
token portion are also burned at the festival of new wine (11QT 20:4,7,11), the fes- 
tival of new oil (22:6,7), the festival of new olives (23:10,11,16; 24:4), and the Day 
of Atonement (26:8; cf. Lev. 16; 23:27-32; Nu. 29). The verb also appears several 
times in descriptions of the structures round about the temple used for preparing the 
offerings (11QT 32:7; 33:15; 34:11,13). 11QT 52:21 is a digression from Dt. 12:20- 
28. 


Il. 1. Sacrifice in General. The piel of gtr means “let an offering go up in 
smoke” in general. In 1 S. 2:15,16,28, for example, the offering of sacrifices to God 
in this manner is described as a fundamental function of the priesthood, in this case 
the sons of Eli.!? The account makes clear that the burning of the “fat portions” 
(heleb, v. 15) produced the thick smoke and acrid odor. We find a similar reference 
in Am. 4:5, which lists burning a thank offering (tödä) among the fundamental obli- 
gations of the lay Israelite.2° Isa. 1:13 and Ps. 66:15 also allude to the meaning of 
q*tdret as the smoke and odor accompanying the burning of the fat portions of a sac- 
rifice. As a summary term for the offering of sacrifices that involved burning all or 
part of the sacrificial gifts, we find g‘*tdret in Ex. 30:20; 2 K. 16:13,15; 2 Ch. 
32:12.2! 

In Lev. 1:9,13,17, etc., higtir stands for the burning of the “burnt offering” (‘ölä) on 
the altar of Yahweh. In the case of the “grain offering” (gorbän minhä, Lev. 2:1ff.), a 
portion of the offering is set aside, mixed with /*bdn4 (v. 2), and then burned on the al- 
tar as a “token portion” (‘azkdrd,** Lev. 2:2,9,16). According to Nu. 5:5-31, as part of 
the ordeal to determine whether a woman is guilty of adultery, the law requires such a 
grain offering. The 'azkärä portion is burned on the altar (v. 26). Portions of the sacri- 
fice of well-being (s*/amim, Lev. 3:9-11) are also to be burned on the altar (vv. 11,16). 
In all these cases gtr describes the act of burning the sacrificial portions on the altar 
— the fat portions in the case of animals, the aromatic portions in the case of grain of- 
ferings. There is nothing to suggest that qtr is limited to the offering of the aromatic 
portions.?> 

Lev. 4:10,19,26,31,35; 5:12 also use higtir to describe the burning of the fat portions 
of the sin offering (hattä’t). Such a sin offering is required as part of the rites for conse- 
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crating Aaron and his sons as priests (8:16,20,21,28). The sacrificial portions are de- 
fined precisely (v. 25). The same procedure is to be followed ın the case of the guilt of- 
fering ( ä$äm, 7:5,31). The burning ritual is required for both offerings (9:10,13,14,17, 
20; 16:25; 17:6; cf. Ex. 29:13,18,25; Jer. 33:18). 

Behind the burning of all or part of the burnt offering lies the idea of transferring to 
God the vital force of the sacrificial victim. In the other forms of sacrifice, especially 
the grain offering, in which no animal is sacrificed, the precise purpose of the burning 
is unclear; it was probably borrowed from the animal sacrifice by analogy. In any case 
the burning ritual was already long established before any attempt was made to reduce 
to writing the laws governing sacrifice. The grain to be offered was mixed with 
aromatics to produce a pungent, pleasing odor; this may have something to do with the 
name azkdrd given to a portion of the offering. An element of purification may have 
been involved; and just as food for humans is often made savory with the aid of spices, 
this technique may have been applied to offerings for God. It is therefore unlikely that 
burning the whole offering or a portion of it served a single purpose. It has been sug- 
gested that the production of pungent smoke was intended to attract the attention of the 
deity, but there is evidence that the fire was considered a means of returning to the de- 
ity the power of the material sacrificed. 


2. Prohibitions. In some passages higtir stands for unauthorized and strictly forbid- 
den ritual acts. The biblical disapproval leaves open the question whether the prohibi- 
tion applies to incense offerings alone or to the burning of sacrificial offerings accom- 
panied by the burning of aromatics. The offering of such sacrifices is frequently 
described as taking place in a sanctuary; often, however, it is thought of as a much sim- 
pler action taking place in a house. In the latter case we are probably dealing with the 
burning of aromatics as a form of incense offering. 

Despite the harsh polemic, the texts do not make clear why such sacrifices are an 
abomination to Yahweh. The burning of incense is itself considered an offensive act, 
but nothing else is clear. From many passages it emerges that such incense offerings to 
other gods provoke Yahweh’s wrath. It is a typically Dtr concern to condemn the rite of 
burning offerings or incense in the context of a more extensive polemic (against Baal 
or other foreign gods). On the one hand, therefore, the alien cult component is grounds 
for the polemic. Other passages, however, show that the offering of incense itself was a 
widespread form of sacrifice practiced in private homes without priestly supervision. 
On this point, therefore, the unqualified status of those offering the sacrifice was un- 
congenial to the religion of Yahweh. It remains an entirely speculative question 
whether in some passages the offering of incense was associated with some kind of 
narcotic effect. 

The best place to begin our examination of the texts impugning the burning (gittér) of 
sacrificial offerings or incense is with those that are markedly Dtr. These occurrences 
are decidedly formulaic and refer to offering incense on high places (1 K. 22:44[43]; 
2 K. 12:4[Eng. 3]; 15:4,35; 16:4; 17:11; 23:5). Chronicles singles out the conduct of 
King Ahaz for particular criticism (2 Ch. 28:4,25) in this respect. Naturally such offer- 
ings were made to Yahweh, the God of Israel. This is clearly implied, for example, in the 
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case of the offerings made to the bronze serpent** in the temple of Yahweh in Jerusalem. 
It was not until Hezekiah that this cultic image was removed (2 K. 18:4). 

Comparable to these Dtr occurrences are the offerings on the hills spoken of in 
Hos. 4:13; the mention of cultic images clearly shows these offerings were made to 
Baal (cf. 11:2). Other Dtr passages (2 K. 23:5; Jer. 7:9; 11:13,17) refer likewise to 
such offerings to Baal. Offerings to other gods are mentioned in 2 K. 22:17; Jer. 1:16; 
11:12; 18:15; 19:4; 44:3,5,8. Jeremiah accuses the women of Judah who have fled to 
Egypt of having made burnt offerings to other gods (Jer. 44:15), especially the “queen 
of heaven” (vv. 15,17,19), and continuing to do so. The Dtr polemic in the book of 
Jeremiah also condemns the women in Jerusalem, who had done the same thing ın the 
streets of the city (44:21,23). If these charges can be taken literally, they probably re- 
fer to a private form of incense offering, possibly in conjunction with apotropaic or 
even funeral rites. There is also a noun giftér in 44:21, probably having to do with 
aromatics burned as incense. 

This Dtr polemic reappears in 2 Ch. 34:25; 26:16,18(twice),19. According to the 
Chronicler, Amaziah made offerings to the gods of the Edomites (2 Ch. 25:14). 

Besides these passages, the OT contains a variety of texts that prohibit the burning 
of incense in specific situations. Ezk. 8:11 condemns the seventy elders of Israel (men- 
tioning Jaazaniah son of Shaphan by name) for secretly offering incense to the images 
of the gods. Possibly this alludes to the burning of narcotic substances (cf. v. 12); else- 
where, however, the rite seems to be associated with the cult of Yahweh. Isa. 65:3 (cf. 
also v. 7) rebuffs those Israelites who offer incense “on bricks/stones, which probably 
points to rites performed on the roofs of private houses. Isa. 65:7 refers more conven- 
tionally to rites performed “on the mountains.” Finally, Prov. 27:9 appears to refer to a 
private use of incense along with oil to rejoice the heart. In Ezk. 16:18 and 23:41, the 
burning of incense serves to produce a pleasant aroma and cleanse the air. But here too 
Ezekiel’s complex figurative language leads one to suspect a reference to illicit use of 
incense. The private use of incense as perfume and to produce a pleasant aroma is also 
attested in Cant. 3:6. Hab. 1:16 condemns the Babylonian soldiers for censing “their 
seines” (= weapons or banners).?° 

Clearly 2 Ch. 26:16-21 condemns Uzziah’s offering of incense as a cultic act pro- 
foundly hostile to Yahweh. Although a layman, he stood with censer in hand to make 
an offering (v. 19) and even made bold to enter the temple (v. 16), though forbidden to 
do so; he was therefore stricken with leprosy. 

A series of Priestly texts likewise stigmatizes the illicit use of incense. Lev. 10:1-7 
speaks of the sin of Nadab and Abihu, who took “strange [NRSV ‘unholy’] fire” (és 
zärä) to offer incense; as a result, they are both consumed by fire from the altar of 
Yahweh. A similar punishment is recorded in Nu. 16:1-35: 250 Israelite men, under the 
leadership of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, offered an illicit incense offering (see esp. 
v. 35). The narrative is undoubtedly composite, combining several different original 
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themes.*° Neither the offering of incense nor the possibility of a foreign religion is at 
issue; the criticism focuses solely on the fact that these men are not priests of Aaronic 
descent and therefore cannot legitimately make an offering before Yahweh. 

The Chronicler’s account of Uzziah’s illness makes clear that such incense offerings 
enjoyed great popularity among the laity well into the postexilic period. 

This ubiquitous condemnation demonstrates the prominence of this kind of offering 
as a popular form of devotion. It was simple to carry out; the aromatics used were 
costly but easily accessible. No special priests were needed. The aromas produced 
were considered sufficiently significant to attract the attention of the deity. Therefore 
such a rite was considered the equal of prayer in simplicity and effectiveness. 


3. Mandatory and Freewill Offerings. The burning of incense came to occupy a fun- 
damental place in Israel in the postexilic period, when the cult was completely system- 
atized. But there is evidence that it was also a popular and widespread element of the 
preexilic cult. This is clearly attested by the great number of incense altars, usually of 
pottery, brought to light by archeology.?’ 

The account of the building of Solomon’s temple also mentions paraphernalia for 
censing (1 K. 7:50). According to Albright, even the freestanding temple pillars Jachin 
and Boaz served as large incense stands or pans. 

The noun g“töret denotes both the incense and its ritual use. Not until Ezekiel, 
however, do we find incontestable evidence for the existence of such a rite.*® Possi- 
bly the practice was not effectively regulated, a state of affairs that accords with the 
multitude of polemical passages in the Dtr literature of the 6th century. Such regula- 
tion was attempted by the cultic legislation of Exodus and Leviticus, which describe 
a specific rite for the temple cult. Twice a day there was a regular offering of incense 
(Ex. 30:7-8). 

Ex. 30:1-16 gives instructions for making an incense altar (cf. Ex. 31:8; 35:15; 
37:25; 39:38; 40:5; Lev. 4:7; 1 Ch. 6:34[49]; 28:18). According to Ex. 30:3, it is to be 
overlaid with pure gold, and service at this altar is reserved solely to the Aaronic priest- 
hood (Nu. 4:16; 2 Ch. 2:3[4]; 13:11; 29:7). The offering of incense later came to ac- 
company the sacrifice of a bull as a sin offering on the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:12- 
13). Noth believes that the mention of this special altar for the offering of incense is not 
part of the original material of P®, but represents a later addition.?? This theory accords 
with the knowledge that in earlier times incense was offered in small ceramic incense 
altars that could be held in the hand or in metal incense pans with long handles. It is 
possible but not certain that P° knew nothing of any incense offerings. Then the desire 
to maintain a central place in the temple for incense offerings goes hand in hand with 
the prohibition against letting anyone outside the Aaronic priesthood offer incense. 

Precise regulations for the incense offering appear in Ex. 30:30-38, where private 
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observance of similar rites is strictly prohibited (v. 37). This is in line with the condem- 
nation of illicit incense offerings in v. 9. The ingredients for making incense are listed 
in 35:8,28 (cf. 31:11; 37:29). Finally, the offering of incense according to these regula- 
tions is described in Nu. 7 (13 occurrences). 

Clements 
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I. Etymology. II. Occurrences. III. Usage. IV. LXX. 


I. Etymology. Outside Hebrew, the root gy’ appears in Akkadian as gä’wkä’u,! in 
Arabic as g@a, and in Ethiopic as gé‘a,* always with the meaning “spew, vomit.” 


Il. Occurrences. The verb appears 9 times in the OT plus once in Sirach (3 times in 
the gal, 7 times in the hiphil). The noun gi’ appears 3 times and its by-form gé’ once. 


IH. Usage. The hiphil of the verb is used quite literally in Jon. 2:11(Eng. 10): the 
large fish “spewed” Jonah out. The other occurrences, representing figurative usage, 
can generally be divided into three groups. 

The first group represents the holy land as a living being that cannot endure sinners 
but “vomits them out.” This is the case with the four occurrences in H (gal, Lev. 18:28; 
hiphil, 18:25,28; 20:22). Those who defile the land by an immoral life have impugned 
the purity or holiness of the land and cannot continue to dwell there: the land will 
vomit them out. This befell the previous inhabitants of the land and it will befall the Is- 
raelites if they do not keep the commandments. 

The second group speaks of vomiting as a phenomenon associated with drunken- 
ness. Isa. 28:8 uses the noun gi’ literally in a drastic description of the drinking bouts of 
the Judahite blasphemers: “All tables are covered with filthy vomit; no place is clean.” 
In Jer. 25:27 the nations are summoned to drain the cup of Yahweh’s wrath: “Drink, get 
drunk and vomit, fall and rise no more.”? Here and in v. 16 intoxication symbolizes the 
consequences of God's judgment; reeling and vomiting vividly represent the power- 
lessness of those affected. The only question is whether vv. 27-29 are secondary or rep- 
resent a variant of v. 16.4 

Isa. 19:14 likewise uses the noun figuratively: Egypt, overcome by disaster, staggers 
around like a drunkard in his vomit. “The aimlessness of their [Egypt's] action is dra- 
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matically compared with the behavior of a drunken man who staggers round helplessly 
in his vomit.’ 

According to Jer. 48:26, Moab is to be made drunk and forced to wallow in its own 
vomit; it is unclear whether sdpaq here should be interpreted as a verb meaning 
“vomit”® or should be connected with säpag, “overflow.” In any case Moab is to be 
made a laughingstock because it has vaunted itself against Yahweh. 

The third group of texts appear in wisdom contexts, pointing out that gluttony can 
lead to vomiting. The straightforward warning in Prov. 25:16 cautions against eating 
too much honey, which causes vomiting. It is possible to have too much of a good 
thing. This is probably also the point of Sir. 31(34):21, which uses the impv. g*wéh: if 
you are overstuffed with delicacies, you should vomit them out; then “you will have re- 
lief.” In Job 20:15 Zophar says that the wicked must vomit up again the riches they 
have swallowed; they cannot keep them down. The text even says that God will cast 
these riches out of their bellies. Prov. 23:8 is more obscure. The saying in vv. 6-8, 
which parallels ch. 11 of the Instruction of Amenemope, seems to caution against eat- 
ing food provided by someone who is envious; if you discover your host’s insincerity, 
you will have to vomit up what you have eaten, and “you will have wasted the pleasant 
words . . . that you have just spoken as a guest.” Amenemope, too, mentions “vomit- 
ing,’ but in an entirely different context. Possibly the obscurity is the result of too radi- 
cal an abbreviation of the original.* 

Prov. 26:11 does not fit in any of these three groups: “Like a dog that returns to its 
vomit is a fool who reverts to his folly.” Fools are incorrigible and will keep repeating 
their stupidity. 


IV. LXX. The LXX usually uses (ex)emein. In Leviticus we find prosochthizein and 
in Jon. 2:11(10) ekbällein. In Jer. 48:26 epikrouein probably reflects an original sapaq. 
Isa. 28:8 has a different text. 

Ringgren 
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I. Etymology. II. Occurrences. III. LXX. IV. Origin. V. Literal Usage. VI. Figurative Usage: 
1. Prophetic ginöt; 2. Imperatives; 3. Threat; 4. Ezk. 2:10. VII. Metrics. VIII. Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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I. Etymology. In no Semitic language antedating Hebrew do we find a lexeme corre- 
sponding to Heb. gind and the denominative verb gin (or gwn') that is based on the same 
root. Wetzstein and after him Budde propose associating ginä with Arab. gäna, “forge,” 
arguing that the basic meaning of the stem is “make by artifice, compose.”? For gind 
this refers to the form (Wetzstein) or content (Budde). Despite the well-attested meaning 
“fashion, create” for Arab. gäna,? the question remains whether it would not be prefera- 
ble to distinguish derivatives of the radicals gn, associated with the realm of metalwork- 
ing,* from derivatives belonging to the realm of singing and making music. Among the 
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latter, HAL cites nouns and verbs in Syriac (gangén, “sing”; gintä, “hymn, lament’), 
Mandaic (ginta, “hymn”), Ethiopic (gdnaya, “make music”; géné, “song”), Tigre (gänä, 
“invent a melody, sing”), and Arabic (gainat, “female singer, maid”).> An Aramaic cog- 
nate appears in Hatra 43:3; 77:1: rb qynt, “master of song”’;® from the small textual basis 
the noun might be either gyny'l, “smith,” or gyny’2, “musician.” 

This evidence suggests that Heb. ginä was also chanted, although we can say noth- 
ing about rhythm and melody® or any instrumental accompaniment (although the flute 
has been suggested because of Jer. 48:36’). That we should think of the gind as chanted 
is confirmed by Am. 8:10 and 2 Ch. 35:25, which associate gind and qénén with the 
root > “VW sir. 


ginä. K. Budde, “Das hebräische Klagelied,” ZAW 2 (1882) 1-52; idem, “Die hebräische 
Leichenklage,” ZDPV 6 (1883) 180-94: O. Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das AT (71976), esp. 122-31; 
W. R. Garr, “The Qinah,” ZAW 95 (1983) 54-75; C. Hardmeier, Texttheorie und biblische 
Exegese. BBET 79 (1978); P. Heinisch, Die Totenklage im AT. Biblische Zeitfragen 13/9-10 
(1931); J. Hempel, Die althebräische Literatur und ihr hellenistisch-jüdisches Nachleben 
(Potsdam, 1930), esp. 27-30; E. Jacob, “Mourning,” /DB, Ill, 452-54; H. Jahnow, Das 
hebräische Leichenlied im Rahmen der Völkerdichtung. BZAW 36 (1923), J. C. de Moor, “The 
Art of Versification in Ugarit and Israel,” Studies in Bible and the Ancient Near East. FS S. E. 
Loewenstamm, 2 vols. (Jerusalem, 1978), 1:219-39; H.-P. Müller, “Gilgameschs Trauergesang 
um Enkidu und die Gattung der Totenklage, ZA 68 (1978) 219-39; G. Rinaldi, “Alcuni termini 
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150-51 (cf. idem, Bibl 40 [1959] 284-85); J. Scharbert, Der Schmerz im AT. BBB 8 (1955), esp. 
121-22; W. H. Shea, “David's Lament,” BASOR 221 (1976) 141-44; idem, “The ginah Structure 
of the Book of Lamentations,” Bibl 60 (1979) 103-7: K.-D. Schunck, “Leichenlied,” BHHW. II, 
1069-70; G. Stählin, “@pnvéw/8piivoc,” TDNT, HI, 150-51; E. F. de Ward, “Mourning Customs in 
1,2 Samuel,” JJS 23 (1972) 1-27, 145-66, esp. 155-59; J. G. Wetzstein, “Die syrische 
Dreschtafel,” Zeitschrift für Ethnologie 5 (1873) 270-302, esp. 294-302; G. A. Yee, “The Anat- 
omy of Biblical Parody,” CBQ 50 (1988) 565-86. 
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II. Occurrences. The 17 canonical occurrences of the noun gind (plus 1 occurrence 
in Sir. 38:16) and also the 8 occurrences of gin are concentrated in the prophets Jere- 
miah (4), Amos (2), and above all Ezekiel (2 of the verb, 4 of the noun). There are 3 oc- 
currences in the historical books (2 in 2 Samuel and 1 in 2 Ch. 35:25). This distribution 
also suggests the proportion of texts that use the gind in its original sense!” and the pro- 
phetic texts that use it figuratively.!! 

This distinction is probably also reflected in the two constructions gönen ('et-ginä) 
(2 S. 1:17; 3:33; Ezk. 27:32; 32:16) and näsä’ gind (Am. 5:1 [where the original text 
can be reconstructed as Sim‘ hagginä “Ser Gndki nöse’ ““lékem'*); Jer. 7:29; 9:9[Eng. 
10]; Ezk. 19:1; 26:17; 27:2,32; 28:12; 32:2). The word gönen is a technical term for the 
ceremonial chanting of a dirge, whereas näsä’ suggests a derivative use of the genre, 
which does not require singing or other regular performance techniques. Seen in this 
light, Ezk. 32:16, despite being an example of derivative usage, requires proper perfor- 
mance of the ginä; this interpretation is reinforced by the observation that the verse is 
addressed to the women of the göyim, an allusion to the special role of women in chant- 
ing a ginä.!> Only Ezk. 27:32 displays synonymous use of both formulations. 

The construction Gmar b“ginä in 2 Ch. 35:25a diverges from this usage. Since the 
male and female court singers are the subject of the sentence, the verb must refer to the 
subject matter of the gind — it tells of (‘a/) Josiah — rather than its mode of perfor- 
mance. Some translations (e.g., EU) gloss over the difference. 


III. LXX. The LXX translates nasa’ gind with (ana)lambänö thrénon (except Jer. 
9:9[10], kopetön), gönen with thrénéo. 


IV. Origin. Scholars generally agree that the OT ginä is totally secular and therefore 
quite distinct from the lament addressed to God.!* There is no clear evidence, however, 
that this secular usage developed out of the Canaanite lament for the deceased deity, 
which the Israelites could not adopt because they considered Yahweh the God of life.'? 

The genre probably emerged initially from lamentation over the death of a family 
member, possibly that of a sister for her brother.!® Müller speaks more generally of a 
“family or dynasty ritual.”!’ The theory that the initial form of the gind was a cry of 
“alas” (> "Wi höy) with the addition of a term of relationship or a title for honor (Jer. 
22:18) must be treated cautiously, since no OT text explicitly represented as a gind uses 
the particle höy. Such texts begin instead with words like @k (2 S. 1:19b; Ezk. 26:17), 
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ki (Jer. 9:20[21]), and the interrogative particles md (Ezk. 19:2) and mi (Ezk. 27:32). 
This usage suggests that the elegy as a poetic work of art is distinct from the short, ste- 
reotyped cry of woe.!* 

It is harder to differentiate between gina and n“hi, especially because both occur to- 
gether (Jer. 9:9,19[10,20]; cf. vv. 16-17[17-18]). Kraus distinguishes between the n‘hi 
(which he associates with the cry of woe) as the lamentation of the next of kin and the 
ginä as the lament of others.'? Observing that the n‘hi never appears as an actual fu- 
neral lament, Hardmeier concludes that, in contrast to the secondary use of the gind, 
this term refers from the outset to the song of woe that victims of a calamity sing on 
their own behalf.*° In fact, Hardmeier has put his finger on the only recognizable dif- 
ference: the gind addresses the departed (or in figurative usage the “defunct” nation), 
while in the n*hi survivors of a disaster lament their own situation. This difference ar- 
gues against simply calling the two words synonyms.*! 

In the setting of its primary usage, the cry of woe was probably always uttered by 
those affected; the elegy, however, required artistic skill and therefore became the do- 
main of specialists, especially women (Jer. 9:16,19[17,20]; Ezk. 32:16). The parallel 
between m‘gdn‘nét and h*kdmét in Jer. 9:16(17) suggests that the development of a 
specialized guild was due not only to the requirements of musical and poetical ability 
but also to the requirement of skill at magic. But the step from this position to finding 
animistic roots for the gind (exorcism of the spirit of the departed) must remain conjec- 
tural.*? 

The purpose of the gind was to stimulate the tears of those affected by someone's 
death (2 S. 1:24; 3:34; Jer. 9:17). As a rule the gind was taken up alongside the bier of 
the departed in the family home or at the tomb. 


V. Literal Usage. The only OT text in which this original setting is still recogniz- 
able is 2 S. 3:33. At the grave of Abner, David takes up his lament — in which, how- 
ever, he does not follow the custom of praising the virtues of the deceased, but rather 
takes up the theme of his assassination. Less clear is the situation of David’s gind over 
the fallen Saul and Jonathan in 2 S. 1:17-27: the author of the Court History of David 
clearly came upon it independent of its original context (v. 18; on séper hayyāšār ct. 
also Josh. 10:13) and included it in the present narrative. The passage displays the fol- 
lowing structure: account of the death of Saul and Jonathan (vv. 1-10); spontaneous 
mourning by David and his followers (vv. 11-12; denoted by — 750 sdpad!); slaying 
of the messenger (vv. 13-16); gind for the fallen. This sequence is noteworthy for both 
the double expression of David's grief and the separation of the gind from vv. 11-12 
(note the catchwords common to vv. 12b and 19,25,27) by vv. 13-15. These observa- 
tions cast doubt on the unity of ch. 1. It is also possible to question the unity of the gind 
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itself, which is framed (vv. 19b,27) and divided (v. 25) by the refrain @k ndp‘li 
gibbérim (vv. 19b,27). The second section, more personal than the first, concentrates 
on Jonathan. Stolz believes that this section was the starting point and was expanded by 
the addition of vv. 19-24.*5 The refrain may also mark an alternation between solo and 
chorus, although this mode of performing a gind is first attested in the Mishnah.*4 
Finally, it remains unsettled whether the refrain refers to all the fallen Israelites or only 
to Saul and his son (cf. the refrain in | Mc. 9:21, which refers solely to Judas). 

We also hear of laments for a king fallen in battle in 2 Ch. 35:25. This verse con- 
firms the tendency (already noted in 2 S. 1:19) of ginöt to focus on outstanding person- 
alities when they take on written form. It is disputed whether the mention of ginöt here 
refers to the book of Lamentations.” 


VI. Figurative Usage. Except in 2 Ch. 35:25, from the middle of the 8th century on 
(Am. 5:1-2) the ginä appears only in the context of prophetic oracles of disaster. Even 
though there are distinctions within this secondary usage,?® there are shared character- 
istics: (a) the gind no longer refers to an event in the past but to a future event, graphi- 
cally presented by a ginä or a call for a ginä as having already occurred; (b) the subject 
of the gind is no longer necessarily a specific person (only in Ezk. 19:1-14; 28:11-19) 
but a personified national entity; (c) the ginöt themselves are dominated by the 
contrastive schema “once — now,” which first makes itself heard in 2 S. 1:19-27 (cf. 
vv. 21-24 with vv. 25-26). 


1. Prophetic ginöt. The earliest instance of figurative usage is Amos’s ginä over the 
northern kingdom, personified as “maiden Israel” (Am. 5:1*-2), legitimated second- 
arily by the word of God in v. 3 and given concrete application in the face of Assyrian 
expansion as a prophecy of a military defeat.?’ In the midst of general prosperity and 
peace with the surrounding nations, Amos shocks his listeners with a lament over a di- 
sastrous end that is already an accomplished fact.?3 

The ginä in Ezk. 27:1-36* dates from Nebuchadnezzar’s siege of Tyre; it antici- 
pates the total destruction of the city and exhibits two unique features. First, the intru- 
sive introductory messenger formula in v. 3 (cf. 19:1-2 and 32:2) presents the ginä as 
an oracle of Yahweh, although the rest of the text — in contrast to 28:11-19 — does 
not in any way presuppose this ascription. We may therefore well ask whether the for- 
mula is not a redactional addition to lend the words greater weight. Second, the gind 


23. F. Stolz, ZBK, 9, 189. 

24. Mish. Mo’ed Qat. 3:9. 

25. This identification is made already by Bab. B. Bat. 14b, 15a; and Ber. 57b; see also 
W. Rudolph, Chronikbiicher. HAT XXV3 (1955), 9, who assigns v. 25b to a glossator, and most 
recently J. Bekker, 2 Chronik. NEB, 124, who assigns the verse to the Chronicler. The identifica- 
tion is rejected by Garr, 60; EU, note on 2 Ch. 35:25. 

26. See VI.1-3 below. 

27. See Fleischer, 2.3.2. 

28. On the place of this ginä in Amos’s total message, see Fleischer, 6. 
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incorporates a subsidiary lament (vv. 32-36*), sung by the sea people themselves at 
the destruction of Tyre. The future-oriented introduction of this latter integrated gind 
(yigtél-x/w*qdtal-x in vv. 28-32a) makes clear that the gind in which it is set functions 
as a prophecy of disaster. Finally, this prophecy itself uses the metaphor of Tyre as a 
ship, an element found also in 19:1-14 and developed to mythic heights in 28:11-19. 

In contrast to Am. 5:1-2 and Ezk. 27, Ezk. 19:1-14; 28:11-19; 32:2-15 address not 
the nations themselves but their leaders. The gind over Jehoahaz and Jehoiachin (19:1- 
14; kernel: vv. 1-9),2° chanted even before the final destruction of Judah but lamenting 
it as having already begun with the deportation of the two kings, proved itself in the 
event all too justified, as the addendum in v. 14b shows. 

With reference to the ginä over the king of Tyre in Ezk. 28:11-19, Jahnow rightly 
speaks of a “disintegrating genre.”® This disintegration appears both in the restructur- 
ing of the gind as an oracle of Yahweh and in the lack of any similarity to a lament over 
the death of an individual. In the gind over Pharaoh in Ezk. 32:1-16, this process of dis- 
integration is even more advanced: an oracle of Yahweh threatening future disaster 
(note the tense in vv. 3-15) is labeled a gind by a redactional hand (vv. 2,16) solely on 
account of the gind fragment in v. 2; this gind is to be chanted throughout the world to 
publish the fate of Egypt. 


2. Imperatives. Among these prophetic ginöt, a second category comprises pro- 
phetic imperatives calling on the people to take up a gind (Jer. 7:29, together with a 
summons to shave the head, a typical mourning ritual) or to summon the mourning 
women (m*g6dn‘not) to instruct their daughters in the art of the gind (Jer. 9:16-17,19- 
21[17-18,20-22]; interrupted by a n“hi); these are addressed to the southern kingdom. It 
is disputed whether to retain the MT of Jer. 9:9(10) (“I will take up”) or to emend it 
(with LXX) to an imperative summoning the people to take up a gind. 

If the MT is retained,*! there is no indication that the speaker of v. 9(10) is the 
prophet. Since v. 10(11) can be spoken only by Yahweh, Schreiner concludes that the 
abrupt change in speaker indicates different literary units. This conclusion is not neces- 
sary, however, since there is also a change of tense and the two verses address different 
territories (v. 9[10] mountains and steppes, v. 10[11] towns). 


3. Threat. In Am. 8:10 (redactional) and Ezk. 26:15-18 (postexilic), the change of 
songs (of joy) into gind and the taking up of a gind describe the people’s reaction to a 
forthcoming disaster, signifying its mortal danger. 


4. Ezk. 2:10. Only in Ezk. 2:10 do we find the masc. pl. ginim (but cf. 2 Ch. 35:25, 
where the masc. ptcp. k*tubim modifies ginöt); it should be understood as a collective 
(in contrast to individual ginör).?? There is no reason to doubt that actual dirges were 


29. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 398. 
30. P. 228. 

31. J. Schreiner, Jeremia 1-25. NEB, 69. 

32. Michel, 42. 
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spread before Ezekiel, leading him to envision the impending disaster he was to pro- 
claim.?? Here too the gind has the secondary function of prophesying disaster, in which 
role it is distinct from both sighing, which is subject to no formal constraints, and the 
cry of woe.*4 


VII. Metrics. Budde published the fundamental studies of gina meter, showing that 
a ginä is characterized by alternation between bicola and tricola.?5 This criterion to- 
gether with the introductory @kd (or @k, 2 S. 1:19b; Ezk. 26:17) is used to identify 
texts not explicitly so designated as ginöt, especially Lam. 1-5 and Isa. 14:4-21. More 
ambitious attempts based solely on meter to discover yet more ginöt succeed only at 
the price of radical emendation, and should be treated skeptically.*° Finally, Shea ab- 
stracts from the 3:2 schema as a metrical entity and finds in it a structural schema that 
controls not only the gind in 2 S. 1:19-27 but also the structure of the entire book of 
Lamentations. 


VIII. Dead Sea Scrolls. The only two occurrences of ginä in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
diverge from OT usage. This holds true for both the unique construct phrase kinnör 
ginä (1QH 11:22) and the construction näsä’ b*gind (1QH 9:4), which is probably not 
to be interpreted prepositionally*’ but in the sense of the standard construction näsä’ 
ginä; the preposition is treated as a b*-transitivum.** Nevertheless, there is a gap in the 
text that should probably be reconstructed as °W53,3? and the beginning of the clause is 
not clear; it remains a matter of debate, therefore, whether the subject of the ginä is 
simply “my soul” or “my soul” together with “Sheol,” or even “my bed.’’4° The similar- 
ity of 1QH 9:4 to Ps. 6:6-7(5-6) supports the theory that the author of the hymn is the 
subject of the gind.*! 

Fleischer 
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I. Etymology. II. Occurrences. III. 1. Season; 2. Fruit; 3. Am. 8:1,2. IV. Sirach and Dead Sea 
Scrolls. V. LXX. 


I. Etymology. The breadth of the experience expressed linguistically by the noun 
gayis is shown by the widespread occurrence of etymological equivalents outside He- 
brew. In Aramaic, for example, it appears as byt kys’,' and as yrh gs in the Gezer Calen- 
dar.2 Other cognates include Can. gésu, Ugar. qz, Syr. gaitä, Christian Palestinian 
Aram. gyt, OSA qyz or dgsn, and Arab. gaiz.* 


Il. Occurrences. The noun gayis occurs 20 times in the OT: Gen. 8:22; 2 S. 16:1,2; 
Ps. 32:4; 74:17; Prov. 6:8; 10:5; 26:1; 30:25; Isa. 16:9; 28:4; Jer. 8:20; 40:10,12; 48:32; 
Am. 3:15; 8:1,2; Mic. 7:1; Zec. 14:8. 


HI. 1. Season. Gen. 8:22; Ps. 74:17; Am. 3:15; and Zec. 14:8 speak of gayis in com- 
bination with > AN hörep. The combination makes clear that in these texts gayis is to 
be understood as the name of a season; as the juxtaposition of höm and gayis shows, 
gayis refers to the hot, rainless season or summer. Thus it also refers to the time of har- 
vest. Dalman speaks of transition periods between summer and winter, which might 
suggest four seasons; but these transition periods are not full-fledged seasons, and Is- 
rael really thinks in terms of two seasons. Thus gayis and hörep together constitute an 
inclusive term comprehending the entire year, but extending beyond any particular year 
and thus serving as a periphrastic expression for “always,” “at all times” (at least in Ps. 
74:17; Zec. 14:8). 

While Ps. 74:17 extols Yahweh'’s creative power in the context of a hymnic passage, 
Zec. 14:8 expresses the eschatological expectation that in winter and summer living 
water will flow out from Jerusalem; it envisions elimination of all climatic distinction 
between summer and winter, just as there will be no alternation of night and day, cold 
and heat (vv. 6-7). Thus Zec. 14:6ff. is an antithetical counterpart to Gen. 8:22, which 
promises ceaseless alternation of night and day, summer and winter, cold and heat, to 
sustain the created order. 


gayis. G. Dalman, AuS, 1/1, 34-50; H. Klein, “Das Klima Palästinas auf Grund der alten 
hebräischen Quellen,” ZDPV 37 (1914) 217-49, 297-327, esp. 222-26; J. Nelis, “Jahreszeiten,” 
BL’, 793-94; W. Rordorf, “Jahreszeiten” BHHW. II, 795; K. A. D. Smelik, Writings from An- 
cient Israel (Eng. trans. Louisville, 1991). 
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Am. 3:15 refers to an upper-class luxury, qualified by gayis as being limited to a 
particular season — probably a second house for use in the summer in addition to a 
winter house.® 

The book of Proverbs in particular connects summer with harvest.’ For example, 
6:6ff. calls the attention of the lazy to the ant, which prepares its food in the summer, 
collecting sustenance during the harvest. The parallelism shows that gayis and gäsir 
are related or even synonymous. This direct parallelism appears again in 10:5, which 
deals with industriousness vs. laziness during the harvest. It appears also in 26:1, 
which dismisses the possibility of honoring a fool by using paradoxical images such as 
snow in summer or rain in harvest. Using the same temporal parallelism, Jer. 8:20 la- 
ments that the harvest is past, the summer is ended, but no help is at hand. The industry 
of the ant reappears in the setting of a numerical proverb in Prov. 30:25, although this 
text does not mention gäsir. 

The identification of summer with harvest reappears in Isa. 16:9 and Jer. 48:32, sim- 
ilar verses each in the context of a lament over Moab. (In Jer. 48:32 we should probably 
read gdsir instead of bdsir, after the analogy of Isa. 16:9.) The two passages share the 
thought that the harvest will fail in Moab because the enemy has overrun the land; en- 
emy shouts of triumph replace Moabite rejoicing over the harvest. 

The usage in Ps. 32:4 is more figurative: the heat of fever is likened to the heat of 
summer. 


2. Fruit. The remaining texts refer to the produce of summer, building on the foun- 
dation laid by the texts discussed in the previous section. This meaning of gayis is 
clearly present in 2 S. 16:1,2, where the noun appears in a list of foodstuffs. The com- 
bination with wine (and oil) in Jer. 40:10,12 against the background of summer sug- 
gests that gayis may refer to figs. It is here a symbol of new hope, since a bountiful new 
harvest is predicted. We find gayis with more negative overtones in Isa. 28:4 and Mic. 
7:1. According to Isa. 28:4, the fruit will be devoured as soon as it appears, and a simi- 
lar fate — destruction — will befall Samaria. Mic. 7:1ff. laments the corruption of the 
people; the faithful have vanished from the land like fruit from the field after harvest. 


3. Am. 8:1,2. The meaning of gayis is disputed in the vision reported in Am. 8:1,2, 
where the noun appears in the immediate company of gés. The question is: are we deal- 
ing here with a play on words, or is the differentiation of the two words a late phenom- 
enon, gayis and gés being interchangeable orthographic variants, so that originally 
only the meaning of gayis was relevant? In the latter case, the reading of gés as “end” 
would be a secondary apocalyptic interpretation. There is no evidence, however, to 
support this theory: all the texts in which the season or its harvest plays a role use the 
triliteral form; apart from Am. 8:2 there is no reason to understand the biliteral form in 


6. KAI, 216.18-19; see also H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 202. 
7. > 37 gsr. 
8. K. Koch et al., Amos. AOAT 30/2 (1976), 51. 
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the sense of gayis. But it remains an open question whether gayis should be understood 
here as the season (= time of harvest) or as fruit (figs). The latter would mean that 
Amos sees a basket full of recently harvested figs and concludes that his people are 
ripe for the harvest (judgment). If the emphasis is more on the season, gayis should be 
translated “(empty) harvest basket”: “The harvest is at hand, Yahweh is beginning to 
harvest the fruit, his empty basket ready to hand.’ This interpretation is conceivable 
because the close association of gayis and gäsir suggests identification of the two 
terms, '" even though when used by itself in the harvest context gayis refers to fruit. 


IV. Sirach and Dead Sea Scrolls. The text of Sir. 40:7 is not clear, since the He- 
brew version is extant only in fragments.!! In Sir. 50:8, however, the reference to the 
season is Clear. 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls 1QS 10:7 mentions gayis in the context of a list of seasons, 
again in combination with gäsir. All the other occurrences of gayis refer to time in gen- 
eral: 4Q491 23:2; 499 10:2; 502 9:3; 508 3:4; 509 1:5; 5-6, II, 2; 205:2 (text unclear); 
510 1:6,7,8; 511 1:3; 3:3; 10:3,4,5; 35:6,8; 111:4. The interpretation of gayis in 518 
31:1 remains open. 


V. LXX. The LXX offers a wide range of translations. When the season is involved, 
the most common translation is theros. We also find dmétos, therinös, therismös, 
opöra, and katima. 
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I. Etymology and Meaning. Il. Occurrences: 1. General; 2. Toponyms. II. 1. Usage; 2. mastin 
b*gir. IV. Versions; Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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I. Etymology and Meaning. The noun gir is treated as a biliteral noun with a 
long medial vowel.! Only in Isa. 22:5 is it written defectively in Hebrew. Such texts as 
Ps. 62:4(Eng. 3) show that the word is masculine in Hebrew. In Phoenician we find 
gr;> the same form occurs in Moabite (Mesha Stone).* In Biblical Hebrew and Phoe- 
nician, it almost always refers to a “wall,” whereas in Moabite it refers to a “city” (cf. 
the Hebrew toponyms with gir’). In Middle Hebrew gir often means “fringe” or 
“edge.” 

There is also a Jewish Aramaic word gird’ meaning “wax” or “asphalt”;’ the same 
word appears in Syriac and Mandaic.® Akk. giru? means “hot bitumen,” “asphalt”; it is 
also written diru(m).'° According to von Soden, this latter word is a Sumerian loan- 
word borrowed by Hebrew and Aramaic (cf. küru, “smelting furnace,” and kiru, 
“kiln”!!); Haupt connects gir with Akk. kdru(m), “quay,” “embankment,” and suggests 
that Heb. gir originally meant “built with bitumen.”!* We also find Arab. gär or gir 
with the meaning “tar, pitch,” and the verb gir II, “coat with pitch.”!? Gk. kerös and 
Lat. cera, “wax,” may be related. 

Whether Heb. gir and Aram. gird’ are related is unclear. The connection is affirmed 
by KBL’? but labeled uncertain by KBL*/HAL. According to KBL!“,'4 gir originally re- 
ferred to the plaster of a wall made of wattle or clay bricks, in contrast to gäder, which 
meant a wall made of stones. But already Gesenius considered the etymology of the 
word uncertain, although he conjectured that under the influence of qûr, “dig,” the 
noun gir, “embankment,” might have developed the meaning “wall.”!> Dreyer is of the 
opinion that the root gr, which gave rise to gir as well as geret, “city, ’!® garta’, and 
Ugar. grt, is connected with the roots ‘7, ér, sr, and tr, all of which developed out of a 
Proto-Semitic root with the meaning “stone, “dress stone.” The initial radical of this 
root was variable; the second was invariably /r/. Zimmermann, too, believes that gir 
and ir are simply dialectal variants. He also considers gür a vocalic variant of gir, 


On II.2: M. Bič, “Mastin b‘gir,” VT 4 (1954) 411-16; S. Ivry, “OYP Mm SRW I DaN 
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whose vowel is short. Just as 7r derives from ‘rr, so gir derives from the root grr. In this 
connection he cites Arab. garra, “inhabit,” etc. On the other hand, Segert considers 
Moab. qr, “city,” a dialectal variant of Heb. gir, “wall,” so one need not posit a relation- 
ship between /7 and /g/ analogous to Aramaic.!’ It is hard to prove that gir and > map 
giryä are associated etymologically with a biliteral root gr.!8 Of course KBL*/HAL is 
correct in pointing out that the connection between Heb. and Moab. gir, “wall,” and 
Aram. gird’, “asphalt,” is itself not assured. 


II. Occurrences. 

l. General. Apart from toponyms, the noun gir (once written defectively: gir) oc- 
curs 74 times in the OT: 10 times in the Pentateuch, 25 times in the Dtr History, 32 
times in the prophetic books, and 7 times in the Writings (6 times in the Chronicler’s 
History plus Ps. 62:4[3]). The word also occurs twice in Sirach (14:24; 50:2). 


2. Toponyms. The noun gir appears in two city names, gir m6 ‘Gb (Isa. 15:1) and gir 
heres (Jer. 48:31,36), also written gir hdres (Isa. 16:11), gir h“reset (Isa. 16:7), or gir 
h“räset (2 K. 3:25). In addition, we also find gir alone as the name of a land or city 
(2 K. 16:9; Isa. 22:6; Am. 1:5; 9:7). 

In the case of gir m6 ‘Gb and gir heres (with variants), we are probably dealing with a 
Moabite city traditionally identified (on the basis of Tg.) with Kerak, on the upper 
course of the Wadi el-Kerak, east of the Dead Sea.!? Some scholars suggest that gir 
heres and its variants should be considered a derisive variant (or a colloquialism?2°) for 
gir hädast, “Newtown” (cf. Carthage = grthdSt),*' especially since the LXX reads 
Keirddas in Jer. 48:31,36 (= LXX 31:31,36).2?2 We see from 2 K. 3:25 that the city was 
an almost impregnable fortress, a good description of Kerak.” 

Am. 9:7 and 1:5 speak of gir as the land from which the Arameans came and to 
which they shall be sent in exile. In 2 K. 16:9 we read that the king of Assyria, Tiglath- 
pileser III, exiled the inhabitants of Damascus to Kir. Isa. 22:6 mentions Kir in con- 
junction with Elam. In 2 K. 16:9 Gray thinks that “Kir” means “the city” par excel- 
lence: Assyria.** He finds no connection with Am. 9:7, where be believes gir is a scri- 
bal error for g‘rdgir (cf. Arab. “water holes”); this theory is unlikely. Equally 
uncertain is the view of Haupt that Kir is only the secondary name of a city, namely Ur 
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in Chaldea.?% Kir might well have been located somewhere in southern Babylonia, in 
the vicinity of Elam.?’ 


II. 1. Usage. In most OT passages gir means an interior or exterior wall of a house, 
a building, or some small structure, in contrast to — AN hömä, which usually means 
a city wall. The distinction is clear in Josh. 2:15: because Rahab’s house abutted the 
face of the city wall (bir hahömä), she lived by the city wall (bahömä). In 2 K. 4:10 
the reference is probably to a (small) upper room abutting the wall of the house. In Nu. 
35:4 gir appears to be almost identical with the city wall: the pastureland of the Le- 
vites, a thousand cubits wide, extended around (the outside of) the city wall. The word 
gir can also denote a face or side of a smaller structure such as the incense altar (Ex. 
30:3) or the main altar (Lev. 1:15; 5:9). 

Walls were often daubed with whitewash (Ezk. 13:12-15),2® but David wanted to 
overlay the walls of the temple with gold and silver (1 Ch. 29:4). In early periods, walls 
were usually made of rough quarry stones; later they were made of smooth ashlar. The 
stonemasons who helped build the palace and temple of David and Solomon came 
from Phoenicia (2 S. 5:11 par. 1 Ch. 14:1), although archeologists have discovered 
quarries in Palestine near the sites where the stones were used.*? The texts describing 
the building of Solomon’s temple (1 K. 6) and the projected temple of Ezekiel (Ezk. 
41) frequently mention the walls of the temple, although especially in | K. 6 the task of 
textual criticism in deciding between giröt, "walls," and göröt, “beams,” is not always 
easy (see vv. 15b and 16).30 

Nu. 22:24 speaks of a path between vineyards with a fence (gddér) on either side. 
The following verse calls the fence a gir, clearly referring to the lateral wall of an 
enclosure. Hyssop can grow in such a wall (1 K. 5:13[4:33]),2’ and a snake can even 
hide between the stones of a wall (Am. 5:19). In a house or other building, one can sit 
“by the wall” (1 S. 20:25) or try to pin someone “to the wall” in anger (1 S. 18:11; 
19:10). One who is out of sorts, angry, or despondent can turn his or her face to the wall 
(2 K. 20:2; cf. 1 K. 21:4). It is possible to dig through a wall (Ezk. 8:7-10; 12:5-12) or 
fasten an image or a painting to the wall (23:14). An iron plate can be used as an iron 
wall, a solid dividing wall (4:3; cf. 43:8: only a wall separates the temple from the pal- 
ace). A wall of a house can be infected with reddish or greenish spots (Lev. 14:37,39), 
in which case the law concerning leprosy in houses applies. A downpour, hail, or a 
windstorm can cause a wall to collapse (Ezk. 13:11-12), and whitewash will offer no 
protection.*2 The expression gir nätüy (Ps. 62:4[3]) — alongside gäder hadd*hiiya — 
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probably means an “overhanging wall,” a wall that is leaning because of a poor foun- 
dation, inferior construction, or an earthquake.>* 

Other examples of this general usage could be cited, such as “groping like the blind 
along a wall” (Isa. 59:10) or “talking about someone by the wall” (Ezk. 33:30). But 
there are other expressions in which the meaning of gir is metaphorical or obscure. 

In Isa. 22:5 the alliterative and assonant expression m‘gargar qir is often translated 
“the wall collapses” or the like. The proposal to emend gir (only here written defec- 
tively) to the gentilic name göa‘, equivalent to cuneiform qutu, has not found accep- 
tance.*> Citing Ugar. gr, “noise,” and seeing here an onomatopoetic reduplicating in- 
tensive of gr, Weippert has proposed the translation: “In the valley of vision there was 
tumult — tumult and a cry to the mountains.”® 

Equally disputed is the translation “wall” in Isa. 25:4. God is the refuge of the poor 
and the needy in their distress, a shelter from the storm and a shade from the heat, 
for the blast of the ruthless is like zerem gir. Then v. 5 continues: “. . . like heat in a dry 
land.” Many emend gir to gör, “cold,” reading “rain in winter” instead of “heat in a dry 
land.’ But the translation “a shower of rain against the wall” (MT and some earlier 
exegetes) should not be ruled out, especially since vv. 4c and 5a may be a gloss.’$ 

In Jer. 4:19 the pl. giröt libbi, “walls of my heart,” refers metaphorically to the vio- 
lent beating of the prophet’s heart when he is emotionally aroused (cf. LXX 
aisthétéria)3° In Ezk. 13:10-15 the prophet metaphorically illustrates his attack on the 
false prophets with the image of an interior wall (hayis; only here in the OT*°) made of 
loose stones, built by the people and smeared with the whitewash of the false prophets’ 
words. When the day of Yahweh's judgment comes, the people will see that the cracks 
were simply whitewashed over. 


2. maStin b*gir. The idiom mastin b‘gir, which occurs several times, has a specialized 
meaning. It appears in the context of David's threat against Nabal (1 S. 25:22,34) and 
the threat against or extermination of Jeroboam (1 K. 14:10), Baasha (1 K. 16:11), and 
Ahab (1 K. 21:21; 2 K. 9:8). In these texts it appears three times in conjunction with the 
expression äsür w“äzüb.*! Even though the latter is a truly “enigmatic expression’? of 
uncertain meaning (“bound/released,” “minor/adult,” “slave/free,’ “pure/impure”), 
there is consensus with respect to the meaning of mastin b‘gir: “one who urinates 


33. HAL, III, 1099. 

34. AuS, VIIL, 64. 

35. Klostermann, GesB, etc. 

36. M. Weippert, ZAW 73 (1961) 97ff. Weippert’s suggestion has been accepted by 
Wildberger, 350; C. J. Labuschagne, THAT, II, 666, expresses reservations. 

37. E.g.. J. B. Peters, JBL 11 (1892) 46; GesB; KBL?; HAL; cf. BHS: Wildberger, 516. 

38. See E. König, Historisch-comparative Syntax der hebräischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1897), 
$336t. 

39. W. Rudolph, Jeremia, HAT XII (71968), 36; McKane, Jeremiah. ICC, 1:102-3. 

40. HAL, I, 312. 

41. E. Kutsch, VT 2 (1952) 60. 
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against the wall,” i.e., either “male” or “dog.”*? Kutsch even believes that “the group de- 
noted by 21797 WEY . . . is also defined by TRI PAW.” Analyzing 1 S. 25, however, 
Bič has shown that the idiom is a “degraded play on words,” which in fact refers to those 
qualified to participate in the Canaanite cult, who were looked upon in Yahwistic circles 
as “spiritually impure people.”*> Ivry has questioned whether this idiom should even be 
considered a picturesque symbol of maleness, proposing instead, on the basis of Ugar. 
qr, to interpret it as referring to a “well (of impure water).” In this expression, he argues, 
gir does not mean “wall” but “spring” or “well”; and the idiom expresses condemnation 
of those who pollute a source of drinking water (e.g., by urinating in it). In any case, he 
argues, the expression does not simply refer to males or dogs. 


IV. Versions; Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX generally translates gir with toichos 
(some 60 times); teichos, the usual translation of hömä, appears only 4 times (Nu. 35:4; 
Isa. 15:1; 16:11; Ezk. 33:30). The Vg. usually translates gir with paries, Tg. with 
kutla’, and Syr. with ‘esta’. 

In 1QH 3:13 we read of “foundations of the wall”  ûššê gir) that “shake like a ship 
on the surface of the sea,” and in IQH 7:9 of “my walls, that have become a tested bul- 
wark” (girötay l’hömat böhan). 

In the Temple Scroll gir appears almost 20 times; it refers exclusively to the wall of 
the temple (11QT 30:7; 38:14; etc.). The regulations governing walls infected with lep- 
rosy are also incorporated (49:12). In the liturgies for the Sabbath sacrifice, girét refers 
to the walls of the heavenly sanctuary (4Q403 1:43-44; 11QShirShab 5-6:5; cf. 1 En. 
14:12,15). 

Mulder 


43. For the first see AuS, VII, 81. The last two meanings are already noted by Bab. B. Bat. 19a 
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I. 1. Distribution; 2. Etymology; 3. LXX; 4. Meaning. II. 1. Verb; 2. Noun; 3. Summary. II. 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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I. 1. Distribution. The OT occurrences of the root qlh II! (distinct from gälä I, 
“roast”) and its nominal derivative gälön are distributed as follows: almost all the 14 or 
15 occurrences of the verb (2 in Deuteronomy; once each in Samuel, Psalms [possi- 
bly], and Proverbs; 7 [ms. B: 8] in Sirach; 2 in Isaiah) are in the niphal; there are two 
exceptions (Dt. 27:16; Sir. 10:29, hiphil). There are 21 occurrences of the noun gälön 
(once in Psalms, once in Job, 8 in Proverbs, 4 in Sirach, once in Isaiah, 2 in Jeremiah, 2 
in Hosea, once in Nahum, once in Habakkuk). We see that more than half of the occur- 
rences are in wisdom texts. 


2. Etymology. Scholars generally consider the verb qlh II a by-form of > 77? qll, 
“be light, small, insignificant.”* Bergsträsser cites it as an example of those instances in 
which two identical strong consonants develop synonymous weak forms.’ 

Extrabiblical (postbiblical) instances of g/h include Jewish Aram. ql’, “become con- 
temptible,” Syr. g‘/lda° (pael and aphel), “contemn,” and Tigr. gälä, “be proud, proudly 
disdain”; cf. also Arab. galä and galiya, “hate, abominate,” and OSA gly, “disgrace.”* 
On the noun gälön, cf. Jewish Aram. gland’, “ignominy, disgrace,’ and Syr. g‘ldyta’, 
“contempt, slander.” 


3. LXX. The LXX usually translates the verb with arimdzö/atimia/ätimos; exceptions 
are Dt. 25:3 (aschénomein), 1 S. 18:23 (ouchi éndoxos), Sir. 10:31 (ddoxos), and Sir. 
25:8 (andxios). For the noun gälön we almost always find atimia/atimdz6, except in Sir. 
6:1 (aischyné), Jer. 46:12 (LXX 26:12, phöne!). There is no equivalent in Sir. 34(31):29. 


4. Meaning. Because gih Il is a by-form of qll, we would expect it to share the lat- 
ter’s nuances,‘ i.e.. “be(come) or be considered light, contemptible” (niphal) and 
“make contemptible” (hiphil). The subst. gälön denotes the result, i.e., “contempt, dis- 
grace.” The LXX translation points in the same directions. Analysis of the context, 
synonyms, and antonyms involved in specific passages will lend additional precision. 


II. 1. Verb. Of the occurrences of the verb in the niphal, only three use the finite verb 
to express the action or perception of a reduction in public reputation or esteem. Dt. 
25:3 urges moderation in corporal punishment, “lest if more lashes are given your 
brother be degraded in your sight (wniglä Ghika I“ énéka).” A person’s dignity must 
not be degraded in the eyes of his brother by excess in administering corporal punish- 
ment. In Isa. 16:14 an apocalyptic addition to an oracle against Moab declares: “In 


1. HAL, Ill, 1101; GesB, 714. 

2. HAL, Ill, 1101; GesB, 714; Keller, 643. 

3. Hebräische Grammatik (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1918-29), II, $31c. See also Botterweck, 67-69, 
whose compilation of meanings associated with kl (gl) (42-44) probably goes too far, however, 
as Keller (642) correctly observes. 

4. Müller, 314. 

5. Keller, 643. 

6. HAL, Ill, 1101-2: GesB, 714. 
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three years, like the years of a hired worker, the glory of Moab will be brought into 
contempt (wniglä k*béd möäb), with great tumult.” Judgment will bring disrespect 
and contempt for the kabéd and hämön of a land or people — down to a tiny remnant 
(v. 14b). In a discussion of true and false honor, Sir. 11:6 speaks of God’s providential 
works (v. 4) that reverse social status: oppressed unknowns accede to the throne (v. 5), 
and “many rulers (ns’ym) have been utterly disgraced (nglw m’d) and the honored 
(nkbdym) have been handed over to the lowly” (ms. B). In other words, the niphal parti- 
ciples expressing high status and respect are antonyms to the niphal of glh. 

The niphal participle of g/h I always expresses low status and repute, both social and 
moral. In 1 S. 18:23b, for example, David initially responds evasively to Michal’s offer 
made through Saul: “Does it seem to you a little thing (n‘galla) to become the king’s 
son-in-law? I am a poor man and of no repute ( 75-ras wnigleh). In contrast to the status 
and wealth of King Saul, David points out his own humble social status. As a manifesta- 
tion of God’s judgment, Isa. 3:5 prophesies mutual oppression within the nation (v. 5a) 
and perversion of the social order (v. 5b): “The youth will be insolent to the elder and the 
base to the honorable (w‘hannigleh bannikbdd):’ Here the participle may go beyond the 
aspect of low social status, referring to the morally despicable individual who can rise in 
a state of anarchy.’ Prov. 12:9 addresses the situation of an individual of modest social 
status but substantial means (ownership of a slave, nigleh w“ebed lô) — in contrast to 
the self-important one (mtkbd) who has no food.® In Sir. 10:19 fear of God vs. transgres- 
sion of the law gives marked ethical and religious overtones to the contrast between 
nikbäd and nigleh: “Whose offspring are worthy of honor? Human offspring. Whose 
offspring are worthy of honor? Those who fear the Lord. Whose offspring are unworthy 
of honor (ngih)? Human offspring. Whose offspring are unworthy of honor (nglh)? 
Those who break the commandments.’ Likewise 10:31 presupposes a criterion for 
(dis)honor that transcends wealth or poverty: “One who is honored (nkbd) in poverty, 
how much more in wealth! And one dishonored (nglh) in wealth, how much more in 
poverty!”!9 Following a macarism of the man who lives with a sensible wife, 25:8d goes 
on to macarize the one who has not served a ng/h, an inferior in status and respect. 

In the context of a penitential psalm of a sick individual,'! Ps. 38:8(7) reads k*sdlay 
māl”û nigleh; most scholars derive the niphal from glh I: “My loins are filled with 
burning.” !2 Others, however,'!? follow the LXX (empaigmén), Vg. (illusionibus), and 


7. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1-12 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1991), 132. 

8. O. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1983), 145, 149; W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL 
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Sira. AB 39 (1987), 227, using LXX for the positive statements and ms. B for the negative. 

10. NRSV, following LXX and Syr. with Sauer, JSHRZ IIV/5, 531; Skehan and Di Lella, Ben 
Sira, 228. The Hebrew text of mss. A and B has been amplified. 

11. K. Seybold, Das Gebet des Kranken im AT. BWANT 99 (1973), 101-2, 105-6. 

12. HAL, III, 1101; most recently such exegetes as H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Minneapolis, 
1988), 409, and G. Ravasi, J! libro dei Salmi, 1 (1981), 691. 

13. Even-Shoshan, 897; C. A. and E. G. Briggs, Psalms I. ICC, 342; cf. G. R. Castellino, 
Libro dei Salmi (Turin, 1965), 117, 866. 
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Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos (ignominia) in deriving the form from gih II. Calvin's 
translation of nglh as foeditas (“repulsive sores”) would appear well worth consider- 
ing.'4 

The hiphil participle appears twice. In Dt. 27:16 Griir magleh ‘Gbiw w*’immé (in a 
decalogue of curses) refers to those who treat their parents with contempt (cf. Sir. 3:10, 
qlwn; Ex. 21:17; Lev. 20:9, gil piel). Sir. 10:29 cautions against false contempt for one- 
self: “Who will acquit those who condemn themselves? And who will honor those who 
dishonor (magleh) themselves?” The synonym mrsy suggests unjustified ethical self- 
abasement (antonyms: hsdyg, kbd). 


2. Noun. The noun gälön occurs 21 times, 7 times as subject. Prov. 11:2 (“When 
pride [zädön] comes, then comes disgrace [gälön], but wisdom is with the humble”) 
uses paronomasia and rhyme in v. 2aa-B to show how the seeds of contempt and dis- 
honor are already present in haughty behavior, in contrast to the honor that is the fruit 
of wisdom. Citing poverty and disgrace (rēš w“gälön) as the punishment incurred by 
those who ignore instruction, 13:18 emphasizes the social dimension even more, as 
does the promise of honor (y*kubbdd) for those who heed reproof. In 22:10 gälön (def- 
amation) is the consequence of quarreling (din) and abuse (mädön), which cease when 
the scoffer is driven out. In Isa. 22:18 the prophet threatens the arrogant steward 
Shebna with judgment and death in a distant land, angrily calling him “you disgrace 
(gälön) to your master’s house.” In other words, his arrogant conduct disgraces the 
king. In Jer. 13:26 Yahweh threatens Jerusalem, which has forgotten him: “I myself 
will lift up your skirts over your face, and your shame (q“lönek) will be seen” — an 
outwardly visible act of defilement (destruction) that reveals the inward self- 
denudation and self-defilement of the city through idolatry as adultery (cf. v. 27 and 
Nah. 3:5). Sir. 5:13 points out the ambivalent power of a speaker, in whose hand 
(power) lie käböd w*qdlén, public honor and dishonor; v. 13b equates the latter with 
the destruction wrought by the human tongue. Sir. 31:28(34:28) describes the positive 
triad of gladness, delight, and pleasure that result from wine drunk in moderation; v. 29 
contrasts these with the negative triad of headache, bitterness, and dishonor (gälön): 
gälön adds to bodily discomfort the dimension of public disgrace. 

Most frequently (11 times), gälön appears as an object. Hos. 4:18 summarizes ls- 
rael’s obduracy: “They indulge in fornication upon fornication, they love and love 
gälön maginneyha.” There is almost no end to the possibilities raised by this obscure 
phrase. For example, Andersen and Freedman link it with v. 19: “He [Yahweh] con- 
strains Ignominy with its shields, her lustful spirit . . . with its wings”; they interpret 
gälön as an idol.'!> With G. R. Driver, Wolff interprets mägen as “shameless”: “They 
(even love) the dishonor (of the) shameless.”!6 Noting LXX ek phrydgmatos, Rudolph 
translates: “Dishonor is the recompense for it.”'’ Horst and Robinson propose: “More 


14. In Librum Psalmorum Commentarius (1836), 298. 
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than their pride (migg“önim) they love dishonor.”'® In context, however, accepting the 
MT without emendation appears to be the simplest solution: “Loving, their princes 
love dishonor.”!? The idolatry of the authorities results in gälön. 

Hab. 2:16 threatens dishonor on the king of Babylon, who has made his neighbor 
drink the cup of wrath to gaze on his nakedness: “You yourself shall drink your fill of 
dishonor, not honor (säba'tä g@l6n mikkäböd).’?? In a prayer for God to come to judg- 
ment in a theophanic storm, Ps. 83:17(16) pleads that the enemies of the people will be 
ignominiously disgraced: “Fill their faces with shame (mailé’. . . gälön), that Yahweh's 
name may be sought and known” (cf. vv. 18-19[17-18]). The final words of Job 10:15 
are hard to analyze: “Sated with disgrace and steeped in affliction” (s*ba‘ gälön tir’ éh 
[rweh?] 'onyi).2! Here gälön is not a punishment (as in Hab. 2:15) but the disgrace of 
the innocent sufferer, parallel with affliction. 

In Proverbs gälön is the consequence of a fool’s actions. Prov. 3:35 presents käböd 
and gälön as the extreme, polar results of wisdom and folly, however the verb mérim in 
v. 35b is understood. Following LXX and Vg., some interpret the verb as the hiphil sin- 
gular ptcp. of rûm (“he [Yahweh] enhances their disgrace”) or emend to plural 
(m*rimim: “fools enhance their disgrace”).* Others read the hiphil ptcp. of mwr: “but 
fools exchange disgrace.”’>? According to 6:33, adulterers find wounds and dishonor 
(nega® w‘qalén), which will not be wiped away. In 9:7 gälön (“humiliation,” the dis- 
grace of failure) and miim (“scolding”) are the reward that scoffers and the wicked give 
those who try to correct them. According to 12:16, fools reveal themselves by venting 
their anger (ka‘as), the prudent (‘Griim) by ignoring insults (gälön). 

Jer. 46:12 is set in an oracle against Egypt, declaring its agony incurable after its de- 
feat at Carchemish (v. 11); here gälön is Egypt's shame broadcast by the news: “The 
nations hear of your shame (q‘/6nék), and your cry of woe (siwhdték) fills the earth.” 
Echoing the prophecy against Jerusalem in Jer. 13:26, Nah. 3:5 has Yahweh proclaim 
vengeance upon Nineveh for its bloody seduction of the nations: “and I will let nations 
look on your nakedness (ma‘ar) and kingdoms on your shame (gälön).” This shameful 
display of Nineveh’s nakedness reveals both her crime (diplomatic intrigue as prostitu- 
tion; cf. v. 4) and her punishment (destruction). According to Sir. 6:1 (“A bad name in- 
curs shame and reproach”’),?* gälön and a bad name (šēm ra‘) go hand in hand. 

In three texts gälön is the object of a preposition. In Hos. 4:7 God threatens to forget 
the sons of the priests who have forgotten the law; furthermore, God declares, “the 
more they increased, the more they sinned against me; I shall change their glory into 
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shame (k*bödäm b’gälön ‘Gmir).’ In other words, Yahweh will transmute the honor en- 
joyed by the priests on account of their status into contempt and dishonor. (This inter- 
pretation follows MT and LXX;* if the third person pl. hémirii is read with Tg. and 
Syr.,26 käböd is either the reality of Yahweh [displaced by idols], as in Ps. 106:20 and 
Jer. 2:11 [cf. rigqune sopherim: k*bédi*"|, or the [neglected] knowledge of God.?®) 
Prov. 18:3, “When wickedness comes, contempt comes also, and with dishonor comes 
disgrace (wim gälön herpå); speaks of the public disgrace incurred by wickedness.2? 
In Sir. 3:10, in a commentary on the commandment to honor one’s parents, gälön 
should probably be understood as active disparagement or humiliation: “Do not glorify 
yourself by dishonoring your father (7 ttkbd bglwn ‘byk), for that is no glory to you” 
(cf. Dt. 27:16). 


3. Summary. The texts in which gih II occurs refer to a lessening of public respect, 
stature, and honor (käböd), either undergone (niphal) or imposed (hiphil). Sometimes 
there is a strong emphasis on social role or status (1 S. 18:23; Isa. 3:5; Prov. 12:9; Sir. 
11:6; 25:8). To the outward dimension, Dt. 27:16; Sir. 10:19,31; and 10:29 add an in- 
ward, ethical, and religious dimension justifying disparagement, contempt, and dis- 
grace. In Sir. 11:6 this is due to God’s providence; in Isa. 3:5 and 16:14 it is explicitly a 
consequence of God’s judgment. It would be hard to trace the occurrences of the verb 
to a particular original situation or literary genre. 

The noun gälön almost always refers to diminished public respect or status, includ- 
ing disgrace and dishonor (cf. once more the common antonyms käböd/kbd as well as 
the synonyms herpå, biz, Sem ra‘, müm). We find the inward, ethical dimension espe- 
cially when gälön denotes God’s judgment. In Job 10:15 gälön is undeserved; in Sir. 
5:13 gälön and käböd are freely chosen. In Prov. 9:7 and 22:10 gälön is the work of an 
incorrigible scoffer, and in Sir. 3:10 it comes from a disrespectful son. Usually, how- 
ever, it is incurred through foolish and arrogant behavior (Prov. 3:35; 6:33; 11:2; 13:18; 
Sir. 31[34]:29). In prophetic texts, gälön is the consequence of God’s judgment on ar- 
rogance and wickedness (godlessness) in Israel (Hos. 4:7,18; Isa. 22:18; Jer. 13:26); 
but it can also punish the wickedness of the nations (Hab. 2:16; Nah. 3:5; Jer. 46:12; cf. 
also Ps. 83:17[16]). It occurs more frequently in prophetic texts than in early proverbial 
literature; nevertheless, the experience of contempt and dishonor as a consequence of 
arrogant and foolish behavior, a typical wisdom theme, may have inspired prophetic 
usage. 


III. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls we find only the subst. g/wn. It ap- 
pears in IQpHab 11:12 on Hab. 2:15-16, with reference to the priest “whose shame has 
exceeded his glory” (‘Sr gbr qlwnw mkbwdw). It may also be supplied in IQpHab 
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11:15. In IQH 12:25 the author confesses that he was formed from dust /mgqwr ndh 
w rwt giwn, “to be a source of uncleanness and vile disgrace”; in a similar vein 1QH 
13:15 says: “His counsel is in vile disgrace” (swdw ‘rwt gin). Interpreting Hos. 2:11(9), 
1QpHos? 2:12 says: “He smote them with hunger and nakedness, so that they fell prey 
to disgrace (lhywt Iglwin]). 

Marböck 
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I. Etymology: 1. Semitic; 2. Similar Roots. II. Statistics. III. Semantics: 1. Verb; 2. Nominal 
Forms; 3. Lexical Field. IV. Theology. V. LXX. VI. Extrabiblical Usage: 1. Dead Sea Scrolls; 2. 
Rabbinic Literature. 


I, Etymology. 

1. Semitic. The root gil appears in all Semitic languages with the basic meaning “be 
small, light”: Akk. galälu(m), “light, small,” gallalu, “inferior,” gallu, “small,” gallis, 
“carelessly,” etc.;! Aram. gil, “be small, light, young,” giyl, “light, quick”? “contempt- 
ible,” “insignificant”;* Syr. gal, gallil, “light, quick,” gallilata’, “lightness, quickness, 
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shortness”;> Ugar. ql, “be(come) inferior, bad”;° Can. yagillini, “he despises me”;’ 
Arab. galla, “be little, scarce”;® Eth. galala, “small, light, quick,” aglala, “lighten, de- 
spise.”? 


2. Similar Roots. It is disputed whether both qll and gly with its derivatives (niphal, 
“be contemptible”; hiphil, “treat with contempt”; gälön, “disgrace, dishonor”) go back 
to a common biliteral root;! it is also disputed whether the adj. gäläl, “smooth, pol- 
ished” (Ezk. 1:7; Dnl. 10:6), as well as the verbal forms gigi, “whet” (Eccl. 10:10), 
“shake” (Ezk. 21:26[Eng. 21]), and hitgalgel, “be shaken” (Jer. 4:24), derive from an 
independent homonymous root gi! [1.!! 


II. Statistics. There are 128 occurrences of the root qll and its derivatives in the OT: 
gal 12, niphal 11, piel 40 (including 8 in 2 Samuel and 7 in Leviticus), pual 3, hiphil 13, 
and the noun g“lälä 33 times (including 11 in Deuteronomy and 9 in Jeremiah). In ad- 
dition, both the piel and the noun occur 3 times each in Sirach. 


III. Semantics. All verbal and nominal forms can be understood semantically as re- 
flecting a basic meaning “be small, light, easy.” 


l. Verb. The verb, nevertheless, has undergone significant semantic differentiation 
in its various stems. This differentiation is evident even in the gal (G stem) gälal, 
which when constructed with min always means “swifter than”: eagles (2 S. 1:23, of 
Saul and Jonathan; Jer. 4:13, of horses), leopards (Hab. 1:8, of horses), “a weaver's 
shuttle” or “a runner” (Job 7:6 and 9:25, both referring to the days of Job's life). In 
other constructions we find such meanings as “diminish, subside” (Gen. 8:8,11: the 
waters of the deluge), “be very small” (Job 40:4: Job's response to a theophany), “be 
discredited” (Gen. 16:4-5: Sarai, who is childless, in the eyes of her pregnant slave 
Hagar). The qal is used in semantic antithesis to — 1233 käbed, which has the basic 
meaning “be weighty (physically and socially), be important,” and can therefore mean 
“be honored,” just as the noun — 7135 kābôd can mean “honor.” See, e.g., 1 S. 2:30: 
“Those who honor me (m%kabb*day) I will honor ( “kabbéd), and those who despise me 
shall be treated with contempt (yögallä)” Someone who has lost honor has lost all so- 
cial significance (gallötä) and deserves nothing more than a grave (Nah. 1:14). 

For the niphal, the meaning “be swift” is found only in Isa. 30:16 (pursuers). Else- 
where it means “be trivial, easy”: it is not a trivial matter for David to become the 
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king’s son-in-law (1 S. 18:23); it is too easy for a shadow to run its normal course (2 K. 
20:10); knowledge comes easily to one who understands (Prov. 14:6). In Jer. 6:14 and 
8:11 the syntagm 'al-n“gallä means “carelessly.” The niphal can also take on the mean- 
ing “still be too little” (2 S. 6:22; 1 K. 16:31; 2 K. 3:18; Isa. 49:6; Ezk. 8:17). 

The hiphil means “lighten, ease”: judges will make Moses’ work easier (Ex. 18:22); 
God may lighten his hand, i.e., ameliorate his punishment (1 S. 6:5); a yoke — taxes 
and forced labor — may be lightened (1 K. 12:4,9 par. 2 Ch. 10:4,9-10); sailors lighten 
a ship caught in a storm (Jon. 1:5). Here too kbd serves as an antonym. According to 
Isa. 23:9, Yahweh has determined to make negligible (/*hdgél) all the honored of the 
earth (nikbaddé Gres), stripping them of their influence and honor. According to Isa. 
8:23(9:1), Yahweh “brought into contempt (hégal) the land of Zebulun and the land of 
Naphtali”; ultimately, however, he will restore that region to glory (kbd hiphil). Ac- 
cording to 2 S. 19:44(43), the tribes of northern Israel complain to David that, even 
though they outnumber Judah and Benjamin ten to two, he has ignored them as a negli- 
gible quantity (h“qillötani). Ezk. 22:7 charges the inhabitants of Judah with treating fa- 
ther and mother with contempt. 

The piel, too, can reflect the basic meaning “be small, light, easy,” giving the sense 
“make small, deprive someone of their stature or importance (through words or ac- 
tions), make contemptible.” When parents are the object, the meaning is “dishonor, dis- 
parage,” or the like. Such behavior is a capital offense (Ex. 21:17; Lev. 20:9; cf. Prov. 
20:20; 30:11; Sir. 3:11,16). Before his single combat with David, Goliath “belittles” 
David as the Homeric warriors belittled their opponents, casting aspersions on his 
honor (1 S. 17:43). Gaal and his kinsfolk similarly disparage Abimelech during a wild 
drinking bout (Jgs. 9:27-28). Elı’s sons even “belittle” God by their conduct at the 
sanctuary, i.e., they are to blame for the inability of the pilgrims to take God and the 
sanctuary seriously (1 S. 3:13). According to Lev. 24:11-16,23, a blasphemer blas- 
phemes (ngb) Yahweh's name, thereby “belittling” Yahweh, vilifying him and speak- 
ing contemptuously of him. Disparaging, contemptuous speech is also referred to in 
Lev. 19:14: “You shall not (verbally) abuse the deaf.” Eccl. 7:21-22 probably makes a 
similar point: as a rule, superiors do not hear the disparaging words of their inferiors; 
even if they do, they should not be upset, because they have themselves frequently dis- 
paraged others. Eccl. 10:20 cautions against disparaging the king or the rich even in 
one’s bedroom, because the walls have ears. 

But if one wants nothing to do with some people and therefore wants to “put them 
down,” one does not just insult them but curses and reviles them. Therefore the piel of- 
ten takes on the meaning “curse, revile.” In such contexts it often appears in conjunc- 
tion with > IX ‘vr and in contrast to — "T93 brk piel; an example is Gen. 12:3: “I will 
bless those who bless you, and the one who curses you I will curse (m‘qgallel*ka G6r\.” 
According to Dt. 23:5(4), Josh. 24:9, and Neh. 13:2, Balaam was expected to “revile” 
(l*gallél) Israel; the Balaam narrative (Nu. 22:6,12; 23:7; 24:9) instead uses ‘rr, 
“curse,” without any apparent difference in meaning. In 2 S. 16:5,7,9-13, and 
19:22(21), the piel of g/l could be interpreted as “disparage, insult, belittle,” since the 
text does not describe Shimei as actually cursing David but as insulting him and throw- 
ing stones at him; however, | K. 2:8 requires us to interpret gi//él in both contexts as 
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“curse,” because here David says to Solomon: gil‘lani q‘lala nimreset, “He cursed me 
with a dangerous curse.” And of course Elisha “cursed” (way‘gall‘lém) the small boys 
who made fun of him, since they were mauled by bears immediately afterward (2 K. 
2:24). “Cursing” is also meant when the object of gi//é/ is a debtor who refuses to pay 
or a creditor who is pressing for payment (Jer. 15:10). Used in parallel with brk piel in 
Ps. 62:5(4) and 109:28, gil piel can only mean “curse.” The same is true in Neh. 13:25; 
Job 3:1; Prov. 30:10; Sir. 4:5. But what is the meaning of /“gallel in Gen. 8:21, since 
there is no mention of any actual curse in the whole deluge narrative? Here too we can 
probably follow the ancient versions (katardsasthai, maledicere) in translating the 
verse: “I will never again curse the earth.” 

The situation differs when God is the object of ql! piel. The verb ‘rr never has God 
as its object, probably because it appeared inconceivable actually to curse God; one 
could, however, “belittle” or “revile” God. Therefore ‘rr with a human object some- 
times appears alongside gi! piel with God as object: “You shall not revile God or curse 
a leader of your people” (Ex. 22:27[28]). In Lev. 24:11,14-15,23, the piel of gil with 
God as object appears alongside ngb, “blaspheme,” with the name of God as object; 
here too the best translation is something like “revile.” 

We find a different construction in Isa. 8:21: w*gillél b‘malké übe’löhäyw. Here too 
the usual translation is: “He [the hungry individual] will curse his king and God.” But 
the formula more closely resembles the construction bärek b*,'* “bless in the name of.” 
A better translation would therefore be: “He will curse and revile, irreverently calling 
on the name of the king and God.” Or could the passage even mean: “He will curse, 
consigning the one who deserted him to the judgment of the king and of God”? 

The pual is similar to the piel. Ps. 37:22 uses the ptcp. m“qulläläyw in parallel with 
m’böoräkäyw: “Those blessed by him [God] shall inherit the land, but those cursed by 
him shall be cut off.” According to Job 24:18, the portion in the land allotted to the 
wicked is cursed (fgullal). The usual translation of Isa. 65:20 is: “[In the messianic age 
of salvation] one who fails to reach the age of 100 will be considered accursed 
(y‘qullal)”; also possible is “. . . will be considered insignificant.” 


2. Nominal Forms. The adj. gal clearly preserved the basic meaning “light” in the 
expression gal b’ragläyw, “light on his feet, swift” (2 S. 2:18; Am. 2:15). Even used by 
itself, gal can mean “swift” (Isa. 18:2; 19:1; Jer. 46:6; Am. 2:14; Eccl. 9:11; Lam. 
4:19). This sense is explicit when gal is linked with m‘*hérd, “speedily” (Isa. 5:26; Joel 
4:4[3:4]). Jer. 2:23 compares the fickle nation to a “restive young camel” (bikrä gallä) 
turning this way and that. Hence ga/ can also mean “racehorse” (Isa. 30:16). Various 
emendations of gal-hü’ have been proposed in Job 24:18, but they are unnecessary: 
“They [the ungodly] are light on the face of the waters,” 1.e., they drift aimlessly as if 
floating on water. The meaning “be light, insignificant,” also explains the adj. g’lögel 
in combination with “bread, food.” In Nu. 21:5 the grumbling Israelites call the manna 
“this wretched food.” In Jer. 3:9 many lexicographers and exegetes understand the 
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noun göl as meaning “careless (adultery),” but the more likely meaning is “noise of 
adultery,” i.e., “raucous adultery.”!> 

The only meaning of the noun g“lälä, which is frequently contrasted with b*rdaké, is 
“curse.” Because he has deceived his father, Jacob is afraid that he will bring on him- 
self “a curse instead of a blessing,” but his mother responds: Glay gillärkä, “(if so) 
then let your curse be/come upon me” (Gen. 27:12-13). In the first instance, “curse” re- 
fers to words spoken by Jacob’s father; but clearly the notion of the mischief wrought 
by the curse also plays a role. The same combination of verbal expression and the mis- 
chief it causes is present in Deuteronomy. According to Dt. 11:26-29, Yahweh sets be- 
fore Israel “a blessing and a curse.” This “setting” consists in reciting a blessing on 
those who keep the covenant and curses (using the Griir formula reinforced by Gmén) 
on those who transgress the covenant; these blessings and curses are recited by the rep- 
resentatives of the people on Mt. Gerizim and by the Levites on Mt. Ebal (Dt. 27). In 
28:15,45 and 29:26(27), kol-hagq‘lalét refers to the curses recited in 28:16-45, some of 
which use an Grir formula. In 30:1 and 19, similarly, habb‘rakd w*hagg‘lald, “that | 
have set before you,” refers to the blessings and curses recited in 28:1-13,16-45; un- 
doubtedly, though, it also includes their consequent banes and benefits. By contrast, 
Josh. 8:34 refers only to the words, not the substance: “Joshua read all the words of the 
law, blessings and curses, according to all that is written in the book of the law.” But 
formulas and their consequences can hardly be kept separate when Dt. 23:6(5) and 
Neh. 13:2 state that God turned Balaam’s (intended) curse into a blessing. Similarly, 
the “curse of Jotham” that came on the inhabitants of Shechem (Jgs. 9:57) refers both 
to the words of the curse spoken by Jotham (9:20) and to the disaster that struck the 
city. When David voices the hope that Yahweh will repay him with good “instead of his 
curse” (2 S. 16:12), gillätö means both the words of the curse that Shimei hurled at 
him and the calamity they threaten. Later, therefore, David can call this curse “danger- 
ous” (qgldla nimreset, 1 K. 2:8). 

The expression häyä/nätan lig*lala, “become/make a curse,” is used formulaically 
in 2 K. 22:19; Jer. 24:9; 25:18; 26:6; 42:18 (here with /© ald); 44:8,12,22; 49:13; Zec. 
8:13. The meaning is clear from Jer. 29:22: the exiles use the false prophets as the sub- 
ject of a g‘lald, saying: “May Yahweh make you like Zedekiah and Ahab, whom the 
king of Babylon roasted in the fire.” In other words, the curse expresses the wish that 
someone suffer the same fate as Zedekiah and Ahab. This formula parallels the expres- 
sion “become/make a blessing”!* (cf. Zec. 8:13). Sir. 41:9 should probably be under- 
stood in a similar sense: “When you [the wicked] die, your death will be a curse” 
(Iglih). In other words, blessings will not honor your memory; instead, curses will cite 
your premature and dishonorable death as a cautionary example. 

All these texts treat a curse as effectual and very dangerous. reflecting the fear that 
the calamity described will come to pass unless God expressly annuls the curse (Dt. 
23:6[5]; Neh. 13:2). Prov. 26:2, however, denies the power of an undeserved curse: 
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“Like a sparrow in its flitting, like a swallow in its flying, an undeserved curse (gil“lat 
hinnäm) goes nowhere.” 

The meaning of Ps. 109:17 is unclear: the psalmist’s enemy “loved cursing (g“lälä); 
let curses come on him; he did not like b*raka; may it be far from him; he clothed him- 
self with g‘la/d like a coat.” Does this refer to curses upon the devout psalmist continu- 
ally uttered by the enemy, which will instead come upon him and bring him calamity, 
or is the curse the calamity unleashed by the machinations of the enemy, surrounding 
him on all sides like a coat? Also unclear is Prov. 27:14: “Whoever blesses (brk piel) a 
neighbor with a loud voice, early in the morning it will be counted as a curse (q“/dala).” 
This appears to mean that one should not utter blessings with abandon; they might 
arouse suspicion and be mistaken for curses.!? The meaning of Dt. 21:23 is also dis- 
puted: a criminal hung on a stake must be taken down and buried on the same day, “for 
anyone hung on a stake is a curse of God (gil*lat “l6him)” (cf. 11QT 64:11-12). Why is 
this, and what does “curse of God” mean? Sir. 3:9, however, is clear: “A father’s bless- 
ing strengthens the root; a mother’s curse (gilt m) uproots the young plant.” Here the 
parents’ blessing on a son who honors them is the wish that he may prosper; their curse 
is the wish that an undutiful son may suffer affliction. 


3. Lexical Field. We observe some semantic overlap between the root g/y'® with its 
verbal and nominal derivatives and the gal, nıphal, and hiphil of gi/ and the adj. gal, 
when the meaning is “be(come) despised, disdained,” “scorn, disgrace, shame.” Only 
the piel, the pual, and the noun g“lälä exhibit semantic affinities with ‘ald, ‘rr, ngb, gbb 
and their derivatives, with the meaning “curse” (verb and noun). There are, however, 
clear distinctions. 

The verb 7h always denotes a conditional curse upon oneself or others in the context 
of an oath, a binding promise, a treaty, a (contractual or covenantal) obligation, or the 
like; it threatens only the party breaking the agreement. Therefore 7h often stands 
alongside 5b" niphal, “swear,” and §*bii‘d, “oath”!’ (Gen. 24:37,41; 26:28,31; Nu. 5:21; 
Neh. 10:30[29]), or > AS brit (Gen. 26:28; Dt. 29:13[14]; Ezk. 16:59; 17:16-19). 
Such an “oath curse” can consist in recital of the Grür formula (1 S. 14:24); the curses 
using this same formula in Dt. 27:15-26 and 28:16-19 can occasionally (but only in late 
texts) be summarized as the älä or Glét “written in this book” (Dt. 29:19-20[20-21]; 
30:7; Dnl. 9:11; 2 Ch. 34:24). Never, however, do we find an 'älä referred to subse- 
quently as a g“lälä. In Jer. 42:18 and 44:12, “become an G/d” and “become a g“lälä” 
stand side by side, but clearly not as total synonyms: formal oath curses as well as in- 
formal vituperation will cite the miscreant. 

Clearly different from the piel and pual of qll are the verbal forms of ‘rr and the 
noun m“ &rä. The verb always refers to the utterance of set curse formulas by a person 
with authority, such as God, the king, a parent, or a mantic with special powers, like 
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Balaam (Gen. 3:14,17; 4:11; 9:25; 12:3; 49:7; Josh. 9:23; Jgs. 21:18; Nu. 22-24; Job 
3:8). Formally to curse a “leader of one’s own people” ıs an act of extraordinary pre- 
sumption (Ex. 22:27[28]). Only rarely is the noun m“ @rä, derived from ‘rr, used to de- 
note such formal cursing (Dt. 28:20; Mal. 2:2; 3:9; Prov. 3:33; 28:27). More frequently, 
such cursing is denoted by g*/da/id (Dt. 11:26,28-29; 27:13; 28:15,45; 29:26[27]; 
30:1,19; Josh. 8:34; Neh. 13:2). By contrast, the piel and pual of gi/ always refer to in- 
formal vituperation associated with insults and invective, such as is placed in the 
mouth of Goliath (1 S. 17:8-10,43), of Shimei (2 S. 16:5-8), and of Sennacherib’s em- 
issary outside Jerusalem (2 K. 18:19-35; 19:10-13); cf. also the piel of g/l in Job 3:1. 
God can never be the object of ‘rr; one cannot formally curse God, but only “belittle” 
(gil piel) God with blasphemous vituperation. To do so, however, is a capital offense 
(Ex. 22:27[28]: Lev. 24:11-23). The latter text uses the piel of qll together with ngb or 
gbb, with the name of Yahweh as object, probably meaning “pronounce the name of 
Yahweh clearly and distinctly.”'!* The situation is different in the case of q“lālâ: it can 
denote formal cursing as well as informal vituperation and insult. 


IV. Theology. The role played by the various forms of cursing in the religion and 
popular belief of Israel is discussed elsewhere.!? Of course many OT texts can be la- 
beled as curses even though they do not use any of the typical terms for “curse.” Lev. 
26: 14-38, for example, would have to be characterized as an G/d sanctioning the Holi- 
ness Code. Jer. 17:18 and 18:18-23 can be categorized as g“lälör. The proclamation of 
the ärür formula to inculcate the law (cf. Dt. 27-28) and the curses in Lev. 26, which 
can be called 'ālôt, probably had a cultic setting, i.e., they were recited when the law 
was proclaimed at the sanctuary. 

It is noteworthy that the terms for “curse” occur infrequently in the preaching of the 
prophets. It is therefore best to speak only of “curse elements” incorporated into pro- 
phetic oracles of judgment, especially when the ärär formula is used explicitly (as in 
Jer. 11:3; 19:5; and in the oracle against Moab in 48:10) or when the prophet uses such 
words as “they shall become a desolation, a disgrace, a taunt, and a curse [qālālâ or 
ālâ]” to threaten his people, Jerusalem, Judah (Jer. 24:9; 25:18; 26:6; 42:18; 
44:8,12,22), false prophets (29:22), or an enemy city (49:13). 

In the earlier period a curse (esp. one denoted by ‘rr) was considered an effectual 
and powerful utterance, able to inflict calamity. But even a q‘/da/d like that of Shimei 
can be a “dangerous curse” (1 K. 2:8). Yahweh, however, can annul any curse (2 S. 
16:12) and transform it into a blessing (Neh. 13:2). For the sage, an undeserved curse is 
totally meaningless (Prov. 26:2). 

Taking the basic meaning of g/l, “small, insignificant,” as our starting point helps us 
understand the use of brk piel in Job 1:11 and 2:5,9, on the assumption that in these 
texts brk is a euphemism for gil. In this case Satan and Job’s wife expect Job not to 
curse God but to “belittle” God, to declare God insignificant, weak, and helpless. Then 
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there is no tension between Job’s vigorous attacks on God in the dialogue and his vin- 
dication in 42:7. Job has not done what he was expected to do: he has not “belittled” 
God. On the contrary, he has recognized and acknowledged God as supremely power- 
ful, transcending all human judgment. 


V. LXX. Depending on the context and reflecting the meanings discussed above, the 
LXX uses various translations for the derivatives of the root qll. The adj. gal is repre- 
sented by drömos, elaphrös, and kouphos; the qal of the verb is represented by 
kouphizein, kopdzein, and exällesthai; the niphal by exouthenoün and eucharés/mikrés 
einai; the piel by atimdzein, drästhai, kakös eipein/erein, kakologein, and katarästhai; 
the hiphil by kouphizein, atimäzein, and hybrizein; the noun q‘lala is represented by 
ard, katdra, and katdrasis. 


VI. Extrabiblical Usage. 

l. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea Scrolls published to date use several derivatıves 
of the root gll. Here the adj. ql has the meaning “swift” (1QpHab 2:12, of the Kittim; 
6:2, of horses). Aram. glylyn (11 QtgJob 13:8 and 31:3) refers to swiftly passing clouds. 
In 1QSb 5:29 the giykh are probably the rapidly spreading members of the sect. The 
noun glih means “curse.” The plural in 1Q22 1:10 refers to curses pronounced upon 
those who violate the covenant; in 4Q176 21:2 the text is fragmentary and the context 
unclear. The piel invariably means “curse,” or more precisely “pronounce the Grar for- 
mula over” enemies and those who prove disloyal (1QS 2:4,10; 7:1; 5Q11 1:2 [recon- 
structing the fragmentary text]; 4Q511 11:3). The occurrences in 11QT 64:10,12 are 
discussed elsewhere.*° 


2. Rabbinic Literature. Rabbinic Hebrew texts use the piel and the noun gälä only 
with the meaning “curse.” The qal, the hiphil, and the adj. qal can take on the meaning 
“be light, swift, insignificant,’ “declare insignificant, belittle,” etc. In Aramaic texts we 
find g*lal with its derivatives, as well as the noun g‘/dld, “(consider) light, contemn, 
scorn,” etc. Only the aphel and (very rarely) the noun can take on the meaning “curse.” 
Modern Hebrew still preserves this semantic variety of the root gil. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. LXX. II. 1. Physical Object; 2. Figurative Usage; 3. 
Family. 


I. 1. Etymology. The Hebrew primary noun gen (pl. ginnim) is well attested with the 
meaning “nest” in Israel’s environs: Akk. ginnu, “nest,” but also “family”;! Arab. ka/ 
inn, “nest, home, refuge”;? Middle Heb., Aram. qën, gifi)nnä', “nest,” but also “a pair 
of sacrificial birds”;? Syr. gen, gennä', “nest”;4 Mand. gina’, “nest, family.” As a rule 
the gemination of the final consonant distinguishes it from all the occurrences of the 
Heb. root > NIR gäneh, “reed,” to which it is etymologically unrelated. From the same 
root there is a denominative verb gnn, “nest”; analogous verbs occur in other Semitic 
languages: Akk. ganänu;® Arab. kanna, which also means “cover, protect”;’ Middle 
Heb., Aram. gnn; Syr. gnn;? Mand. gnn.'° 


2. Occurrences. There are 13 occurrences of the noun: 4 in the Pentateuch, 2 in Isa- 
iah, once each in Jeremiah, Obadiah, and Habakkuk, 2 in Job, once each in Psalms and 
Proverbs; there are 5 occurrences of the verb in the geminate stems: once in Isaiah, two 
in Jeremiah (22:23 Q), once in Ezekiel, and once in Psalms. Occurrences outside the 
MT include Sir. 14:26; 36:31 (noun); 37:30 (verb, which the LXX renders with a form 
of einai), as well as 1QH 4:8-9. The noun occurs frequently in Mish. Qinnim (“a pair of 
sacrificial birds”), and may be assumed in 11QT 65:1-2, where the text is fragmentary. 


3. LXX. As a rule the LXX translates gen with nossid. In Isa. 16:2 we find neossös, 
with no difference in meaning. In Jer. 49:16 the LXX (30:16) has a different text than 
the MT. In Job 29:18 the MT is paraphrased. The verb qnn is translated uniformly with 
nosseuein. 


Il. 1. Physical Object. In the OT, with one exception, nests are inhabited by birds. 
The text may speak of birds in general (‘6p, Isa. 16:2; Ezk. 31:6) or be more specific: 


gen. > MIY yönä; > WI neser; > MY ‘6p; > VE sippör. 


l. AHw, II, 922; CAD, Q, 257-60. 
2. Lane, I/7, 2633. 

3. Jastrow, 1387. 

4. CSD, 509. 

5. MdD, 411. 

6. AHw, II, 897; CAD, Q, 80-81. 
7. Lane, I/7, 2633. 

8. Jastrow, 1287. 

9. CSD, 509. 

10. MdD, 414. 
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neser, griffon vulture” (Dt. 32:11 [here perhaps simply a large bird of prey];!! Jer. 
49:16 par. Ob. 4; Job 39:27), a small bird (sippör, Dt. 22:6; Ps. 84:4[Eng. 3]; Prov. 
27:8: Ps. 104:17), a swallow (d“rör, Ps. 84:4[3]), a dove (yönä, Ps. 55:7[6]), or a stork 
(h“sidä, Ps. 104:17).!2 Only in Isa. 34:15, in a list of demonic creatures, is the arrow 
snake (gippöz) mentioned. 

Nothing is said about the material used for nests; even in regions where vegetation 
was sparse, the usual materials were probably employed. Trees are the preferred loca- 
tion for nests (Dt. 22:6; Jer. 22:23; Ezk. 31:6; Ps. 104:17) because of the special protec- 
tion they offer. In Ps. 104:17 it is Yahweh who provides trees to protect the birds. Ezk. 
31:6 compares Pharaoh to a unique, life-giving tree. Other texts, especially those con- 
trasting a nest with ordinary human life, emphasize the security of its location high in 
the mountains (Nu. 24:21; Jer. 49:16 par. Ob. 4 [“among the stars”]; Hab. 2:9; Job 
39:27). Ps. 84:4(3) presupposes that nests were built in the crannies of walls; Jer. 48:28 
(“crevices in the rock”) is similar. Dt. 22:6 mentions a nest on the ground by the road- 
side. The earliest core of this text (vv. 6a,7a) prohibits simultaneous removal of a bird 
and its young from their nest, probably on account of an ancient taboo (cf., e.g., Ex. 
23:29b) rather than for humanitarian reasons.!? It was common practice, however, to 
gather eggs from deserted nests (Isa. 10:14). 


2. Figurative Usage. The OT is fond of using birds and their nests to describe human 
life and behavior. The bird staying in its nest is a symbol of stability, security, and pro- 
tection; similarly, leaving the nest and an empty nest itself (Isa. 10:14) represent expo- 
sure and vulnerability. Frequently, therefore, we find bayit, “house,” and forms of ysb, 
“dwell,” side by side with statements about nests. For example, the pilgrim in the tem- 
ple finds a home there as the swallow finds her nest (Ps. 84:4[3]). In an oracle of judg- 
ment Isa. 34:15 emphasizes stability. In Ezk. 31:6 and Ps. 104:17 it is the trees them- 
selves that provide protection for the animals (and human beings). Some oracles 
against foreign nations show that loss of one’s home was perceived as a severe punish- 
ment. Although they feel safe in their “nests,” they will fall victim to Yahweh's judg- 
ment: he will drive them from the remotest heights. There is no place where a human 
being can flee from Yahweh (Isa. 16:2; Jer. 49:16 par. Ob. 4; also Nu. 24:21 [JS], a sec- 
ondary addition to the Balaam oracles that uses a play on the words gen and qayin [c].] 
to threaten the Kenites with disaster). Misguided attempts to achieve security indepen- 
dently are attacked by Jer. 22:23 and Hab. 2:9. These passages illustrate the importance 
to the Israelite of a settled, permanent residence. Prov. 27:8 represents the voluntary 
sacrifice of one’s protective environment as irrational and contrary to nature.!4 Only in 
“his place” (m“gömö) does the individual experience the protection of the community. 
The homeless are met with skepticism (Sir. 36:31). Rooms in the ark for protection 


11. O. Keel, Jahwes Entgegnung an Ijob. FRLANT 121 (1978), 69. 

12. O. Keel et al., Orte und Landschaften der Bibel, I (Zurich, 1984), 161. 

13. For the former see O. Keel, Das Böcklein in der Milch seiner Mutter und Verwandtes. 
OBO 33 (1980), 44-45; for the latter, G. von Rad, Deuteronomy. OTL (Eng. trans. 1966), 141. 

14. H.-J. Hermisson, Studien zur israelitischen Spruchweisheit. WMANT 28 (1968), 78. 
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against the deluge are suggested by Gen. 6:14 (P); the double accusative object does 
not require the repetition of ginnim.'> The meaning “chambers” is supported by Gilg. 
xi.62, which parallels Gen. 6:14.16 


3. Family. The false security of building one’s own nest stands in contrast to the se- 
curity of the nest protected by Yahweh. Dt. 32:11, which may go back to an early 
source (cf. also Ex. 19:4),'’ pictures the relation of Yahweh to Israel as that of a neser 
to its nest. Here “young” is probably a better translation than “nest” (cf. Akk. ginnu; 
also Sir. 14:26). The image of a vulture circling menacingly high over the rocky crags 
provided a striking illustration of Yahweh’s protection that Israel experienced. 

It is disputed whether gén should also be understood in this sense in Job 29:18 (ginni = 
“my family”), or whether this text alludes to the myth of the phoenix, which is restored to 
life after being consumed by fire along with its nest.'* In the latter case, hâl (cj.) should be 
understood as “phoenix.!? But this interpretation is not persuasive: the central idea of the 
myth, the resurrection of the phoenix, is not a theme of Job (cf. 30:23). On the contrary, 
the Hebrews looked forward to attaining a great age (e.g., Gen. 25:8) and dying in the 
bosom of the family (on the motif see Gen. 49; on death in a foreign land, Am. 7:17). 
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I. 1. Etymology. Etymological investigation of the root gn’ is unproductive. Lack of 
any semantic relationship rules out the phonetically similar Akk. ugnü, with the sub- 
stantival meaning “lapis lazuli” and the secondary adjectival meaning “greenish-blue,”! 
as well as Arab. gana’a, “be red or black”? The adj. gannä’u,? which appears in one text 
from Boghazköy with the meaning “envious,” as well as the nouns qin `u (Neo-Assyrian) 
and ginnu (Middle Babylonian), “envy,”* probably reflect Northwest Semitic influence. 
One Ugaritic occurrence (“I will be zealous for the name of the sons of the princes”) re- 
calls Ezk. 39:25.° There are more extensive occurrences (verb, noun, and adjective) in 
Aramaic with the meanings “(feel/arouse) jealousy or envy” Middle Hebrew also uses 
the piel in a causative sense (“make jealous”).’ Eth. and Amhar.? ganna‘a, gan'i, and 
gan‘at mean “jealousy” and “envy”; the same is true for Tigre!” and Sogotri.!! In Syriac, 
again, the root gn’ expresses “zealous effort to attain something.”!? 


2. Occurrences. The root gn’ occurs a total of 85 times in the OT. The noun gin @ oc- 
curs 43 times. There are just 7 occurrences in the Pentateuch (Nu. 5:14 [twice],30; 
25:11 [3 times]; Dt. 29:19[Eng. 20]), whereas we may note a concentration in Isaiah (7 


Bernhardt, Gort und Bild (Berlin, 1956); A. van den Born, “Eifersucht Gottes)” BL?, 368-69; 
H. A. Brongers, “Der Eifer des Herrn Zebaoth,” VT 13 (1963) 269-84; C. Dohmen, 
“*Eifersiichtiger ist sein Name’ (Ex 34,14),” TZ 46 (1990) 289-304; P. Gibert, “Figures bibliques 
du monothéisme,” in idem, M. Jourjon, and H. Bourjois, Le monothéisme (1985); E. Haag, ed., 
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Jahwes im AT,” ZAW 28 (1908) 42-52; B. Lang, “Jahwe allein!” Conc 21 (1985) 30-35; 
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occurrences) and Ezekiel (10). There are 20 occurrences in the prophets, always (ex- 
cept in Isa. 11:13) with God as subject. Wisdom literature, by contrast, deals with hu- 
man gin‘ä (19 occurrences). The adjs. gannä’ (Ex. 20:5; 34:14 [twice]; Dt. 4:24; 5:9; 
6:15) and gannö’ (Josh. 24:19; Nah. 1:2) are used only with reference to God.'!? The 
verb occurs mostly in the piel (30 times); roughly half of all its occurrences are in theo- 
logical contexts. All 5 occurrences with God as subject are in prophetic books 
(Ezekiel, Joel, Zechariah). There are just 4 occurrences of the hiphil (Dt. 32:21 [subj. 
God]; Dt. 32:16 [human subj.]; Ps. 78:58 [subj. Israel]; Ezk. 8:3 [subj. a cultic image]). 


3. Lexical Field. The verb > 20% Ghab functions as both an antonym and a prereq- 
uisite (meeting of extremes) of gn’. Emotions associated with gn’ include > AR ap, > 
on hemä, and > DV) kd‘as. Words having to do with fire are used frequently to qual- 
ify gn’: > UR Eš, > Y3 ba’ar, > 07 resep. The object can simply stand in the ac- 
cusative or be introduced by the prep. b* (Gen. 30:1; 37:11; Dt. 29:19[20]; 32:16,21; 
Ezk. 23:25; Ps. 37:1; 78:58; Prov. 3:31; 23:17; 24:1,19; in these cases gn’ is directed 
against the object) or l° (Nu. 11:29; 25:13; 2 S. 21:2; 1 K. 19:10,14; Ezk. 39:25; Joel 
2:18; Zec. 1:14; 8:2; Ps. 106:16; here the action is on behalf of the object). 


II. Secular Usage. In the human domain gn’ refers primarily to a violent emotion 
aroused by fear of losing a person or object.!* An association with the idea of owner- 
ship is suggested in Hebrew by the phonological similarity of gn’ to > JP gänä (note 
the orthographic errors in Ezk. 8:3 and Ezr. 7:17),'> but a psychological and semantic 
affinity should not be rejected out of hand.'® In English a sense of entitlement to an ob- 
ject is described most often as envy, whereas a claim on a person is described as jeal- 
ousy. The fact that Hebrew has only a single word to cover both aspects seems less sur- 
prising when we note, for example, that the languages of central Europe did not 
distinguish zeal, envy, and jealousy until after the Middle Ages.'? Even today the dis- 
tinction is not always entirely clear. 


1. Jealousy. The statements in Nu. 5:14,15,18,25,29,30 are quite clear. Even if the 
verbs sth and m’ in v. 12b are somewhat vague about the nature of the wife’s unfaith- 
fulness, the expression kb 7§ in v. 13a shows that the subject is a sexual transgres- 
sion. The rüah that v. 14 describes as coming upon the deceived husband naturally has 
an aspect of rage and fury,'* but this anger is an element of jealousy. It is therefore ap- 
propriate to call Nu. 5:11-31 a “jealousy ordeal.” The situation is such that the objec- 
tive crime of adultery cannot be proved; therefore the necessary conditions for a con- 
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viction have not been met. The possibility of the wife’s innocence (v. 14b) is a 
secondary addition. !? A magical rite is therefore employed to resolve the question: the 
procedure laid out in vv. 15ff. combines a curse ritual with an ancient magic potion 
ritual. The designation of the grain offering as > 125P gorbän is P terminology. The 
double reference to the offering as both minhat zikkärön and minhat g“nä’öt (v. 15) is 
noteworthy.2? Both the construction (apart from Nu. 5 minhä appears only in Ex. 
29:41; Lev. 2:14; 6:7,16[14,23]; Nu. 4:16) and the description of the offering itself 
(v. 15*) suggest a late date for this text, which presupposes familiarity with the legis- 
lation of Leviticus governing sacrifice.*! The absence of any supplement to Nu. 5 
treating a wife’s jealousy is due to the patriarchal ideology of the OT: adultery is an 
infringement on the husband’s property rights (cf. Ex. 20:17).22 A man’s infidelity is 
therefore of no moment unless it infringes on the rights of another man. A wife has no 
legal or cultic recourse.?? 

Prov. 6:34 speaks of fury** as a consequence of jealousy. The theme of 6:20-35 is a 
warning against the “strange woman”; vv. 33-35, expanding on v. 32, describe the 
treatment of the adulterer by the jealous husband: his vengeance extends to the death of 
his rival. In Nu. 5, by contrast, the “beloved(?)” wife is the object of her husband’s 
gin G@. In general there is some ambiguity as to whether the object of jealousy is the 
partner or the rival.2> Jealousy knows no mercy; therefore Prov. 27:4 also warns against 
this intensification of hemä and ‘ap. 

Prov. 14:30 takes up the theme that jealousy is unhealthy for the jealous individual 
as well: it is a consuming disease that infects the lover, the antithesis of a /éb marpé’. 
This painful shadow side of love is also the theme of the theoretical musing in Cant. 
8:6, where the power of jealous passion as an intensification of love is compared to the 
power of death and the netherworld. This passage also expresses the ambivalent posi- 
tion of jealousy between the extremes of love and death.*® The text compares jealousy 
to Zš and describes it as resep. 

Neither Prov. 14:30 nor Cant. 8:6 mentions the triangle constituted by the jealous 
individual, his rival, and his partner, which represents the fundamental constellation of 
jealousy. In these passages, therefore, gn’ is better translated as “passion,” although the 
similarity of the two terms needs to be kept in mind, since frequently jealousy is best 
understood as the actualization of passion confronted by a threat. In the face of mortal- 
ity, even passions such as love, hate, and jealousy lose their power; Qoheleth can there- 
fore counsel composure (Eccl. 9:6). 


19. The whole section is analyzed by D. Kellermann, Der Priesterschrift von Numeri 1:1 bis 
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2. Envy. Apart from the direct relationship between men and women, in some pas- 
sages the emphasis is on the “envious” side of gn*’.’ In Gen. 26:13-14 (J) the descrip- 
tion of Isaac’s wealth and the use of gd! to describe his prosperity do not reflect the real 
situation of the patriarchs, who lived as marginal nomads. This language betrays the 
perspective and purpose of the later author, who was quite unfamiliar with this mode of 
life. Its function is to describe the conflict with the Philistines, which — since Isaac is 
represented as the heir of the blessing promised in Gen. 12:1-3 — ends with a peace 
treaty. 

In Gen. 30:1 (J) the bearing of many children is the wellspring of rivalry. The ex- 
pression gn’ b* referring to envy of the advantages enjoyed by others reappears in 37:11 
as an introductory motif of the Joseph novella. The reason Joseph’s brothers hate him 
is stated in vv. 3-4; sn’ (vv. 4,8) and gn’ b* (v. 11) are virtually synonymous. 

An end to hostility based on envy is described in Isa. 11:13, in a vision of the recon- 
ciliation of the two kingdoms of Israel. Reunification was clearly a pressing concern at 
the time this text was written. Since it presupposes Deutero-Isaiah and exhibits the- 
matic parallels to Neh. 3:33-4:17(4:1-23) and Zec. 11:4-17, it probably dates from the 
period of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Ezk. 31:9, a redactional expansion of the description of the world tree in vv. 3-8, is 
the only instance of metaphorical usage of gn’: it “introduces a living and judging ‘en- 
vironment’ for the tree.”?8 The envy of the trees represents the rivalry of the great pow- 
ers. 

Wisdom texts caution about the negative consequences awaiting those who allow 
gin a to influence them. In Job 5:2, for example, the statement that envy slays the sim- 
ple accords with the traditional notion of the connection between conduct and its con- 
sequences. This notion also lies behind Prov. 24. In v. 1 the wisdom teacher cautions 
against envying (gn b*) the wicked and desiring (wh) to associate with them. The rea- 
son follows in v. 2: such association brings nothing but trouble. God’s retribution ac- 
cording to everyone's deeds is impressed on the reader in v. 12b. In principle v. 19 ad- 
mits two different translations: following the model of v. 1, we may translate “do not be 
jealous of them” or “do not envy them!”?? The reason, stated in v. 20, would then be 
that doing so jeopardizes one’s own future (cf. v. 14). The other translation is based on 
the synonymous parallelism of gn’ and Arh hithpael: “Do not brood over evildoers, for 
God will see to their end.” Such brooding would be wrong, because it would indicate 
a lack of trust in God’s retribution. The same terminology appears once more in Ps. 37, 
a didactic psalm. The psalmist appeals to Yahweh’s compensatory justice and counsels 
quiet patience (v. 7). The reappearance of hrh (v. 7) and the continuation with ap and 
hemä suggest the translation “brood” in v. 1.3) 

The situation in Prov. 3:31 is comparable. The MT reads tibhar, so that the warning 
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against envy of (b*) the wicked is coupled with a warning against imitating them out of 
envy. This would fit with the first translation of 24:19. If, however, we accept the LXX 
reading zéldtés, representing a synonym of gn’ (BHS suggests tithar), we face the same 
problem as in 24:19. But the antithetical motivation in v. 32 indicates rather that the 
wicked are not to be envied because they will meet the end they deserve. 

A play on words may lie behind Prov. 23:17: v. 17a clearly expresses a pejorative 
opinion of zeal, whereas v. 17b in typical wisdom style extols the knowledge of God as 
a goal to be sought zealously. The traditional view comes to an end in the “crisis of 
wisdom.” Quite in the manner of the book of Job, Ps. 73 (sometimes called the “Job 
psalm”) examines the sufferings of the righteous (v. 14) in the light of the prosperity of 
the wicked. The temptation to envy (qn’ b*) the wicked and imitate them (vv. 3,15) is 
great. This temptation explains the danger mentioned in v. 2. Here again the translation 
“envy”32 is preferable to “brood.”>> Only a sense of God’s presence even in suffering 
(vv. 17,23-28) enables the psalmist to see the futility of apparent prosperity.>* If we ac- 
cept Eccl. 4:4, gn’ (min) is the fruit of all successful toil. The context (vv. 1-16), which 
discusses exploitation, and the pejorative evaluation in v. 4b indicate that the author has 
more in mind than “healthy competition.”>? 


3. Zeal. The aspect of zeal stands in the foreground when gn’ is constructed with /®. 
In Nu. 11:29, for example, Joshua expresses zealous concern for Moses’ prerogatives, 
almost acting in his place. 

The parenthetical comment in 2 S. 21:2b (secondary; note the resumption of v. 2aß 
by v. 3a) is a historicizing piece of ethnography based on Josh. 9 and inserted into the 
plague narrative (2 S. 21-24) by the Dtr historian.?® It ascribes the bloodguilt infecting 
the royal house to Saul’s attack on the Gibeonites b*gann6 176 libné yisrda él. 

Zeal for the house of God consumes the persecuted speaker of Ps. 69. Mention of 
the house of God suggests that the psalmist should be assigned to those circles that 
urged the building of the second temple (Zec. 7:3; Hag. 1:8ff.). His activity did not 
achieve its intended result, but merely elicited scorn (vv. 10-13[9-12]). Fervent zeal 
“for” (v. 10a[9a]) can be as consuming ( Gkal) as zeal “against.” This holds true also in 
Ps. 119:139, although here the text has only “my zeal” without any explicit object. The 
context of the righteous individual suffering on behalf of Yahweh recalls that of 
69:10(9). Ps. 119, however, focuses not on the temple (as LXX suggests by adding “for 
your house”) but on the law ('ädöt, v. 138; törä, v. 142; miswöt, v. 143). 

Noteworthy is the very late text Ps. 106:16; the reference to Nu. 16 presupposes the 
existence of the Pentateuch in its final form. The context indicates use of the wrong 
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preposition: “be jealous of °°’ is usually expressed by b°. Even postulating a hiphil form 
(“they tormented Moses”3*), with LXX, does not help greatly, because there is no other 
instance of gn‘ hiphil with /*. There is no convincing solution to the problem. The con- 
text suggests the translation “be envious of.” 

The texts in which, in a theological context, a human being is zealous for God 
constitute a distinct group. In 2 K. 10:16 Jehu’s zeal finds violent expression in a rev- 
olution. This late Dtr verse anticipates the liquidation of the worshipers of Baal de- 
scribed by DtrN. Jehu’s attack on Baal and his worshipers recalls the actions of Elijah 
and Elisha. Thus the Elijah narrative (1 K. 18:19,40) contains echoes of Jehu (2 K. 
10), as well as similar terminology: in the context of a theophany (1 K. 19), Elijah de- 
scribes his own actions as zeal for Yahweh (figura etymologica). Vv. 13b and 14 re- 
peat vv. 9b and 10; the original locus of Elijah’s statement about his zeal is not the 
theophany (vv. 1-13a) but the late Dtr commissioning (vv. 13b-18), introduced by 
Elijah’s grievance. The “mistaken anticipation” in vv. 9b and 10 is due to a redaction 
that interpolates the dialogue into an encounter with God, elaborating it into a the- 
ophany.°? 

A final instance, likewise late, is Phinehas’s zeal for “his God” (Nu. 25:11,13).# 


III. Theological Usage. Roughly half of all the occurrences of the root have to do 
with God's jealousy. They are of substantial importance, since they concern the central 
characteristic of OT belief: Yahweh’s demand that he alone be worshiped, enshrined in 
the great commandment. 

The range of meanings noted in our analysis of secular usage suggests that we take 
“jealousy” as our point of departure for translating the root in theological contexts. 
Various scholars have rejected this starting point on the grounds that this translation 
represents “a crude anthropopathism . . . that he [God] would better do without.”*! Ulti- 
mately, however, this concern only serves the Stoic notion of divine impassibility, 
which is inconsistent with the biblical understanding of God*? but is often espoused 
nevertheless by both Christian*’ and Jewish theology, creating problems of exegesis. 


1. @l ganna’. The adj. ganna’ is associated directly with the noun @/ in Ex. 20:5; 
34:14; Dt. 4:24; 5:9; 6:15. All these texts involve a causal (ki) noun clause in the con- 
text of prohibiting the worship of other gods. In the two Decalogue passages and in the 
so-called prerogative law (Ex. 34), the words are a self-predication on the part of 
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Yahweh. But the formulation of the individual passages differs in detail, so that we 
cannot speak of a formula in the strict sense. 

If we start with the earlier legal corpus, the prerogative law of J, the first thing we 
notice is the repetition of ganna’ in Ex. 34:14. The causal clause follows the earliest 
OT prohibition of the worship of other gods*> and precedes the prohibition of making a 
covenant with the inhabitants of the land, which may be viewed as a consequence. The 
construction is grammatically ambiguous. Yahweh's name is the subject of the noun 
clause (v. 14b), on which depends another noun clause with gannä’ as subject and 5*mé 
as predicate (casus pendens). But it is also possible that gannä’ stands in simple appo- 
sition to Yahweh. In the context of the proper name, the second naming is noteworthy. 
It is explained by the revelations of God’s name in Ex. 3:14-15 and — more directly — 
34:6: both express the singularity of Yahweh. In the second portion of the causal clause 
(v. 14b), the emphatic pronominal suffix makes clear that we are not dealing here with 
an epithet: the name identifies the very person of God. If jealousy is a critical element 
of the name of Yahweh, apart from any description of his nature or attributes, our atten- 
tion must turn at once to the relationship between Yahweh and his worshipers. It is 
characterized by an intolerant demand for exclusivity: it is Yahweh’s will “to be the 
only God for Israel, and . . . he is not disposed to share his claim for worship and love 
with any other divine power.* In substance, though not in language, the similarity to 
Hosea is unmistakable. With exemplary clarity, the latter uses the image of marriage to 
describe the relationship between Israel and its God (Hos. 2:4,7[2,5]; 3:1 ff.; 4: 16ff.; 
etc.).4’ The actions of the unfaithful wife represent the worship of other gods upon the 
high places, Israel’s adoption of the Canaanite Baal cult. Yahweh is the husband who 
goes after his wife, brings her back, and admonishes her, maintaining his exclusive 
rights (13:4).48 The Deuteronomists developed the notion of a marriage between 
Yahweh and Israel, introduced by Hosea, into a “covenant theology.”*? In Ex. 34:14 the 
figurative language about a jealous God is linked with Hoseanic theology to support 
Yahweh's demand to be Israel’s sole God — i.e., monolatry. It therefore occupies a 
crucial position in the development of the OT notion of God, shaped primarily by the 
prophets of the northern kingdom and by the Yahwist. The theological milieu is still 
that of polytheism, but within that milieu a polemic line of demarcation establishes 
Yahweh's sole authority for his own people. 

In contrast to the Decalogue’s prohibition of other gods, Ex. 34:14 says nothing of 
any punishment or consequence if the commandment is not observed. In the course of 
Israel's history, however, this element took on great importance. In Dt. 5:9, therefore, 
the threatened punishment follows immediately after the statement that Yahweh is a 
jealous God. The dichotomy of steadfast love for the faithful and punishment for the 
faithless is borrowed from the confessional formula ın Ex. 34:7, but with a characteris- 
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47. J. Jeremias, Hosea. ATD XXIV/1 (1983), in loc. 
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tic reversal: first the threat of punishment, which is directed against Israel,°® and only 
then the promise of salvation. The punishment and reward stipulated in Dt. 5:9 refer 
not only to the prohibition of idols but also to the prohibition of other gods in v. 7.5! 
Despite the interpolated prohibition of idols, the text thus takes into account the close 
relationship, established by Ex. 34:14, between the prohibition of other gods and the 
Statement of Yahweh’s jealousy. Since continued evolution toward monotheism made 
the prohibition of other gods more or less otiose but enhanced the importance of the 
prohibition of idols,°* in Ex. 20:3 the prohibition of other gods is separated by asynde- 
ton from the prohibition of idols, while the statement of Yahweh’s jealousy remains as- 
sociated with the latter. 

Dt. 4:24 can totally ignore the prohibition of other gods. The textual environment 
(vv. 19-28) goes on to ground the prohibition of idols on Yahweh’s jealousy, then de- 
scribes at some length the consequences of disobedience,>* as suggested by the present 
circumstances of the later Deuteronomist (cf. also 29:19). This terminology also ac- 
cords with the interpretation of Yahweh’s jealousy as “burning, consuming anger” 
(6:15). The allusion to the Decalogue in vv. | 3ff. presupposes the latter’s existence and 
suggests the same redactor for 6:10-18 as for 4:19-28.>4 

Finally we come to Josh. 24:19 and Nah. 1:2, with the adj. gannö”. In the “congress 
at Shechem, Joshua presents the people two alternatives: either serve Yahweh or fall 
into sin; the people choose to serve Yahweh (v. 16). Following this decision, Joshua’s 
laconic statement in v. 19 appears unmotivated. The assurance with which vv. 19b and 
20 speak of disaster also betrays an author who knows whereof he speaks, because he 
has lived through it.°> The God who will not forgive is an element of Dtr thought. The 
expansion of gannö’ by the addition of g*ddsim also suggests a late date. Here for the 
first time jealousy and holiness together are understood as attributes of God’s nature, 
with the result being a kind of jealous holiness.>® 

Nah. 1:2 belongs to a secondary framework surrounding the core text in 1:3b-5; it 
resumes in v. 5. The intent of the theophany described is eschatological; it envisions a 
cosmic judgment. The text uses gannö’ as a synonym of nögem, qualified further by 
hemä and nöter>’ 


2. Yahweh's Jealousy. All four texts that use the hiphil express causation with refer- 
ence to jealousy in the context of the great commandment: by (b*) worshiping other 
gods or idols, Israel made God jealous. In Dt. 32:16 and 21 the parallelism with - O¥5 
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kā'as shows that we are dealing with a late Dtr text.?® V. 16 already refuses to call the 
objects of worship deities. V. 17 echoes the terminology of Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 41:21- 
29; 43: 10ff.; 44:9-20). V. 21 transforms the “covenant formulary” into its opposite. The 
context would lead us to expect gn’ hiphil in v. 21a;°? but usage of the text anticipates 
the transition to Middle Hebrew, where gn’ piel can also be used for “make jealous.” 
More likely, however, we are dealing with the factitive sense of the piel.“ The seman- 
tic and thematic similarity of 1 K. 14:22 suggests the same usage.®! 

Also comparable is Ps. 78:58;° the use of Chronistic terminology (e.g., näsag [v. 9]) 
points to the postexilic period. The object of gn’ is not other gods but only their idols.® 

In Ezk. 8:3 and 5 the nature of the object that arouses God's jealousy is disputed. 
The construct phrase using > 790 semel as nomen rectum with haggin’ä is usually 
translated as “image of jealousy.” Renaud has pointed out the possibility that we may 
be dealing here with the root ugnü, “lapis lazuli,” attested in Ugaritic, Akkadian, and 
Syriac;® this root is used in genitive phrases with sim 65 for statues of gods made of 
lapis lazuli. In this case the object of the polemic is a foreign cult object, which, posi- 
tioned at the entrance to the temple of Yahweh, arouses Yahweh's jealousy. 


3. Yahweh's Zeal. The course of development established by the occurrences of the 
adjective is confirmed by the usage of the piel and the noun: in the late preexilic period 
and in the early exilic period the focus is on Israel’s unfaithfulness, which arouses 
Yahweh's jealous anger. For example, Ezekiel can draw on the Hoseanic terminology 
of unfaithfulness by ascribing Yahweh’s jealousy (16:38,42; 23:25) to the lewd behav- 
ior (zimmä) of the woman who commits adultery (zänä) and uncovers her nakedness 
(gih ‘erwa) to her lovers. The phrase söp%köt dam (16:38aß; cf. 23:45) comes from a 
secondary verbal association (the expression does not appear in LXX) with däm in the 
description of the punishment, referring to two groups to be punished with death. But 
since murderesses do not play a role anywhere else in the context, there is no point to 
Bernhardt’s argument against translating gn’ as “jealous” on the grounds that this trans- 
lation makes no sense with reference to murderesses.®’ The singular construction in 
Nu. 25:11 has to do with the conduct of an individual representing Yahweh’s interests: 
like Joshua’s zeal on behalf of Moses (Nu. 11:29), Phinehas’s zeal on behalf of 
Yahweh realizes Yahweh's own jealousy (v. 11bß, synonymous with hemä in v. Ila), 
which otherwise would have consumed (klh piel) all Israel. 
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Zeph. 1:18 and 3:8 have their roots in the Sinai theophany, here transformed for the 
first time in a judgment theophany under the influence of yöm yhwh theology.® The sec- 
ondary material in 1:18 and 3:8 comes from a late redaction interested in a universalistic 
eschatology.® Similar is Ps. 79 (postexilic), which interprets the experience of catastro- 
phe (vv. 1-4) as a punishment and asks when God’s blazing (tib‘ar kmö- 83, v. 5) jealousy 
will end. Vv. 6-7 reinterpret this material: it is not Israel but the nations that deserved to 
be punished. Here we reach the final stage in the development of language concerning 
God’s jealousy: God is understood as watching jealously/zealously over his people. Con- 
fident of this protective zeal, Isa. 9:6(7) looks forward to the messianic future.’”° 
Yahweh's zeal stands “behind the process of an epochal event’! (cf. Zec. 1:14; 8:2). The 
hope for restoration embodied in the notion of a sacred remnant to which God vouchsafes 
the future (2 K. 19:31; Isa. 37:32) reflects a late exilic and postexilic ideology. 

Here the ambivalence of gin @h — passionate love or vitriolic hatred — is abro- 
gated. God’s zeal no longer targets Israel but Israel’s enemies (cf. Ezk. 35:11; 36:5 
[15”),6); now Yahweh is zealous for his holy name (39:25), his land (Joel 2:18), Israel 
and Zion (Zec. 1:14; 8:2; Isa. 59:17), with a new emphasis on eschatological universal- 
ism (Isa. 63:15; Ezk. 38:19). 2 


IV. 1. LXX and Vg. Except in Ezk. 36:5 (thymös) and Prov. 14:30 (kardia aisthétiké), 
the LXX consistently translates gn” with zélos and its derivatives. The occurrences in 
secular contexts accord with general Greek usage: the meaning of zélos extends from 
“concentration on a (moral) goal” through “passionate emulation” to “destructive zeal” 
(contention).’> As one might expect, there is no evidence for any theological meaning 
of zélos outside the LXX. In addition to the texts from the Hebrew Bible, in 1 Mc. 
2:54,58, and Sir. 45:18,23; 48:2 the LXX provides occurrences that draw on earlier 
texts (Nu. 25:6-11 and 1 K. 19). Above all, “zeal for God” (cf. Jdt. 9:4) played a major 
historical role in the Zealot movement.’4 

The Vg. uses a variety of terms (zelare, aemulari, invidere, zelotypia, provocare, 
conciliare, irritare, commotus) to translate gn” and z@los.”> 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. “Zeal tor God” and God's commandments also dominates the 
occurrences in the Dead Sea Scrolls (1QS 9:23; IQH 12:15; 12:14; 14:14). This zeal 
spurs the righteous psalmist to do battle with the wicked (1QH 9:14), but also repre- 
sents a source of affliction (1QH 2:31; 9:2). But the scrolls also caution against zeal for 
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the spirit of the wicked (1QS 10:19); wickedness and truth are locked in zealous com- 

bat (1QS 5:17). In addition to the quotation from Ex. 34:14 in 11QT 2:11,12, the zeal 

of God appears in 4Q400 fr. 1, 1:18; 4Q504 frs. 1-2, 3:11; 5:5; and 1QH 1:5. 
Reuter 





Hd)? qānâ; 73P2 migneh; JPN mignä; Y3? ginyan 


I. Verb: 1. “Acquire”; 2. “Beget, Bear”; 3. “Retain”; 4. Zl gön&h Gres. II. Nouns: |. ginyän; 2. 
mignä; 3. migneh. 


I. Verb. The earlier lexicons cite a single root gänä with the two meanings “ac- 
quire” and “create”! The verb gny/w, “acquire, possess,” is widely attested in the Se- 
mitic languages: North Arabian, South Arabian, Ethiopic, Aramaic (cf. Ezr. 7:17),- 
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Neo-Assyrian,? Hebrew — in other words, throughout the entire Semitic-speaking 
world. The meaning “retain” appears in Old Babylonian, Ugaritic, and Aramaic. In ad- 
dition, the verb can refer to the conception of a child; in this context it means “beget, 
bring into the world.” This usage is attested in South Arabian inscriptions, Ugaritic, 
Hebrew, and Amorite onomastics. The meaning “create,” instead, would be attested 
only in the West Semitic DN @/ göneh (Gen. 14:19,22) and in the Arabic lexicon al- 
Qdmiis,* where it refers to a human being created by God. But this Arabic parallel is 
suspicious, since the reference might be to a “slave (ginn) of God,” as suggested by the 
Safaitic PN gn ‘I(h), well attested in North Arabian.? If the name should in fact contain 
the perfect of the verb gnyAv, it would appear in the form gny7 or gnw'l, which is never 
the case. The meaning “create” is consequently to be rejected. Furthermore, a statisti- 
cal survey shows that of 83 occurrences of gänä in the OT, only 4 imply the meaning 
“beget” or “bring into the world” (Gen. 4:1; Dt. 32:6; Ps. 139:13; Prov. 8:22); 2 more 
(Gen. 14:19,22) may imply the meaning “create.” None of the nouns derived from 
gänä (ginyän, mignä, miqneh) ever refers to conception or creation. 


I. “Acquire.” Apart from the six texts mentioned above, the primary usage of the 
verb gänä is concrete and economic, and remains so through the last period of spoken 
Hebrew, as a contract from Murabba‘at proves (Mur 30:23). The verb gänd refers to the 
acquisition of chattels or real estate and therefore functions as the antonym of > 9% 
mäkar, “sell” (Gen. 47:19-20; Lev. 25:14-15,28,30,50; Dt. 28:68; Isa. 24:2; Ezk. 7:12; 
Zec. 11:5; Prov. 23:23). Often it refers to real estate: a field, a vineyard, a piece of land, 
a house (Gen. 25:10; 33:19; 49:30; 50:13; Lev. 25:28,30; 27:24; Josh. 24:32; 2 S. 
24:21,24 [3 times]; 1 K. 16:24; Jer. 32:7[twice],8,9,15,25,43-44; Ruth 4:4-5,8: Neh. 
5:16; 1 Ch. 21:24 [twice]). Elsewhere it is used for the ransom of a prisoner (Neh. 5:8), 
the purchase of a wife (Ruth 4:5,10), a slave (Gen. 39:1; 47:19-20,22-23; Ex. 21:2; 
Lev. 22:11; 25:44-45,50; Dt. 28:68; Am. 8:6; Zec. 13:5; Eccl. 2:7), livestock (2 S. 12:3; 
24:24; Isa. 1:3; Zec. 11:5), timber and quarried stone (2 K. 12:13[12]; 22:6; 2 Ch. 
34:11), a loincloth (Jer. 13:1,4), a jug (Jer. 19:1), spices (Isa. 43:24), or unspecified 
property (probably land: Lev. 25:14-15; Ruth 4:9). 

In the book of Proverbs, proverbial wisdom transfers the use of gänä to the intellec- 
tual realm, representing the acquisition of wisdom or insight as a profitable transaction 
(Prov. 1:5; 4:5,7; 15:32; 16:16; 17:16; 18:15; 19:8; 23:23). Finally, a few poetic pas- 
sages describe Yahweh as acquiring Israel (Ex. 15:16; Isa. 11:11; Ps. 74:2; 78:54). 

In several texts gänd means explicitly to “acquire” by monetary payment (Gen. 
33:19; Lev. 22:11; Josh. 24:32; 2 S. 24:24; 1 K. 16:24; Isa. 43:24; Jer. 32:9,25,44; 
| Ch. 21:24) or some other form of compensation (Gen. 47:19-20; Prov. 4:7) — in 
other words, “buy.” This commercial meaning is merely a specialized nuance that the 
context adds to the primary meaning, which is simply “take possession of something.” 
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In the OT gänä occurs only twice in the niphal (Jer. 32:15,43), and the two occur- 
rences of the hiphil (Ezk. 8:3; Zec. 13:5) are highly dubious. In Post-Biblical Hebrew, 
however, the hiphil is common, and idiomatic usage distinguished very early between ac- 
quirer (göneh, qal act. ptcp.) and possessor, owner (magneh, hiphil ptcp.). This use of the 
hiphil participle is found not only in the Talmud® but already in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
where the magné hön (1QS 11:2) are “possessors of wealth.” It can also be traced back to 
the 7th century B.C.E. in the PN mgnyhw, which appears on a seal and on two ostraca from 
Arad, as well as in its variant mgnyw.’ The last name means “Yahweh is the owner,” as its 
original pronunciation was probably magneyähü, even in 1 Ch. 15:18,21, where Ma- is 
suggested by the LXX transcription Makenia (< Makneia). The MT vocalization 
migneyähü is probably secondary, influenced by the noun migneh. The parallel name 
mgnmik, found on an Ammonite seal from the 7th century,® consequently means “the 
king is the owner.” 


2. “Beget, Bear.” If analysis of the biblical texts raises doubts as to whether a single 
root can be used with two meanings as different as “acquire” and “beget,” the South Ara- 
bian use of gny eliminates any uncertainty by demonstrating the existence of a semantic 
shift that justifies including the two different meanings of gänä under a single root. The 
usual meaning of gny is “acquire,”? but some texts use this verb to denote the begetting of 
a child. In a Sabaean votive inscription,!° the two husbands of a woman named Śāfnašr 
thank the god Almagah because “they have (be)gotten healthy children” (bkn yqnynn 
widm ‘dkrm hn'n), and they praise him because “they have (be)gotten five boys and a girl 
with their wife Safnasr” (gnyw hmšt élmm wmr'tm bn ‘ntthmw Spnsr). Another text!! also 
speaks of “(be)getting healthy male children” (bgn|y 'w]ldm dkrm hn'n). In modern 
South Arabian dialects, this same root has acquired the meaning of “bringing up” chil- 
dren. Thus the use of gny in South Arabian shows that, while the basic meaning of gdnd is 
“become possessor of” or “acquire,” it can also be used in the sense of “(be)getting” chil- 
dren when the context suggests this nuance: “acquiring something not previously pos- 
sessed which may be done by buying or making it, in the case of a child by begetting it.”!? 

The meaning “beget” for gny is likewise attested in Ugaritic. In a text Keret voices 
his desire to have children: [. . . b]Jnm 'qny, “would that I could (be)get sons!”!> Else- 
where the ptcp. gnyn means “our begetter,”'* and the epithet gnyt ilm of the goddess 
Athirat describes her as “bearer of gods.”!? 


6. Bab. B. Mesia 33b,47a. 

7. On the seal see F. Vattioni, Bibl 50 (1969) 376, no. 162. On the ostraca see nos. 60.4 and 
72.1. On mgnyw see AION 38 (1978) 238, no. 272. 

8. AION 38 (1978) 242, no. 318. 

9. Beeston, 106. 

10. W. W. Müller, NESE 2 (1974), 125, Il. 3-5. 

Il. Jamme, 642.12-13. 

12. C. F. Burney, JTS 27 (1926) 162; cf. H. Ringgren, Word and Wisdom (Lund, 1947), 101. 

13. ATU, 1.14, II, 4. 

14. KTU. 1.10, Ul, 5. 

15. ATU, 1.4, I, 22; Ill, 26, 30, 35; IV, 32. 
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In Amorite onomastics the proper name ga-ni-a-tum characterizes a woman as 
“genetrix”; yigniyum, the name of another woman, may derive from a PN like yagniy- 
el, “El/God has begotten,” which reappears as a theophorous element in the Ugar. PN 
yagniy (ia-aq-ni).‘© Later equivalents of these names include 'elgänä (Ex. 6:24; 1 S. 
1:4,8,19,21,23; 2:11,20; 1 Ch. 6:8,10-12,19-21; 9:16; 12:7[6]; 15:23; 2 Ch. 28:7), el- 
ga-na-a, and ga-na-a-el'’ = gnl,'® where the gt! form has taken over the function of the 
earlier ygtl. We also find analogous names with other theophorous elements, such as 
nabü-ga-na-a’ and Samas-ga-na-a,!? in which the verb gänä probably alludes to the 
birth of the child bearing the name. In Mesopotamia, where these names are found, a 
personal name with the theophorous element Nabu or Shamash generally serves as a 
reminder that the child is a gift of the deity. 

In the OT only four texts use gänä in the sense of “(be)getting” a child: Dt. 32:6; Ps. 
139:13; Prov. 8:22; Gen. 4:1b. Dt. 32:6 likens Yahweh to a father, who “begot” Israel, 
while Ps. 139:13 sees in him a personal God who “begot” his child in the mother’s 
womb. The personal names like 'elgänä cited above may also allude to divine partici- 
pation in the conception of a child. In Prov. 8:22 personified Wisdom, speaking in 
hymnic style, proclaims that God “begot” her and that she “was brought forth” (hédlalzi, 
vv. 24-25) before anything else existed. This meaning of gänä conforms to the usage of 
the verb in Ugaritic; and its use with a feminine subject, attested in Ugaritic, appears in 
Gen. 4:1b, where Eve declares: gdniti 7§ ‘et-yhwh, “I have brought a man into the 
world with Yahweh.” Here the biblical redactor may have employed a statement origi- 
nally uttered by a mother goddess, comparable to a passage in the Chaldean cosmog- 
ony that describes Aruru as creating the human race with Marduk: “With him Aruru 
created the seed of humanity.”“° This must not be taken to mean that humanity issues 
from the (sexual) union of the god and the goddess: Aruru forms a human figure from 
clay, and Marduk breathes life into its soul. But the verb gänä in Gen. 4:1b does not ap- 
pear to carry this meaning. The author or redactor of 4:1 is indeed thinking of sexual 
union, as the first half of the verse shows; it is therefore likely that the biblical narrative 
incorporates the tradition of a hieros gamos that produces the human race. 


3. “Retain.” Old Bab. ganü means “keep, retain.” A letter, possibly sent from 
Mishrife-Qatna in Syria, contains the sentence: amtam ša ézibakkum la taganniSi ana 
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kaspim idinsi, “do not keep the slave I entrust to you, but sell her.”™*! A letter from 
Mari cites a command of King Shamshi-Adad I: ana pühät wattari |tag]annü, “you 
are to keep them as a reserve.”** The same meaning of gny is found in an Aramaic 


16. On the first two names see ARM, XVI/1, 127. On yagnih-el see CT, XLV, no. 91, I, 10. On 
Ugar. yagniy see Ugaritica V, 13, no. 9, 5. 

17. APN, 99, 183a. 

18. CIS, I, 135.5. 

19. See, respectively, K. Tallgvist, Neubabylonische Namenbuch (1905), 142; APN, 212. 

20. AOT, 130-31. 

21. AbB, II, no. 177, 18-20. 

22. ARM, IV, no. 86, 33-34. 
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document from Nahal Hever: rš`yn zbny’ dy mn Tl’ b’tr’ dk wyrthn Imqnh wImzbnh, “the 
aforementioned purchasers and their heirs have the right to retain or sell this plot.”? It 
also seems to appear in Ugaritic: tshgaynt wblb tqny, ** Anat laughs and keeps in [her] 
heart.”24 The meaning “keep” or “accept” has also been assigned to qny in mrzh d qny 
šmmn b bt, “the table society that Shamumänu accepted in his house” — by provid- 
ing a room for its members and obligating himself to pay 50 shekels should he expel 
them. This clause seems to indicate that the society was not a personal institution or 
creation of Shamumänu; therefore gny should not be translated “established” or “cre- 
ated.” It is also hard to decide between the two semantic nuances in the expression il d 
ygny ddm, “El, who keeps/owns the pastures.”26 


4. @l gön&h ‘Gres. This meaning of gänä is also found in Gen. 14:19,22, only with 
the difference that the object is the “earth” rather than the “pastures.” The ptcp. göneh 
in these verses is often erroneously and anachronistically translated “creator,” al- 
though the text refers simply to the “proprietor.” The “metaphysical” interpretation 
comes from the LXX and the paraphrase in Jdt. 13:18, whose origin must be sought in 
some such expression as bör@’ (has)SGmayim, “creator of the heavens” (Isa. 42:5; 
45:18; 65:17). Contrariwise, in Gen. 14:19,22, Tg. Ong. translates göneh with 
d*qinydnéh, “whose property are heaven and earth.” But the correct interpretation of 
this section is already found in IQapGen 22:16,21, where göneh is represented by 
mr’, “Lord of heaven and earth.” The evidence is highly valuable, since the date of 
IQapGen (ca. 100 B.C.E.) is relatively close to the redaction of Gen. 14, where the 
ptcp. göneh must mean simply “owner,” as in Lev. 25:28,50 (cf. Isa. 1:3, where ba'al, 
“master,” parallels göneh). In this meaning the ptcp. göneh appears to be synonymous 
with magneh. 

The relatively late acceptance of “El, owner of the earth,” by the cult of Yahweh is 
of great theological interest. This divine appellative appears in the compound expres- 
sion @/ ‘ely6n göneh Sämayim wd Gres (Gen. 14:19,22); it is glossed in Jdt. 13:18 and 
translated correctly in IQapGen 22:16,21 as 7 Iywn mrh Smy’ w'r, “El Elyon, Lord of 
heaven and earth.” It presupposes the identification of El with — 11°79 ‘elyén, who 
are still distinct figures on the Sefire stele,?’ and their coalescence with Yahweh. A 
similar phenomenon is illustrated by Hatra inscription 23.3,28® where the Baal of 
Heaven (b‘l§myn) is described as “owner of the earth” (gnh dy r” [the omission of the 
aleph in `r“ is not unusual]). This epithet, transcribed as Konnaros, also appears to 
stand by itself in two inscriptions from Baalbek, one in Latin and one in Greek.?? The 
West Semitic inscriptions demonstrate that the original divine appellative was @/ 


23. Beyer, 332, V. 46.9. 

24. KTU, 1.17, VI. 41. 

25. KTU, 3.9, 1-4. 

26. ATU, 1.19, IV, 57-58. Cf. OSA dwd, Beeston, 40. 

27. 1.A.11; KAJ, no. 222 = TSSI, Il, no. 7. 

28. A. Caquot, Syr 29 (1952) 102-3; 40 (1963) 15. 

29. Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie VI (Paris, 1986), nos. 2743, 2841. 
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gonéh ‘Gres; a myth from northern Syria, extant in a Hittite version, bears witness to 
the cult of this deity in the 2d millennium B.C.E. The Hittite text from Boghazköy, 
written ca. 1200 B.C.E., speaks of a god “El-ku-ni-ir-Sa, the consort of the goddess 
Ashertu; this could be none other than Zl göniy ‘arsa, “El, owner of the earth” (Sem. s 
< d is represented in Hittite by a cuneiform sign transcribed with š). In the 8th century 
the bilingual (Phoenician and Luwian) texts from Karatepe speak of 7 gn ‘rs and iden- 
tify him with the Mesopotamian god Ea, who was familiar in the Syrian and Anato- 
lian west.3! The same divine appellative appears nine centuries later in a Neo-Punic 
inscription from Leptis Magna,** which can be dated in the 2d century B.C.E. It speaks 
of dedication !’dn lI gn rs, “to the lord, to El, owner of the earth.” Finally, at Palmyra 
the divine appellative appears in the aramaized form 7q¢(w)nr“ on at least four tesserae 
and in a bilingual (Greek and Palmyrene) text where dedication [/] 7gwnr’ Th’ tb’, “to 
El, owner of the earth, the good god,” corresponds to Gk. Poseidöni theö, “to the god 
Poseidon.”3? The identification of the Semitic deity with the Greek god Poseidon is 
probably explained by the latter’s “Homeric” epithet gaiéochos, “carrier of the earth, 
he who surrounds the earth, lord of the earth.” On the other hand, the name Kinyras, 
borne by a legendary Cypriote king, has nothing to do with the epithet gn ‘rs; and the 
words [| gn ‘rs on an ostracon discovered at Jerusalem and dating from the 7th cen- 
tury B.C.E. can be interpreted in a secular sense as “purchaser of a plot of land,” or 
(better) read as [z]gn ’rs, “an elder of the land” (cf. Gen. 50:7; 1 K. 20:7; Jer. 26:17; 
Prov. 31:23).54 Furthermore, in Hebrew one would expect the word to be written as 
qnh rather than gn. 

The divine appellative by itself does not tell us anything about the nature of El's 
property rights or the act that brought him into possession of the earth. His domain 
must have originally contrasted with the heavens, which were under the sway of the 
god of the atmosphere and storms, and the sea, which appeared as a third divine princi- 
ple. This tripartite division of the world, presupposed in Gen. 1:7-10, derives from a 
cosmogonic myth. 

The ptcp. göneh or gäniy also appears in Hebrew and Aramaic personal names. The 
PN g(w)jnyh or gnyw and its short forms gwn, gny, qu-ni-i, and Aram. ga-ni-e or gny, 
can be interpreted either as “Yahweh is the owner” or “Yahweh is the begetter”;?> the 
former interpretation is supported by the Ugaritic parallel gnmlk, “the king is the 
owner, 6 as well as by the previously cited PNs mgnmlk and many(h)w. 


30. ANET’, 519. 

31. KAI, 26.A.III.18 = TSS/ MI, 15A, II, 18. 

32. KAI, 129. 

33. For the former see RT, nos. 220-23; for the latter see Cantineau. 

34. Avigad, 195-96. 

35. g(w)nyh: AP, 1.2; 5.2,8,11,15,20; 6.8; 8.6; gnyw: AION 38 (1978) 361, no. 13; qwn: AP, 
22.117; 67, no. 4, 1. 2; gny: Lemaire, 161; gu-ni-i: APN, 184; and Aram. ga-ni-e: J. N. 
Strassmaier, Inschriften von Nabonidus, no. 360.3; gny’: AP, 63.14. 

36. KTU, 4.6, I, 21. l 
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Il. Nouns. The nouns derived from the root gändä are distributed as follows: ginydn, 
10 occurrences; mignd, 15 occurrences; migneh, 74 occurrences. 


l. ginyän. The noun ginydn always refers to wealth: personal property (explicitly dis- 
tinguished from livestock [migneh] in Gen. 31:18; 34:23; 36:6; Josh. 14:4; Ezk. 38:12- 
13; and from cattle [b*hémd] in Gen. 34:23; 36:6), money (Lev. 22:11), or wealth in gen- 
eral (Ps. 105:21; Prov. 4:7). Ps. 104:24 identifies God’s works with the wealth (MT sg.: 
ginyänekä; variants pl.; see NRSV “creatures”) with which God has filled the earth. It is 
also possible that Zec. 13:5 should be read “damd ginydni, “the land is my possession,” 
rather than ādām hignani; this reading is supported by the frequent appearance of 
ginyän in the OT. The noun appears in the Dead Sea Scrolls with the same meaning, and 
it is distinguished explicitly from migneh, “livestock” (1QH 10:25). 


2. mignä. In Jer. 32:11-12,14,16, the noun mignd refers to a “deed of purchase” 
(söper hammignä); in Gen. 17:12-13,23,27; Ex. 12:44; Lev. 25:16,51, it refers to a 
“purchase price” (mignat kesep). This may also be the case in Gen. 23:18, where 
Ephron’s field passes to Abraham “for the price” of 400 shekels of silver (v. 16). Only 
in Lev. 27:22 does mignä have the abstract meaning “purchase” — and probably also 
in Gen. 49:32, where migneh should be emended to mignä: “That is a purchase — the 
field and the cave that is in it — from the Hittites” (cf. Gen. 23:20). This emendation 
changes the statistics given above to 16 occurrences of mignä and 73 of migneh. 


3. migneh. The meaning of migneh is always concrete; it always denotes livestock in 
general (Gen. 47:17-18; Ex. 9:3,19; 1 Ch. 5:21; Job 1:3), including pack animals, cat- 
tle, sheep, and goats (Gen. 26:14; Ex. 10:26; 12:38; 34:19; 1 S. 30:20; 2 Ch. 32:29; 
Eccl. 2:7). Sometimes it refers only to sheep and goats (Nu. 32:16) or is distinguished 
from cattle (bthémd: Gen. 34:23; 36:6; 47:18[LXX]; Nu. 31:9: 32:26: 2 K. 3:17) or 
camels (Jer. 49:32). It has the same meaning in the Dead Sea Scrolls (1QM 12:12; 
[19:4]; 1QH 10:25). This form of property is distinguished clearly from money (Gen. 
13:2; 47:18), slaves (Gen. 26:14; Ex. 9:20-21), and wealth (ginydn: Gen. 31:18; 34:23; 
36:6; Josh. 14:4; Ezk. 38:12-13; IQH 10:25; r%kas, Gen. 31:18). 

It is noteworthy that this noun has the same meaning in Old Aramaic, Phoenician, 
and Punic. In Sefire inscription I (B, 27),3’ mgny (with the Ist-person sg. pronominal 
suf.) contrasts with “earth”: gygh mn ‘rqgy 'w mn many, “and he took from my land or 
my livestock.” In the sacrificial tariffs from Carthage, the word appears in the absolute 
as mqn, but there can be no question that we are dealing with the same term. Here it re- 
fers globally to cattle, sheep, and goats, as distinct from fowl.?® The Neo-Punic inscrip- 
tion from Bir Tlelsa mentions an “altar for livestock” (hmzbh š hmgnt), a sacrificial of- 
fering distinguished explicitly from offerings of grain and incense.*? The spelling mant 


37. KAI, no. 222 = TSSI, Ul, no. 7. 
38. KAI, 69.15: 74.6-7. 
39. KAI, 138.3. 
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in this text may be due to confusion with the Punic word corresponding to Heb. mignä, 
which is found in a funerary inscription: [g]b’r mgn’t ‘tm’, “tomb at full purchase 
price.””40 
If we retain the Masoretic vocalization of the name mignéyahii in 1 Ch. 15:18,21, 
the PNs mgny(h)w and mgnmik*' must be translated “livestock of Yahweh” and “live- 
stock of the king,” respectively. This translation is defensible on the grounds that peo- 
ple are often called the “sheep” (s'n) of Yahweh (Jer. 23:1; Ezk. 34:31; Mic. 7:14; Ps. 
74:1; 95:7; 100:3; 11QPs* 28:3-4). It is even possible to suppose that the names 
q(w)nyh/ and qgny(w) do not derive from the root gny but are Aramaic names having 
something to do with gn, “sheep.” This theory is ruled out, however, by the fact that gn 
was pronounced gän (cf. ga-ni*?), which cannot be reconciled with the plene writing of 
the PNs gwnyh, gwn, and gu-ni-i. 
Lipinski 


40. Tripolitana 79.1. 
41. See I.1 above. 
42. BAfO 6 (1940 = 1967), no. 106.12. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. General. H. OT: 1. Flora; 2. Measurement; 3. m“nörä; 4. Upper Arm; 5. 
Toponym. II. LXX. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. Biblical Heb. gäneh is a primary noun! with isoglosses in Akkadian 
and Ugaritic, where it appears with a range of meanings comparable to that found in 
Biblical Hebrew. The basic meaning in each case is something “tubular” (or better, an 
actual “tube”). Akk. ganii(m) is found with the meanings “(pieces of) wood,” “reed,” 


qāneh. T. A. Busink, Der Tempel von Jerusalem, 2 vols. (Leiden, 1970-80), esp. I, 293-99; II, 
1156-72; M. Copisarow, “The Ancient Egyptian, Greek and Hebrew Concept of the Red Sea,” 
VT 12 (1962) 1-13; R. Germer, “Schilf,” LexÄg, V, 628-29; I. Löw, Die Flora der Juden, | 
(Hildesheim, 1967), esp. 662-85; C. L. Meyers, The Tabernacle Menorah. ASORDS 2 (1976), 
esp. 19-20; H. N. and A. L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (Waltham, 1952); F. V. Reiterer, “Das 
geknickte Rohr zerbricht er nicht,” Heiliger Dienst 35 (1981) 162-84; L. Rodewald-Rudescu, 
Das Schilfrohr, Die Binnengewässer, 27 (Stuttgart, 1974); H. J. Spitz, “Schilfrohr und Binse als 
Sinntrager in der lateinischen Bibelexegese,” Friihmittelalterliche Studien 12 (1978) 230-57; 
M. Zohary, Plants of the Bible (Eng. trans. London, 1982). 
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and “sacrificial offering.” In compounds we find gan-Salälum, “kind of reed” or “drug,” 
and ganü tabu, “sweet cane” (also “drug”) or “reed pen.” The word can also mean “ar- 
row” or “shaft,” “wind instrument,” “small stone or metal tube,” and “measuring rod.” 
This last sense gives rise in turn to the meaning “unit of measurement,” specifically a 
unit of length, “rod” (6 cubits), or a unit of area, “square rod” (49 square cubits). 

In Ugaritic, too, the basic meaning is something “tubular”:> gn dr’, “arm pipe, upper 
arm”;* also “food pipe, throat,” and “aromatic cane.” We find qnm with the meaning 
“reeds from broad marshes, rushes”’ and “reed arrow.” 

Among the later Northwest Semitic dialects, Pun. gn” zk” means “aromatic cane” 
(cf, Ex. 30:23; Jer. 6:20).9 Neo-Punic qnm is uncertain.! In Aramaic we find g’nä', 
“reed, rush, stalk”; to “reed, stalk,” Jewish Aram. ganyä’adds the meaning “measuring 
rod.” Christian Palestinian gry’, Mand. gaina, and Syr. ganyä mean “reed” or “stalk.”!! 
This meaning is also attested in South Semitic (Arab. ganäh; also “spear, lance, 
shaft”!2). Middle Hebrew continues the meanings found in the OT and adds further de- 
rivatives, all of which, however, convey the basic sense of something “tubular.”!? 


2. General. Within the OT and in subsequent usage, the lexical field of gäneh is ex- 
tremely broad. It extends from “stalk, marsh plant, aromatic plant” through “unit of mea- 
sure, surveying rod,” to “branches” (of the m“nörä). In the botanical realm the OT also 
uses “gdm, agmön/agmön, and gdme’ for specific marsh plants. Outside the OT gäneh 
appears in Greek as a loanword: kdnna, kanön, “measure.”'!4 From this Greek usage there 
evolved the comprehensive term for what is ecclesiastically normative with respect to 
doctrine and the life of the church. In the 4th century the term came to be applied to the 
books of the Bible (OT and NT) collectively and came into use in Latin. In the Christian 
world this resulted in the use of “canon” as a technical term for the inspired Scriptures. 

Syntactically, gäneh functions in construct phrases as nomen regens (q‘néh 
hammiddä |esp. Ezk. 40-42], g*né m*néra [esp. Ex. 25 par. 37], g*néh-bdsem [Ex. 
30:23]) and as nomen rectum (misS’enet gäneh/haggäneh [2 K. 18:21; Isa. 36:6; Ezk. 
29:6], hayyat gäneh [Ps. 68:31(Eng. 30)], mlö haggäneh [Ezk. 41:8], séter gäneh [Job 
40:21], with a numeral: $n& haggänim [Ex. 25:35; 37:21 (3 times each)]). In addition, 


2. AHw, Il, 898: cf. CAD, Q, 85-91. 

3. WUS, no. 2324; UT, nos. 2244-45. 

4. KTU, 1.5, VI, 20; 1.6, I, 4; see Il.4 below. 

5. KTU, 1.6, II, 23; cf. M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, UF 17 (1985) 109-10; KTU, 1.4, VII, 20. 

6. KTU, 1.4, VIII, 20; 4.91, 10; 4.158, 12; 4.247, 19. 

7. KTU, 1.17, VI, 23; cf. M. Dijkstra and J. C. de Moor, UF 7 (1975) 186; J. Sanmartín, UF 9 
(1977) 373. 

8. KTU, 1.17, VI, 9; cf. Dijkstra and de Moor, UF 7 (1975) 185. 

9. DISO, 259. See Il.1.c below. 

10. KAZ, 161.8. 
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13. WTM, IV, 334-35, 337, 342-43. 
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gäneh often appears with numerals, which either follow as attributive adjectives 
(gäneh ‘ehdd |Gen. 41:5,22; several times in Ezk. 40], haggäneh hä’ehäd |Ex. 25:33; 
37:19]) or precede in apposition with gdneh (e.g., šiššâ gänim [25:32,33,35; 
37:18,19,21], "lš ganim (25:32; 37:18 (twice each)]). 


H. OT. 

1. Flora. a. Stalk, The earliest occurrences of gäneh are in Gen. 41:5.22 (E/JE). The 
Egyptian pharaoh dreams of seven fat cows and seven thin cows, as well as a single 
“stalk” (gäneh) bearing several ears. In this context gäneh is probably to be understood 
as a tubular stalk bearing multiple ears (sibb°lim). There is no further information to in- 
dicate what kind of plant is envisioned. The context requires a plant that grows in 
Egypt, but there is no compelling reason to think of some kind of marsh plant, as other 
contexts assume. The stalk is merely described as bearing ears of grain. 

b. Marsh Plant. Unlike Gen. 41:5 and 22, Job 40:21 (postexilic) clearly states the 
habitat where the gäneh grows. The hippopotamus (b*hémét) described in Job 40:15- 
24 as making its covert in the gäneh was probably native to the Nile. Here too gäneh 
denotes a plant, botanically a species of Arundo or Phragmites;!> the OT speaks of it 
only in connection with Egypt,'® although it also grows in Palestine, Syria, and on the 
Sinai Peninsula, as well as by the Dead Sea and in the Jordan Valley. We are probably 
dealing with a species of grass 6-10 feet high, with a hollow stem 2-3 inches in diame- 
ter crowned by narrow cylindrical tufts, with white blossoms and green leaves 12-30 
inches long.'’ It is impossible to be more precise, since several species of reeds are na- 
tive to the Near East and the contexts are not more specific. The variety described here 
is the commonest species in Israel.!® These reeds together with another species of reed 
(> "10 süp, Isa. 19:6) and rushes (göme‘, 35:7; both texts are postexilic'?) constitute 
the typical plant community of the Nile Delta. Isa. 35:7 (reading häser for MT hasir: 
“an area for gäneh and göme” [contra NRSV]?0) makes clear that this region is very 
fertile, since 35:1-10 is a prophecy of salvation, and the author pictures the desert thus 
transformed into springs of water in the messianic age. Contrariwise, the prophecy of 
judgment against Egypt envisions the withering of the gdneh (19:6). 

In this context the interpretation of Gen. 6:14 is uncertain. The consonantal text 
qnym is normally interpreted as ginnim, “cells, chambers.” This interpretation has been 
questioned, most recently by Strömberg Krantz, who reads gdnim as the plural of 
gäneh and interprets it as “material (= reeds) for caulking the seams.’’*! In context this 


15. Léw et al. 

16. See Germer for a discussion of the various types of reeds and rushes found in Egypt. 

17. Moldenke, 50. 

18. Zohary, 134, with photograph. 

19, But see the discussion of Isa. 19:6 by H. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27 (Eng. trans. Minneap- 
olis, 1997), 246. 

20. With H. Wildberger, /saiah 28-39 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 2002), 341; and O. Kaiser, 
Das Buch Jesaja 13-39. ATD XVIII (71976), 289. 

21. E. Strömberg Krantz, Des Schiffes Weg mitten in Meer. CBOT 19 (1982), 171-73, with 
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interpretation yields a logically coherent sequence of construction processes in vv. 13- 
15. Furthermore, she maintains, the caulking of ships is well attested in the ancient 
world. Following many others (including Philo), Westermann suggests the reading 
ginnim ginnim, “all kinds of rooms” (from — IP gen, “nest’”).?- 

The noun gäneh referring to an aquatic plant is used figuratively in 1 K. 14:15 (late 
Dir): Israel, smitten by Yahweh, is shaken (> 13 nüd) like a gäneh in the water. 

c. Aromatic Plant. In the OT the compounds g’neh-bösem (Ex. 30:23) and gäneh 
(hat)töb (Jer. 6:20) as well as simple gäneh (Isa. 43:24; Ezk. 27:19; Cant. 4:14) also 
refer to a different plant, distinct from the one just discussed. We are dealing here 
with an aromatic cane or grass, more specifically ginger grass, which grows primarily 
in northwestern and central India (Jer. 6:20: “from a distant land”; Ezk. 27:19: listed 
among commercial goods) and was imported into Palestine via the so-called incense 
road. Here again we cannot identify the exact species with certainty; it is clear that 
one of these grasses also grows wild in Israel. These grasses grow 3-5 feet tall and 
contain essential oils that can be extracted from the greens by steam distillation. Like 
the reeds described in the previous section, this aromatic plant grows in marshy re- 
gions. 

The individual contexts (all exilic or postexilic) reveal the special qualities of 
gäneh. Ex. 30:22-33 contains instructions for making the holy anointing oil, which 
consists of “first-quality balsam” (b*sadmim rö’S), “liquid myrrh” (mor-d“rör), “sweet- 
smelling cinnamon” (ginn*mdén-besem), and q*néh-bdsem (v. 23) in prescribed quanti- 
ties, mixed with a hin (between 4 and 7 quarts?) of “olive oil” (Semen zayit, v. 24). With 
it are anointed the tent of meeting (hel mé‘éd) and all its paraphernalia (vv. 26-28). 
Secular use of this anointing oil ts forbidden. 

Jer. 6:20 (Dir) speaks of gäneh together with frankincense (/*bénd) from Sheba; this 
text treats it as one of the most precious (imported) sacrificial offerings for Yahweh. 
Isa. 43:24 speaks of fat (heleb) as an offering in parallel with gäneh. Cant. 4:14 lists 
gäneh along with nard (nérd), calamus (karköm), cinnamon (ginnämön), frankincense 
trees (“sé [*b6nd), myrrh (mdr), and aloes (“halét) — all aromatic plants that serve 
here purely as metaphors for the female. There were no such gardens in Palestine. 

d. Metaphorical Usage. Since gäneh grows in marshy areas and is hollow, it withers 
and dies without water. The OT uses this phenomenon frequently and variously as a 
metaphor for vulnerability and fragility. In 2 K. 18:21 (Dtr) par. Isa. 36:6, Sen- 
nacherib’s emissary calls Egypt the “broken reed” (haggäneh häräsüs) that pierces the 
hand of anyone who tries to use it as a staff. This passage reflects distrust of Egypt as 
an unreliable ally during the reign of Hezekiah. Ezk. 29:6 later uses the same terminol- 
ogy to sound the theme of Egypt's unreliability, citing it as the reason for Egypt's de- 
struction (vv. 1-16). Ps. 68:31(30) (postexilic) speaks of rebuking “the wild animal that 
lives among the reeds” (hayyat gäneh = Egypt), envisioning the Nile as the source of 
gäneh. In Isa. 42:3 gäneh räsüs and the parallel “dimly burning wick” (pista kehä) 


22. C. Westermann, Genesis /—// (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1984), 391. 
23. Zohary, 196; for a more detailed description of the various species, see Moldenke, 40-41. 
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symbolize the sinfulness of the people of Israel,** whom the servant of God (Cyrus?) 
will not destroy totally but will restore, although this restoration of a “bruised and bro- 
ken straw . . . will still be a fragile patchwork.”> 


2. Measurement. Reeds were among the plants used to make a wide range of imple- 
ments; the ancient Greeks used reeds for arrows, pens, and measuring rods. The only 
such use of gäneh mentioned in the OT is for measurement. 

Ezekiel’s vision of the new temple (Ezk. 40-42) contains 20 occurrences of gäneh. 
The phrase g*néh hammiddd** denotes a measuring instrument and gäneh ‘ehdd a unit 
of measurement. Simple gänim is also a unit of measurement. Literary analysis shows 
that gäneh belongs to the core stratum (Ezk. 40:1-37 . . .) and the first supplement 
(Ezk. 41:5-15a; 42:15-20 . . .), without any apparent semantic distinction.’ 

In Ezk. 40:3 a man holds a linen cord (p‘til-pistim) and a measuring reed (q‘néh 
hammiddä) in his hand; the former appears only here. The linen cord ıs used to mea- 
sure long distances, the g*néh hammiddä short distances. (A third instrument appears 
in 47:3: gäw, a cord 30 cubits iong.) This g*néh hammiddä measures 6 cubits (‘ammodt), 
more specifically 6 “long” cubits (“an ordinary cubit and a handbreadth” [40:5]; 2 Ch. 
3:3 also speaks of “cubits of the old standard”), i.e., about 10 feet. The definite article 
suggests a fixed unit of length.“ In contrast, all measurements of less or more than 6 
cubits are indicated by ‘ammét plus a numeral (40:7,9,11,12,13,15, etc.). This g*néh 
hammiddä is used to measure the wall around the temple (thickness [röhab] and height 
[gömä]: v. 5), the threshold of the east gate (v. 6), the recesses of the gate (length 
[’örek] and width [röhab]: v. 7), the vestibule on the temple side of the gate (v. 8).2? All 
these dimensions measure gdneh ‘ehdd, the length of the measuring reed discussed 
above. 

In Ezk. 41:8 the dimensions of foundations of the side chambers are given quite pre- 
cisely with “a full reed of six long cubits” (m“lö [mss. m“lö’]) haggäneh Sé§ ‘ammoét 
asstlä). 

The description of the dimensions of the temple area (Ezk. 42:15-20) mentions both 
the measuring instrument (bi)gnéh hammiddä used to measure the east, north, south, 
and west sides and the unit of length gänim. Each side measures /:°més-mé6t (500) 
gänim (v. 16 ©). Since these gänim have no equivalent in the LXX, they are probably a 
very late addition to the text. This addition was made “because the information to be 
found in all these verses, that the measurement was made ATAA NIPI, was understood 
as an indication of the measurement and not simply as an indication of the measuring 


24. For a survey of interpretations see K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja. BK XI/1 (1970), 210-14. 

25. Reiterer, 174. 

26. > TTA mädad. 

27. > VIII, 125-26. 

28. For a discussion of extrabiblical measuring implements, see E. D. van Buren, ArOr 17 
(1949) 434-50. 

29. On the various terms for “height,” “width,” etc., see H. Gese, Der Verfassungsentwurf des 
Ezechiel. BHT 25 (1957), 124ff. 
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instrument. This information is missing in v. 20, where then also the insertion of D°3? 
did not take place. Here the original form of the text can be seen, according to which 
the measurement figures appeared originally without the addition of the unit of mea- 
surement.'”?® Nevertheless, gänim is not to be interpreted as a unit of measurement, 
“measuring reed(s),” (= 6 cubits), since that would make each side of the temple area 
3,000 cubits long. Here gäneh must be interpreted as “cubit,” making the temple area 
500 cubits square. 

The dimensions of the individual parts of the temple precincts are not visionary, as 
claimed by Ezk. 40:1-2, but are “the result of careful thought and precise calcula 
tion.”3! 

Isa. 46:6 uses gäneh for a measuring instrument used to weigh silver (Sql kesep), 
probably referring to the beam supporting the pans of a balance. This is the only pas- 
sage in the OT where gäneh has this meaning, but this type of balance was familiar 
throughout the Semitic area.?? 


3. m%nörä. Ex. 25-31 gives instructions for the tabernacle and the cult; the execution 
of these instructions is described in Ex. 35-39. They include the making of a seven- 
branch lampstand*? (25:31; 37:17) of pure gold. Ex. 25:31-40 par. 37:17-24 (using 
identical terminology) describe the appearance of m“nörä in great detail. 
(Redactionally, 25:31-37a can be assigned to P“, vv. 37b-40 being an addition; 37:17- 
24 is a secondary complement to P6.34) Its parts include “base and shaft” (yärek 
w*gdneh, 25:31; 37:17) and “six arms/branches” (šiššâ gänim, 25:32,33,35; 
37:18,19,21; the suffix of the form gänöt in 25:36 and 37:22, without change of mean- 
ing, is unusual), “three branches of the lampstand” (s*/654 g*né m“nörä, 25:32; 37:18) 
attached to each side of the m“nörä. Decorative elements emerge from the base and 
shaft: calyxes (g“biîm), buds (kaptörim), and blossoms (p‘rahim).*> According to 
25:33-35; 37:19-21, each of the six arms bore three calyxes in the shape of almond 
blossoms, each with a bud and a blossom; on the shaft were four calyxes in the shape of 
almond blossoms, with buds and blossoms, one bud beneath each pair of branches. The 
use of gäneh to denote both the shaft of the m“nörä and the six branches is due to their 
tubular form. The expression ydrék w‘gdneh points “to a base-forming shaft, thickened 
or flaring outward toward the bottom, forming a stable, free-standing object. Such 
cultic stands are attested by archaeological evidence in the ancient Near East.” Proba- 
bly even the appearance of the stand was influenced by Egyptian prototypes;*’ once 
again we see the association with gdneh as reeds growing by the Nile. 


30. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 402. 

31. E. Vogt, Untersuchungen zum Buch Ezechiel. AnBibi 95 (1981), 145. 

32. For a further discussion of units of length and weight, see also Anc/sr, I, 195ff. 
33. > TVW mnörä. 

34. M. Noth, Exodus. ATD V (°1978), in loc.; see also M. Görg. BN 15 (1981) 21-29. 
35. For a discussion of these see Görg. 

36. > VIII, 403. 

37. Görg; > VIII, 403-4. 
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What is uncertain is the form of the branches. Were they straight or curved? The use 
of the term gäneh leads Busink to the assumption of a stand with straight branches (the 
shaft, also called gäneh, being straight as well), similar to the one over the Torah niche 
in the Dura Europos synagogue.** This assumption is supported, he argues, by the Tal- 
mud, “which says that the Hasmoneans at the beginning of their rule were not rich 
enough to replace the lampstand plundered by Antiochus IV Epiphanes and therefore 
made one of iron covered with wood. The wood covering probably indicates that the 
stand was envisioned as having straight branches.”59 

The lampstand of the tabernacle, described in Ex. 25 and 37, is modeled on the 
stand in the second temple. Concerning the stand in the Solomonic temple (1 K. 7:49; 
cf. 2 Ch. 4:7) we have no further information; it is unclear whether it even had seven 
branches. In the case of the third temple, there is evidence for a lampstand with curved 
arms. According to Busink, it is not clear why the form changed. “The lampstand with 
straight, oblique branches undoubtedly more closely resembles a tree than does the 
lampstand with curved branches,” and “that the seven-branch lampstand of Ex. 25:31 ff. 
is to be interpreted as a sacred tree can hardly be doubted.”*° Perhaps this similarity 
was objected to, or Hellenistic influence produced the new form.*! 


4. Upper Arm. In Job 31:22 gäneh occurs as a hapax legomenon in a context that has 
something to do with an arm.** Its common interpretation as “humerus,’*> which ap- 
peals to the meaning “tube, pipe,” has been challenged by Ceresko, who associates it 
with Ugar. gen, “nest,” arriving at the meaning “nest for the arm = shoulder joint.” 
This interpretation is at odds with the translation of Ugar. gn dr’ as “arm pipe = upper 
arm” by Dietrich and Loretz.*° In conjunction with ‘ez‘réa’, “let my arm be broken 
from (min)... ,° either interpretation is plausible. This is true even though z’röa’ can 
refer to the entire arm,*° for an arm can be broken from the humerus as well as from the 
shoulder joint. 


5. Toponym. The PN gänä is a by-form of gäneh; it appears in Josh. 16:8 and 17:9 as 
nahal gänä, the wadi separating Ephraim from Manasseh, and in Josh. 19:28 as gänä, a 
town in the tribe of Asher probably located some 7 miles southeast of Tyre. This latter 
identification is not completely certain, since several sites have the same name.*’ 


38. II, 1161; I, 295, ill. 71. 

39. Busink, II, 1161; Bab. Ros Has. 246; Menah. 28b. 

40. Busink, II, 1064, 1062; on the symbolism of the lampstand see also A. M. Goldberg, 
ZDMG 117 (1967) 232-46. 
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HI. LXX. The LXX uses a variety of translations for gäneh, depending on the spe- 
cific meaning in each OT context. As a plant we find kdlamos 18 times, pythmen twice, 
and kinndmén once. In figurative usage kaläminos is used 3 times and thymiama once. 
For measurements we find péchys and zygös/n (once each), as well as kälamos. The 
branches and shaft of the m“nörä are represented by kalamiskos (12 times). In Job 
31:22 the LXX uses ankön, “elbow,” probably understanding gäneh as part of the arm 
rather than the shoulder joint. 


IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea Scrolls contain 4 occurrences of gäneh. In 
11QT 9:9-10 the fragmentary state of the text precludes interpretation. 1Q16 9-10, 3 
cites and interprets the phrase Ayyt gnh in Ps. 68:31(30). In 1QH 7:2 and 8:33, as in Job 
31:22, the meaning is unclear. 

Lamberty-Zielinski 


Dj? gäsam; DOP qesem; DOP migsäm 





I. 1. Etymology; 2. LXX. II. Semantics and Distribution. III. Lexical Field. TV. Ancient Near 
East: 1. Egypt; 2. Babylonia and Assyria; 3. Pre-Islamic Arabia. V. OT: 1. Positive or Neutral 
Assessment; 2. Negative Assessment; 3. The King. 


I. 1. Etymology. The root gsm occurs in Northwest and South Semitic (Syr. gsm and 
Mand. ksm through assimilation) with a wide range of meanings. In Hebrew it means 
“practice divination,” in Middle Hebrew “decide, practice divination, practice magic,”! 
as well as “cut, carve,”? in Jewish Aramaic “practice magic.” Samaritan* and Christian 


gäsam. A. Barucq, “Oracle et divination,” DBS, VI, 752-88; A. Caquot and M. Leibovici, eds., 
La divination, 1 (1968), E. W. Davies, “The Meaning of gesem in Prv 16,10." Bibi 61 (1980) 554- 
56; E. Dhorme, “Les religions de Babylonie et d’ Assyrie,” Mana, I/I (1949), 1-330; R. Dussaud, 
“Les religions des hittites et des hourrites, des phéniciens et des syriens,” Mana, 1/11 (71949), 331- 
494; O. Eissfeldt, “Wahrsagung im AT,” KiSchr, TV (1968), 271-75; T. Fahd, “Une pratique 
cleromantique à la Ka'ba préislamique,” Sem 8 (1958) 55-79; A. R. Johnson, The Cultic Prophet in 
Ancient Israel (Cardiff, *1962), esp. 31-36; J. Lindblom, “Lot-Casting in the OT,” VT 12 (1962) 
164-78; J. Lust, “The Mantic Function of the Prophet,” Bijdragen 34 (1973) 234-50; idem, “On 
Wizards and Prophets,” SVT 26 (1974), 133-42; J. Pedersen, Der Eid bei den Semiten (Strasbourg, 
1914); H. Ringgren, /sraelitische Religion. RM 26 (1963), esp. 187-88; F. Schmidtke, “Traume, 
Orakel und Totengeister als Künder der Zukunft in Israel und Babylonien,” BZ 11 (1967) 240-46; 
W. R. Smith, “On the Forms of Divination and Magic Enumerated in Deut. XVIII, 10.11. Part L” 
Journal of Philology 13 (1885) 273-87; J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 
21897). > W5 kip. 
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Palestinian? qsam and qsam mean “practice divination”; the Palmyrene noun qsm 
means “divination”;® Syr. qsam, “soothsay, practice divination”’; Mand. ksm, “practice 
divination, enchant’; OSA mgsm, “lot”;? Eth. gasama Il, “inquire of an oracle,”!0 
Tigr. “summon (to court),” as a noun “lot, oath”;!! Arab. gasama, “divide, part, distrib- 
ute, partition; apportion (of God or fate),’ IV: “take an oath, swear,’ X (istigsäm): 
“seek an oracle from the deity, cast lots,”!? the last in the context of an arrow oracle.'> 
The strikingly wide range of meanings (esp. in Arabic) from “divide” through “seek 
(or give) an oracle” is usually explained as being associated with the deity’s apportion- 
ment by lot or by arrow oracle.'* Another interpretation derives the meaning “oath” 
from “decision. ™! 5 

Probably Akk. kasāmu, “cut apart,’!© represents a variant of gsm/qsm,'’ especially 
since there appears to be a semantic similarity (cf. Arab. “divide”). It is therefore possi- 
ble that the meaning “decision” for Heb. gesem in Prov. 16:10 is etymologically justi- 
fied.!3 


2. LXX. As a rule the LXX uses forms for manteüesthai to translate gäsam, using 
mantis for the ptcp. gösem, and manteta or manteion for qesem (and once for migsäm),. 


II. Semantics and Distribution. The verb gsm, which appears only in the gal, gen- 
erally means “engage in divination, soothsay,” without specifying the means. Excep- 
tions are | S. 28:8, “soothsay through the shade (ba’öb),”!? and Ezk. 21:26(Eng. 21), 
from the context “consult the arrow oracle.” 

Of the 19 occurrences of verb forms — Ezk. 21:28(23) should be emended to 
qesem? — 12 are of the ptcp. gösem. Three of these are verbal, 9 substantival (“sooth- 
sayer”). In addition, Isa. 2:6 should be emended to read gds‘*mim.*' 

In the singular the derived noun gesem (12 times) without a preceding verb means 
“divination”; exceptions are Nu. 23:23 and | S. 15:23, “magic,” and Prov. 16:10, “decı- 


5. F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (Berlin, 1903), 182-83. 

6. DISO, 261; but see J. T. Milik, Dédicaces faites par des dieux. Recherches d’epigraphie 
proche-orientale, I (1972), 279ff., who interprets it as the verb “distribute.” 

7. LexSyr, 687. 
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sion.” The plural in Nu. 22:7 means either “fees for divination” or, better,?? “instru- 
ments of divination” (possibly a gloss*>). The figura erymologica qsm qsm(ym) means 
approximately “practice divination (by lot)” (Dt. 18:10; 2 K. 17:17; Ezk. 13:23; 
21:26[21]). 

The noun migsäm, “oracle,”?* appears twice, in construct phrases with a pejorative 
meaning: migsam häläg, “oracle of the smooth” = “flattering oracle” (Ezk. 12:24); 
and migsam käzäb, “lying oracle” (Ezk. 13:7), in both passages parallel with “false vi- 
sions” (h®z6n Saw’, mah*zéh Saw’). 

Occurrences of the root are very unevenly distributed. There are 2 in Numbers, 3 in 
Deuteronomy, 6 in the rest of the Dtr History (1 in Joshua, 3 in 1 Samuel, 2 in 2 Kings), 
2 in Proto-Isaiah, one each in Deutero-Isaiah and Zechariah; but there are 3 each in Jer- 
emiah and Micah(!), and no fewer than 12 in Ezekiel. There is only one occurrence in 
wisdom literature (Prov. 16:10). In other words, in the case of gsm we are dealing with 
a theme of Dtn/Dtr literature and the literary prophets. 


III. Lexical Field. The lexical field associated most closely with gsm includes Azh, 
“see” (positively: Mic. 3:11; negatively, with Saw’, “falsehood,” as obj.: Ezk. 13:6,9,23; 
21:34[29]; 22:28: cf. also Ezk. 21:28[23] and Zec. 10:2, with Seger; occasionally in 
connection with the ostensible proclamation of a word of God: Ezk. 13:10; 22:28), as 
well as the telling of false dreams (h“/6mé6t hasSdw’) and the giving of empty consola- 
tion (nhm [piel] hebel) (Zec. 10:2). 

In Dt. 18:10 gsm appears in a series of participial forms: ‘br (hiphil) ba’es, “make [a 
son or daughter] pass through the fire”; ‘nn (polel), “practice divination” (etymology 
uncertain); nhs (piel), “soothsay, seek omens”: k$p (piel), “practice magic”; hbr heber, 
“practice sorcery”; §7 6b, “consult a shade”; §7 yidd* Oni, “consult one with access to a 
knowing one [i.e., a shade]”;*° drš ‘el hammetim, “consult the dead.” We also find gsm 
in parallel with ‘br (hiphil) bad @S and nhs in 2 K. 17:17, as well as with mkr (hithpael) 
la“s6t hära’ b®éné yhwh, “sell oneself to do evil in the sight of the Yahweh [to offend 
him].” This last is to be understood as a kind of summary of the catalog of vices that 
begins in v. 16 with a list of cultic offenses. 

The noun qesem parallels the piel of nhš in Nu. 23:23; the construct phrase qesem 
“lil, “worthless divination,” parallels A*z6n Seger, “lying vision,” in Jer. 14:14. Ezk. 
21:26(21) lists synonyms indicating the techniques of gsm: gil (pilpel) bahissim, 
“shake the arrows”; 57 batt*rapim, “consult the teraphim”; rh bakkabéd, “inspect the 
liver.” 

The ptcp. gösem, “soothsayer,” appears as a title alongside several nouns: n“nim and 
‘6n*nim, “diviners” (Dt. 18:14; Isa. 2:6 cj.); köh“nim, “priests” (of the Philistines) (1 S. 
6:2); in an extensive list of occupational groups, näbi’, “prophet,” zägen, “elder,” 
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h*kam h°räsim, “skillful magician,’ n‘bön lahas, “expert enchanter” (Isa. 3:2-3). In 
more relevant contexts, it appears in Jer. 27:9 in conjunction with n“bi’im, “prophets,” 
hél‘mim (cj.),2’ “dreamers,” ‘6n‘nim, “diviners,” and kassäpim, “magicians”; and in Jer. 
29:8 in parallel with n*biim, “prophets,” qualified by “dreams.” Mic. 3:7 uses it in par- 
allel with hözim, “seers”; Isa. 44:25 in parallel with bärim, “interpreters” (cj.),>® and 
h°kämim, “the wise.” Finally, it appears in Zec. 10:2 in parallel with frdpim, 
“teraphim.” 


IV. Ancient Near East. 

1. Egypt. In Egypt the use of oracles, which was rooted in popular religion, was not 
incorporated into the official religion until relatively late; the earliest evidence dates 
from the New Kingdom. Oracles served to illuminate the past as well as to help reach 
decisions in the face of political problems such as rebellion (Thutmose IV). Oracles 
could also impart promises to the king.*? The bull gods Apis and Mnevis served as 
oracular agents, “messengers” (whmw) of Ptah or Re. “Messenger servants of the de- 
ity” (hm-ntr whm), priests of the highest rank, were authorized to expound the god’s 
oracular pronouncements.*° The god (or the god’s image) could reply to a question 
with a favorable sign (a nod?); a verbal answer was also possible.?! In Egypt dreams 
above all were thought to provide divine guidance; but since dreams only intimated 
the future, they required interpretation. If a dream book could not provide the inter- 
pretation, the dreamer had to seek the help of a professional dream interpreter, most 
likely to be found among the officials associated with the “house of life,” which was 
responsible for keeping all religious and magical documents.** A king’s dream was 
considered a revelation of the god appearing in the dream; such a dream oracle could 
also be evoked by incubation.’ Israel was familiar with Egyptian divination (Gen. 
41:8; Isa. 19:3). 


2. Babylonia and Assyria. Divination played an even greater role in Babylonia and 
Assyria, after the example of Sumer. “It was for the sake of the expected omen that sac- 
rifice was offered, symbolic acts were performed, and incantations were recited.”*4 The 
bari priests were responsible for divination (bärütu). Besides the primary forms of 
divination, hepatoscopy and examination of the heavens, we may mention (among 
many others) observation of storms and other meteorological phenomena as well as the 
movements of animals, divination by oil, and birth omens.*> The office of bärü was un- 
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der the protection of the gods, especially Shamash; after hepatoscopy, for example, the 
inquiry would be addressed a second time to Shamash.?® Ezk. 21:26-27(21-22) de- 
scribes Nebuchadnezzar II as employing an arrow oracle, but such an oracle is not at- 
tested in Babylonian sources.’ 


3. Pre-Islamic Arabia. In pre-Islamic Arabia we find an oracle called mas<al, 
“place/means of inquiry”; this oracle was uttered through the mouth of a priest. There 
was also an oracle obtained by casting lots, Arab. magsam, mentioned in connection 
with a feast of the god Hälifän.?® Fahd describes an oracle at the Kaaba involving seven 
inscribed arrows; the lot was cast not by a priest but by the “guardian of the sanctu- 
ary.”39 Here we have a precise parallel to the arrow oracle cast by Nebuchadnezzar for 
Jerusalem as described in Ezk. 21:26-27(21-22). Something similar appears to lie be- 
hind Hos. 4:12 (consulting a piece of wood and sticks). 


V. OT. 

l. Positive or Neutral Assessment. The primarily negative assessment of divination 
in the OT stands in some contrast to the historical evidence: the Urim and Thummim 
entrusted to the Levites (Dt. 33:8) and the ephod (1 S. 30:7-8) were considered legiti- 
mate means of consulting Yahweh, although they are not associated with the root qsm. 
In the 8th century, however, the gOsém was important enough to be listed by Isaiah be- 
tween the prophet (näbi’) and the elder (zägen), albeit also with the “skillful magician” 
(h*kam h*rdSim) and the “expert enchanter” (n“bön laha$), among the “support” that 
Yahweh will take away from Jerusalem (Isa. 3:2; cf. vv. 1-3). 

Although Isaiah himself held divines in low esteem — even though his attack on the 
plethora of “diviners from the east” and “soothsayers (‘6n‘nim) like the Philistines” 
(Isa, 2:6 cj.) is probably not authentic — for Micah (3:6) both häzön and gsm are abso- 
lutely legitimate vehicles of prophetic knowledge. What Micah finds reprehensible is 
not that the gös“mim, named in parallel with the nbi’im (!),4° responded (by what 
means?) to inquiries directed to them by individuals, but that they did so for money 
(Mic. 3:11; cf. v. 5), “valuing self-interest above truth.”*! To punish them, Yahweh will 
take away their sources of knowledge (vv. 6-7). Lust maintains that since the time of 
Jehoshaphat the prophets (in Judah) had officially taken over the function of divina- 
tion, replacing the repudiated necromancers and soothsayers.*? But if so, what function 
would the gds*mim (Mic. 3:6,11) have had? 


36. Dhorme, 281-82. 

37. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel ] (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1979), 443; Fahd, 57. 

38. CIH, 548; M. Höfner, in H. Gese, M. Höfner, and K. Rudolph, Die Religionen Altsyriens, 
Altarabiens und der Mandder. RM 10/2 (1970), 334-35. 

39. P. 60. 

40. H. F. Fuhs, Sehen und Schauen. FzB 32 (1978), 209. 

41. W. Rudolph, Micha. KAT XIIV3 (1975), 72. 

42. “Mantic Function,” 250. 
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2. Negative Assessment. As a rule the OT repudiates qsm because it is a practice of 
the pagan nations — the Canaanites (Dt. 18:9-10,14#3), the Philistines (1 S. 6:2; cf. Isa. 
2:6 cj.), the Babylonians (Isa. 44:25), the Ammonites (Ezk. 21:34[29]), the surround- 
ing nations in general (Jer. 27:9 [post-Jeremianic]). As Balaam the son of Peor, from 
Pether, the gös&m par excellence (albeit employed by Yahweh for his own purposes; 
Josh. 13:22; cf. Nu. 22-24; 22:7), must boast: “Surely there is no enchantment (naha$) 
in Jacob, no divination (gesem) in Israel” (Nu. 23:23a).** It was clearly the similarity 
of gsm to enchantment and magic that aroused hostility in Israel, in contrast to the tra- 
ditional means of consulting Yahweh.* This holds true above all for necromancy, the 
mantic practice most repugnant to the OT: when Saul was in desperate straits, he asked 
the medium at Endor to conjure up the shade of Samuel (1 S. 28:8), even though he 
should have been expelling the mediums from Israel or slaying them (28:3,9). For 
Samuel (15:23), the rebelliousness (mri) of Saul, who was hostile to magic, is as rep- 
rehensible as the sin of qesem (par. ffräpim). In an exhaustive list of magical practices 
associated with the peoples of Canaan (Dt. 18:9-12),* the Dtn law explicitly prohibits 
divination (Dt. 18:10); cf. the citation of this law in 11QT 60:18, the only occurrence 
of gsm in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Just as Yahweh promised to drive out the nations before 
Israel on account of these abominations (Dt. 18:12), so he will remove Israel itself 
from his sight, in large measure on account of these same abominations, as DtrH sum- 
marizes Israel’s fate (2 K. 17:17-18). Jeremiah already attacked the prophets who pro- 
claimed visions of their own minds (Jer. 23:16,18); a later redaction of the book of Jer- 
emiah lumps such prophets together with the “diviners” (gés*mim, 29:8) and charges 
them with “worthless divination” (qesem we “lil par. tarmit libbäm, 14:14). Ezekiel 
above all castigates the “false visions” and “lying divination” of the prophets (preach- 
ing God’s favor) (Ezk. 13:6,7,9; 22:28); Yahweh will put an end to them (13:23; cf. 
Mic. 3:6): in the future such visions and divination will no longer exist in Israel (Ezk. 
12:24 [secondary?]). But Zec. 10:1-2 still assumes that in a time of drought Israel 
would resort to magic and turn to frdpim and gös‘mim. 


3. The King. Two texts speak of a gesem of the king. In Ezk. 21:26-27(21-22) 
Nebuchadnezzar uses an arrow oracle to decide whether to attack Ammon or Jerusalem 
first (cf. v. 25[20]); the oracle decides in favor of Jerusalem. Nor is this pagan oracle by 
any means without import, as the people (in Jerusalem) suppose (v. 28[23]). In other 
words, Yahweh can make use of a pagan oracle against his own people. 

Prov. 16:10 speaks of the king in general terms: “gesem is on the lips of the king.” 
Citing Ezk. 21:26-27(21-22) and Prov. 18:18, Davies theorizes that, when faced with a 
difficult legal decision, the king might consult an oracle, casting lots or using arrows. 


— i 


But this mäsäl hardly suggests such a situation. Here qesem clearly takes on the 


43. On the problems raised by this passage, see U. Rüterswörden, Von der politischen 
Gemeinschaft zur Gemeinde. BBB 65 (1987), 76-88. 

44. Translation following M. Noth, Numeri. ATD VII (71982), in loc.; but cf. NRSV. 

45. > WT däras. 

46. On the dating of this section see Rüterswörden, Gemeinschaft. 
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broader meaning “decision,” quite apart from the question whether there is an etymo- 
logical basis for this interpretation.*’ Israel, like the rest of the ancient Near East, be- 
lieved that the king shared in the wisdom of the deity (Prov. 8:15; 2 S. 14:17,20); his 
decision, therefore, is tantamount to a divine decision. 

Ruppert 


47. See L.1 above. 
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I. Etymology. 

|. Root. The noun gés derives from the Common Semitic root > PYP gss, “cut off, 
cut to pieces.” From the by-form gsh derive the nouns gdseh (95 times), géseh (5 
times), and gäsä (37 times), meaning “end” (spatial or temporal), “edge(s)” (of the 
earth [4 times] or the heavens [Jer. 49:36]). 


2. Occurrences. The noun gés occurs 67 times in Biblical Hebrew (10 times in the 
Pentateuch, 6 times in Joshua—Kings, 20 times in the Prophets, and 31 times in the 
Writings); it is especially common in Dnl. 8-12 (15 times) and Ezekiel (9 times, 5 in 
ch. 7). In Biblical Hebrew both gés and géseh appear only in the singular, whereas the 
partially synonymous words gäseh and gäsä appear also in the plural. The pl. gsym is 
used in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in postbiblical literature.! 

The unmodified word appears 18 times. There are 8 occurrences with the definite 
article, 2 of which use the prep. /* (Hab. 2:3; Dn]. 12:13); gés occurs 31 times in the 
construct, 4 of which are without a preposition, 5 with the prep. /%, and 22 with min.? 
Nine times we find gés with a pronominal suffix: 2 with the first-person singular (Ps. 
39:5[Eng. 4]; Job 6:11), 1 with the second singular (Jer. 51:13), 4 with the third singu- 
lar (Isa. 37:24; Dnl. 9:26; 11:45; 2 K. 19:23 K PP, Q IPP), and 2 with the first plural 
(Lam. 4:18 [twice]). 


3. Ugaritic and Syriac. Ugar. qs (8 times) denotes the corner of a garment,’ the 
edge(s) of the earth, and a slice of meat;* once it may mean “meal.”? Syr. gessä/ge'sä 
means “end, fate, death.” 


4. Translations. Aramaic translates ges with gisd’, gissä, and gés;° Syriac uses 
ge sé and (once) sawpd’ (Ezk. 7:1-2). 

The LXX uses a variety of words: péras (17 times), syntéleia (17 times), kairös (8 
times), télos (7 times), and éschatos (only once). The Vg. usually translates ges by fi- 
nis, most often in combination with tempus (Ezk. 7:2,3,4; Hab. 2:3; Dnl. 8:19; 
11:13,27; etc.).’ Reflecting the essential sense of the Hebrew text, the Vg. occasionally 
uses a vague translation like post multos dies (Gen. 4:3; cf. 8:6) or post dies plurimos 
(Jer. 13:6). 


5. Idioms. In conformity with the spatial, temporal, or abstract meaning of the con- 
text, gés appears with a variety of verbs: hdyd (Gen. 4:3; 8:6; 41:1; etc.), bô’ (Gen. 
6:13; 2 K. 19:23; Isa. 37:24; Jer. 50:26; 51:13; Ezk. 7:2,6; 21:30,34[25,29]; Am. 8:2; 


. See IV.2 below. 

. See 11.2 and 111.2 below. 

. KTU, 1.16, Ill, 3; Wagner, 659. 

. KTU, 1.3, 1, 8; 1.4, VI, 57(?). 

. KTU, 1.114, 2; S. E. Loewenstamm, UF 1 (1969) 73. 
. Jastrow, 1403-4. 
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Lam. 4:18; Dnl. 11:45), gärab (Lam. 4:18), Adlak (Dnl. 12:13), yäsa’ (2 Ch. 21:19), 
pwh (Hab. 2:3), yärad (2 Ch. 18:2), hatam (Dnl. 12:4,9), süb (Nu. 13:25), ra’ä (Ps. 
119:96), vd’ (Ps. 39:5[4]), Saal (Neh. 13:6), sim (Job 28:3), Abr (Dnl. 11:6), and pägad 
(Isa. 23:17; Jer. 50:27; cf. 1QH 1:16; CD 1:1).3 


6. Plays on Words. In prophetic literature the phonetic similarity of ges to gayis, 
“summer” (the last season of the year), and gis/hégis, “wake up, awaken,” leads to 
paronomasia pertaining to the “end.” The outstanding examples are Ezk. 7:1ff., Am. 
8:1-3 (cf. Jer. 24), and Isa. 18:6.9 


7. Textual Problems. The adj. gis6n, “last, outermost,” occurs 4 times (Ex. 26:4,10; 
36:11,17); it derives from qgés, probably after the analogy of häs-hisön or ri’Sön.\ 

The reading m“lön gissdh in 2 K. 19:23 probably arose from a mishearing of m°rôm 
gissö (Isa. 37:24). In 2 Ch. 21:19 SGnim should be read instead of MT haggés l!’yämim 
§*nayim. The explanation of ginsé in Job 18:2 as a by-form of gissé through geminate 
dissimilation is to be rejected. The pl. gissim is not found in Biblical Hebrew;!! accord- 
ingly, the form ginsé would be a hapax legomenon. In a similar context (Job 16:3), we 
find the sg. h°gés I*dibré-riiah. In Dnl. 9:25 the emendation of b*ség hd ‘ittim to b*gés 
ha ‘ittim is dubious, as is the interpretation of h“gisöti in Ps. 139:18 as a denominative 
from gés.'* 


II. Connotation. The basic meaning of gës is “division”; it can be used abstractly 
(Sam. gsym/qgs = MT prsh/prswt for the divisions of the Pentateuch), spatially, or tem- 
porally, referring to constituent parts of an inclusive whole, the extreme limit of a 
space, or an end point in time. It is not always possible to decide whether the transla- 
tion “division” or “end” is preferable. At times the decision must depend on the context 
or contextual synonyms. 


1. Conceptual Usage. The use of gés in parallel with taklit in Job 28:3 and its com- 
bination with tiklä in Ps. 119:96 show that in these texts it has the meaning “purpose, 
goal.” Used in parallel with rabbä/harbeh, “great, much” (Job 22:5: “Is not your wick- 
edness great? There is no end (‘én gés) to your iniquities”) or in apposition (Eccl. 
12:12: “Of making many books there is no end [ên gés], and much study is a weariness 
of the flesh”; Isa. 9:6[7]: “His authority is great, and there is no end [én ges] to 
peace”), the expression @n qës is hyperbolic, referring figuratively to “endless” mak- 


8. HAL, Ul, 1119. On the abstract meaning see II below. 

9. See W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel I (Eng. trans. Philadelphia, 1979), 203-4; H. W. Wolff, Joel and 
Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 318-20; J. L. Mays, Amos. OTL (1969), 140-41; S. Talmon, 
King, Cult, and Calendar (Jerusalem, 1986), 104; idem, > XII, 323-24. 

10. Wagner, 659. 

11. See I.2 above. 

12. On the former see HAL, II, 1119; on the latter see H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. 
trans. Minneapolis, 1989), 511; Wagner, 659. 
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ing of books, “limitless” iniquity, and “unending peace.” We also find ‘én géseh used in 
the same sense as En gés (Isa. 2:7 [twice]; Nah. 2:10[9]: 3:3). 


2. Spatial Usage. The noun gés denotes a spatial end point only in the expression 

m*rém giss6 par. m*rém härim (Isa. 37:24 = 2 K. 19:23: m“lön gqissöh; cf. Imrhb ‘yn 
qs, “boundless expanse,” in 1QH 6:31). In Dnl. 11:45, in the context of the geograph- 
ical terms yammim and har, gés may have a spatial sense, but the context also admits a 
temporal interpretation. The same is true for gés Sam lahösek in Job 28:3, which prob- 
ably refers to the transition from night to day (cf. 1QS 10:1 ff.'°). In any case, this ex- 
pression was interpreted temporally in Gen. Rab. 89:1: “[God] established a term 
z‘man) for how many years the world should persist in darkness.”!* In Jer. 50:26 
miggés (in contrast to miggäseh in 51:31) should be interpreted not spatially but tem- 
porally, since in all other instances (21 times) miggés has a temporal sense.!5 In this 
respect migges differs from migséh (33 times), which is used both temporally (e.g., 
Gen. 8:3; Dt. 14:28; Josh. 3:2; 9:16) and spatially (e.g., Gen. 47:21; Nu. 34:3; Dt. 
13:8[7]; 28:64; Josh. 15:1,2,5,21), and from miggäsä (6 times), which is used only 
spatially. 

The notion of a spatial end, an extreme limit, is expressed in Biblical Hebrew by 
gäsä (6 times)/gäsöt (31 times) or gäseh (82 times), and 3 times by the plural formula 
gaswe-'eres (Isa. 26:15; Ps. 48:11[10]: 65:6[5]).'° which derives from this noun (or 
possibly from gsw!’). In a few instances derivatives of these nouns, particularly migsöt 
and migséh (Gen. 47:2; Jgs. 18:2; 1 K. 12:31; 13:33; Ezk. 33:2; probably also Jgs. 
7:11; cf. Dnl. 1:5; Neh. 7:69[70]), have the specialized meaning “pinnacle” or “elite.” 
It is especially noteworthy that gés never parallels the expression min-haggäseh ‘el- 
haggäseh, “from one end to the other” (4 times). 


3. Temporal Usage. The primary connotation of gés is temporal: “period of time.’!3 
This meaning is established by association with synonymous temporal terms (a usage 
that is further developed in the Dead Sea Scrolls and medieval Hebrew!®): (a) mô'ēd 
(1) in parallelismus membrorum (Hab. 2:3; Dnl. 12:6-7; cf. Sir. 32:10) and (2) in con- 
struct relationship or apposition (Dnl. 8:19; 11:27). (b) ‘ét (1) in parallel (Ezk. 7:6-7; 
21:30,34[25,29]; 35:5; Jer. 50:26-27; cf. Sir. 43:6) and (2) in construct relationship or 
apposition (Dnl. 8:17; 11:40; 12:4,9; 2 Ch. 21:19). Dnl. 11:35 conjoins all three terms: 
ad-ét ges ki-‘6d lammö‘ed. (c) yöm combined with ges and ‘Et (Jer. 50:26-27; Ezk. 
7:7). (d) Sänim with yamim (conflation?) next to ges and ‘@t (2 Ch. 21:19). (e) The con- 
centration of almost half the occurrences of gés (31 of 67) in the Writings, more than a 


13. See IV.1.c below. 

14. Wieder, 31. 

15. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT XII (71968), 302; contra Wagner, 660. See III.2 below. 
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third (24) being found in the books of Ezekiel (9) and Daniel (15), the final recension 
of which is contemporary with the composition of several of the Dead Sea Scrolls, jus- 
tifies consideration of additional synonyms in the scrolls, especially dôr, r“qüpä, and 
z@man,?® and the use of these synonyms in Rabbinic and medieval Hebrew literature. 


Ill. Temporal Usage. The meaning “temporal end” comes to the fore in many us- 
ages of gés. 


|. End (of Lifetime). In first-person statements referring to the human life span, this 
meaning of gissi is assured by parallel expressions such as “the measure of my days” 
(Ps. 39:5[4]) and “our days are numbered” (Lam. 4:18; cf. Job 6:11). Am. 8:2 expands 
the concept to refer to the end of the people of Israel, and Ezk. 7:2-6 also includes the 
destruction of the land. The account of the deluge exhibits an even more comprehen- 
sive usage: ges kol-bäsär (Gen. 6:13) refers to the destruction of all flesh. 


2. Period of Time. In its use as a denotation of the passage of a period of time miggés 
is primarily followed by (a) a specified number of (1) days (ten, Jer. 42:7; forty, Gen. 
8:6; Nu. 13:25) or (2) days and nights (forty, Dt. 9:11), (3) months (two, Jgs. 11:39; 
twice six, Est. 2:12), or (4) years (two, Gen. 41:1; three, 1 K. 2:39; seven, Dt. 15:1; 
31:10; Jer. 34:14; ten, Gen. 16:3; twenty, 2 Ch. 8:1; forty, 2 S. 15:7; Ezk. 29:13; sev- 
enty, Isa. 23:15,17; four hundred thirty, Ex. 12:41); or (b) an expression of an unde- 
fined span of time: yämim (Gen. 4:3; 1 K. 17:7; Jer. 13:6). It remains an open question 
whether miggés yämim layyämim in 2 S. 14:26 means that Absalom cut his hair “from 
time to time” or “once a year.*! In late texts the analogous terms /‘gés yämim/Sänim/ 
‘ittim (5 times) refer to an indefinite period of time (Dnl. 11:6,13; 12:13; Neh. 13:6; 
2 Ch. 18:2). It is possible that /*gés yamim in Neh. 13:6 describes a one-year absence of 
Nehemiah from Jerusalem. 


3. Historical Period. Often gés denotes a specific span of time in the past or fu 
ture.** The expression ‘ët “wōn ges (Ezk. 21:30,34[25,29]; 35:5) refers to the period of 
the monarchy, which ended with the destruction of Jerusalem on account of Israel’s 
sins. Similarly, in Dni. 9:26 the phrase w‘gissö bassetep w“ad gés milhämä is to be un- 
derstood as referring to a historical period of devastating wars that mark the culmina- 
tion of divine judgment. 

The connotation “historical period” or “age” is sometimes (as above) made explicit 
by association with other temporal terms: gës par. ‘Zt (Jer. 50:26-27; Ezk. 7:6-7); Zt ges 
(Dnl. 8:17; 11:35,40; 12:4,9); inverted: ges hä’ittim (Dnl. 11:13; expanded: Ezk. 35:5) 
or made manifest by added terms: ki ‘6d lammd’éd (Dnl. 11:35), ng" hayyöm (Ezk. 
7:12), bet ēdām (Ezk. 35:5; cf. yém ēd [Job 21:30] and 9 times with a pronominal 


20. See IV.1.c below. 
21. North. 
22. Ahlström. 2. 
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suffix [2 S. 22:19 par. Ps. 18:19(18); etc.]); ba’ yömö bet “won ges (Ezk. 21:30,34). 
The phrase w*ydpéah laqgés in Hab. 2:3, explained by ‘6d häzön lammö'8d, refers to an 
event expected to occur in the near future (ki-bö’ yäbö’ y“aher), not in an apocalyptic 
time frame.?> This historical interpretation is reflected in IQpHab 7:1 ff.*4 


4. Eschatology. Only in a few late biblical texts does gés occur in an eschatological 
context.” The expressions lagges and /*gés hayyamim in Dnl. 12:13 clearly refer to the 
“end of time.” In this context the phrase gés happ*lä’öt in v. 6 can also be interpreted 
eschatologically; but the meaning “appointed age” is preferable to an eschatological 
interpretation.? The expression ges happ‘la’6t anticipates a “wonderful age,” the be- 
ginning of which is determined by the preceding period of “two and a half times” 
(v. 7). In Ezk. 7:2-6, similarly, (hag)gés denotes an age of destined punishment of the 
people (cf. vv. 7-8, gäröb, miggäröb);, and Am. 8:2 should not be equated with the es- 
chatological “day of Yahweh” of Am. 5:18ff.27 


IV. Later Usage. The noun gés occurs over 100 times in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
There, as in medieval Hebrew, it continues to convey the meaning that developed par- 
ticularly in the late parts of the Hebrew Bible: “span of time, historical period,’ not 
“time” generally or “beginning/opening. 5 This meaning is particularly evident in pas- 
sages that speak of the duration or end of a defined period: “the ges will be extended” 
(1QpHab 7:7), “the ges is extended beyond them” (1. 12), “he did not make known to 
them the termination (gmr) of the ges” (1. 2), akét sé't hagges (2 Ch. 21:19), “until 
the termination of the gés of these years” (CD 4:8-10).°° 


|. Period of Time. Here too the meaning “period of time” is evinced by the associa- 
tion of gés with temporal synonyms: 

a. ‘et. “The ges of dominion of all the men of his lot” parallels “the time (Zt) of sal- 
vation for the people of God” (1QM 1:5); “at the foundation of the gés” parallels “at all 
the beginnings of time (‘ét)” (1QH 12:7-8; 1QH fr. 9:8-10; cf. Sir. 43:6: “The moon 
marks the (changing) seasons; it rules until the gés and is an everlasting sign”). 

b. mé‘éd. “At the appointed time (mö’@d) of visitation he will destroy them forever” 
parallels “in his glorious wisdom he has appointed a gés for the existence of wicked- 
ness” (1QS 4:18-19); “to destroy the flesh for enduring times” parallels “to extinguish 
strength for a lengthy time (gissim)” (1QH 8:31); “and he knows the result of their [the 
two spirits’] works unto all gissim [of the mé“dim]” (1QS 4:25); “your gissim, [your] 


23. Wagner, 662; contra Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 204. 

24. Elliger, 190-193; see IV.1 below. 

25. M. Greenberg, Ezekiel 1—20. AB 22 (1983), 147. 

26. HAL, III, 1119; Wagner, 660. 

27. Wolff, Joel and Amos, 255; Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 203-4, Wagner, 661. 
28. Elliger, 182-83, 191-94; contra Wallenstein, 213. 

29. Wieder, 30. 

30. Ibid. 
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mö“dim” (1QH 13:20); “in God’s time (mö’2d) his exalted greatness will shine for all 
ages (gissé ['‘ölämim])” (1QM 1:8). 

These terms may also be joined with yöm: “at the time (gés) of the festival of rest, 
on the Day of Atonement” (1QpHab 11:6-7; cf. Jer. 50:26; Ezk. 7:5-7,12; 2 Ch. 
21:19).?! The employment of these expressions with the meaning “appointed period of 
time” occurs also in medieval Hebrew literature. 

c. Other Terms. The vocabulary resources of the Dead Sea Scrolls and medieval He- 
brew for referring to a period of time include the word dôr: “for their generations (ddr) 
... for all eternal times (gissé ‘ölämim)” (1QS 4:15-16; cf. Il. 13-15). The “last genera- 
tion (dör)” (1QpHab 2:7; CD 1:12) equals the “last ges” (1 QpHab 7:12; 1QS 4:16-17). 
The synonymity of ges and dôr is also proven by the equation of ges and “forty years,” 
the proverbial biblical time span of one generation (CD 8:36-39). Yet another word is 
güpä: “sacred seasons and cycles of the year and everlasting times (qissé ‘ad)” (1QM 
10:15-16); also medieval Heb. z*man.* 

d. From Time to Time. The meaning “span of time” is evidenced by the temporal use 
of miggés laqqgés, “from one time (of prayer) to another my soul rejoices” (1QH 9:7-8); 
“praying continually from one time [of prayer or day] to another” (1QH12:4; cf. 1QS 
10:1 ff.). In the Dead Sea Scrolls the notion of a spatial end is also expressed by gsh 
(LQpHab 9:14; 10:2; 1QM 1:8), especially in the phrase “from one end to the other” 
(cf. “a broad place without end [gés]," 1QH 6:31). 

e. Word Clusters. As in the OT,” we find in the Dead Sea Scrolls combinations of 
ges with other temporal terms, especially (but not exclusively) in historical contexts: 
et, dôr, Sänim (CD 2:8ff.); mé‘@d, dôr, Sänim (1QH 1:16-20); ‘et, mö’ed (1QS 1:14-15); 
et (yöbel, säbü’öt) (CD 16:1-4). 


2. Plural. In the Dead Sea Scrolls, in contrast to the OT, ges often occurs in the 
plural, especially with reference to substantial spans of time: “all their ages (gissöhem) 
for their generation shall be spent in bitter weeping” (1QS 4:13; cf. 1QH 5:27-28; 8:31; 
LQH fr. 1:5; 1QS 4:25-26); “what will come in their ages (gisséhem) for all the years of 
the läm [i.e., forever] (CD 2:10; cf. 16:2-3). The plural can also refer to the universal 
order of time: gissé ‘ad (1QM 10:15-16); gissé nesah (1QH 1:24-25), gisse ‘6lamim 
(1QS 4:16; 1QM 1:8-9). 


3. Nuances of Meanings. In the usage of gés in the Dead Sea Scrolls, we can observe 
a subtle distinction of meanings from which one may legitimately draw conclusions 
about the connotation of the noun in Biblical Hebrew, especially ın later textual strata. 
The term can be applied to periods of time that are also fixed seasons of prayer or festal 
days: “he shall praise him at the times that God has appointed” (1QS 9:26-10:1; cf. 
IQpHab 7:12-13; IQH 1:16); “to entreat constantly from gés to ges... at the turnings 


31. See IL.3 and III.3 above. 

32. Wallenstein, 212; cf. Wieder, 31. 
33. See IL3 above. 

34. See I.2 above. 
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of the day according to his ordinance . . . at all the beginnings of time ('ēt), the founda- 
tions of the gés and the cycle of the festal times (m6“dim)” (1QH 12:4-8); “at the time 
of the festival of rest” (1QpHab 11:6-7); “sacred times and seasons of the years and 
gissé ‘ad’ (1QM 10:15-16); and especially “not to transgress a single word of all the 
words of God in their (appointed) times (gés) and not to advance their appointed times 
(Zt) or delay (the observance of) their fixed seasons (mö’2d)” (1QS 1:13-14).45 


4. Lifetime. Often gés connotes “lifetime.” The author of the Hodayoth uses the term 
in his supplication: “Do not forsake me during my (life)time” (1QH fr. 4:18; cf. 1:10- 
11), just as the psalmist refers to his life span as gissi: “Let me know my gés and the 
number of my days” (Ps. 39:5[4]; cf. Job 6:11). 

In the meaning “lifetime,” gés is synonymous with dôr, “generation” (1QS 4:13; cf. 
1QpHab 2:7; 7:2; CD 1:12 with 1QpHab 4:16; 7:7,12; 1QS 4:16-17; cf. IQH 1:19; 
6:11; 14:6 with 1QS 4:16; 1QM 1:8-9; CD 2:9-10; and cf. 1QH fr. 5:7 with 1QH 1:24- 
25). In these passages gés and dôr appear practically interchangeable. 


5. Historical Period. As in Dnl. 9:16, in the scrolls gës can denote a particular his- 
torical period (gés milhämä, 1QM 11:8; ges neh*rds@, 1QS 4:25). On the basis of Ezk. 
4:4-5, the period of God’s wrath (gés h“rön) against Israel following the destruction of 
the temple is set at 390 years (CD 1:5; cf. 5:20; IQH 5:11-12).36 

We find gés denotes “era” in a comprehensive overview of history (1QS 11:9; 1QH 
12:6-7; cf. CD 8:38) and refers as well to specific historical periods, e.g., “the gés of 
the first visitation” (CD 7:21; cf. 1QS 4:18: “a gés for the existence of wickedness and 
a mo‘éd of visitation”; cf. also CD 20:23; 1QH 3:38; 6:29; 1QH fr. 5:11; 58:5; 59:3; 
IQM 1:5). A period during which the Qumran community suffered persecution by its 
enemies is frequently called a “time (gés) of wickedness” (CD 6:10,14; 13:20; 15:7,10; 
1QpHab 5:7-8) or “the ges of their appearance and the account of their tribulations” 
(CD 4:5). Cf. medieval Hebrew usage of gés, especially gés mäsiah.?? 


6. Eschatology. Only rarely does gés occur in an eschatological context: the time of 
judgment (gés mispät: 1QH 6:29-30); the (end of?) time (gés) appointed by God and 
the creation of a new (time) (1QS 4:25). 


7. Historical Schema. The extensive but rather vague historical conception in the 
book of Daniel also turns up in other apocalyptic works (1 En. 85-93; 2 Bar. 56-73).38 
Qumran writers developed this conception into an all-embracing historical schema 
comprising three primary elements: primeval history, history of Israel, metahistory.?? 


35. Talmon, “Manual.” 

36. Wieder, 30; Talmon, World, 280-82. 

37. Bab. Meg. 3a; Gen. Rab. 49:1; Bab. Sanh. 97b; Wieder, 5. 
38. See esp. Licht. 

39. Talmon, Between the Bible. 
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These eras are divided into a series of periods called gés or '@t, as in Ezekiel and 
Daniel. 

This periodization is especially transparent in 4Q180/181 (4QAges of Creation), 
also called the Pesher on the Periods because of its introductory formula peser ‘al 
haggissim, and in 11QMelch.*! A chronicle-like written account (mspr; cf. Jgs. 7:15) 
of the most important events in the history of the Qumranites (gisséhem) is mentioned 
in CD 2:9-10: “It knows [reports] the years of their existence, and the account and de- 
tails of their ages (gés), for all eternal events and all eternal happenings, that will come 
to pass in their ages (g@s) for all the years of the times of the universe (S*né ‘6lam)” (cf. 
| Ch. 27:24). This work, no longer extant, presumably began with an account of the 
early history of Israel, most probably recounted the “exodus” of the founders of the 
Qumran community from Jerusalem after the destruction of the temple, their experi- 
ence of “expulsion” (4:5-6, “the years of their exile”) and “return” (1:1-7), moved on to 
a description of afflictions to which they were subject in their own days (4:5-6), and 
ended with a glimpse of the future, which would culminate with a period called the 
“days to come” (b“ah“rit hayyämim, 4:4; 6:10-11; 1QSa 1:1). Like ‘ét, gés denotes in- 
dividual phases in this segmental teleological historical schema.** This comprehensive 
conception of history parallels in part the biblical account of the postexilic period 
(Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Ezra-Nehemiah), which also culminates in a vision of 
the future yöm yhwh (Mal. 3:13ff.). 

Talmon 


40. Nötscher, 167ff.; Elliger, 183, 192ff. 
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42. Licht, “NTIN,” 69; Elliger, 194. 
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I. 1. Etymology and Meaning. The Hebrew noun gäsin means “chief, ruler.” It de- 
rives from *gsy Il, and means literally “a person who has something to decide.”! The -n 
ending may be analogous to the -n of dayyän.?: The noun is often compared to Arab. 
gädin, “judge,” but it has a broader meaning. It appears as a proper name in Ugaritic: 
qsn, bn gsn.> There are occurrences of gäsin in Middle Hebrew with the same broad 
meaning as in the OT.* Cf. also Sir. 48:15: “ruler.” 


2. Occurrences. There are 12 occurrences of gäsin in the OT: 1 in Joshua, two in 
Judges, four in Isaiah, two in Micah, two in Proverbs, and 1 in Daniel. 


II. Lexical Field. In three texts (Jgs. 11:11; Mic. 3:1,9), qāsîn appears together with 
— WR 76’. Jgs. 11:11 shows that these two words denote different offices. Josh. 
10:24 makes clear that gäsin can refer to a military office; here, as in Jgs. 11:6,11, and 
Isa. 22:3, it is associated with > 19n?% milhämä or the verb Ihm. In Mic. 3:1,9 (gäsin 
par. rd 5), we are dealing with juridical terminology; in Isa. 1:10 the word has cultic 
overtones. Prov. 6:7 uses gäsin with two other terms denoting offices (Söter and 
mösel). Schmidt discusses the relationship between gäsin and — ndgid.> In both mili- 
tary (Jgs. 11:6,11) and civilian (Isa. 3:6-7) contexts the gdsin was appointed by the citi- 


zens of the town. 


III. Usage. 

l. Civilian Leader. Isaiah uses gäsin three times to denote a civilian leader or ruler. 
His teaching in 1:10-17 begins with a didactic formula introducing harsh criticism of 
the current sacrificial cult along with exhortations to do good, seek justice, rescue the 
oppressed, etc. The responsible leaders, addressed as g*siné s’döm (v. 10), are indicted 
along with the people because they have neglected their duty. Isa. 3:1-7 depicts a crisis 
in which Yahweh has taken away from Jerusalem every prop and stay (v. 1), replacing 
their princes (särim)® with boys. The people try to find a gäsin (v. 6), but the one cho- 
sen by them refuses, because he has no chance to exercise leadership. He does not even 
have a cloak, and can neither “heal” the people nor furnish them with bread (v. 7). In 
these texts gdsin must be understood as a general term for a leader or ruler whose duty 
is above all to protect the vulnerable members of his community. 

Mic. 3 comprises three oracles of judgment. Those indicted are first reminded of 
their obligations (v. 1), then follows the indictment. As heads (rd Sim) and q‘sinim, they 
should know justice. But they hate the good (v. 2) and abhor justice (v. 9). The two 


Erfolg und Jahwes Initiative. WMANT 38 (1970), esp. 141-71; R. de Vaux, Early History of Israel 
(Eng. trans. Philadelphia, 1978), esp. 760-61. 


1. HAL, II, 1122. 
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4. Jastrow, 1405; WTM, IV, 260. 
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words denoting offices must be understood as parallel terms.’ As in Isaiah, the gäsin is 
a ruler whose duty it is to protect the weak. 

Prov. 6:7-8 speaks of the gdsin together with other officials. The lazy individual is 
admonished to learn from the behavior of the ant: “Without having any gäsin or officer 
(šōtēr) or ruler (mdSél), it prepares its food in summer and gathers its sustenance in 
harvest.” Here gäsin refers to the leader of a working team, who is responsible for its 
orderly functioning. Prov. 25:15 states that a gäsin can be persuaded with patience — 
probably meaning simply that it is better to be cautious when speaking to one’s chief. It 


is impossible to tell whether this chief might be a judge or a prince.® 


2. Military Leader. Josh. 10 describes Joshua's victory over five Canaanite kings. 
Here the gdsin is a military officer commanding a group of soldiers (v. 24). Joshua has 
several g*sinim in his army. We do not know their exact rank; they were probably non- 
commissioned officers, authorized to think and act independently. But the term does 
not refer to the commander of the militia.? We see from Jgs. 11:6 and 11 that there was 
a difference between gäsin and rö’S. The elders of Gilead ask Jephthah to be their gäsin 
so that they can fight with the Ammonites. When he refuses, they promise that after the 
victory he can have the office of rö’S over all the inhabitants of Gilead. The gäsin func- 
tions as a military commander; the rö’S is the ruler of all the citizens.'° 

The context of Isa. 22:3 is also military. The defeat of Jerusalem is particularly bit- 
ter because all its military commanders have fled. This probably represents Isaiah’s in- 
terpretation of the events of 701.!! In Dnl. 11:18 gäsin refers to a military commander 
who avenges the insolence of the king of the north. This gäsin must be the Roman con- 
sul Lucius Cornelius Scipio, who defeated Antiochus III at Magnesia in 190. Here too 
we do not expect to find a precise title. The author is not trying to translate a particular 
Roman title, but speaks simply of the commander of the Romans. !? 


IV. LXX. The LXX translates gäsin four times with archögös or ärchön and once 
with basileús (Prov. 25:15). Twice it uses a verbal paraphrase. 
Nielsen 
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Ei? gäsap; 8P gesep 





I. Etymology. II. 1. Distribution; 2. Usage; 3. LXX. II. 1. Secular Contexts; 2. Theological 
Contexts; 3. Foreign Nations. 


I. Etymology. The root appears as a Canaanite gloss in the Amarna texts (gsp, “be 
incensed”) as well as in Akkadian (kasäpu, kesépu, “think”).! Likewise comparable are 
Syr. q‘sap, “be angry, distressed”;? Biblical Aram. g‘sap (Dnl. 2:12; cf. Ezr. 7:23; also 
Ahigar 101, ksp*); Jewish Aram. q‘sap, “be angry,’* and gesep, “anger” (cf. the name 
of the angel of destruction); Middle Heb. gsp hiphil, “cause to be angry.”? The meaning 
of the verb and related nouns encompasses dismay, indignation, and resentment as well 
as wrath and anger. 


II. 1. Distribution. The root gsp appears in a variety of literary contexts (Pentateuch, 
Dtr History, Chronicler’s History, Isaiah, Zechariah, Psalms, Lamentations, Esther, Ec- 
clesiastes). The gal occurs 28 times, the hiphil 5 times, and the hithpael once; the noun 
gesep occurs 28 times. Most of the occurrences are late; it should be noted that the 
word is not found in Sirach or the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


gäsap. B. Albrektson, History and the Gods. CBOT | (1967); J. Boehmer, “Zorn,” ZAW 44 
(1926) 320-22: H. A. Brongers, “Der Zornesbecher,” OTS 15 (1969) 177-92; G. W. Coats, Rebel- 
lion in the Wilderness (Nashville, 1968); A. Dillmann, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen 
Theologie (1985), esp. 258ff.: G. R. Driver, “On hämäh ‘Hot Anger, Fury’ and also ‘Fiery 
Wine, ” TZ 14 (1958) 133-35; idem, “Some Hebrew Roots and Their Meanings,” JTS 23 (1922) 
69-73; W. Eichrodt, TRAT, I (°1968), esp. 168-76; J. Fichtner and O. Grether, “òpyń B-C,” TDNT, 
V, 392-412; M. Garcia Cordero, “Ira di Dio,” Enciclopedia della Bibbia, IV (1970), 369-73; 
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(1955), esp. 91-93; E. Kautzsch, Biblische ThAT (1911), passim; E. König, ThAT kritisch und 
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ThAT (Gütersloh, 1950), esp. 642-53; H. Ringgren, “Einige Schilderungen des göttlichen 
Zorns,” FS A. Weiser (Göttingen, 1963), 107-13; idem, “Vredens kalk,” SEA 17 (1953) 19-30; 
G. Sauer, “8P gsp zomig sein,” THAT, II, 663-66; idem, “Die strafende Vergeltung Gottes in 
den Psalmen” (diss.. Basel, 1957); A. Schenker, “Der strafende Gott,” Katechetische Blätter 110 
(1985) 843-50; W. H. Simpson, “Divine Wrath in the Eighth-Century Prophets” (diss., Boston, 
1968); R. V. G. Tasker, Biblical Doctrine of the Wrath of God (London, 1951); P. Volz, Das 
Dämonische in Jahwe. SgV 110 (1924); C. Westermann, “Boten des Zorns,” Die Botschaft und 
die Boten. FS H. W. Wolff (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1981), 147-56; W. Zimmerli, Grundriss der 
alttestamentlichen Theologie. TW 3/1 (71985), passim. 
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2. Usage. Seventeen times in verbal clauses the acting subject is a person (e.g., Pha- 
raoh [Gen. 40:2; 41:10], Moses [Ex. 16:20; Lev. 10:16; Nu. 31:14]). Surprisingly, 
Yahweh is directly or indirectly identified as the subject less often (16 times). It should 
be noted, however, that the contexts in which gsp occurs often focus on theological 
questions; this is true, for instance, of all the hiphils and the substantive. Besides the 
late phrases gesep yhwh (Jer. 50:13; 2 Ch. 29:8; 32:26) and gesep I*vhwh (Isa. 34:2), 
with few exceptions (e.g., Eccl. 5:16[Eng. 17]), Yahweh is at least the implicit subject. 

In most cases the object of gesep is human. Sometimes it is the nations (Jer. 10:10; 
50:13; Zec. 1:15; Isa. 34:2); most often, however, it is Israel. In the context of P, gsp fo- 
cuses primarily on Israel as a cultic community (då, e.g., Lev. 10:6). In the Chroni- 
cler’s History, “Judah and Jerusalem” are generally the affected entities (2 Ch. 24:18; 
29:8; 32:25). Only in Eccl. 5:5(6) is the object “the work of your hands.” 

The object — usually a group of persons (e.g., dâ) — is always introduced by ‘al 
(17 times; this observation shows that the use of ‘e/ in Josh. 22:18 is a mistake); the 
same is true of verbal clauses using häyä gesep (10 times) and noun clauses (3 times). 
In the case of the hiphil, Yahweh is always the “object” affected (4 times, always intro- 
duced by Zt; once, if the LXX represents the correct reading in Ps. 106:32, we may as- 
sume a pronominal suffix). 

There is a surprising variety of parallel terms. In texts using the verb, we find s“r&pä, 
k's hiphil, np/ap, hemä, rib, hil, g'r, ‘al zäkar, qn7/qin, hbl piel, m’s, b’r, and mrh. As 
an antonym, we may mention yrb. The subst. gesep often appears as the third element of 
a series (Dt. 29:27[28]; Jer. 21:5; 32:37; Eccl. 5:16[17]). In parallelism gesep stands 
second in Ps, 102:11(10) and Est. 1:18; it stands first only in Isa. 34:2. Words used in 
parallel with gesep, in either the immediate or the extended context,® include hemä (5 
times), ap (4 times), šepet, q“lälä, za’am, ka‘as, h°li, negep, and bizzäyön. More com- 
monly, however, gesep appears alone (16 times, including the 2 instances of figura 
etymologica in Zec. 1:2,15). As antonyms we find räsön, hesed, rah“mim, and rhm piel. 
Verbal clauses with gesep as subject (13 times) use the following verbs: ys’, bô’, and 
hyh. This usage shows that gesep is understood as an active subject. Indeed, in theologi- 
cal contexts we may define gesep as the concrete instantiation of Yahweh's indignation, 
emotionally more or less explosive and often destructive (cf. gesep [*vhwh in Isa. 34:2). 

Prepositional usage is consonant with these observations: b* indicates an instrumen- 
tal function (6 times); concrete reality is also suggested by min and mipp‘né. The origin 
and reality of gesep are not explained but simply recorded. Usually, however, the 
causes and consequences can be described. 

3. LXX. For the verb, the LXX uses orgizein (11 times), parorgizein (twice). 
paroxynein (6 times), /ypein (6 times), thymoün (3 times), and epikrainein (twice). The 
verb is also represented by the nouns orgé (Nu. 16:22; Josh. 22:18) and thymds (Lev. 
10:6). The substantive is represented by orgé (13 times), thymds (5 times), paroxysmös 
(twice), chölos (once), metämelos (once), and parorgismös (once). Nu. 1:53 may be an 
interpretive paraphrase accounting for the gesep. 


6. > I, 351-53. 
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HI. 1. Secular Contexts. When the word is used in secular contexts, the meaning can 
range from indignation to anger. 

At times gsp can have serious consequences. The commanders of the Philistines 
were angry (gsp) with Achish because he had taken David with him into battle (1 S. 
29:4) and effected David’s return. Naaman was similarly angered when Elisha sent a 
servant to inform him that he would have to wash in the Jordan seven times. King Joash 
aroused the anger of the man of God (evidence of a later stratum’) when, performing a 
symbolic act as instructed by the prophet, he struck the ground only three times, pre- 
venting a total victory over the Arameans (2 K. 13:19). Without going into detail, Est. 
2:21 reports that two guardians of the threshold became angry at the king and con- 
spired to assassinate him. 

According to Eccl. 5:12-16(13-17), the impermanence of riches evokes a response 
described graphically as ka‘as, h°li, and gesep (v. 16[17]). Here gesep must mean 
something like resentment rather than anger. When Vashti refuses to appear at a ban- 
quet at the command of her drunken consort, the king’s advisors fear that her example 
will induce disobedience on the part of the noble ladies, provoking their husbands to 
contempt (bizzäyön) and anger (gesep) (Est. 1:18). 

In some texts gsp has negative but not life-threatening consequences. When the cup- 
bearer and baker offended (här“ü, Gen. 40:1b) the king of Egypt, he became angry 
(gsp, v. 2) and had them sent to prison. Gen. 41:10 recalls this scene. Jeremiah’s depar- 
ture to take possession of a field in Benjamin was interpreted as an attempt to desert to 
the Babylonians. The sentinel took him to the officials, who were enraged (gsp, Jer. 
37:15) at the already unpopular prophet, beat him, and imprisoned him. 


2. Theological Contexts. a. Verb. When the verb appears in theological contexts, it is 
likewise impossible to speak of a single meaning with identical connotations. 

The reason why the book of the prophet Zechariah begins with the central words gsp 
... gesep (Zec. 1:2) is that prophets had already called the ancestors of those addressed 
to return (Süb) to Yahweh. They refused, and therefore the threatened consequences 
have come to pass. Even though the language is quite general, the prophet’s serious- 
ness is apparent and the new call to repent and return is clear. We may note that gsp 
does not inherently suggest a trajectory leading to punishment; it represents a way of 
expressing religious sensibility. 

A warning against necromancy (Isa. 8:19) is followed by a description of those 
guilty of such conduct. Meeting failure on every side, they are distressed and hungry. 
Their distress turns into a nihilistic rage (gsp hithpael, v. 21) in which they curse every 
responsible authority: the king and even God. 

Later wisdom literature understands that destruction (Abi piel) of the work of human 
hands can be a consequence of God's anger (Eccl. 5:5[6]). 

Sometimes gsp is used in developing a theology of history. Several times we read 
that gsp gave rise to the exile. Despite Yahweh’s anger, there is still hope expressed that 
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God will bring the exile to an end. Among the causes of God’s anger we find “sin.” The 
danger of perishing forever because God has forgotten (Lam. 5:20) leads the author to 
pray that Yahweh will restore (šûb hiphil) Israel. In the rhetorical question that follows 
(v. 22), which includes an element of “budding . . . confidence,® utter rejection (m's) is 
equated with enduring anger (the interpretation of this verse as an embittered indict- 
ment of God? stretches the meaning of gsp; the perfect serves to indicate facticity). Isa. 
54:9 compares the exile of Israel to the days of Noah. As in that seemingly hopeless 
situation, Yahweh now promises never again to be angry with (gsp) or rebuke (gr) Is- 
rael. Trito-I[saiah’s assurance of salvation gives hope to the downtrodden and oppressed 
(Isa. 57:15). This hope is grounded in the fact that God will no longer appear as an ac- 
cuser (77b) and will not always be angry (gsp). Otherwise humankind would perish (ex- 
pressed periphrastically with rah and n“Sämä). God's anger (gsp) was provoked by 
wickedness (‘Gw6n). 

Isa. 64:4 is fraught with textual difficulties;'? but v. 4c, the immediate context of 
gsp, presents no problems. In general the verse is a prayer that God (/dhim) will sus- 
tain those who do right (‘6Sé sedeq). A survey of the past demonstrates that God’s an- 
ger was justified, because the speakers have sinned (hr’). But God is Father, and the 
speakers are like clay in the hands of a potter. To this God are addressed the plea not to 
be angry ( al-tigsöp) forever and not to remember iniquity (‘äwön) forever (v. 8[9]). 

In religio-cultic contexts, gsp occasionally has limited negative consequences. Dt. 
9:22 recalls the rebellions at Taberah, Massah, and Kibroth-hattaavah that provoked 
Yahweh to anger (gsp hiphil); no negative consequences are described. Nor are there 
any consequences to Moses’ anger over the superfluous manna that was gathered con- 
trary to his instructions and became foul (Ex. 16:20). Moses was angry with Eleazar 
and Ithamar because (again contrary to Moses’ command) they had burned the flesh of 
the sin offering instead of eating it (Lev. 10:16). 

It appears that other expressions clearly exceed gsp in intensity. According to Dt. 
9:7, Israel's conduct provoked Yahweh to anger (qsp hiphil). The negative dimension 
increased, leading at Horeb to wrath (‘np hithpael), so that Yahweh was ready to de- 
stroy his people. For forty days and nights, Moses fasted in Yahweh's presence on ac- 
count of the sin (hattda t) the people had committed against Yahweh (v. 18, referring to 
the calf [v. 21]), thus vexing (k's hiphil) him. Now Moses feared Yahweh's wrath (‘ap) 
and fury (h@mä). Yahweh was so angry (gsp) that he was ready to destroy (Smd hiphil) 
his people. 

Other passages express more clearly the threat of destruction inherent in gsp. The 
people grumbled in the wilderness, even though God was guiding them; their com- 
plaints angered (gsp, Dt. 1:34) Yahweh, who swore that not one of the evil generation 
should see the promised land. When Moses went to meet the Israelites returning from 
battle with the Midianites, he became angry (gsp, Nu. 31:14) with the commanders of 


8. H. J. Boecker, ZBK 21, 95. 
9. O. Kaiser, Die Klagelieder. ATD XV\/2 (71981), 384. 
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the various units because they had not carried out the ban by slaying the women, who 
were responsible for making the Israelites act treacherously in the affair of Peor (vv. 
16-17). His new instructions define more narrowly the groups to be killed (vv. 17-18). 
In this context gsp is the motive force that leads to terrible and categorical conse- 
quences. 

Some texts demonstrate that gsp can have consequences that affect not just those 
who are the cause of the anger but others as well. This does not imply that gsp pos- 
sesses a sphere of influence that takes effect automatically: it is always Yahweh who 
has sovereign control over this dynamic. Ps. 106:32 refers to Meribah, rather surpris- 
ingly in this context.!! There the conduct of the Israelites aroused (Yahweh's) anger 
(asp), with the result that God treated Moses ill on their account (ba“bir). 

In Nu. 16:21 Yahweh commands Moses and Aaron to separate themselves from the 
congregation so that he may consume (k/h piel) the people. V. 22 raises the crucial is- 
sue: one person has sinned (ht’), but anger (gsp) engulfs the entire congregation as an 
expression of God’s will to destroy them.!? 

The building of an altar by the Transjordanian tribes (Josh. 22:10ff.) is condemned 
by the rest as reprehensible apostasy. A temporal sequence is clearly visible: today 
(hayyöm) they rebel and tomorrow (mähär) Yahweh will be angry (gsp, v. 18) with the 
(whole) congregation (‘2dä). V. 20 cites the example of Achan, who as a single individ- 
ual brought Yahweh’s anger (gesep) upon the congregation (dâ). According to Lev. 
10:6, ministry in the sanctuary prohibits the rituals of mourning. Failure to obey this ın- 
junction is punished by death and burning. But the entire congregation (‘@da) would 
also be victims of God’s anger at the disobedient priests. 

b. Noun. Some of the occurrences of the noun show that gesep (anger) can be pro- 
voked without a clear statement of the consequences. For example, the leaders of the 
entire congregation (‘@dd) realize that they have bound themselves by an oath and 
therefore cannot attack the Gibeonites: to do so would bring gesep upon themselves 
(Josh. 9:20). Because Jehoshaphat helped the wicked man (probably Ahab) and thus 
showed love (hb) to those who hated (s6n*im) Yahweh, anger (gesep) befell the king 
(2 Ch. 19:2). The text does not mention any consequences. Jehoshaphat’s charge con- 
cerning the administration of justice (2 Ch. 19:9-10)'3 requires that, in a case (rib) aris- 
ing from the törä of Yahweh, every effort must be made not to incur guilt and provoke 
anger (gesep). 

Although Hezekiah was healed by a miraculous sign (möp£t) from God when he 
was mortally ill, he responded with pride instead of gratitude. Therefore anger came 
upon him and upon Judah and Jerusalem (2 Ch. 32:25). But then the king and the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem humbled themselves, and so they did not fall victim to 
Yahweh’s wrathful judgment in Hezekiah’s days (v. 26). The potential for negative 
consequences is inherent in gesep; those who anger Yahweh suffer these conse- 
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quences if he gives his anger free rein. Yahweh’s absolute sovereignty over the out- 
come is clear. 

The author of Ps. 38 saw in gesep and hémd the reason for Yahweh’s rebuke and dis- 
cipline (ykh, ysr. v. 2[1]). It is clear that gesep can cause physical pain and psychologi- 
cal damage. Vv. 4-5(3-4) describe God’s hostility as indignation (za‘am), provoked by 
the psalmist’s sin (hattd't) and iniquity (awôn). It would be correct to describe gesep 
as a drastic manifestation of God's displeasure, which nevertheless does not intend de- 
struction. The real aim of gesep and hémd is to elicit self-knowledge. 

We also find gesep in contexts dealing with the theology of history. During the siege 
of Jerusalem in the time of Zedekiah’s reign, the king inquired of Jeremiah concerning 
the seriousness of the situation. Jeremiah responded with a prophecy of disaster, in 
which Yahweh declares that he himself will fight (/hm niphal) against Judah. This 
threat is qualified by a series of expressions: with an outstretched hand and a mighty 
arm, in wrath (ap), fury (h@mä), and great anger (gesep gädöl, Jer. 21:5). It is clear 
here that the expressions expanding on ‘ap are less dire; gädöl is added to reinforce 
gesep. The consequence of Yahweh's action will be sword and pestilence. The implica- 
tion of destruction is clear. Yahweh's wrath was kindled (wayyihar-'ap, Dt. 29:26[27]) 
because Israel had bowed down to worship other gods. The consequences are a curse 
(q‘lala) and expulsion from the land in ‘ap, hémd, and gesep gädöl. In this formulaic 
series gesep by itself appears not to make a sufficiently strong semantic contribution: it 
must be intensified with gädöl. 

Isa. 54:8, too, ascribes the exile to a brief outpouring of Yahweh’s anger (gesep) in 
which he refused to come to his people's aid. The intensity of Yahweh's inclination to 
destroy Israel's communion with him finds clear expression in the contrast with hesed, 
rhm, and gd él. Here, however, Yahweh's gesep is limited temporally to a transitory 
role. In Isa. 60:10 anger (gesep) is clearly instrumental to the act of “striking” (nkh 
hiphil) as a form of punishment. It is contravened, however, by räsön and rhm piel, the 
loving favor God shows his people after the period of the exile. The promise of deliver- 
ance in Jer. 32:36-37 begins with the negative situation: God has given Israel into the 
hand of the king of Babylon by sword, famine, and pestilence. The emotional instru- 
ments were wrath (ap), fury (h@mä), and gesep (again intensified by gädöl). 

There are other instances where gesep has dire consequences. Ps. 102 is a lament 
that contains a description of the psalmist’s afflictions; the catalog of woes states that 
they were all unleashed by Yahweh's indignation (za’am) and anger (gesep) 
(v. 11a[10a]), making clear that gesep leads to punishment (v. 11b[10b]). The image of 
God's lifting up the psalmist and throwing him aside is startling in its savagery. 

Social injustice can also provoke gesep. Zec. 7 accuses the land and the priests (v. 5) 
of oppressing widows, orphans, aliens, and the poor, of devising evil, and of stopping 
their ears to the prophets’ call to repent (vv. 10-11). Therefore great anger (gesep 
gddél) came upon them. The first consequence is Yahweh’s refusal to hear their cries; 
the second, the scattering of the people and the desolation of the land. 

According to Nu. 17:6-15(16:41-50), the congregation assembled against Moses 
and Aaron and turned against the tent of meeting (17:7[16:42]). The ensuing punish- 
ment goes forth (yasa@’, 17:11[16:46]) from Yahweh in the form of anger (gesep), and 
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consists in a terrible blow (negep; NRSV “plague”) that leaves many dead 
(17:12ff.[16:47ff.]). Cultic purification (kipper, 17:12[16:47]), however, saves the lives 
of others. 

We find formulaic references to the consequences of gesep and its effect on others. 
Nu. 1:53 requires the Levites to camp around the miskan hä’edüt to prevent gesep from 
coming upon the congregation of the Israelites. If the Levites perform the duties of the 
sanctuary and the duties of the altar, anger (gesep) will not come upon the Israelites 
(Lev. 18:4-5). 

According to 1 Ch. 27:23, David took a census of all the Israelites aged twenty and 
above: when Joab began to count those below the age of twenty, he could not finish the 
task because the anger (gesep) provoked by David had come upon Israel. The only con- 
sequence of this anger is failure to complete the census. At the behest of leading 
Judahites, King Joash permitted sacred poles and idols to be set up; therefore anger 
came upon Judah and Jerusalem (2 Ch. 24:18). The consequences of this anger are not 
described. When Yahweh sent prophets to persuade the people to return to him, they re- 
fused to listen. When warned by the priest Zechariah, they stoned him. The conse- 
quence was a war with the Arameans, which Joash and Judah lost. The author views 
this disaster as divine judgment ($pärim, probably an intensive plural). The whole sce- 
nario demonstrates that gesep, although it denotes a grave manifestation of anger, is 
nowhere near as dire and momentous as Sepet. 

Others can feel the negative effects of gesep. When the king of the Edomites found 
himself in a desperate military situation against Israel, he sacrificed his firstborn son 
(2 K. 3:27), and gesep gädöl came upon Israel. It is interesting that it was the people of 
Yahweh who suffered the consequences of this anger rather than the king of the 
Edomites, who in the view of the Israelites had acted unjustly. Israel had to withdraw 
from the battle. The reform movement under Hezekiah emerged because the people 
had turned away from God and neglected the temple cult; the anger (gesep, 2 Ch. 29:8) 
of Yahweh had therefore come upon Judah and Jerusalem. The consequence was de- 
struction and captivity (v. 9). 


3. Foreign Nations. The root gsp takes on a particular intensity when associated 
with foreign nations. We may observe that the meaning becomes increasingly drastic in 
later texts. Even though the central theological concern of demonstrating Yahweh’s di- 
vinity remains implicit, ferocity is very much in evidence. 

Jer. 10:10 describes Yahweh as sovereign over the whole world: he is the true God, 
Lord of life and everlasting King, whose supremacy knows no temporal bounds. This 
sovereignty undermines all earthly powers: at his anger (gesep) the earth quakes, and 
the nations cannot endure his indignation (za‘am). God’s gesep is instrumental in dem- 
onstrating his ascendancy. 

Zec. 1:12-17, which has affinities with Deutero-Isaiah,'* is an oracle of comfort for 
Israel and disaster for Israel’s oppressors. God promises to intervene with great zeal 
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(gin’G, v. 14b) on behalf of his people. Of equal emotional intensity and violence, 
though couched in negative terms, is Yahweh’s rejection of the nations that sought to 
abet him in punishing Israel (gesep gādôl . . . qosép, v. 15). Since the consequences are 
not specified, it would be wrong to read into the text more than it states: with concen- 
trated emotional energy, Yahweh rejects those who live in false security. The language 
is remarkably emphatic. Jer. 50:13 vividly describes the dire consequences of gesep 
yhwh: Babylon will not be inhabited but will become an utter desolation. 

The nations and indeed the whole world are summoned before the bar. The trial, 
cosmic in dimension, is occasioned by the gesep /*yhwh and h@mä (Isa. 34:2), but one 
looks in vain for anything more specific. “[The author] simply sees that the measuring 
cup of guilt is filled to the full, and he considers it immaterial to furnish any details.”'> 
The use of /* to associate gesep with Yahweh shows that we are actually dealing with a 
direct confrontation between God and the nations (the context focuses only on Edom). 
Here gesep is God's stimulus to punish; the consequences and results are horrific. The 
nations are destined for doom and slaughter. The slain will not even be buried, and the 
mountains will flow with blood. 

Reiterer 
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I. Etymology. II. Usage: 1. Survey: 2. Qal; 3. Piel and Pual. III. LXX. 


I. Etymology. The root gss is clearly onomatopoetic. Its basic meaning is probably 
something like “rub, grind, grate.” This meaning can still be seen in the Akkadian verb 
kasäsulm)/gäsasu, “whet, grind one’s teeth.”! The D stem means “cut, trim, prune.” 
This meaning also appears in other languages: Ugar. gs, gss, “cut, slaughter”;? OSA 
mqsm, “felling”;? Arab. gassa, “cut (off), shave, prune.” Heb. gäsas also belongs in this 
semantic group: the gal means “cut off, cut down,” the piel “cut off, cut to pieces.” The 
root is probably related to the verb gsh, which exhibits a similar meaning in the piel: 
“cut or break off, separate into pieces.” 


gäsas. V. Schacht, “kisas,” Encyclopédie de l'Islam, V (1980), 174-77. 
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II. Usage. 1. Survey. The verb gäsas appears mostly in narrative texts (8 times); it 
also appears once in a legal text (Dt. 25:12). Of its four occurrences in prophetic books, 
three are in a periphrastic expression referring to an ethnic group (Jer. 9:25[Eng. 26]; 
25:23; 49:32); the fourth (Hab. 2:10) reflects textual emendation. Finally, the two oc- 
currences in the Psalms (46:10[9]; 129:4) are the only instances where Yahweh is the 
subject of the action denoted by gäsas. 


2. Qal. The gal of gäsas occurs only four times. The consequential clause of a casu- 
istic law (Dt. 25:12) requires that, if a woman intervenes in a fight between two men 
and seizes the genitals of her husband’s opponent, her hand shall be cut off. Her act ap- 
pears to represent an extraordinarily serious transgression: nowhere else in OT law — 
apart from the ius talionis — is mutilation laid down as a punishment. 

Jer. 9:24-25(25-26) and 25:15-26 are oracles of judgment against the nations; 
49:28-33 comprises utterances dealing with individual Arabian tribes. All these texts 
use the term g‘siisé p@’ä, “those with shaven temples” (9:25[26]; 25:23; 49:32) to de- 
note a group of Arabian tribes who “live in the desert” (9:25[26]; 25:23-24). The 
phrase refers to the custom practiced by certain Arabian tribes, attested elsewhere as 
well,* of shaving off the hair covering their temples. Because this custom has religious 
significance, it is prohibited in Israel (Lev. 19:27, using the hiphil of mgp). 


3. Piel and Pual, The majority of occurrences are in the piel (11) and pual (once). 
Like the gal in Dt. 25:12, the piel of gss refers several times to the cutting off of parts of 
the body; according to Jenni,? the focus of interest is not so much on the act itself as on 
its results, the severed members. A historically obscure account in Jgs. 1:5-7 records 
that the Judahites cut off the thumbs and big toes of Adoni-bezek, apparently a king of 
Jerusalem, whom they had defeated and captured (v. 6). This mutilation was clearly in- 
tended to render the enemy unfit for combat in the future. V. 7 uses the pual participle 
to relate this act anecdotally to the treatment Adoni-bezek himself had meted out to 
seventy kings. In 2 S. 4:12 the severing of bodily parts plays a different role. Here it is 
the killers of Ishbaal whose hands and feet are cut off, clearly an act of postmortem 
profanation to punish the parts of the body that played the central role in the crime. 

Another group of occurrences involves texts that record damage to the appurte- 
nances of the Jerusalem temple. Here gss appears to cover a wide range of meanings, 
from “break off” to “break to pieces, dismantle.” In 2 K. 16:17 the action affects the 
moldings on the stands for the wheeled basins, which were clearly made of precious 
metal. Ahaz probably stripped the stands to raise tribute for the Assyrian emperor. The 
Chronicler’s version of the incident has completely reshaped the original: the smashing 
of the temple utensils demonstrates the idolatry of Ahaz; it was part of his attempt to 
suppress the worship of Yahweh in the temple in favor of new altars to other gods (2 C. 
28:24). A similar violation of the temple fabric is recorded in 2 K. 18:16. It was occa- 
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sioned by the tribute King Hezekiah had to pay Sennacherib. The doors and presum- 
ably also the doorposts ( ‘6m‘nét) of the temple were the object of this action. They 
were clearly dismantled (gss piel) to strip the wooden core of its metal overlay. 

Somewhat different in nature is 2 K. 24:13, a verse almost universally judged sec- 
ondary to its context. After the capitulation of Jehoiachin in 597 B.C.E., 
Nebuchadnezzar plundered the temple and smashed all the cultic vessels made of gold. 
Here too the verb indicates (violent) breaking into pieces. 

Only one text uses gss in the context of metalworking. In the account of the making 
of the priestly vestments, Ex. 39:3 (P) describes the manufacture of gold threads by 
cutting gold leaf into strips. This verse represents an addition to the basic account in 
Ex. 28:6-12. 

The versions support the suggestion that the original text of Hab. 2:10 had a form of 
qss. In the setting of a woe oracle, Babylon is charged with having “dismembered” 
many peoples. This probably alludes to the deportations carried out by the Babylo- 
nians, which tore mature peoples and nations asunder. 

In Ps. 46:10(9) and 129:4 Yahweh is the subject of gss. Ps. 129 is a communal psalm 
of praise; in the context of a retrospective survey of Yahweh’s saving acts, the psalm af- 
firms that he has cut the “cords of the wicked,” i.e., the oppression and degradation of 
Israel at the hands of its enemies. In Ps. 46, a Zion psalm, v. 10(9) frames a statement 
about the nature of Yahweh, who “makes wars cease to the end of the earth, who breaks 
(Sbr) bows, shatters (gss piel) spears, and burns chariots with fire.” This statement is 
part of a broad stream of tradition that speaks of God’s destruction of weapons.’ The 
other relevant texts generally use the verb > SAW Sbr; only Ps. 46:10(9) juxtaposes 
gss with an almost identical sense (“shatter”). 


II. LXX. The LXX translates the gal of gss with forms of apoköptein and 
(peri)keirein, the piel and pual seven times with forms of apo-/kata-/syn-köptein. 
The root does not occur in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Thiel 
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“3/2 gäsar l; VYP gäsir 





I. Etymology. II. Occurrences. III. Usage: 1. Season; 2. Activity; 3. Cult and Law; 4. 
Theological Metaphor. IV. Sirach and Dead Sea Scrolls. V. LXX. 


I. Etymology. The noun gäsir has almost no equivalents outside Hebrew, with the 
possible exception of Imperial Aram. ksyr.! For the verb the evidence is more exten- 
sive. We may cite Can. ka-[z]i-ra* as well as Akk. kasäru, “knot, organize, gather,”> al- 
though Akk. es@du* is more closely equivalent in meaning to gäsar.? We also find Syr. 
q‘tar, Christian Palestinian gtr, Mand. GTR, and Eth. q”asara. The verb gäsar itself 
also appears twice in the Gezer Calendar,® as well as in Mesad Hashavyahu in the con- 
text of a complaint that a cloak was taken during the harvest and a request to get it 
back.’ The from Agsr appears in Lachish Letter no. 5, in a wish that the recipient may 
enjoy a good harvest.* 

Egypt worshiped the harvest as the divinity $mw, after whom one of the seasons was 
even named. Other ancient Near Eastern religions also established a close association 
between the harvest and the appropriate deities: growth and harvest demanded certain 
requirements in the lives of the gods as well as certain forms of the cult. Especially sig- 
nificant was the Canaanite notion of a dying and rising god, reflected in the dying and 
rebirth of vegetation.? 


gäsar l. A. van den Born, “Ernte,” BL*, 423-24; A. Deimel, “Ackerbau in sumerischer Zeit,” 
RLA, 1, 16-18; idem, “Ackerwirtschaft in sumerischer Zeit)” RLA, I, 18-19; H. Gese, in idem, 
M. Höfner, and K. Rudolph, Die Religionen Altsyriens, Altarabiens und die Mandder. RM 10/2 
(1970), 3-232; W. Guglielmi, “Ernte,” LexAg, I, 1271-72; J. Halbe, Das Privilegrecht Jahwes Ex 
34,10-26. FRLANT 114 (1975), esp. 185-94; F. Hauck, “Bepilw,.” TDNT, Ill, 132-33; 
A. Hermann, “Ernte, A. Nichtchristlich, I. Alter Orient,” RAC, VI, 275-91; A. S. Kapelrud, 
“Ernte” BHHW, I, 433; O. Keel, M. Küchler, and C. Uehlinger, Orte und Landschaften der 
Bibel, 1 (1984), esp. 52; R. Knierim, “Ackerbau, Ackerbaufeste,” Calwer Bibellexikon (Stuttgart, 
51959), 14-18; K. Koch, “Gibt es ein Vergeltungsdogma im AT?” Um das Prinzip der Vergeltung 
in Religion und Recht des ATs. WdF 125 (1972), 130-80 (repr. from ZTK 52 [1955] 1-42); 
B. Meissner, “Ackerbau und Ackerwirtschaft in babylonischer und assyrischer Zeit,” RLA, I, 19- 
21: D. Pardee, Handbook of Ancient Hebrew Letters. SBLSBS 15 (Chico, 1982); K. A. D. 
Smelik, Writings from Ancient Israel (Eng. trans. Louisville, 1991); H. te Velde, “Ernte- 
zeremonien,” LexAg, Il, 1-4. 
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. KAI, 200. 3-4,6.9-10: cf. Pardee, 20-21: Smelik, 93-100. 
.KA 

. See Gese, esp. 74, 135, 195, and the texts cited there. 
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II. Occurrences. The Hebrew root gsr denotes the semantic complex “harvest,” 
both as action and result. It appears accordingly both as a verb and as a noun. The verb 
occurs 19 times in the OT (Lev. 19:9; 23:10,22; 25:5,11; Dt. 24:19; Ruth 2:9; 1 S. 6:13; 
8:12; 2 K. 19:29; Job 4:8; 24:6; Ps. 126:5; Prov. 22:8; Eccl. 11:4; Isa. 17:5; 37:30; Jer. 
12:13; Hos. 8:7; 10:12,13; Mic. 6:15). There are also 10 occurrences of the 
nominalized ptcp. göser (Ruth 2:3,4,5,6,7,14; 2 K. 4:18; Ps. 129:7; Jer. 9:21[Eng. 22]; 
Am. 9:13). The noun gäsir occurs 43 times (Gen. 8:22; 30:14; 45:6; Ex. 23:16; 
34:21,22; Lev. 19:9; 23:10,22; 25:5; Dt. 24:19; Josh. 3:15; Jgs. 15:1; Ruth 1:22; 
2:21,23; 1 S. 6:13; 8:12; 12:17; 2 S. 21:9 [twice],10; 23:13; Job 5:5; Prov. 6:8; 10:5; 
25:13; 26:1; Isa. 9:2[3]; 16:9; 17:5; 18:4,5; 23:3; Jer. 5:17,24; 8:20; 50:16; 51:33; Hos. 
6:11; Joel 1:11; 4:13[3:13]; Am. 4:7). Possibly Jer. 48:32 should also be included, for 
several mss. read gäsir instead of the BHS reading bäsir. It is quite conceivable that the 
close similarity to Isa. 16:9 caused a change in the text. 

Quite striking is the use of gdsir in combination or in parallel with > 7”? gayis in 
Gen. 8:22; Prov. 6:8; 10:5; 26:1; Isa. 16:9; Jer. 8:20; 48:32(7), which suggests a close 
semantic relationship between the two nouns. We also find gsr in combination with —> 
wn hrs (Gen. 45:6; 1 S. 8:12; Job 4:8; Prov. 20:4; Hos. 10:13; Am. 9:13).!° Especially 
common is the association of gsr with > Y1 zr‘ (Gen. 8:22; Ex. 23:16; Lev. 25:11; Job 
4:8; Ps. 126:5; Prov. 22:8; Eccl. 11:4; Isa. 23:3; Jer. 12:13; 50:16; Hos. 8:7; 10:12,13; 
Mic. 6:15), emphasizing that sowing is requisite for reaping. 


IMI. Usage. 

1. Season. The noun gäsir is used in a purely temporal sense in Gen. 30:14; Josh. 
3:15; Jgs. 15:1; Ruth 1:22; 2 S. 21:9,10; 23:13, associating an event with the time of 
harvest (wheat or barley), roughly May to August.!! Besides referring to the harvest 
season, | S. 6:13 includes the activity of reaping, expressed by the verb gäsar. The time 
of the (wheat) harvest is also mentioned by 1 S. 12:17, but the thunderstorm that acts as 
a sign validating the prophet’s message would be highly unusual during the harvest 
season.'* Prov. 25:13 also does more than simply name the season: the benefit of a 
trustworthy messenger is compared to the refreshment provided by snow on a (hot) day 
in harvest time.!> In Isa. 18:4,5; Jer. 8:20; and Am. 4:7, although the temporal aspect 
appears to be central, in each case the context shows that other perspectives are critical. 
In this usage, therefore, it is already clear that even when the text simply mentions the 
concrete action of harvesting, it suggests other associations. 


2. Activity. The activity of harvesting is expressed by the participial noun gdsér, 
which refers to the men who harvest the grain. Isa. 17:5 suggests how this action was 
carried out: “The harvester gathers a bunch of the stalks with his left arm, using the 


10. Cf. J. Khanjian, RSP, II, 396, no. 41. 

11. For further details on the time of harvest and how it proceeded, see Dalman, AuS, III, 1-66. 

12. On the expression yrh gsr S'rym, cf. the Gezer Calendar (KAI, 182.1.4). 

13. B. Lang, Mélanges bibliques et orientaux en l'honneur de M. H. Cazelles. AOAT 212 
(1981), 219-32. 
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sickle with his right hand to cut the grain off.”'* Ruth 2:9; 1 S. 8:12; Job 24:6; Eccl. 
11:4; and possibly Ps. 126:5 refer to harvesting in the literal sense. In summary we may 
say that gsr refers to all the actions that must be performed to harvest grain. 

The concrete activity of harvesting is also mentioned in Ruth 2:21 and 1 S. 8:12. The 
latter text, which also speaks of the crop to be harvested, appears in a passage that lists 
the prerogatives of the king: the negative aspects culminate in his enlisting the sons of 
the citizens to reap his harvest, effectively requiring slave labor. Isa. 23:3 alludes to the 
harvest made possible by the waters of the Nile. Gen. 45:6 declares that there will be 
five more years of famine, during which there will be neither plowing nor harvest. Ac- 
cording to Job 24:6, by night the wicked reap the harvest of fields belonging to others. 

Isa. 9:2(3) speaks positively of the joy occasioned by the harvest (cf. also Ps. 4:8[7]; 
126:6). Isa. 16:9, however, contrasts the joyous shouts of the invading enemy to the an- 
ticipated rejoicing over the harvest, which will not take place (cf. also Jer. 48:32). 

This strictly literal usage is left behind in Isa. 18:4-5, where the mention of the har- 
vest (in the context of an oracle concerning Ethiopia, vv. 1-8) serves only to make 
clear Yahweh’s intent to maintain a watchful distance from earthly events, only to in- 
tervene unexpectedly when the battle is joined. The two following texts also speak of 
a literal harvest, but for the purpose of describing more graphically the circumstances 
of a fool: Job 5:5 laments that fools and their children have their harvest eaten by a 
hungry stranger; Prov. 26:1 declares that honor is as inappropriate to a fool as rain in 
harvest. 

In Prov. 6:8; 10:5; 20:4, gdsfr is virtually synonymous with hard work: the industri- 
ous are recognized by their diligence at harvest time. In a similar vein Eccl. 11:4 cau- 
tions against being distracted by the wind and the clouds and thus missing seed time 
and harvest. Here too the text clearly advocates action. 

In 2 K. 19:29 par. Isa. 37:30, Hezekiah (who may represent eschatological 
Jerusalem!) is called upon to sow and reap in the third year after the catastrophe. Here 
as elsewhere gsr appears in combination with zr‘ and thus represents the delayed result 
of sowing. It remains an open question, however, whether these verses transcend the 
literal meaning, so that “sowing” and “reaping” address the situation of the Jewish peo- 
ple, ultimately representing the restoration of Judah.'® 


3. Cult and Law. Joel 1:11 bewails the devastation of the harvest because offerings 
can no longer be presented to the sanctuary and probably also because the failure of the 
harvest is viewed as the failure of God’s blessing (Joel 2:14).'’ Lev. 23:10 also speaks 
of an offering of the harvest, requiring that its firstfruits be presented to the priests. The 
initial crop is thus considered an offering to the deity. 

The mention of harvest festivals shows clearly that Yahweh and the harvest are inti- 
mately related. Ex. 23:16 names as the second festival in the festal calendar (vv. 14-16) 


14. H. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1997), 171. 

15. ©. Kaiser, Jesaja. ATD XVIII (1981), 314. 

16. Ibid., 315; H. Wildberger, Isaiah 28-39 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 2002), 430. 
17. H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 32. 
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the hag haggäsir, which appears elsewhere as the Feast of Weeks (hag säbu’ör), making 
clear the authentically agrarian background of the festival. Ex. 34:22 also commands ob- 
servance of the festival with the firstfruits of the wheat harvest; here, however, it is al- 
ready called hag Säbu’ör. Ex. 32:21 also deals with this festival, requiring observance of 
the sabbath even in plowing time and harvest time (v. 21b). According to Halbe,'® the real 
point of this verse is the obligation of farmers to observe the Sabbath, since the two terms 
häri$ and gäsir constitute a hendiadys for agricultural labor in general. Even if v. 21b is a 
secondary addition, however, the emphatic formulation of the verse is striking; it is more 
likely, therefore, that other scholars are correct in interpreting the verse as a call to respect 
the Sabbath even during times of the most demanding and necessary work.'? 

The sabbatical year for the land is the subject of Lev. 25:5. Seed that sprouts of its 
own accord is not to be harvested but left for slaves, aliens, etc., to gather. A similar 
prohibition applies during the Jubilee Year (Lev. 25:11), though without an analogous 
social motivation. Lev. 19:9; 23:22; Dt. 24:19 reflect a similar social context: they for- 
bid gathering the gleanings of the harvest, so as to give the poor a chance. The original, 
pre-Israelite religious motivation for this behavior (leaving part of the harvest to satisfy 
or accommodate the demon of the field) has been superseded by a requirement of so- 
cial ethics. The story of Ruth provides a detailed description of how the requirements 
of these texts were realized (cf. Ruth 2:9). 

In Gen. 8:2 Yahweh appears as guarantor of the harvest, promising that the rhythm 
of seedtime and harvest, like that of summer and winter, will not cease as long as the 
earth endures. A similar notion appears in Jer. 5:24, which attempts to inspire fear of 
Yahweh by an appeal to the guaranteed order of creation. 


4. Theological Metaphor. In Prov. 22:8; Job 4:8; Hos. 8:7; 10:10-11, harvesting is 
joined with sowing or plowing in the context of the connection between actions and 
their consequences. Texts influenced by wisdom ideology use the harvest image to give 
expression to the consequences of human conduct: it is noteworthy that they mention 
only the negative consequences of negative conduct. Hos. 8:7 adds an element of aug- 
mentation to the image: those who sow the wind reap the whirlwind. This association 
of seed and harvest with human fortunes shows quite clearly that an unhappy lot is a 
consequence implicit in an action, not retribution.*° 

Ps. 126:5 also illustrates a connection between sowing and reaping, contrasting the 
weeping as seed time with the joy of the harvest. It is hard to determine whether this 
verse actually suggests ritual weeping and rejoicing during sowing and reaping, echo- 
ing the Canaanite cult of the dying and rising fertility god;?! this theory does not appear 
to fit the Israelite situation,*? especially since the text in question does not deal with 


18. Pp. 190-91. 

19. E.g., M. Noth, Exodus. ATD V (1988), 217; F. Michaeli, CAT 2, 288. 

20. Koch, esp. 141-48. 

21. F. Hvidberg, “Vom Weinen und Lachen im AT,” ZAW 57 (1939) 150-52; H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 
60-150 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1989), 450-51; A. A. Anderson, Psalms, NCBC (1981), 856-57. 

22. AuS, III, 43-44. 
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concrete agricultural activities. Instead, sowing and reaping refer to the fate of Israel, 
so that we can clearly observe the association sketched above. 

In oracles of judgment the root gsr occurs in Isa. 17:5; 18:4,5; Jer. 5:17; 12:13; 
48:32: 50:16; 51:33; Joel 4:13(3:13); Am. 4:7; Mic. 6:15. Among other things, it ex- 
presses the circumstance that external events (e.g., an enemy invasion) have reduced 
the nation to almost nothing, resembling a harvested field. In such contexts “harvest” is 
clearly a theological metaphor. The image describes Israel in Isa. 17:5 and Jer. 5:17; it 
represents the fate of the nations in the apocalyptic imagery of Joel 4:13(3:13), where 
the harvest is a covert symbol of God’s final judgment. The oracle of judgment against 
Babylon in Jer. 50 calls for vengeance: the rural population is to be wiped out, so that 
there can be no sowing or reaping (v. 16). Jer. 51:33 announces the coming of harvest 
time as a judgment on Babylon. 

Am. 4:7 accuses the people of having failed to return to Yahweh even though he has 
punished them by withholding rain until three months before the harvest. Mic. 6:15 
threatens that the enemy, not those who sowed the seed, will harvest the grain. 

The harvest also plays a role in laments. Jer. 8:20 laments that, though the harvest 
has come and gone, the people have not been saved (by Yahweh). Jer. 12:13 expresses 
dismay that instead of the wheat that was sown only thorns will be harvested, because 
the enemy have pillaged the land. Isa. 16:9 and analogously Jer. 48:32 bewail the lack 
of a harvest for Moab, again because of devastation by the enemy. Each of these texts 
understands the absence of the harvest as Yahweh’s judgment. 

An even more vivid use of the harvest as a symbol of Yahweh's judgment or punish- 
ment appears in Jer. 9:21(22). Following a battle, the slain lie like sheaves behind the 
reaper. The text lays the foundation for the commonplace of death as the “grim reaper.” 
We note, therefore, that both sowing and reaping were so critical for the population of 
this period that oracles of judgment as well as laments could use the root gsr as a syn- 
onym for a physical or political danger facing the people. In contrast to the positive 
overtones of gsr in literal, agricultural usage, theologically oriented contexts generally 
use gsr in a negative sense, standing for destruction, punishment, or a negative conse- 
quence. 

The intimate relationship between gsr and national survival is also clear in Hos. 
6:11, an oracle promising salvation that should probably be considered a secondary ad- 
dition. Here, as in Jeremiah, gäsir is used as a term for judgment, albeit with salvific 
overtones that point to the future and suggest at the same time the promise of a (new) 
harvest. A similar observation can be made with respect to Am. 9:13, also secondary. 
This verse promises an extraordinary harvest, indeed a coalescence of seedtime and 
harvest, thus providing a glimpse of life in the eschaton. 


IV. Sirach and Dead Sea Scrolls. Like Hos. 8:7 and with a similar use of augmen- 


tation, Sir. 7:3 discusses actions and their consequences: the (evil) seed yields an enor- 
mous harvest. The exact meaning of Sir. 6:19 is unclear.* 


23. G. Sauer, JSHRZ I11V5, 520 n. 19a. 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls use gäsir in a temporal sense in combination with gayis in 
IQS 10:7 and in a series of festivals in 4Q512 4:3. The verb appears also in 4Q504 7:6, 
and quite likely in 4Q186 fr. 1, 3:5, and fr. 2, 1:4. 


V. LXX. The LXX generally uses therizein to translate the verb gsr and either 
dimétos or therismös to translate gäsir. No particular thematic focus appears in LXX us- 
age. 

Hausmann 
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I. 1. Occurrences; 2. Extrabiblical Occurrences; 3. LXX; 4. Meaning. II. OT: 1. Qal; 2. Other 
Stems; 3. Noun and Adjective; 4. Classification of Texts. III. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Occurrences. The root gsr Il,' distinct from gäsar I, “harvest,” occurs 23 
times in the OT. There are 17 occurrences of the verb gäsar Il (2 in Numbers, 2 ın 
Judges, 1 in Job, 2 in Psalms, 1 in Proverbs, 2 in Sirach, 4 in Isaiah, 1 in Ezekiel, | in 
Micah, and | in Zechariah). There is a single occurrence of the noun göser in Exodus, 
and there are 5 occurrences of the adj. gäser (1 in 2 Kings par. Isaiah, 1 in Job, and 2 
in Proverbs). 


2. Extrabiblical Occurrences. This root probably appears in the Semitic name of an 
Asiatic slave in New Kingdom Egypt: ga-s( )r-j'a, “the short”? The only other 
prebiblical occurrences are in Ugaritic texts. One fragmentary text uses the verb in Il. 
33-34: tgsrn*( ) ymy, “my days will be short” or (less likely) in the D stem, 
“<... Shorten the days of their lord”; the substantive appears in |. 10: w*in gsr (t. . .), 
“and no contraction”; either the substantive or the verb appears in |. 39: wgsrt pn, “and 


gäsar Il. K. Aartun, Die Partikeln des Ugaritischen, Il. AOAT 21/2 (1978), 93; 
W. Baumgartner, “Beiträge zum hebräischen Lexikon,” FS O. Eissfeldt. BZAW 77 (21961), 25- 
31; M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and J. Sanmartin, “Die keilalphabetische Summa izbu-Text RS 24.247 
+ 265 + 268 + 328” UF 7 (1975) 133-46; idem, “Lexikalische und literarische Probleme in RS 
1.2 = CTA 32 und RS 17.100 = CTA Appendice I,” UF 7 (1975) 147-55; R. D. Haak, “A Study 
and New Interpretation of QSR NPS,” JBL 101 (1982) 161-67; L. Prijs, “Ergänzungen zum 
talmudisch-hebräischen Wörterbuch.” ZDMG 120 (1970) 6-29, esp. 13-14; W. Richter, 
Untersuchungen zur Valenz althebräischer Verben 2. GBH, “MQ, QSR Il. ATS 25 (1986), esp. 
161-209; A. van Selms, “CTA 32: A Prophetic Liturgy,” UF 3 (1971) 235-48. 


i. HAL, II, 1126-27; GesB, 722. 

2. Papyrus Anastasi I, 23, 6; W. Helck, Beziehungen Agyptens zu Vorderasien (Wiesbaden, 
1962), 378; additional material in the 2d ed. (1971), 359. 

3. For a survey see Richter, 207ff.; Haak, 161-62. 
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shortness of foot” or “his foot is short.”4 The verb frequently appears with np: at the 
end of the Keret Epic,? the heir to the throne accuses his father: “You do not give jus- 
tice to the widow and you do not judge the cause of the gsr np$/” the afflicted® or the 
weak whose life is danger.’ In a ritual text whose fragmentary state makes interpreta- 
tion difficult,® the combination bgsrt npSkm(-kn) in parallel with `p, “anger,” and git, 
“loathing,” denotes a negative emotional state, impatience or vexation,!® which is con- 
sidered sinful and must be expiated, whether by the inhabitants of Ugarit or for a 
wrong done them.!! 

In postbiblical usage the piel of the verb appears in Middle Hebrew and Jewish Ara- 
maic, “make short”; Christian Palestinian, “be shortened, reduced”; Mand. gsr, “be/ 
make short”; Arab. gasura, “be/become short,” gasara, “fail’”!?2 The noun is attested in 
Mand. ksurta, “diminution, loss”; Arab. qusär, “inability, diminution, slackness”; the 
adjective appears in Middle Heb. gäsär/gäser; Jewish Aram. gus‘rd’, “short, scant”; 
Christian Palestinian gwsr; Syr. g“sirä; Mand. ksir(a), “sick, disheartened”; Arab. 
gasir, “short, small, lowly.” Whether the Nabataean emphatic gsr’, “small chamber, 
cell,” and the Punic abs. gsrt, denoting a portion of a sacrifice, are connected with the 
root gsr II seems dubious. !3 


3. LXX. The LXX renders the various aspects of diminution associated with gsr Il in 
several ways. For the spatial dimension it uses stenochörein (Isa. 28:20). For gsr yd it 
uses ouk ischyein (Isa. 50:2; 59:1) and ouk exarkein. The different translations of the 
parallel texts 2 K. 19:26 (ésthénésan té cheiri) and Isa. 37:27 (anéka tds cheiras) are in- 
teresting. Most often we find a construction using oligos: for temporal diminution, 
oligoün, oligétés, oligöbios (Prov. 10:27; Ps. 102:24[Eng. 23]; Job 14:1); we also find 
elättoun (Sir. 30:24) and smikrynein (Ps. 89:46[45]). In Nu. 21:4; Jgs. 16:16 (cf. also 
Jgs. 10:16) the LXX uses oligopsychein for gsr npš, in Sir. 7:10 for gsr alone. In Ex. 
6:9 oligopsychia represents the noun phrase göser rüah; in Prov. 14:29 oligöpsychos 
represents the adjective phrase g“sar rüah. Other translations to express a negative af- 
fect are oxythymos (Prov. 14:17: gsr pym), parorgizein (Mic. 2:7: gsr rwh yhwh), and 
thymoün (Job 21:4: gsr rwh). 


4. Meaning. The element of diminution (“be/make short’) in its various aspects re- 
mains the fixed semantic core of gsr Il, in spatial, temporal, and metaphorical contexts; 


4. KTU, 1.103; Dietrich et al., UF 7; Richter, 208 n. 66. 

5. KTU, 1.16, V1, 33-34. 

6. WUS, no. 2438. 

7. Richter, 208 n. 69; Haak, 162. 

8. ATU, 1.40, ll. 22,31-32; cf. also li. 39-40 (partly reconstructed), 14-15 (all reconstructed). 

9. WUS, no. 345; considered dubious by E. Johnson, TDOT, 1, 351. 

10. Aartun, 91: “depression.” 

11. For the former see Dietrich et al., UF 7, 147-55; for the latter see van Selms, 239-40: “in 
return for your vexation.” 

12. HAL, III, 1126-27. 

13. See DISO, 262. 
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this holds true of the extrabiblical occurrences of the root and its use in OT construc- 
tions, as well as in the LXX. 


II. OT. 

1. Qal. The G stem (qal) of the verb occurs 12 times; it denotes a condition of being 
(too) short, usually in a secular sense. A spatial aspect appears in Isa. 28:20, in a oracle 
concerning the scoffers of Jerusalem, who will not long be able to hide from God’s im- 
minent judgment: “For the bed is too short to stretch oneself on it (qdsar.. . 
m&histär&a‘), and the covering too narrow to wrap oneself in it.” The pass. ptcp. g*surédt 
(Ezk. 42:5) in the description of the temple chambers in Ezekiel’s vision of the new 
temple also belongs here: “But the upper chambers were foreshortened.”'* 

In three texts that speak of the hand of Yahweh,'> spatial and metaphorical under- 
standings coalesce. In Isa. 50:2a Yahweh asks why no one was there when he came and 
why no one answered when he called. The rhetorical question that follows, underlined 
by use of figura etymologica, exposes Israel's doubts concerning Yahweh's power: “Is 
my hand really too short (gäsör gds‘*ra) to redeem (mipp‘diit), and have | no power to 
deliver?” The reference in vv. 2b-3 to Yahweh's power over the waters and the clouds 
is both a response and an example. Isa. 59:1 attacks such doubts constructively: “See, 
the hand of Yahweh is not too short to save (méhéSia‘).” It is instead Israel’s iniquities 
that impede God’s salvation (v. 2). The core of Nu. 11:23 derives from J;!© Yahweh ad- 
dresses Moses, who had doubted the promise of meat for the people: “Is Yahweh's 
hand too short? Now you shall see whether my word will come true for you or not.” In 
contrast to Isa. 50:2 and 59:1, the verb is not qualified by min + infinitive. 

Most common are constructions of gsr II qal with np$ or rwh describing a nega- 
tive or diminished mental or emotional state of a human being or God (cf. Ugaritic 
usage'’). Haak emphasizes — not without some justification — that the context 
helps determine the meaning of the combination. On the basis of the Ugaritic evi- 
dence, he distinguishes two meanings: weakness/affliction and impatience. In Job 
21:4 Job seeks understanding for his conduct: “As for me, is my complaint addressed 
to mortals? Why should I not be impatient (tiqsar rûhî)?™!8 It would be hard, how- 
ever, to rule out the nuance of Job’s weakness.'? Fohrer suggests merely shortness of 
breath.*° Nu. 21:4b says of the Israelites as they set out to go around Edom by way 
of the Sea of Reeds wattigsar nepes-hä’‘äm baddärek. Once again, this expression 
should not be understood solely as a shortening of the people’s np$ in the sense of 


14. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 393, 398-99; G. Fohrer and K. Galling, 
Ezechiel. HAT XIII (1955), 264. Richter, 206, calls it an adjective. 

15. > VI, 422-23. 

16. M. Noth, Numeri. ATD VII (1982). 74; G. W. Coats, Rebellion in the Wilderness (Nash- 
ville, 1968), 98. 

17. See 1.2 above. 

18. Richter, 205; HAL, Ul, 1126-27; L. Alonso-Schökel and J. L. Sicre Diaz, Job (Madrid, 
1983), 323; N. H. Tur-Sinai, Book of Job (Jerusalem, ?1967), 323. 

19, Haak, 164. 

20. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 337. 
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impatience;*! also present are undertones of weakness and exhaustion.** Jgs. 16:16 
describes Samson's emotional reaction to Delilah’s repeated attempts to discover his 
secret, qualified by an infinitive: wattigsar napšô lämüt, “he was mortally impa- 
tient, > or perhaps better, “he was mortally distressed.” 

In Zec. 11:8, in the allegory of the shepherds, the prophet says in the context of a 
symbolic action: “And in one month I disposed of the three shepherds, and I became an- 
gry/indignant at them, and they also detested me.” Whether here and in Jgs. 10:16 the 
expression wattigsar napsi bahem represents an idiomatic expression denoting affect 
(“become vexed with”) distinct from gsr nps without a preposition may be left an open 
question.” Jgs. 10:16 describes Yahweh's reaction to Israel’s repentance according to 
the Dtr schema: “He was distressed at the travail (wattigsar napsö ba“mal) of Israel.” 

Mic, 2:7 uses gsr rüah of Yahweh without any preposition; the passage presents nu- 
merous problems of speaker, text, and continuity. The question A°gdsar rûah yhwh is 
commonly put in the mouth of the prophet’s enemies.*® 

Interpretation of the question asked by the people (or cited by Micah), “Is Yahweh 
impatient? Are these his doings?” does not depend on the problematic rendering of 
v. 7a, whether we retain the MT h mwr byt y'gb*’ or emend the text to h’rwr. Appealing 
confidently to the confessional affirmation of Yahweh’s patience (Ex. 34:6; Ps. 86:15; 
etc.), the people call into question the possibility of Yahweh’s impatience or righteous 
anger. Haak interprets the question as Micah’s reply to the representatives of the people 
quoted in v. 6 — “Is Yahweh powerless (to impose judgment)?” — but this proposal is 
unlikely.>3 

Prov. 10:27 contains the only use of gsr qal in a temporal sense: “The fear of 
Yahweh prolongs life, but the years of the wicked will be short.” 


2. Other Stems. The other stems of the verb convey only the temporal dimension, in 
the sense of “shorten,” e.g., the piel in Sir. 30:24a (ms. B), in a collection of maxims 
concerning health: gn’; w 1p ylgsrw ymym, “Jealousy and anger shorten one’s days.” In 
Ps. 102:24(23) (a lament), it is Yahweh who has shortened the psalmist’s days. In a la- 
ment over the fall of the monarchy, Ps. 89:46(45) uses the hiphil: “You have cut short 
the days of his youth.”*? The reflexive form 7 ttgsr btplh in Sir. 7:10 (ms. A), in a series 
of vetitives concerning proper conduct toward God, appears to have many layers of 


21. Richter, 169, 201, 205. 

22. Haak, 166-67. 

23. HAL. 

24. J. A. Soggin, Juges. CAT Vb (1987), 218. 

25. Cf. Richter, 170, 187-90, 201, 204. 

26. For a full discussion see B. Renaud, La formation du livre de Michée (Paris, 1977), 81- 
103; more recently H. W. Wolff, Micah (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1990), 68, 70; E. A. 
Neiderhiser, BTB 11 (1981) 104-7; Richter, 185. 

27. Renaud, Formation, 81-103; Neiderhiser, BTB 11 (1981) 104-7. 

28. Haak, 165. 

29. On the difference between the piel and the hiphil see HP. 35-36, 87ff.; Richter, 204, 205 
n. 51. 
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meaning: “Do not be too brief in your prayer,” or, with LXX and Vg., “Do not be pusil- 
lanimous/impatient in your prayer.”>° 


3. Noun and Adjective. The noun appears only in Ex. 6:9 (P), in a construct phrase 
describing the reaction of the Israelites to the announcement of the exodus from Egypt: 
“They would not listen to Moses miggöser rüah üme“bödä qāšâ” On the evidence of 
the parallel expression and the context (forced labor, vv. 6-7), this phrase refers more 
likely to tribulation, pusillanimity, and discouragement than to impatience.?! 

The meaning of the adj. gäsär/gäser depends on the subject of the construct phrase; 
the combinations are largely analogous to those of the verb.?? The g‘sar ‘appayim of 
Prov. 14:17a probably displays unrestrained anger (cf. v. 29, k jpym), in contrast 
(v. 17b) to someone who is calm and restrained (following the positive interpretation of 
m*zimma by LXX: phrönimos).? The negative interpretation found in MT (“the 
schemer is hated”’>*) fails to make v. 17b an antithesis. Prov. 14:29, “Whoever is slow to 
anger has great understanding, but one who has a hasty temper exalts folly,” contrasts 
the patient individual ('rk pym; cf. Eccl. 7:8; Sir. 5:11: 7k rwh) with one who is short- 
winded, impatient, and unrestrained (gsr rwh; cf. Prov. 14:17a), who here — as in 
14:17a — engenders folly. In Job 14, a lament over the transitoriness of human life, v. | 
describes the mortal born of woman and full of trouble as g*sar yamim, “short-lived” (cf. 
Ps. 89:46[45]; 102:24[23]). The parallel texts 2 K. 19:26 = Isa. 37:27, from Yahweh's 
response to Hezekiah’s appeal for help against Sennacherib, present the Assyrian king 
as a mere instrument of Yahweh for the destruction of the city; its inhabitants are de- 
scribed as gisré yad, powerless (NRSV “shorn of strength”), who are dismayed and con- 
founded. The analogous constructions with the verb in Isa. 50:2; 59:1; Nu. 11:23 were 
theological statements referring to Yahweh’s power to save; these adjectival phrases are 
purely secular in content (cf. Arab. gasir al-yad, “powerless, impotent’).>° 


4. Classification of Texts. A necessarily hypothetical listing of the preexilic texts us- 
ing the root might include Nu. 11:23; 21:4; Jgs. 16:16; Mic. 2:7; Isa. 28:20. There is no 
demonstrable difference between strictly secular and the theological use of the root or 
of particular constructions. 


III. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls the noun (which occurs in the OT 
only in Ex. 6:9), appears in 1QS 6:26, in a description of the punishment threatened for 


30. See I. Levi, L’Ecclésiatique, II (Paris, 1901), 40-41. For the former see M. H. Segal, Spr bn 
syr`hšlm (Jerusalem, *1972), 45; cf. also G. Sauer, JSHRZ, IIV5, 522; Richter, 204-5 with HAL: “be 
brief.” For the latter see GesB; N. Peters, Das Buch Jesus Sirach (Münster, 1913), 65, 68. 

31. Cf. also LXX and Haak, 163. HAL: not entirely certain. 

32. On the vocalization see W. Baumgartner, Beiträge zum hebräischen Lexikon. BZAW 77 
(1961), 30-31. 

33. W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 232, 468; cf. also L. Alonso-Schökel and J. Vilchez 
Lindez, Proverbios (Madrid, 1984), 318-19. 

34. O. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1983), 173; — IV, 89. 

35. HAL, III, 1126. 
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anyone in the community who speaks bgsr pym, “in a fit of temper.” The words gswr 
pym in 1QS 4:10, characterizing the spirit of the wicked, are probably also a noun 
phrase. The adjective probably appears in 4Q186 fr. 2, 1:3-4: whw’h lw’ 'rwk wlw’ gsr. 
Prijs points out an interesting nuance of figurative usage in the Talmud: d‘tw qsrh 
Iyw means “he is sensitive, he cannot tolerate something.” 
Marböck 


36. Prijs, 13-14; Bab. B. Bat. 145b; Ber. 29b; Hul. 107b. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. LXX; 3. General Observations. II. Communication at a Distance: 1. 
Communication with Other Persons; 2. Communication with Yahweh; 3. Animal 
Communication. III. Communication Abolishing Distance: 1. With Human Subjects; 2. With 
Yahweh as Subject; 3. Special Cases. IV. Proclamation: 1. Public; 2. Prophetic. V. Calling: 1. 
1 S. 3; 2. Human Calling; 3. Deutero-Isaiah. VI. Reading: 1. General; 2. The Law; 3. Neh. 8-9; 
4. Jer. 36. VII. Naming: 1. General; 2. Creation; 3. Subject; 4. Etiologies; 5. Renaming; 6. 
Appellations; 7. gärä’ b*sem. VII. Property Law. IX. migrä‘ X. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. The root gr’ occurs in all Semitic languages but Ethiopic;! it en- 
compasses a range of meanings from “cry, call, summon, invite, pray, read, recite” to 
“sing” or (Middle Hebrew) “crow.”? The basic meaning could be identified with loud 


gara’. H. J. Boecker, Redeformen des Rechtslebens im AT. WMANT 14 (71970); J. Fichtner, 
“Die etymologische Ätiologie in den Namengebungen der geschichtlichen Bücher des ATs,” VT 
6 (1956) 372-96; K. Galling, “Die Ausrufung des Namens als Rechtsakt in Israel,” TLZ 81 
(1956) 65-70; J. Heller, “Namengebung und Namendeutung,” EvT 27 (1967) 255-66; P. Katz, 
“RP% in der griechischen und lateinischen Bibel,” ZAW 65 (1953) 253-55; R. Kessler, 
“Benennung des Kindes durch israelitische Mutter,’ WuD 19 (1987) 25-35; E. Kutsch, “RIP,” 
ZAW 65 (1953) 247-53; C. J. Labuschagne, “XP gr’ rufen,” THAT, Il, 666-74; I. Lande, 
Formelhafte Wendungen der Umgangssprache im AT (Leiden, 1949), A. Tacke, “Zu Jes 29,18,” 
ZAW 32 (1911) 311-13; P. Weimar, Untersuchungen zur Redaktionsgeschichte des Pentateuch. 
BZAW 146 (1977); A. S. van der Woude, “OW sém Name,” THAT, II, 935-63; E. Zenger, Israel 
am Sinai (71985); idem, Die Sinaitheophanie. FzB 3 (1971). 

— “VaR Amar. 
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speech. In Akkadian the root is represented by gerü(m), Assyr. gard u(m), “invite” (hu- 
man beings or gods), “summon” (e.g., to battle), “call away” (in death). 

The semantic range of Syr. g‘rd’ includes the entire spectrum given above;* Aramaic 
usage is similar.” Mandaic extends the range of meanings through “call into being” to 
“create.” Ugar. gr’ means “call, summon, invite.”® In Phoenician and Punic we find the 
root with the meanings “pray, call upon,” and “read.” 

In the South Semitic languages gr’ underwent a different course of development. In 
certain Old South Arabic texts the root appears still to mean “call upon”? or “call to- 
gether.’ In Classical Arabic, however, the meaning is restricted to “read, recite,” but 
also “assemble.”!® It appears as an Arabic loanword in Tigr. gdr’a, with the meaning 
“read, recite.”!! 

Schauerte (Barteldrees) 


2. LXX. In more than 500 instances, the LXX uses kalein and its compounds for the 
qal, niphal, and pual of qārā’.!? Elsewhere the situation is highly complex. Besides 
kalein, we find bodn and its compounds (48 times), anaginöskein (38 times), 
eponomäzein (32 times), kräzein (29 times), and kéryssein (16 times). There are also 
isolated uses of /alein (7 times), /égein (5 times), anakrdzein (4 times), and other verbs. 


3. General Observations. The verb gärä’ occurs 738 times in the OT. The over- 
whelming majority (661) of occurrences are of the qal; there are some 60 occurrences 
of the niphal, and a few of the pual. No semantic differentiation is discernible. We also 
find several derivatives: géré’, “caller,” a kind of partridge; “gatekeeper” (1 Ch. 9:19; 
26:1); “Levite + gatekeeper” (2 Ch. 31:14); migra’, “summons, proclamation, recita- 
tion, place of assembly”;'!? gdr7’, “one who is called, representative of the assembly,” 14 
but in Nu. 16:2 “chosen for the assembly”; g‘ri@ (noun), “message” (only Jon. 3:2). 


II. Communication at a Distance. Labuschagne gives the basic meaning of the 
verb as “attract someone's attention by the sound of one’s voice.” This action serves 
to establish communication over some distance. The act of calling can preserve this 


3. AHw, Il, 918; CAD, Q, 242. 
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5. LexLingAram, 151; cf. KAI, 214.13; 233.12: “call.” 
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a discussion of the root in all the Northwest Semitic languages, see DISO, 263-64. 
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distance or abolish it, leading to the primary semantic distinction “call out to”!® versus 
“summon.”!? Under each category we may identify further semantic differentiations. 

As a rule the subject-object relationship established and described by garda’ is per- 
sonal and functions both in the interpersonal realms and in the relations between hu- 
man beings and God. With respect to this difference, we may make the same observa- 
tion as in the case of ämar: the difference does not lie in the reservation of a particular 
term or formula for use in the theological realm, but solely in the subject-object rela- 
tionship.!® 

Only rarely is the object an impersonal entity (drought, Hag. 1:11; famine, Ps. 
105:16; grain, Ezk. 36:29); in Ps. 147:9 and Isa. 34:14 the subjects are animals, Unlike 
mar, gärä’ does not always require a direct object or introduce direct or indirect dis- 
course; it can also be used absolutely. When gärä’ emphasizes the establishment of a 
relationship, the prep. l°, ‘et, or ‘el is used. When gärä’ bridges a distance, we find the 
prep. e/ or ah*ré. 

Since the connotations that flesh out the basic meaning depend more on the specific 
context than on a semantic development, we are justified in organizing our survey on 
the basis of contextually conditioned semantic fields, within which we shall then trace 
diachronic development. 


1. Communication with Other Persons. a. Attracting Attention. The primary purpose 
of calling out (ga@ra’, 2 K. 7:11; Jer. 31:6; gärä’ [b*]göl [gädöl]) is to attract attention; 
there is accordingly no direct object. When used with (b*)g6l gädöl, the verb stands ab- 
solutely (Gen. 39:14; 1 K. 18:27,28; cf. Ezk. 8:18; 9:1) or introduces speech (2 K. 
18:28 par. Isa. 36:13; Ezk. 9:1; 2 Ch. 32:18); cf. also gärä’ with göl (Gen. 39:15,18; 
Jgs. 9:7; Isa. 6:4; Ps. 27:7; Prov. 8:1) and gdra’ par. mäle’ (Jer. 4:5; 12:6) with an object 
or b*gärön (Isa. 58:1). In 1 K. 18:27-28 the prophets of Baal cry aloud to attract Baal’s 
attention; thus gärä’ becomes a term for calling upon gods (cf. vv. 24,26) or even 
Yahweh (Ps. 27:7). In Isa. 58:1 shouting aloud (qärä’ b’gärön) is part of the prophet’s 
commission; in Jer. 4:5 garda’ stands absolutely and refers to a herald’s shout.!? 

The attracting of attention is accentuated especially by gärä’ b“özen (Jgs. 7:3; Jer. 
2:2; Ezk. 8:18; 9:1); in this usage, however, we always find a direct object (troops, Jgs. 
7:3; Jerusalem, Jer. 2:2; a person, Ezk. 8:18; 9:1). The establishment of a communica- 
tive link thus enters the picture. In Jer. 2:2 gärä’ introduces a message delivered by a 
messenger. In Ezk. 9:1 Yahweh is the subject: garda’ introduces his command. 

b. Establishment of Communication. As an expression denoting the establishment of 
communication (“call to”), gärä’ always involves a direct subject-object relationship; 
‘amar, however, takes over the function of introducing the words spoken.*° The prep. 
‘el or ‘ah*ré signals that, despite the establishment of communication, the distance be- 


16. Discussed in this section. 
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tween subject and object is maintained, whether literally in spatial separation between 
individuals or figuratively in the relationship between God and mortals. 

A diachronic survey of the occurrences shows that the earliest texts describe estab- 
lishment of the relationship between God and human beings, although purely secular 
usage ıs undoubtedly prior. 

Within the Pentateuch there are five such texts, all of which belong to the Elohistic 
fragments (Gen. 21:17; 22:11,15; Ex. 3:4; 19:3). They have in common the establish- 
ment of a relationship between God and a human person and a statement of where God 
(or the mediating mal’ak “löhim) is calling from. In Ex. 3:4 it is “/6him who initiates 
the relationship; in Ex. 19:3, Yahweh (perhaps originally “/6him2'). In general, calling 
the name initiates the relationship. Usually the incident marks a particular high point in 
the history of God’s involvement with humanity: Abraham's sacrifice, the revelation to 
Moses, the revelation at Sinai. This choice of an expression that emphasizes the endur- 
ing distance between God and humanity may be related to the Elohist’s unique under- 
standing of God. 

All ten occurrences in the Dtr History fall in the secular domain of interpersonal re- 
lationships. In 1 S. 9:26 Samuel calls out to Saul while the latter is standing on the roof 
of a house; in | K. 17:11 Elijah calls out a request to the widow as she is leaving. 

In Jgs. 18:23; 1 S. 17:8; 26:14; 2 S. 2:26, the action involves hostile armies or indi- 
viduals, who call out from a distance they are concerned to preserve (see esp. | S. 
26:13-14). This distance is expressed by 'ah“re, which (in contrast to el, “[call] to”) 
signals that the parties to the communication do not have their faces turned toward each 
other (“call after,’ 1 S. 20:37,38; 24:9[Eng. 8]). In 1 K. 13:21 garda’ ‘el introduces a 
messenger formula. 

While the examples in the Pentateuch and the Dtr History refer to concrete situa- 
tions (and are therefore associated with particular persons, places, and times), the oc- 
currences in the Prophets and Psalms focus on situations without any spatial or tempo- 
ral anchor. 

In Isa. 6:3 gärä’ bridges the distance between the seraphim. In 21:11 gärä’ also 
serves to introduce the words of the audition. The distance to be bridged between God 
and the prophet is identified by @/ay and missé ir. The language in the call of Deutero- 
Isaiah is analogous (40:3,[6]). 

In Ezk. 36:29 the combination of gärä’ and räbä (hiphil) explicitly emphasizes the 
function of establishing communication. Yahweh establishes a relationship with some- 
thing (grain) for the purpose of using it to demonstrate his efficacious power. 

Ps. 42:8(7) shows a relationship between two personified material entities: deep 
calls to deep. 

c. Introducing Discourse. When gärä’ itself takes on the function of introducing the 
words spoken, the object is usually not expressed explicitly.2? It introduces the actual 
words spoken by one person to another (Gen. 45:1; Jgs. 7:20; 2 S. 18:26; 20:16; 2 K. 
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11:14; Jer. 4:20 [nıphal]; Lam. 4:15), with Yahweh as subject (Ex. 34:6; 1 S. 3:6), with 
a human subject but spoken from the perspective of Yahweh (Ps. 89:27[26]; Jer. 3:4), 
or with a human subject (2 S. 22:4; Job 17:14; Ps. 18:4[3]; Jer. 20:8). In Lev. 13:45 the 
element of signalizing separation comes to the fore: the words “Unclean, unclean” that 
a leper is required to call out are intended to keep others at a distance. 

According to Ex. 34:6, “Yahweh only passes before Moses when he appears and 
then speaks to him from some distant place shrouded in mystery.” Here the use of 
gärä’ to introduce discourse underlines the enduring distance between God and human 
beings. 

In 1 S. 3:6 we have an example of the transparency of the basic meaning to specific 
connotations. In the narrative context the simple fact that gärä’ introduces the call 
“Samuel, Samuel,” has a special function: it is the call of Yahweh, empowering Samuel 
to serve Yahweh. Here gärä’ becomes a technical term for a call to the service of 
Yahweh. 

In Jon. 3:4 the words Jonah calls out are a prophetic message; thus gärä’ is also 
marked as a term for prophetic proclamation. 


2. Communication with Yahweh. Throughout the OT, but especially in Psalms, garda’ 
finds explicit use as a term to denote the establishment of a relation between a human 
individual and God.*4 Of its 55 occurrences in the Psalter, 45 may be assigned to this 
semantic category, roughly half of all the occurrences with this meaning in the OT. The 
object is normally introduced by the prep. ‘e/; when the verb is used absolutely (in 
Psalms and Isaiah), the context makes clear that it is Yahweh to whom the psalmist’s 
call is addressed (Yahweh as subj. of ‘Gnd or Sma‘ in parallel or chiasm). In addition, 
the formula gärä’ b*§ém yhwh shows that we are dealing here with an explicitly cultic 
invocation of Yahweh. 

a. gard’ b*§ém yhwh. The formula gärä’ b*Sém yhwh occurs five times in Genesis 
(4:26b; 12:8; 13:4; 21:33; 26:25; possibly J/JE); here it is the idiom of choice to ex- 
press the establishment of a relationship with Yahweh. Invoking a name is not a magi- 
cal technique that uses the name to summon up a person; it is the verbal appeal for the 
deity 's presence that is foundational to all acts of prayer and worship. This understand- 
ing of the cult differs markedly from that of Israel’s neighbors, who viewed the cult as 
a drama or an expressive ceremony.*> 

In the context of the Primeval History, the statement in Gen. 4:26b that people began 
to worship Yahweh is intended to mark not the inauguration of a particular cult, but the 
beginning of cultic worship in general. All the other occurrences in Genesis appear in 
the setting of itinerary notices in J’s patriarchal narrative; they clearly refer to early 
forms of the nomadic cult, without cultic mediators (priests). This language also em- 
phasizes that the texts refer to cultic observances, not the establishment of a cult. Ex- 
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cept in 21:33, which speaks of planting a tamarisk, the expression gärä’ b°šēm yhwh is 
always associated with a statement about building an altar. According to Westermann, 
this association of invocation with altar building represents the fact that worship in its 
simplest form involves the fundamental elements of word and action.*® With the excep- 
tion of Ex. 34:5 (Zenger believes that Moses is the subject of the verb and assigns the 
verse to JE*’), the phrase garda’ b*§ém yhwh in the sense of “establish cultic contact” 
does not occur again in the Pentateuch. 

The only instance of gärä’ b*sém yhwh in the Dtr History is in 1 K. 18:24, at the mid- 
point of a pre-Dtr narrative revised and interpolated by DtrP.- Its purpose is to demon- 
strate that Yahweh is the only deity endowed with power. This purpose is underlined by 
the fact that only in the context of this narrative (with the exception of Hos. 11:7) do we 
find gärä’ b*§ém used with reference to other gods (Baal: vv. 24,25,26). But no contact 
is made: the expression gärä’ b*§ém succeeds only with Yahweh as its object. The same 
expression with Baal as its object has no independent purpose; it is used only to promote 
the cult of Yahweh by demonstrating that the cult of Baal is futile. 

In the Psalter garda’ b*Sém yhwh refers in laments to a cry of lamentation addressed 

to Yahweh (Ps 79:6; 80:19[18]; 1 16:4); in thanksgivings and hymns such a cry is an ex- 
pression of praise and exultation (105:1; 116:13,17). Here the expression gärä’ b*sém 
yhwh can be translated “call out the name of Yahweh” in the sense of “proclaim 
publically.”2? The act is no longer directed toward Yahweh but to an unspecified audi- 
ence (cf. also Dt. 32:3; Isa. 12:4). The occurrences of gärä’ b*s@m yhwh in the pro- 
phetic books (Isa. 64:6[7]; 65:1 [pual]; Jer. 10:25; Joel 3:5[2:32]; Zeph. 3:9; Zec. 13:9) 
may be interpreted along similar lines; most of them date from the late postexilic 
period. 
In Ex. 33:19 Yahweh himself is the subject of gära’ b*§ém yhwh; the LXX therefore 
shifts the expression to the first person.?® The correct translation is disputed;?! the 
verse probably prepares for 34:6, and therefore the rendering “call out with the name 
“Yahweh’” appears the most plausible. In this context, then, gärä’ becomes a technical 
term for revelatory occurrence.?? 

b. gärä’ ‘el-yhwh. The earliest occurrences of gärä’ ‘el-yhwh are in Dt. 15:9 and 
24:15; both passages may be assigned to a Dtn redaction.?? The expression appears in 
the context of legal ordinances; its purpose is to invoke Yahweh as guarantor of right 
order against those who do wrong. In | S. 12:18 the calling upon Yahweh coupled with 
a prayer for rain is a way of summoning Yahweh to bear witness that the people’s de- 
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mand for a king is wicked.* In all other instances (esp. in the Psalms), gard’ ‘el-yhwh 
means invoking Yahweh in prayer or in the cult. Used in parallel with @mar, the ex- 
pression introduces the actual words of the petition addressed to Yahweh: for deliver- 
ance from thirst (Jgs. 15:18), for physical strength (Jgs. 16:28), for healing of a deadly 
disease (1 K. 17:20-21). In most cases, by describing the results of calling upon 
Yahweh the petitioner bears witness to Yahweh’s effectual power (1 S. 12:17-18; 2 K. 
20:11). 

Dt. 4:7 associates making contact with Yahweh by means of gärä’ with the notion of 
Yahweh's nearness independent of any cultic site; this notion is unique within the book 
of Deuteronomy.*> On the one hand, it lies behind Solomon’s prayer at the dedication 
of the temple, an observation that can be traced to the influence of Dt. 4:7 on the verses 
framing this prayer (1 K. 8:29,52-53).2° On the other hand, it appears also in associa- 
tion with gard’ ‘el-yhwh in Ps. 145:18 (late), Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 55:6), and Lam. 
3:57.37 

Invocation of Yahweh is characteristic of psalms of lament, but garda’ is not used ex- 
clusively as a term for invocation; neither does it always stand in introductory position. 
Although the expression gdrda° ‘@lékd (yhwh) appears primarily in psalms of lament, it 
is not restricted to this genre: it appears also in hymns, thanksgivings, and psalms of 
trust. In the latter setting, however, we note a difference in function: in the psalms of la- 
ment, gard’ denotes a speech act taking place in the present (performative), contextu- 
ally defined as “cry, beseech, lament, weep,” a meaning that informs the entire psalm 
(Ps. 22:3[2]; 27:7; 28:1; 61:3[2]; 141:1); in thanksgivings, however, gärä’ always re- 
fers to an event in the past (18:7[6]; 34:7[6]; 66:17; 118:5; 138:3), while the 
performative function is taken over by other verbs (praise, thank, extol). The techni- 
cally constant function of gard’ is underlined by parallel ‘and, denoting the response to 
gara’ (4:2,4[1,3]; 17:6; 20:10[9]; 22:3[2]; 27:7; 91:15 [from the perspective of 
Yahweh]; 102:3[2];: 118:5; 120:1; 130:1; 141:1). We must also understand ‘Gnd in a 
technical sense, rather than simply as “respond” (not necessarily verbally**). Its mean- 
ing depends on the context of the psalm (granting of a petition, deliverance, forgive- 
ness, healing). This, then, is the theological import of gärä’ in conjunction with ‘Gnd: 
prior to any specific instantiation, it expresses quite fundamentally “the profoundly 
dialogical nature of the relationship between God and human beings in the OT.” 

On rare occasions SGma‘ serves to express the response (Ps. 27:7; 34:7[6]; Jer. 
11:14; 29:12; Zec. 7:13). 

The use of gärä’ to denote the invocation of Yahweh is so intensive that it can con- 
vey this meaning even when used absolutely (Ps. 4:2[1]; 20:10[9]; 22:3[2]; 27:7; 
119:145; 138:3). 


34. F. Stolz, ZBK 9, 80-81. 

35. D. Knapp, Deuteronomium 4. GTA 35 (1987), 66. 
36. E. Würthwein, Könige I. ATD XI/1 (1985), 95. 
37. J. Kühlewein, THAT. I. 680-81. 

38. Labuschagne, 337-38. 

39. — XI, 224. 
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The interplay of gärä’ and ‘Gnd is not restricted to the Psalter (cf. Job 5:1; Isa. 58:9; 
Jer. 33:3). Yahweh can also be the subject of gärä’, with ‘Gnd being used to describe the 
expected human response (Isa. 50:2; 65:12; 66:4). The gärä’-"änä relationship can also 
be viewed from the perspective of Yahweh (Isa. 65:24; or Ps. 50:15; 91:15). 

The Jonah novella focuses on the relationship between Yahweh and human beings 
in a situation of a totally resigned faith,* so that the verses using the expression gärä’ 
el-yhwh/“lōhîm take on a special importance. They control the flow of the narrative 
and constitute the vehicle of the theme. Here gärä’ 'el-yhwh clearly refers to the official 
public confession of Yahweh that was required of both Hebrews (Jon. 1:6; 2:3[2]) and 
Gentiles (1:14; 3:8) in the early Hellenistic period. This usage is distinct from the 
terms for dialogue with Yahweh (pälal, ‘Gnd). 


3. Animal Communication. In Ps. 147:9; Isa. 34:14; and possibly also Isa. 21:8, 
gara@ refers to the cry of an animal; in these passages, too, a kind of relationship is es- 
tablished. Some have suggested that in Isa. 34:14 we should read the niphal of gara’ II, 
“meet.*! 

Hossfeld/Kindl 


II. Communication Abolishing Distance. The elimination of distance is always 
implied when gärä’ is followed by a direct object, introduced by /%, el, or (rarely) ‘et. 
In most cases gärä’ denotes secular communication between human beings: summon- 
ing a person to communicate something. As the subject who does the summoning we 
find the Egyptian pharaoh (Gen. 12:18; 41:8,14; 46:33; Ex. 1:18; 7:11; 8:21[25]; 
9:27; 10:16,24; 12:31), Abimelech (Gen. 20:8-9; 26:9), Isaac (Gen. 27:1; 28:1), Jacob 
(Gen. 47:29; 49:1), Moses (Ex. 12:21; 19:7; 34:31; Lev. 10:4; Nu. 16:12; Dt. 5:1; 
29:1[2]; 31:7), Joshua (Josh. 4:4; 6:6; 9:22; 10:24; 22:1; 23:2), David (2 S. 1:15; 9:9; 
14:33; 21:2; 1 Ch. 15:11; 22:6), Solomon (1 K. 2:36,42), Ahab (1 K. 18:3), the 
prophet Elisha (2 K. 9:1), King Joash (2 K. 12:8[7]), the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 36:4), 
and Esther (Est. 4:5). These are all mentioned by name, but the subject may also be a 
group of unnamed persons, such as the men of Sodom (Gen. 19:5). The objects are 
equally various: the man (Gen. 3:9), Abraham (12:18; 20:9), Lot (19:5), Rebekah 
(24:58), Isaac (26:9), Esau (27:1), Jacob (27:42; 28:1), Rachel and Leah (31:4), Jo- 
seph (47:29), Moses (Ex. 8:4,21[8,25]; 9:27; 10:16,24; 12:31), Israel (Dt. 5:1; 
29:1[2]; 33:19), or collectives like men or priests (Josh. 4:4; 6:6; 9:22). Yahweh can 
also be the subject of calling in the sense of summoning, but Yahweh is never men- 
tioned as object. 


1. With Human Subjects. The qal of gärä’ (3 times the niphal: Est. 3:12; 4:11; 8:9) 
means “call someone to come, summon” (e.g., 2 S. 14:33; 1 K. 12:3; 2 K. 4:36). Here 
the text explicitly says that the person called responds by coming. Usually, however, 


40. H. W. Wolff, Obadiah and Jonah (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1977), 88. 
41. See BHS and HAL, Ill, 1132. 
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the arrival of the person summoned is implicit, since the text proceeds to describe di- 
rectly the purpose for which that individual has been called, as in Jer. 36:4: “Then Jer- 
emiah called (wayyigrd’) Baruch son of Neriah, and Baruch wrote down all the words 
of Jeremiah” (cf. also Ex. 7:11; Jgs. 16:25; 1 S. 16:8; 2 S. 1:7; 1 K. 12:20; 2 K. 4:15; 
Est. 4:5). 

Used in conjunction with Gmar, qärä’ serves to introduce direct discourse, estab- 
lishing the contact necessary for the dialogue introduced by Gmar, as in Gen. 12:18: 
“Pharaoh called (qdrda") Abram and said ( ämar)”; there follow the actual words spoken 
by Pharaoh. Here too gärä’ implies that a distance is overcome. The text does not say 
how great this distance is from which a person is summoned; it is clear only that the 
person summoned ts not immediately present. 

Some translate Ex. 12:31 as: “Then Pharaoh had Moses and Aaron summoned 
(gärä’ qal!)”; obviously a messenger was involved, and therefore we would expect a 
hiphil, which the text does not use. 

The substance of what follows the summoning varies widely. It can be a “simple” 
directive to perform some action: “Come forward and do thus and so” (Lev. 10:4; Jgs. 
16:18; 2 S. 1:15; cf. 2 S. 13:17; 1 K. 17:10). communication of information (Gen. 
27:42; 31:4; 49:1; Josh. 24:1; 2 K. 7:10), or a charge or command (Ex. 12:21; Lev. 9:1; 
Josh. 4:4; Jgs. 9:54; cf. 1 Ch. 15:11; 22:6). Occasionally a self-indictment is inserted 
into one of these charges, as when Pharaoh summons Moses and Aaron, repents of his 
ill conduct, and orders them to depart from Egypt (Ex. 9:27; 10:16; 12:31). Sometimes, 
too, others are accused of misconduct (Gen. 12:18; 39:14; 1 S. 22:11; 1 K. 2:42; 2 K. 
12:8[7]; 2 Ch. 24:6). 

Three texts in the Dtr corpus (Dt. 5:1; 29:1[2]; 31:7) use gärä’ with Moses as sub- 
ject in connection with the proclamation of laws; here garda’ refers “only” to the sum- 
moning of the people; Gmar is the term for the actual proclamation. Apart from these 
three Dtr texts, the remainder are distributed generally among the various source strata 
of the Pentateuch (e.g., J, Gen. 12:18; J/E, Gen. 27:42; P, Ex. 9:27; 10:16; Lev. 9:1). 

The discourse introduced by gärä’and Gmar can also begin a dialogue, usually con- 
tinued by means of Gmar (rarely ‘Gnd: Gen. 41:14-15; Josh. 9:22). The reason for the 
response of the person addressed is usually that the summoner has asked a question 
that demands information (Gen. 19:5; 24:58; 27:1; Josh. 9:22; 1 S. 6:2: 2 K. 6:11) or 
contains an accusation that requires justification (Gen. 20:9; 26:9; Ex. 1:18). We also 
find requests to carry out some action (Gen. 41:14-15; 47:29; Ex. 8:21[25]; 10:24; 2 K. 
4:22), commands (1 K. 2:36), and simple observations (1 S. 29:6; 2 S. 9:9; 1 K. 20:7) 
embodying an assent or leading to another question. 

Less frequently the communication inaugurated by gärä’ is followed by indirect 
discourse. In these cases too gdrd’ serves to summon individuals or groups to whom 
something is communicated. The indirect discourse can be introduced by ‘Gmar (2 S. 
21:2; 1 K. 22:9; 2 K. 4:36; 2 Ch. 18:8), dibber (Gen. 20:8), säpar (Gen. 41:8), Sim (Ex. 
19:7), higgid (1 S. 19:7), or hisbia* (Neh. 5:12). The response of the person summoned 
is occasionally reported (1 K. 22:9; 2 K. 4:36; 2 Ch. 18:8). 

The verb gärä’ itself can be an element of direct discourse when one person says to 
another, “Call so and so” (Jgs. 16:25; 2 S. 17:5; 1 K. 1:28,32; 2 K. 4:12,15; 10:19). 
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2. With Yahweh as Subject. Yahweh may also call to establish communication. 
Those called include Adam (Gen. 3:9), Moses (Ex. 19:20; 24:16; Lev. 1:1), Aaron and 
Miriam (Nu. 12:5), and a man clothed in linen (Ezk. 9:3). Those whom Yahweh calls 
respond by coming to him. When Yahweh speaks (gärä’) to them, Adam (Gen. 3:9) 
and Moses (Ex. 19:20) answer ( @mar). The words of Yahweh introduced by garda’ have 
the nature of commands: in Ex. 19:20-21 (J) Yahweh tells Moses to warn the people 
not to approach; Lev. 1:1 (P) introduces sacrificial regulations that Moses is to transmit 
to the people; in Gen. 3:9 (J), behind Yahweh’s question “Where are you?” lies a com- 
mand to Adam to come forth and account for his actions. In 2 K. 3:10,13, Yahweh sum- 
mons the kings of Israel, Judah, and Edom to give them into the hands of the Moabites. 
In Isa. 13:3 Yahweh summons his warriors to execute judgment against Babylon (cf. 
Jer. 1:15). 

Prophetic and late Dtr texts often use gärä’ for an indirect call or summons, which 
— because it is not direct — does not establish communication. Yahweh laments that 
his people did not listen when he called (Jer. 7:13) and that they will not listen in the fu- 
ture (v. 26; cf. 35:17: also Job 19:16; Lam. 1:19). In Am. 5:8 and 9:6, Yahweh calls the 
waters of the sea (mé hayyäm); both passages may be secondary.*- Here we see clearly 
a connotation that goes beyond the basic meaning: gdrd’ appears as an act of power re- 
served to Yahweh alone, transcending human ability. Note also Ezk. 36:29: Yahweh 
summons the grain (dägän); Isa. 40:26: Yahweh calls by name (gärä’ b*Sém) the stars 
that he created (bārā); Am. 7:4: Yahweh calls a shower of fire (Zš). 


3. Special Cases. a. Court. In the juridical realm a summons can be a subpoena to 
appear before the court; it can therefore mark the beginning of judicial proceedings. 
The action can be purely secular (Dt. 25:8; Isa. 59:4) or it can involve God (Job 9:16; 
13:22; 14:15). A summons or charge and the subsequent pleading or justification are 
expressed by the parallel use of gärä’ and ‘dnd.** 

b. Cult. A summons in the cultic domain is found, for example, in Jer. 36:9: all who 
have come to Jerusalem are summoned to a fast before Yahweh (söm lipné yhwh). This 
fasting took place on the occasion of a penitential ceremony in the temple, in the 
course of which Baruch recited (gärä’)** the words of Yahweh from the scroll of Jere- 
miah. Both served to urge the people to repent. The call to sacrifice in Am. 4:5 is more 
likely meant ironically: Amos rejects a purely outward cult, which serves the gratifica- 
tion and glory of the worshiper rather than the glorification of Yahweh. 

c. Military Service. In military contexts gärä’ means “call up, conscript for military 
service” (Jgs. 8:1; 12:1). In prophetic oracles (Jer. 4:5; Ezk. 38:21) Yahweh musters the 
troops for battle; these calls to military service are often linked with prophecies of di- 
saster (without the use of gärä’ see also, e.g., Jer. 46:3-6,9-10,14-15). In Ezk. 23:23 
those who are conscripted (reading g‘riiim with MT*>) enjoy special honor. 


42. H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), in loc. 
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d. Invitations. The verb gärä’ can also mean “invite” (to share a meal). The object is 
generally introduced by /* Virtually anyone can issue such an invitation: Reuel’s 
daughters (Ex. 2:20), Samuel (1 S. 9:24), David (2 S. 11:13), Absalom (2 S. 13:23), 
Adonijah (1 K. 1:9-10,19,25-26), Job’s sons (Job 1:4), Queen Esther (Est. 5:12). Those 
invited are also highly variable: Moses (Ex. 2:20), the people (1 S. 9:24), Urijah (2 S. 
11:13), the king’s sons (2 S. 13:23), etc. We read in 1 K. 1:9ff. that Adonijah explicitly 
refused to invite certain people. Through this usage the pass. ptcp. g@rii/q*ru im be- 
came a technical term for “invited guest” (1 S. 9:13,22; 2 S. 15:11; 1 K. 1:41,49). The 
invitation can be to a sacrificial meal (Gen. 31:54; 1 S. 16:3,5), or in this specific case 
to a sacrificial meal for other gods (Ex. 34:15; Nu. 25:2). In the book of Proverbs, it is 
usually wisdom (hokmä) who invites all (Prov. 8:4), especially the simple, to hear and 
receive the precious gifts that wisdom has to offer.* From the context 9:3 appears to be 
an invitation to a meal, but soon reveals itself as another invitation to follow the way of 
insight (derek bind, v. 6). Similarly, 9:15 warns against accepting the invitation of 
Dame Folly (éSet k*silät, v. 13), since the guests she invites (q‘ru’eyhd) are in the 
depths of Sheol (v. 18). 

Hossfeld/Lamberty-Zielinski 


IV. Proclamation. 

1. Public. A number of specialized meanings have evolved from the basic meaning. 
In the context of a public forum, given the basic meaning “attract attention through the 
sound of one’s voice,” gard’ can take on the meaning “call out, proclaim.” Many things 
can be proclaimed: festivals or feast days (Ex. 32:5; Lev. 23:2,4,21,37; Isa. 1:13; Lam. 
1:15; 2:22), special days (Lam. 1:21), a general fast (1 K. 21:9,12; Joel 1:14; 2:15; Jon. 
3:5; 2 Ch. 20:3; Ezr. 8:21), liberty or liberation (d*rér, Lev. 25:10; Isa. 61:1-2; Jer. 
34:8,15,17), a famine (2 K. 8:1), Yahweh’s remission (Dt. 15:2), a king (Isa. 34:12), a 
holy war (Joel 4:9[3:9]). 

The festival calendar of H (Lev. 23) uses gärä' four times in connection with the 
proclamation of feast days: twice (vv. 2,4) in introductory formulas and twice (vv. 
21,37) in concluding formulas for the calendar.*’ The counterpart to this calendar in 
Dt. 16 says nothing about proclaiming a fast. 

The formulations in Ex. 32:5; Isa. 1:13; Lam. 1:15; 2:22 clearly depend on Lev. 23. 
Ex. 32:5 (probably R”+8) uses this dependence to establish the iniquity of Aaron’s ac- 
tion. The dependence of Isa. 1:13 on Lev. 23 is clearly intended as a criticism of the 
cult: the point is to show that observance of the cultic festivals with an attitude that is 
fundamentally hypocritical is meaningless.*? In both texts in Lamentations it is 
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Yahweh himself who proclaims a festival day; here the usage is metaphorical, serving 
as a pejorative thematization of the fall of Jerusalem. It is this sense in which we must 
also interpret the day of Yahweh that is proclaimed (Lam. 2:22). 

Proclamation of a fast appears to have been a common penitential practice.50 Such 
fasting cannot be an act of private devotion. Proclamation by means of gärä’ gives it a 
public character.°! Such fast days were proclaimed on occasions of general (Joel 1:14; 
2:15) or particular (Ezr. 8:21; Jon. 3:5) distress. The representatives of the people as- 
sembled on such an occasion could also function as a juridical body (1 K. 21:9,12). 

In the expression “proclaim release [NRSV ‘liberty’],”52 the public proclamation 
denoted by gärä’ includes the dimension of legal obligation. North shows that the earli- 
est occurrences of this idiom are in Jer. 34 (vv. 8,15,17 [twice]), under the direct influ- 
ence of Babylonian legislative practice.>? 

Originally, gärä’ was probably used for proclamations in the domain of secular law 
(cf. Jer. 34:8). The binding authority of such a proclamation extends to the proclama- 
tion of a year of Yahweh's favor to those who mourn (Isa. 61:1-2). The interplay be- 
tween Jer. 34:15 and 34:17 is a clever play on words: Yahweh's proclamation of release 
(v. 17: to sword, pestilence, and famine) is an ironic response to the retraction of the re- 
lease of male and female Hebrew slaves (v. 16). The allusions to Ex. 21:2ff. and Dt. 
15:1ff. found by North** are more formal in nature.°> The noun d“rör that functions as 
the object of the proclamation has here an extended semantic range similar to that of 
¥*mitta in Dt. 15:2; it applies not only to persons but to the universal restoration of orig- 
inal economic circumstances. When gärä’ is used in the sense of “proclaim,” it is im- 
possible to draw a sharp line between the secular and religious domains. 

Certain texts suggest that the act of proclamation was constitutive for aspects of po- 
litical life: proclamation of a king (Isa. 34:12) or of a holy war (Joel 4:9[3:9]). 

Dt. 31:11 furnishes an example of blurred semantic distinctions in the formula of 
Moses’ charge to the elders of Israel: tigra’ 'et-hattörä; here gärä’ conveys both the el- 
ement of public proclamation and that of public recitation. In Dt. 20:10 and Jgs. 21:13 
$älöm is the grammatical object of gard’. The NRSV translates the idiom as “offer a 
town amicable terms.”56 We should possibly think of a proclamation in such a situa- 
tion. Otto, however, argues on the basis of v. 11 that v. 10 refers to a formula of vindi- 
cation, also attested in cuneiform legal codes.?’ The text of 1 S. 18:28 is disputed. 


2. Prophetic. We also find gärä’ used as a term for the proclamations of Yahweh 
through human beings, i.e., the message of the prophets (only in | and 2 Kings, 
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Nehemiah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Jonah, and Zechariah). This meaning is often conveyed by 
the expression gärä’ 'et-haddäbär or hadd*bärim (1 K. 13:4,32; 2 K. 23:16,17; Jer. 
3:12; 7:2; 11:6; 19:2). The prep. 'el or ‘al introduces the recipient of the prophetic mes- 
sage (Jerusalem, Isa. 40:2; Nineveh, Jon. 1:2). An exception is | K. 13:2,4,32, where 
an altar is addressed. The prophetic message itself is generally introduced by Gmar 
(1 K. 13:2; Neh. 6:7; Jer. 3:12; 7:2; 11:6; Jon. 3:4; Zec. 1:4,14,17). 

The term cannot be assigned to a particular period or associated with a particular pro- 
phetic tradition. It is noteworthy that the combination gärä’+ däbär always appears in 
Dtr texts.*8 This suggests that prophetic oracles may have been proclaimed like laws. 
All other occurrences of gärä’ in the prophetic books (all postexilic) are in the impera- 
tive or the second person singular imperfective with imperative force, describing the 
commissioning of the prophet by Yahweh. This commissioning takes place in the con- 
text of first-person discourse with Yahweh as subject (Isa. 40:2; 58:1; Jer. 2:2; 3:12; 7:2; 
11:6; 19:2); alternatively, some other term may substitute for Yahweh in the commis- 
sioning: gôl (Isa. 40:6), way*h? d*bar-yhwh (Jon. 1:1; 3:1), malak (Zec. 1:14,17). Only 
Jon. 3:4 and the texts in IK. 13 and 2 K. 23 use gärä’ to describe the act of prophetic 
proclamation. In 1 K. 13:2 the phrase bidbar yhwh characterizes the 75 “ldhim (v. 1) as 
being entrusted with Yahweh’s word; gard’ then describes the act of proclamation. 

In Neh. 6:7 n*bi’im are commissioned to proclaim the king. This proclamation permits 
certain conclusions concerning the designation of the king, which was among the official 
functions of the prophets, especially in the northern kingdom. This function of the proph- 
ets made clear that ultimately Yahweh stood behind the selection of the king.°? 

Hossfeld/Kindl 


V. Calling. 

1. 7 S. 3. The story of Samuel's call (1 S. 3) illustrates the transition from gärä’ in 
the sense of “call, summon,” to that of designating a prophetic “call” or “vocation.” 
Samuel is called three times by Yahweh; he goes to Eli, who he thinks is summoning 
him, and says, “Here I am, for you called [= summoned] me.” Not until the third time 
does Eli realize that it is Yahweh who has “called” Samuel; he instructs Samuel how to 
respond to this call. Thus Samuel receives his call through an audition in which he 
hears his name called (v. 20 refers explicitly to Samuel as nadbi’, “one who has been 
called”®°); here gärä’ denotes the appointment of a prophet. Nowhere else, however, 
does gärä’ have this usage. This observation may argue for an early dating of this call 
narrative, whose language has not yet been schematized in word-event formulas, etc. 


2. Human Calling. The verb garda’ can also refer to a kind of “call” outside the pro- 
phetic realms; in such contexts it means that the person called is singled out from a 
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group. This usage is concentrated in the Priestly sections of the Pentateuch. In Nu. 
1:15; 16:2; 26:9 (cj.), the g*riiim are those called or chosen to represent the commu- 
nity or the tribes. This group includes the tribal representatives listed individually in 
Nu. 1:1-15, as well as Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and 250 Israelite leaders (Nu. 
16:1-2; 26:9). In Nu. 1:16 and 16:2, parallelism ranks them equal to the > X'W] nasi’ 
and the rd $é ‘alpé yisra él; functionally, however, they are kept separate. In the story 
of Dathan and Abiram, they represent the people over against Moses (and Aaron), by 
bringing the demands of the people to Moses (and Aaron) during the wilderness pe- 
riod (only there are the q‘rii‘im attested in this sense). According to 16:9, these indi- 
viduals were “chosen from the congregation of Israel,” i.e., appointed to cultic ser- 
vice.®! 

A special vocation or distinction based on expert craftsmanship appears in Ex. 31:2; 
35:30; 36:2 (gärä’ b’Sem except in 35:30), which describe the commissioning of 
Bezalel in connection with the construction of the tent of meeting (Ex. 28ff.). This ac- 
count represents an official appointment as director of craftwork, an appointment an- 
nounced by Yahweh (31:1-2; 35:30) and realized through Moses as Yahweh’s mediator 
(36:2). The context shows that Bezalel and his artisans were endowed by Yahweh with 
the requisite wisdom (hokmä b*léb). 


3. Deutero-Isaiah. In some instances Deutero-Isaiah uses gärä’ in the sense of 
“choose someone for a specific purpose.” The subject is always Yahweh. For example, 
Cyrus is called by Yahweh to deliver Israel from the Babylonian exile (Isa. 41:25; 42:6; 
45:3,4; 48:12,15). Such a call is occasionally expressed by the construction gärä’ 
b*ém (Isa. 41:25; 45:3,4), the meaning of which is not entirely clear in this context. 
In Isa. 41:25 it probably alludes to a command relationship in the military domain (cf. 
Isa. 40:26; Est. 2:14). This language established a personal relationship between 
Yahweh and Cyrus his servant, which gives the latter special status. Behind this rela- 
tionship stands “the relationship of the lord to his vassal, on whom he bestows security 
and assistance, but to whom he also a liege lord issues commands and on whom he im- 
poses duties.”®’ The usage of calling (gara’ b*Sém) as taking someone into one's ser- 
vice is also found in Babylonian royal inscriptions, where, for example, it characterizes 
Marduk’s appointment of Cyrus. The purpose of Yahweh’s “calling Cyrus by name” is 
an act with historically significant dimensions: Yahweh has called Cyrus to deliver Is- 
rael from exile. Therefore he bestows on Cyrus an honorific surname ( “kann*kd,™ Isa. 
45:4; cf. also the use of knh in parallel with gärä’ in 44:5). Isa. 48:12-15 once again 
uses gärä’ (this time without b*fém) to thematize the call of Cyrus, interpreting this call 
as though it were an element of Yahweh’s act of creation (v. 12). 

In Isa. 42:6 (in the context of vv. 5-9), it is also Cyrus who is called. The text does not 
name him explicitly, but this interpretation is supported by Elliger and Merendino against 
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Westermann.® Yahweh has called Cyrus b‘sedeg (cf. 45:13). V. 6b states the purpose of 
the call: he has been formed (yäsar) and given (nätan) as a covenant to the people (librit 
ām) and a light for the nations (/*6r göyim). The significance of Cyrus’s call is amplified 
by the circumstance that Israel too is called (gäara', 48:12; 41:9; gärä’ b*Sém, 43:1). This 
language expresses the special relationship between Yahweh and his chosen people. The 
call of Israel stands in parallel with its creation (43:1), which demonstrates Yahweh’s om- 
nipotence and consequently empowers him to deliver his people. The nature of Israel’s 
call echoes the call of Abraham, also formulated with gärä’: according to 51:2, Abraham 
and Sarah were exemplary in their trust in Yahweh, even when they were alone. Just so 
should Israel trust in the omnipotence of Yahweh, even in exile. Not even the exile can 
annul the continuity of creation — call of Abraham — call of Israel. 

In the second servant song (Isa. 49:1-9), gard’ denotes the appointment of the 
speaker as Yahweh's servant. The formula yhwh mibbeten q‘rd Gni mimm“e ‘immi 
hizkir §*mi resembles the language of Jeremiah’s call in Jer. 1:5 (Dir), although the lat- 
ter uses nätan instead of gärä’. The call of the servant is thus comparable to that of a 
prophet. The divine appointment of an individual before birth is mentioned only in the 
case of Deutero-Isaiah (cf. also Isa. 44:2,24; 49:5; 48:8), Jeremiah, and Samson (Jgs. 
13:7); this feature originates in Egypt and Mesopotamia, where birth and descent de- 
termine who shall be king.® In the four servant songs Isa. 49:1 is the only text that 
speaks explicitly of a call from the mother’s womb. The core of the second song (49:1- 
3 [without yisrd ël, 4,5a,6 [without wayvömer]®’) clearly details the nature of the ser- 
vant’s call: his is a ministry of the word (v. 2), he has been chosen as a servant (v. 3), 
the servant's affliction is overcome by God (v. 4), the servant has been singled out for 
the deliverance of Israel (vv. 5-6; cf. the call [g@rd’] of God’s ‘ebed 'elyägim in 22:20). 


VI. Reading. 

Il. General. Starting with the basic meaning “call” and proceeding through “pro- 
claim,” gärä’ developed the meaning “read, recite.” It is reasonably safe to assume that 
most instances involve reading aloud or public recitation. This semantic development 
must be considered secondary, since gärä’ in the sense of “read” is first attested in the 
exilic period (esp. in Dtr texts). 

The material read appears as the direct object of gärä’ (as a suffix or introduced by 
et). One may read quietly, so that only the reader hears the words (2 K. 5:7; 19:14 = 
Isa. 37:14; 2 K. 22:8,16; Jer. 51:63; possibly Isa. 34:16), or aloud, so that others may 
hear them (Josh. 8:34-35). In some passages the phrase lipné/b*ozné (“before/in the 
ears of”) + object makes clear that the reading is loud and public, so that the substance 
of what is read can be understood (Ex. 24:7; 2 K. 22:10; 23:2; Jer. 29:29; 36:15,21; 
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2 Ch. 34:18,24,30; Neh. 8:3; Dt. 31:11; cf. also Est. 6:1 and Neh. 13:1, with the niphal 
of garda’). The book or other object from which something is to be read or recited is in- 
troduced by b° (Dt. 17:19; Neh. 8:8,18; 9:3; Jer. 36:6,8,10,13,14; Hab, 2:2). The subject 
doing the reading varies: Moses, Joshua, Baruch, Ezra, kings of Israel or Judah; the 
people are also called upon to read (usually the law). What is read or recited (from) 
also varies widely. In 2 K. 5:7 (from the core stratum);®? 19:14 (Dtr) = Isa. 37:14 (late 
preexilic); and Jer. 29:29 (Dtr), a messenger delivers a letter,” which the addressee 
then reads (probably in a low voice). Only in Jer. 29:29 does b”oznê indicate explicitly 
that Zephaniah reads aloud to Jeremiah the letter addressed to him (cf. Est. 6:1 [reading 
from the séper hazzikrönöt]; Isa. 29:11-12). 


2. The Law. In 2 K. 22-23 par. 2 Ch. 34, the account of the discovery of the book of 
the law (séper hattéra; probably the Din law in Dt. 12~26*), gärä’ is used several times 
as a technical term for reading or recitation. In 2 K. 22:8 the high priest Hilkiah gives 
the law book discovered in the house of Yahweh to the secretary Shaphan, who then 
reads it (to himself). Shaphan then reads it aloud (gard lipné, v. 10 par. 2 Ch. 34:18) to 
King Josiah. This book read by the king (v. 16) or in his presence (2 Ch. 34:18) is au- 
thenticated by the prophetess Huldah as the commandment of God. His hearing of this 
law book persuades Josiah to read it (2 K. 23:2) to the elders of Judah (zigné y*hiida 
[core stratum: the other segments of the population are an addition of DtrN’!]); finally, 
this reading leads the king to make a covenant (Karat b‘rit, v. 3 par. 2 Ch. 34:31), the 
crucial result of the book’s discovery. The public recitation of the law plays a central 
role, for it is important to DtrN in v. 2 alongside the elders to name as hearers the 
priests, prophets, and all the people. Here, as in Ex. 24:7 (Dtr), recitation of the book 
(söper habb*rit)’* imposes an obligation on the people. 

Ex. 24:7 so fuses the public reading, the making of the covenant, and the accompa- 
nying sacrifice that the reading takes on a cultic function as part of the covenant cere- 
mony. On this basis recitation of law becomes an essential part of the Feast of Booths 
during the year of remission (Dt. 31:11). The eminence of the reader (Moses, Joshua, 
Ezra) also adds significance to the recitation of the law. In Josh. 8:34-35 (late Dtr), it is 
Joshua who reads kol-dibré hattörä habbfräkä wthaqq‘lald to the q*thal yifra’él™ in the 
context of building an altar, underlining the authority of the words of the law. This ac- 
tion on Joshua's part is entirely consonant with the “ideal of the king who keeps the 
law and makes the covenant,’’* since Dtn ideology makes a point of the king’s reading 
of the törä (Dt. 17:19, in the law governing the kingship). 

Public recitation of law books presupposes their canonization in fixed written form; 
historically, therefore, it is especially relevant to the exilic and postexilic period; this 
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observation supports its association with the Dtr corpus.’> This development institu- 
tionalizes reading the törä, as well as keeping (Sa@mar) it and acting ('āśâ) according to 
its dictates, although the people are reminded frequently of their obligation to observe 
it in quite a different fashion (cf., e.g., Dt. 6:6ff.; 11:1 8ff.). 


3. Neh. 8-9. Thus we see that the reading of the law in the story of Ezra (Neh. 8-9) 
also represents a fixed institution. In the cycle of annual festivals, the approach of the 
seventh month marks the time for all the people to gather before the Water Gate, to ask 
Ezra to bring the book of the law of Moses (8:1), from which he then reads (gärä’) to 
the men, women, and all who could hear with understanding (m“binim). This reading 
encompasses the Pentateuch or portions of it; it took place in the context of worship, 
which lent it constitutive significance for establishing the cultic community. Here Ezra 
plays two roles: as a “priest,” he brings the térd to the community: as a “scribe,” he 
mounts a kind of platform (migdal-‘és, v. 4) to read and expound it. A liturgy of the 
word in which the tôrâ was read and expounded is characteristic of synagogue worship 
in the postexilic period.’® Recitation and observation of the written law are already em- 
phasized in Dtr material; this emphasis is here extended and elevated to ritual status, 
giving rise to the tradition in which today’s liturgy still stands. 

During the Feast of Booths (Neh. 8:13-18), the reading of the law is prescribed 
throughout all seven days of the festival (v. 18); a three-hour reading of the séper törat 
yhwh “löhim is also a constitutive element of the penitential liturgy on the 24th day of 
the same month (Neh. 9:1-5). Isa. 34:16 (a postexilic addition) speaks of a “book of 
Yahweh” (séper yhwh) from which the words of Yahweh can be read. 


4. Jer. 36. Jer. 36 records the burning of the scroll dictated to Baruch by Jeremiah. 
Most of this account goes back to the scribe Baruch (vv. 3,7,31 being Dtr’’); in the 
chapter gdra occurs 12 times, twice in the sense of “dictate” (vv. 4,18, where Jeremiah 
dictates the contents of the scroll) and 10 times in the sense of “read (aloud)” (vv. 6 
[twice],8,10,13,14,15 [twice],21,23). The subject of the verb is Baruch (Jehudi in vv. 
21,23); the listeners include all the people of Judah (kol-yhädä, v. 6) or the people 
(hä’äm, vv. 10,13,14) who have come to Jerusalem to observe the fast (v. 9), as well as 
the royal officials (kol-hassärim, vv. 14-15) and the king (Jehoiakim) himself (vv. 
21,23). Jeremiah cannot read the words in person because he is "äsär (v. 5) and is thus 
denied admittance to the temple (cf. Jer. 33:1; 39:15). Probably the chamber in which 
Baruch read the scroll opened onto the court, so that his words could be heard out 
sıde.’® This public reading had its effect: Baruch is taken before the särim (vv. 14-20), 
where he reads the contents of the scroll once more. All we can say about the meaning 
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of gärä’ in this context is that it refers to “reading” in a purely technical sense: what 
matters is the substance of what is read, not the act of reading as such. This account dif- 
fers markedly from Neh. 8 (recitation of the förä in synagogue worship): there is no 
cultic context. 

An injunction to read publicly the contents of Jeremiah’s scroll (séper 'ehäd, v. 60) 
appears once more in Jer. 51:59-64, a secondary appendix to the book. Here, as in Jer. 
36, gärä’ is in the first instance a purely technical term. In addition, however, this pub- 
lic reading functions as a prophetic threat (v. 64). 

Hossfeld/Lamberty-Zielinski 


- VIL. Naming. In many texts gärä’ is a technical term for naming. It serves this func- 
tion throughout the entire OT. In the earliest occurrences of gärä’ (Gen. 2:19; 
4:17,25,26; etc.) as well as in occurrences to be dated very late (Est. 9:26; Zec. 11:7; 
Mal. 1:4; Ruth 4:17; 1 Ch. 4:9; 7:16,23; 13:11; 2 Ch. 3:17; 20:26), the verb is used as a 
term for naming. The book of Genesis contains a striking concentration of such occur- 
rences. 


|. General. A variety of constructions are used for naming: the two commonest are 
gärä’ + l° + object (often a city, town, or the like) and gärä’ + Sem + suffix or object 
(usually but by no means always a person). As a rare variant of the first construction we 
find gärä’ + Sem + I“ + object denoting the entity named (Gen. 2:20; Isa. 62:2 [pual]; 
65:15; Ruth 4:17). There is also the possibility of using the verb with two accusative 
objects (the naming and the name: Gen. 26:33; Nu. 32:41; Isa. 43:22; Jer. 46:17; Ezk. 
10:13 [pual]; 39:11: Hos. 2:18[16]). Naming something after oneself is expressed by 
gärä’ ‘al-§*mé (Dt. 3:14; 2 S. 18:18; Ps. 49:12[11]; but cf. Gen. 48:6). In one unique 
passage the absolute use of gärä’ šēm emphasizes the person of the name giver (Ruth 
4:11). 

All these constructions emphasize the punctiliar act of naming. If instead the em- 
phasis is on the durative aspect of having a name, niphal expressions are available that 
correspond to the various qal constructions: (a) yiggäre’ + [* + named entity (Gen. 2:23; 
Dt. 3:13; 1 S. 9:9; 2 S. 18:18; Isa. 1:26; 32:5; 35:8; 62:4,12; Jer. 19:6; Prov. 16:21); 
(b) nigrä’ + named entity (Isa. 54:5; 56:7; 61:6; Zec. 8:3; (c) nigra’ + Sem + suffix + 
name (Gen. 17:5; 35:10; Ezk. 20:29; Dnl. 10:1). The subject is always implicit in the 
verb, so that attention shifts from the name giver to the named entity, and the aspect of 
having a name is emphasized. On rare occasions naming can be expressed by gärä’ 
b*sem (Nu. 32:38; Josh. 21:9; Isa. 48:1; 1 Ch. 6:50[65]). 

As a punctiliar event in the past, naming is represented by x-gätal- or wayyigtöl 
forms (Gen. 16:14; 19:22; 4:17,25,26; double occurrences in inverted sequence: Gen. 
1:5,10; 31:47; 35:18). The aspect of having a name as a durative characteristic is ex- 
pressed by w*gdtal and x-yigtdl forms (e.g., Gen. 27:36). These forms can also describe 
future events (namings) (Isa. 47:1,5; 54:5; 56:7; 58:5). 
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The act of naming appears primarily in early texts (Pentateuch, Dtr History), 
whereas having a name is commoner in exilic and postexilic texts. The theory of 
Fichtner that a name serves to define the nature of the entity named must be modified 
along the lines indicated by van der Woude;® in any case a name does far more than 
simply label and distinguish different entities. The act of naming and the possession of 
a name are thus matters of great import. 


2. Creation. The creation narratives differ in their use of gärä’ to describe the nam- 
ing of the created world. The most important difference is in the subject and object of 
the naming, reflecting differing understandings of the act of naming. In J, Yahweh 
leaves to the human the task of naming the birds and animals he has created (Gen. 
2:19-20); the text expresses a fundamental human autonomy “within a certain limited 
area.”™! The authority to give names shows clearly how human abilities and opportuni- 
ties may be realized. What makes the human being unique is that through the act of 
naming he creates his own world, constituting it through an “act of appropriative order- 
ing.”82 

Little of this very “modern” picture of humanity may be found in P. The naming of 
the created world is reserved to “/dhim (Gen. 1:5,8,10; 5:2). The act denoted by gadra’ 
no longer involves a human being but only God the creator, who distinguishes and 
names. This is particularly clear in 5:2: ādām no longer names, but is named by 
“löhim. The bestowal of the generic name ādām shows that God’s purpose in creating 
humankind remains in God’s own hands; at the same time, P here signals the beginning 
of the story of “/6him and humanity. 

Zenger attempts to contrast the naming formula gärä’ + Sem + suffix or object 
named with the other expression gärä’ + /* + suffix or object named, used in P’s cre- 
ation account, interpreting the latter as a call formula: God appoints to light, darkness, 
firmament, dry land, and gathered waters quite specific offices within the created world 
as the locus of life.83 A survey of other passages that use the latter expression does not 
support this interpretation. Even though elsewhere P prefers the formula with Sem to 
denote the giving of a name, especially the name of a person, other strata and books 
clearly use the formula with /* as a naming formula (2:19,20;8 persons, 35:18; 1 S. 
4:21; places, Gen. 16:14; 33:20 [probably P]; Nu. 32:42; etc.). At most, the evidence 
shows that P consistently uses different formulas for the naming of persons and the 
naming of abstract entities. One cannot draw more far-reaching conclusions from the 
formula as such. 


3. Subject. The naming of persons raises the question of who does the naming. We 
note at once that in a substantial number of cases the mother names her child imme- 
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diately after birth (Gen. 4:25: 16:11 [Yahweh's instructions to Hagar]; 19:37,38; 
29:32,33,35; 30:6,8.11,13,18,20,21,24; 35:18; 38:3,4.5; Jgs. 13:24; 1 S. 1:20; 4:21; 
1 Ch. 4:9; 7:16). Most of the texts in the Pentateuch can be assigned to J. The texts in 
which the father names the child more often belong to later strata (P: Gen. 5:3; 
16:15; 21:3; Joseph story: Gen. 38:29-30; J: Gen. 4:26; 5:29; Ex. 2:22; other: 2 S. 
12:24-25). It would be wrong, however, to see in this difference a shift from matri- 
archal to patriarchal social organization.*> We must assume instead that the mother 
normally chose her child’s name; the exceptions are to be explained as literary re- 
interpretations diverging from the normal practice, intended to emphasize a particu- 
lar interest. 

Comparison of Gen. 16:11 and 16:15 provides a clear illustration. In 16:15 (P) it 
is Abraham who names the child, whereas v. 11 (J) would have led us to expect that 
Hagar, the child's mother, would name him. Kessler interprets this difference against 
the background of a distinction between a birth narrative, interested in the concrete 
details of pregnancy, birth, and naming, and a genealogy, the purpose of which is to 
establish patrilineal descent. Thus v. 15 represents a deliberate alteration of the story 
on the part of P, showing (in accordance with the purpose of genealogies) that 
Ishmael is a legitimate son of Abraham and thus the bearer of a promise. The other 
instances where P describes a father as naming his child can be explained in a similar 
fashion. 

Further evidence that the normal practice was for a mother to name her child is the 
observation that the feminine forms watrigrä’ and gar* are always associated with a 
woman who does the naming, whereas the masculine forms wayyigrä’and gärä’can be 
used impersonally (Gen. 25:25,26,30; 29:34; 38:29,30). The preference of the Tamar 
novella for the impersonal formulation, which does not identify the person who does 
the naming, instead of the unambiguous feminine form Kessler ascribes to the fact that 
Tamar is a gentile woman (cf. also Ex. 2:22; Gen. 41:51,52: the wives of Moses and Jo- 
seph are likewise Gentiles, and therefore it is the father who chooses the name). The 
naming of a child was clearly restricted to Israelite mothers. 

That the father is instructed to name his child in Hos. 1:4,6,9 and Isa. 8:3 is probably 
evidence that an oracle of Yahweh can abrogate normal practice. 


4. Etiologies. Etiologies are associated with naming in the Pentateuch (esp. in Gene- 
sis, less frequently in Exodus and Numbers); there are also 15 instances distributed 
though the various books of the Dir History, as well as 5 in | and 2 Chronicles, 1 in 
Ruth, and | in Esther. Generally it is a person or place that is named; etiologies also ex- 
plain the generic term 'iššâ (Gen. 2:23), the bitter water in the wilderness (Ex. 15:23), 
and the festival of Purim (Est. 9:26). The texts in the Pentateuch can all be assigned to 
J; Fichtner makes the interesting observation that P records without etiology the nam- 
ing of many persons and places that have etiological explanations in other sources.*%6 
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Fichtner ascribes the waning interest in name etiologies in the later strata of the OT tra- 
dition to a change in the historiographic approach of these strata. 

According to Heller, most OT name interpretations are linguistically quite untena- 
ble.87 But this fact immediately raises theological issues: “The more bizarre and lin- 
guistically impossible the biblical interpretation of a name, the better material it pro- 
vides for theological inquiry.” Heller is probably correct in suggesting that the biblical 
interpretations of names are not “naive popular etymologies” but interpretations, per- 
haps originating in the preliterary period, but endowed with intentional kerygmatic 
content in the setting of the written narrative or reshaped in the process of transmis- 
sion. Heller uses the term “etymologization” for this tendentious interpretation of 
proper names without regard for their actual etymology. Although this tendentious pur- 
pose provides a point of departure, systematic use of such interpretation in connection 
with naming is found only in J, where an explanation accompanies the naming of every 
important figure (Eve, Gen. 3:20; Seth, 4:25; Noah, 5:29, Moab and Ben-ammi, 
19:37,38; Jacob’s first eleven sons, 29:32-35; 30:6,8,11,13,18,20,24; Benjamin, 
35:18).88 

Fichtner distinguishes two basic forms of “etymological” etiology associated with 
naming, preserved in pure form only in the earliest strata of tradition. Form I uses the 
naming formula wayyigrä Awattigra’ §*m6/S*mah + name, followed by an etymological 
interpretation usually introduced by “for she/he said/thought . . .” (persons, Gen. 4:25; 
5:29; 19:37-38; 29:32-33; 30:8,11,13,18,20-21,24; 35:18; 38:29-30; Ex. 2:10,22; Jgs. 
6:32; 1 S. 1:20; 4:21; 2 S. 12:25; places, Gen. 26:20ff.; 28:19; 32:31[30]; Ex. 17:7; Nu. 
11:3; Josh. 5:9; 19:47; 22:34; Jgs. 1:17; 2:5; 1 S. 7:12; 2 S. 6:8; 1 K. 9:13). Form II, by 
contrast, generally recounts a specific event taking place at a specific place, followed 
by the naming of this place: ‘al-kén gdra’. . . (places, Gen. 11:9; 16:14; 19:22; 21:31; 
31:48; 33:17; 50:11; Ex. 15:23; Josh. 7:25; Jgs. 15:19; 1 S. 23:28; 2 S. 5:20; persons, 
Gen. 25:30; 29:34-35; 30:6). 

Form I is found primarily in personal etiologies, especially in contexts where the fo- 
cus of the narrative is on the naming. Form II is used almost exclusively for the etiol- 
ogy of toponyms; the narrative focuses on the event memorialized in the naming (e.g., 
the naming of the city of Babel, Gen. 11:95’). Etiological naming narratives present 
themselves theologically as “tidings of God’s saving acts with respect to certain indi- 
viduals and places.” 

A borderline form of etiological interpretation is the giving of a symbolic name; 
such naming appears primarily in the prophetic books and takes place at Yahweh's 
command: Isa. 7:14 (Immanuel): Hos. 1:4 (Jezreel); 1:6 (Lo-ruhamah); 1:9 (Lo-ammi). 


5. Renaming. P substitutes for etiologies the theologically significant renaming of 
central figures of the patriarchal narrative (Abram renamed Abraham, Gen. 17:5; Sarai 
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renamed Sarah, 17:15; Jacob renamed Israel, 35:10; cf. 32:29[28]; Moses’ change of 
Hoshea’s name to Joshua, Nu. 13:16). These texts use gärä’ for the act of renaming. In 
the patriarchal narrative it is always Yahweh who initiates the change. In Gen. 17:5 and 
35:10, the use of garda’ (niphal) sem for the earlier name underlines the durative aspect 
of bearing a name; for the act of giving a new name, by contrast, the texts use gard’ Sem 
(Gen. 17:15; 35:10). In the prophets (Isa. 62:4; Jer. 19:6; 20:3) and in Ruth 1:20, we 
also find examples of a change of name for symbolic purposes. Here too belongs the 
promise of a new but unspecified name (Isa. 62:2; 65:15).?! 

The change of Joseph’s name to Zaphenath-paneah in Gen. 41:45a is to be under- 
stood as a mark of special honor on the part of Pharaoh,’ albeit this is the only mention 
of Joseph's Egyptian name. 


6. Appellations. In the prophetic books (esp. Isaiah), the act of naming takes a back 
seat to the bearing of a name as an ongoing state, expressed grammatically by the fre- 
quent use of niphal forms (Isa. 1:26; 35:8; 54:5; 56:7; 61:6; 62:12; Zec. 8:3; etc.). In 
most instances the qal forms, too, lack a clearly specified subject; they should therefore 
be understood impersonally and translated as passives (Isa. 47:1,5; 58:12; 60:14; 61:3; 
62:12; Jer. 3:17; 6:30; 30:17; 33:16; Ezk. 39:11; Mal. 1:4). The expression gärä’ [* is 
used more often for naming than is gärä’ sem, which is reserved for the naming of indi- 
viduals. The combination gära’ + Sem + l° + object (Isa. 62:2; 65:15) lends the naming 
special weight. 

These names are usually borne by abstract entities and are no longer proper names 
in the strict sense, but titles meant to emphasize a function, attribute, or characteristic 
feature. Examples: a road in the desert is called “holy way” (Isa. 35:8); daughter Baby- 
lon will no longer be called “tender and delicate” (47:1); daughter Chaldea will no lon- 
ger be called “mistress of kingdoms” (47:5); the temple (“my house”) will be called 
“house of prayer for all peoples” (56:7); those who mourn in Zion will be called “oaks 
of righteousness” (61:3); Pharaoh will be called “braggart who missed his chance” 
(Jer. 46:17). Instead of such a title, an attribute may be named directly: the fool will no 
longer be called noble (Isa. 32:5); the “house of Jacob” is called a “rebel from birth” 
(Isa. 48:8); the wise of heart is called perceptive (Prov. 16:21). 

We frequently find appellations for Jerusalem: “citadel of righteousness” (Isa. 
1:26), “throne of Yahweh” (Jer. 3:17), “city of the Lord” (Isa. 60:14), “salvation” 
(walls, 60:18), “sought out, a city not forsaken” (62:12), “Yahweh our righteousness” 
(Jer. 33:16); “faithful city” (Zec. 8:3); “outcast” (no longer: Jer. 30:17). These titles 
give voice to an assurance of coming salvation; note their concentration in Trito-Isaiah. 


7. gärä’ b*$em. Nu. 32:38; Josh 21:9; 1 Ch. 6:50(65) (all late texts) use the formula 
gärä’ b*§ém for the mentioning of towns by name. 
In Isa. 48:1 the NRSV interprets the participial construction hannigrä’im b*sém 
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yisra él as a formula for calling by name, translating it: “You who are called by the 
name of Israel.” Westermann leaves the interpretation unresolved. 


Hossfeld/Kindl 


VIII. Property Law. The idiom nigra’ Sem ‘al, “the name is invoked upon,” ex- 
presses the concept of ownership in a legal and theological sense. It occurs 21 times. 
Once it appears with the entity upon which the name is invoked as its object; after ‘al 
(e.g., 2 Ch. 6:33), however, it is also possible (and much more common) to name the 
object in an appended attributive clause introduced by “fer (e.g., Jer. 7:10-11,14,30). 
With only two exceptions (2 S. 12:28, Joab; Isa. 4:1, a man), it is the name of Yahweh 
that is invoked. The objects include Israel (Dt. 28:10; Isa. 63:19; Jer. 14:9 [Judah]; 
2 Ch. 7:14), the ark of God (2 S. 6:2; 1 Ch. 13:6), the house (temple) (1 K. 8:43; Jer. 
7:10-11,14,30; 32:34; 34:15; 2 Ch. 6:33), and Jerusalem and other cities (Jer. 15:16; 
25:29; Dnl. 9:18-19). The primary locus of the formula is the Dtr material.” 

In 2 S. 12:28 Joab as the commander of David’s army urges his king to take the cap- 
tured city, to prevent Joab’s name from being invoked upon the city so that it would be- 
long to him (cf. also Jer. 25:29; Dnl. 9:18-19). By ancient military custom the one 
whose name is invoked upon a city becomes its possessor. Should David not advance to 
take Rabbah (v. 29), Joab would be king of the city. The act of pronouncing a name to 
claim possession of something is attested in Akkadian documents;? following 
Boecker, we may characterize it as the “conclusion of a purchase” (contra Galling, who 
views the proclamation of the owner’s name as giving a chance for other claimants to 
present their case).?° Proclamation of the new owner’s name finalizes the change of 
ownership. 

The second purely secular text, Isa. 4:1, describes a time of disaster when women 
will cling to a single man, whose name is pronounced upon them. According to 
Boecker, this act represents the “final ratification of a marriage contract,” through 
which the woman finds a degree of protection.” Here, as in 2 S. 12:28, the idiom de- 
scribes the establishment of a relationship of ownership and hence protection (the 
woman becomes the property of the man, who is therefore responsible for her), not the 
change of the woman’s name to that of the man. According to Israelite law, a woman 
kept her own name when she married.?3 

Yahweh is the owner of the ark (“rôn hä”löhim, 2 S. 6:2; 1 Ch. 13:6). The invoca- 
tion of Yahweh’s name characterizes it as Sem yhwh s*bd 6t vöseb hakk*rubim ‘Gldyw. 
Thus the cultic name yhwh s“bä’öt, already in use at the Shiloh sanctuary, was trans- 
ferred to the cultic site in Jerusalem antedating the temple. In consequence, the temple 
(hékal yhwh), the house of Yahweh (habbayit, 1 K. 8:43 = 2 Ch. 6:33; Jer. 7:10- 
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11,14,30; 32:34; 34:15), is described as having the name of Yahweh invoked upon it. 
This act defines the legal ownership and the inviolability of the object, from which the 
people leap to the erroneous conclusion that this inviolability guarantees safety and se- 
curity (Jer. 7:1-15). Their conclusion proves deceptive (v. 8), for Yahweh makes estab- 
lishment of the temple as a place of refuge conditional on various requirements (vv. 5- 
7) that recall the ordinances of Deuteronomy (e.g., 19:10; 24:12ff.; 27:19) and the Cov- 
enant Code (e.g., Ex. 20:22-23). If the people decide not to obey Yahweh’s will (vv. 9- 
Il), their actions profane the name of Yahweh. Jer. 7:30 and 32:34 also qualify idolatry 
as desecration of the temple. All in all, Jeremiah makes quite clear that the temple, as 
Yahweh's property and dwelling place, is part of the covenant relationship between 
Yahweh and his people (cf. also Jer. 34:15), so that profanation of the temple is tanta- 
mount to breaking the covenant. The temple represents the presence of Yahweh in the 
midst of the people and demands that their conduct follow the dictates of the law. 

Just as the temple is Yahweh's property, so too can Israel (or in one text a prophet: 
Jer. 15:16) be considered Yahweh's property when Yahweh's name is invoked upon it 
(Dt. 28:10; Isa. 63:19; Jer. 14:9 [Judah]; 2 Ch. 7:14). This invocation presupposes Is- 
rael's readiness to hearken to the voice of Yahweh. As a consequence, Yahweh will set 
his people high above all the nations of the earth (ntn ‘al kol-géyé hd Gres, Dt. 28:1). In 
other words they will be blessed and privileged above all other nations (28:1-14). The 
concrete effects demonstrate the results of the covenant relationship with its mutual ob- 
ligations (2 Ch. 7:14; Jer. 14:9; Isa. 63:19). 

This theological variant of the invocation of Yahweh’s name upon Israel far tran- 
scends a purely material declaration of ownership; it proclaims the relationship be- 
tween Yahweh and Israel to be virtually that of a mutual partnership. 

Hossfeld/Lamberty-Zielinski 


IX. migra’. The noun migra’ occurs 23 times in the OT; its distribution is limited to 
the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Isaiah, and Nehemiah. It appears with strik- 
ing frequency (11 times) in Leviticus. Formally, it is an abstract verbal infinitive with 
the prefix ma-; its basic meaning, accordingly, is “the (act of) calling out.”?? The 
phrase migra ’-qdde§ (with its pl. migra é göde$) occurs 19 times in Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers. There is one occurrence each of the phrases migrä’ hä’edä (Nu. 10:2) 
and g*rö’ migra’ (Isa. 1:13). In Isa. 4:5 emendation of migrä’ehä to migra éha does not 
improve the sense.'!°° The simple form migra’ occurs only in Neh. 8:8. 

The phrase migrd -q6de§ refers to the “sacred (cultic) assembly” (constituted by be- 
ing called together) during the Festival of Unleavened Bread (Ex. 12:15-20 [P]). Ori- 
ginally a harvest festival, this feast coalesced with the Dtn Passover (Dt. 16:1-7), was 
shifted to the context of the exodus, and became subject to specific regulations. One of 
its features is a migrd-qddes on the first and last (seventh) days of the observance 
(v. 16). Apart from preparation of food, no work may be performed on these days, a 
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prohibition giving the day characterized by a migrd’-qddes equal status with the Sab- 
bath. 

In the account of Israel’s journey through the wilderness, Nu. 28-29 (P) lays down 
the regulations concerning sacrifices and festivals that were obligatory of the cultic 
community in Jerusalem. Here too a migrä’-göde$ (28:18,25) is summoned on the first 
and last days of the Festival of Unleavened Bread. The rest from labor is expressed in 
more concrete terms: m'‘le‘ket “bddad, i.e., “daily work,” is prohibited.'9' In its place 
various sacrifices are prescribed (vv. 19-24). The same regulations govern the festival 
of weeks (v. 26), as well as the festival of the New Year and the festival of atonement 
(Nu. 29). Here a migrä’-gödes is to take place on the first (v. 1), tenth (v. 7), and fif- 
teenth (v. 12) days; the first day is also distinguished by a “trumpet blast” (r*rit‘@) ex- 
pressive of rejoicing. The original festival lasted “only” seven days (v. 12); to it there 
was attached a special eighth day marked by a solemn assembly (v. 35; here called 
“@seret) and rest from labor.!" 

Lev. 23, a late and much edited text,'°> contains regulations and ordinances govern- 
ing the celebration of all the festivals of Yahweh (mö”de yhwh) known in Israel. For 
each of them this systematic listing requires a migrä'-göde$ at specified times. Here, in 
striking contrast to Ex. 12, both Passover and the Festival of Unleavened Bread are in- 
cluded. This compendium is introduced and concluded by the statement that it deals 
with the festivals that are “proclaimed as days of a holy assembly” (qärä’ migrä’e- 
gödes, vv. 2,37). That all the festivals were not interpreted and observed in precisely 
the same way is clear from the context: the festival of atonement, for example, to be 
observed for all generations (v. 31), requires additional self-denial (vv. 27,32). 

These regulations (all unique to P) define the migrä’ as an exclusive cultic assembly 
restricted to the greatest festivals, thus distinguishing it from the gähäl,'"* which ap- 
pears in early and late source strata (including P) in the basic sense of “convocation” 
(contrast Dtn and Dtr usage), and from ‘@d@,'!°> which is used similarly by all source 
strata for the “general assembly” of all free adult males, convoked to make decisions 
affecting the entire nation.!% 

Thus '@dä is primarily a political term; the expression migrä’ hda‘édd in Nu. 10:2 (P) 
is to be interpreted both grammatically and semantically as a hybrid term for an assem- 
bly that is both political and cultıc. 

Isa. 1:13 is hard to place. While Wildberger assumes Isaianic authorship of Isa. 
1:10-17, Kaiser and Kilian assign it to the postexilic period.!°’ The combination of new 
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moon (hddes), Sabbath (sabbät), and migrä’ is striking. If we assume that the preexilic 
Sabbath was a festival of the full moon, a preexilic date for this combination is quite 
plausible. From the cultic perspective, in this context migrä’ could refer to an assembly 
on the occasion of some festival whose nature is not described. We are probably deal- 
ing here with festal or penitential observances that do “not yet” have a fixed place in 
the calendar. 108 

In Isa. 4:5 (clearly postexilic) migra’ denotes a festival site on Mt. Zion that will be 
Yahweh's place of assembly for the “sacred remnant” (cf. Ex. 13:21-22; 14:19-20). 

In contrast to the usage discussed above, in Neh. 8:8 migra’ denotes the reading of 
the törä in the context of synagogue worship.!® With this starting point, the practice of 
reciting portions of the Bible on Sabbaths and festivals led to the use of migra’ as a 
technical term (alongside others) for the Jewish Scriptures. Already in Middle Hebrew, 
migra’ is used for the reading or recitation of liturgical texts, for the Bible as a book, 
and for individual Bible verses.!!° 

Lamberty-Zielinski 


X. Dead Sea Scrolls. The 40 occurrences of the verb and 6 occurrences of the ad- 
jective in the Dead Sea Scrolls published to date follow the usage of the OT. Yahweh or 
Yahweh's name is invoked in prayer (11QPs* 24[Ps. 155]:3,16; 4Q381 fr. 15, 9); the 
psalmist’s assurance that he will be heard finds expression in 4Q381 fr. 24, 8: “In the 
day of my distress I will cry to Yahweh ('gr’ lyhwh), and my God will answer me.” A 
curse is pronounced upon the men of Belial’s lot: “May God not be merciful when you 
cry to him” (1QS 2:8). In prayers the close relationship between Yahweh (a lord or pro- 
tector) and his saints or the city of Jerusalem finds expression in his name being in- 
voked upon them (ngr’, 4QDibHam* 2:12; 4Q380 fr. 1, 1:5). Roughly 10 occurrences 
of the verb (as well as the 6 occurrences [some reconstructed] of the verbal adjective) 
have the meaning “call” or “be called.” Yahweh calls his own despite their sin 
(4QDibHam* [4Q504] frs. 1-2, 2:15); he calls the tottering to wondrous deeds (1QM 
14:5). The elect of the eschaton are already called by name (gry’y [A]šm, CD 2:11; 4:4). 
In 1QSa 1:27; 2:2,11,13 we find the rules and regulations for those called to the assem- 
bly (mw ’‘d) or the council of the community (‘st hyhd). A unit of the army of the sons of 
light bears the title “called of God” (qrw'y 7, 1QM 3:2; 4:10; 4QM 8:9); in the Songs 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice the highest angels bear the title qrw'y rwm rwmym (4Q403 fr. 
2, 2; 4Q407 fr. 1, 4; 4QMasShirShab 1:12). 

The subject of gr’ may be the God of Israel, who summons a sword against all the 
nations (1QM 16:1), who calls the inhabitants of the land of Damascus “princes” (CD 
6:6) and Israel “my firstborn son” (4QDibHam? frs. 1-2, 3:5-6).''! Other subjects in- 
clude Melchizedek, who proclaims an amnesty (drwr, 11QMelch 2:6, with a statement 
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of purpose),'!? the priest who recites the prayer before battle (1QM 15:4), and the men 
of the council who are to recite the law (1QSa 1:4). 

Finally, a few passages speak of “reading (in) the book” (gr’ bspr, 1QS 6:7; 7:1); CD 
5:2 absolves David of transgressing the law, since he had not “read the sealed book of 
the law (bspr twrh hhtwm) that was in the ark.” 

An interesting coalescence of biblical text with reception and interpretation! !? is il- 
lustrated by 4QpNah 1:8, which interprets Nah. 2:13(12) as a reference to Alexander 
Janneus, who was the first to employ crucifixion as a punishment;!!* the interpretation 
connects “the one hanged alive [!] on a tree” (/thwy hy 7 [A]’s; cf. Dt. 21:22) with Nah. 
2:14(13) (ygr’), which is in turn given its own interpretation.!!> 

Quotations from the OT appear in LIQT 2:13 (cf. Ex. 34:15); 59:6; 62:6 (cf. Dt. 
20:10). 

The noun migra’ occurs 16 times. Its occurrences in the Temple Scroll (mqr’ qwdš, 
L1QT 17:3,10; 18:3; 19:8; 25:3; 27:8) parallel Lev. 23; cf. also 4Q513 fr. 3, 1. All the 
other occurrences represent a specialized usage in 1QM, describing the inscriptions on 
the trumpets (hswsrwt) of the “musters” (mgr’, probably individual units: 3:1,2,3,7) be- 
longing to the army of the sons of light. These “muster trumpets” are in the hands of 
the priests (7:13), who use them to order units to advance between the battle lines 
(7:15; 8:3; 9:3) or to order one line to relieve another (16:12). 

Dahmen 
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I. Lexicography. The root grb is found throughout the entire Semitic domain with 
the basic meaning “be near.” The G stem of the verb often means “approach,” and the 
causative, “bring near”; the adjective means “near.” The motivation for being or bring- 
ing near varies, and may include hostile, sexual, or cultic intent. Nearness manifests it- 
self as physical proximity to persons, places, or objects; but abstract concepts such as 
social relationships, legal rights, religious privileges, and words can also be considered 
near. Temporal nearness expresses imminence. Thus the root developed specialized 
meanings such as “have sexual intercourse,” “infringe rights,” “claim privileges,” and 
“be qualified.” 

The following (partial) survey illustrates figurative usage of the root in the other Se- 
mitic languages. Akk. gerébu' can denote sexual intercourse.* The D stem can mean 
“offer sacrifice” or “serve a meal to the gods.” There is also a noun tagribtu, “offer 
ing. > The meaning is not simply “offer” in a general sense; the term has religious and 
cultic overtones. Prohibitive gerébu can denote the overstepping of a boundary or the 
infringement of rights. Texts that forbid “approaching” fields or houses* refer in fact to 
encroaching on property rights.” In legal contexts gerébu often means “assert a 
claim.”® The noun gerbu denotes a relative, often together with ahu, “brother.”’ The 
verb can also refer temporally to an imminent event, e.g., “my trip to the city is near.” 
With ana + infinitive, gerébu means “begin to do something.” Old Assyr. awätam 
garrubum, lit. “bring a word near,” in effect means “address, speak to.”!0 Several 
Akkadian nouns are connected with the notion of hostility.!! 

OSA grb means both “approach” and “have sexual intercourse.” The noun grbn, 
“offering,” refers to a religious sacrifice. 

The causative of Ugar. grb refers to the offering of sacrifice.'* In the Aramaic Ele- 
phantine texts grb can mean “assert a claim” in legal contexts, in contrast to riq, “dis- 
tance oneself,” i.e., relinquish property rights or claims. 1° 

In the pael Syr. g’r&b can mean “offer (sacrifice)” or “utter (a request, a comment, or 
advice).” In the ethpael the verb can be used with reference to sexual intercourse; in the 
aphel it can mean “attack, wage war.”!* 
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II. Meaning and Occurrences. 

l. General. The basic meaning of the Hebrew verb is “draw near” (qal, piel, hiphil), 
causatively “bring near” (piel, hiphil); the adj. gäröb means “near.” We also find the 
ptcp./verbal adj. gär&b and the inf. girbä. This basic meaning usually denotes physical, 
spatial proximity; but it can also denote temporal proximity, kinship, and the like. As in 
the other Semitic languages, coming or bringing near can have various motivations: 
hostile, cultic, legal,!5 sexual, etc. 

Physical proximity of human beings to God is restricted (Ex. 3:5; cf. Josh. 3:4).16 
Access to holy objects and places is reserved to qualified cultic personnel,'’ although 
laypersons may approach Yahweh in the sanctuary (Lev. 9:5), offer (grb hiphil) their 
sacrifices in its court (1:3), and, if ritually clean, touch objects of lesser sanctity (7:20). 
Outside the cult, the spatial nearness of God is experienced anthropomorphically when 
God helps human beings. God’s name and word (commandment) are “accessible” to 
humans, and prayer can be metaphorical. 


2. Verb. a. Come Near. Of the 93 occurrences of grb in the gal, 71 (apart from the 
participle'*) can be translated “come near.” The subject is usually an individual or a 
group; other subjects include God (3 times: Lam. 3:57; Ps. 69:19[Eng. 18]; Mal. 3:5), a 
time (7 times), God’s plan (once), and animals (once?). 

(1) One may come near to see or hear. The motive may be curiosity (Ex. 3:5; cf. v. 3: 
“to look at the burning bush”), a desire to clarify a situation (Ex. 32:19: the golden 
calf), to find out how someone is (Gen. 37:18; cf. v. 14), or simply “to listen” (Eccl. 
4:17[5:1]). In Gen. 37:18 and Ex. 32:19, a nearer approach is required by the limita- 
tions of vision (cf. mérdhdg in Genesis). According to Eccl. 4:17(5:1), one should 
come to the temple to listen; nothing 1s said about the substance of what is heard. The 
text appears to suggest passive attention to what is going on. 

(2) In five instances approaching involves a speech act (Nu. 31:48; Dt. 1:22; 5:23; 
Jon. 1:6; Est. 5:2). Two texts mention the coming near of the person addressed (2 S. 
20:16-17, grab ‘ad-hénnd, “Come here”). In 2 S. 15:5 we are dealing with obeisance 
to the prince. 

(3) One can come forward to carry out a task. In Lev. 10:4-5 Mishael and Elzaphan 
are commanded to come forward to remove the corpses of Nadab and Abihu from the 
sanctuary. Here grb means simply “come” and “they came forward”; the solemn signif- 
icance of the situation remains unexpressed, namely the need to remove the corpses 
from the sacred precincts. Exceptionally, in the cultic sphere here the coming near has 
no sacrificial motivation. 

(4) In two cases someone comes near to offer help (Dt. 25:11; 1 K. 2:7). Lam. 3:57 
and Ps. 69:19(18) state that God comes near to help or deliver. 

(5) People may also come near with hostile intent; only in Isa. 54:14 do we find an 
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abstract subject, “terror” (cf. the antithesis rhg/grb: “You shall be far from terror, it 
shall not come near you”). But this terror is associated with an attack by human ene- 
mies (v. 15). In 1 S. 17:48 it is an individual who draws near; elsewhere hostile groups 
are the subject of the verb. Dt. 2:37 says that the Israelites did not encroach on the terri- 
tory of the Ammonites to conquer it. In Dt. 20:2 the Israelites “draw near to battle” 
temporally and spatially; in v. 10 they approach a town to attack it: here grb refers only 
to preparations, not to the battle itself (see also Josh. 8:5; Jgs. 20:24; but cf. 1 K. 
20:2919). The psalmist is threatened by the approaching enemy (Ps. 27:2; 119:150 [cf. 
v. 151, where God’s nearness is a source of comfort]). In Josh. 10:24 (twice) the chiefs 
come near and put their feet on the necks of the Amorite kings as a gesture of victory. 

(6) In eight passages grb denotes the sexual act as a whole. In the four instances in 
Leviticus (all in legal contexts), the verb is accompanied by an expression specifying 
the sexual relationship. In 18:6,14,19, it is /*gallét ‘erwa, “to uncover nakedness,” a 
phrase that this chapter uses in conjunction with grb (20:18 par. 18:19 uses Sakab in- 
stead of grb). In 20:16 we find /rib’ä 'ötä, “to have sexual relations with it [the ani- 
mal]. 

In the other instances the verb is used alone without further qualification. Dt. 22:14 
deals with a bridegroom who discovers at first intercourse (grb el) that his bride is not 
a virgin. In Isa. 8:3 the result of grb ‘el is conception. In Ezk. 18:6 (cf. Lev. 18:19) and 
Gen. 20:4 (cf. ng‘, “touch,” in v. 6), too, grb by itself denotes a sexual act. 

(7) In five instances the gal of grb has a cultic connotation; four of these are in 
cultic contexts, one in a historical context. The subject is personal; in four cases the 
object is an altar. In 2 K. 16:12 Ahaz draws near (‘al instead of ‘e/) the altar and of- 
fers a burnt offering. The other texts involve the altar of the wilderness sanctuary, to 
which only the priests may draw near (Ex. 40:32; Lev. 9:7-8). This movement is 
nothing more than a physical approach, albeit serious and ceremonious. Only Lev. 
9:5 reports that the whole congregation drew near and stood before Yahweh, i.e., be- 
fore the tent of meeting; Aaron thereupon drew near to perform his priestly ministry 
(vv. 7-8). 

(8) Zeph. 3:2 uses grb in a general religious sense. The city of Nineveh is chastised 
for refusing to listen and to draw near to its God. Nineveh will not admit that it needs a 
relationship with God. Here “draw near” denotes a general religious attitude. 

(9) The verb grb is common in legal contexts.-° In four instances persons draw near 
to other persons in an action at law. When a group comes before (/ipné) its leaders (al- 
ways plural: Nu. 27:1-2; 36:1; Josh. 17:4), we are dealing with a formal appeal in a sit- 
uation demanding an authoritative decision. When Israelites come to ( el) Moses alone, 
a legal decision is not involved (Nu. 31:48; Dt. 1:22; 5:23). 

Individuals (or their cry: Ps. 119:169) can come before God (12 instances). Josh. 
7:14 (grb 3 times) describes an elimination process in which the guilty party is deter- 
mined by sortilege. Here gärab means “step forward” separately from the rest of the Is- 


19. See below. 
20. See Falk; Hoffman. 
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raelites. The process is guided by Yahweh ( “Ser yilk‘dennü yhwh) and Achan confesses 
his guilt (v. 20). 

Fight texts (Ex. 16:9; Dt. 4:11; 5:27; Isa. 34:1; 41:1,5; 48:16; 57:3 [girbü hénnd, 
“come here”]) describe a forensic drawing near to Yahweh as involving verbal commu- 
nication. In Deuteronomy the people approach to receive God’s commandments and 
ordinances; in the other passages God summons groups to assemble to hear the charges 
against them, to argue their case, or to receive their punishment. In Isa. 41:5 the 
“coastlands” and the “ends of the earth” are to present themselves for judgment. V. | is 
a summons to dialogue with God. In Isa. 48 “hear” (vv. 1,12,14,16) is reinforced by 
other imperatives in vv. 14 (“assemble” [gbs niphal]) and 16 (“draw near” [grb]). The 
conjunction of grb and gbs demonstrates the close relationship between the two words. 
In Isa. 34:1 the assembly of all the nations emphasizes God’s universal sovereignty and 
the importance of the prophet’s message. 

In Ps. 119:169 the psalmist’s cry — representing the psalmist’s own personal peti- 
tion — comes before (lipné) Yahweh to plead for help. The context has legal overtones: 
the petitioner delights in the förd and expects a favorable decision (vv. 174-75; cf. vv. 
163-64). In Mal. 3:5 God draws near to bear witness against the wicked. 

(10) In some texts the motivation is not defined, especially when a temporal expres- 
sion 1s the subject of grb. In five instances the subject is “days” (= “time”) — three 
times with reference to an approaching hour of death (Gen. 47:29; Dt. 31:14; 1 K. 2:1), 
once with reference to approaching days of mourning (Gen. 27:41), and once with ref- 
erence to the time when all visions will be fulfilled (Ezk. 12:23). Dt. 15:9 has to do 
with the seventh year, when debts are remitted. Lam. 4:18 speaks of the calamitous end 
approaching the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

Three texts use grb with a personal subject without specifying a motivation. In Dt. 
2:19 the Israelites “approach the frontier of the Ammonites” (a simple statement of 
fact). In Josh. 3:4 the Israelites are commanded to keep a certain distance (rig) from 
the ark and not to come near it. In Job 33:22 the life of a sick person draws near the Pit 
(Sahat; cf. Ps. 16:10). 

According to Isa. 5:19, the wicked say sarcastically, “Let God’s plan come near,” 
i.e., come to pass quickly, thus calling into question God's ability to carry it out. Ps. 
32:9 is difficult. It speaks of a horse and mule that have to be controlled by bit and bri- 
dle; in the clause that follows (bal g‘rdb 'eleykä), it is not clear who is approaching 
whom. Possibly the animals are the subject, but the suffix -kā has no referent. 

b. Other Meanings. In 22 passages grb has a meaning other than “come near.” 

(1) In Jgs. 19:13 the traveling Levite wants to “reach” Gibeah or Ramah for safety. 
Here grb is constructed with b*, whereas the meaning “come near” normally requires 
el. Ct. Ps. 91:10: “May no scourge reach your tent.” 

(2) In Ezk. 37:7 the dry bones come together to form a skeleton. In | K. 20:29 the 
armies of Israel and Aram confront each other at a distance; on the seventh day “battle 
was joined” (wattigrab hammilhämä), an idiomatic expression indicating that the two 
sides clashed violently. Ex. 14:20 is difficult, but probably means that the distance be- 
tween the two camps did not decrease in the course of the night. In Ex. 36:2 grb can be 
translated “set to work.” 
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(3) The qal of grb can mean “have access,” usually in cultic contexts. One text (Ezk. 
42:14) deals with the passage of priests from sacred precincts to secular. According to 
Nu. 18:3, the Levites have no access to the sacred utensils and the altar. Here access is 
the right to minister.*! Levites must transport the holy objects (Nu. 4:4ff., esp. v. 19: 
ngš) only when the objects are covered. In similar fashion Ezk. 44:13-16 contrasts the 
exclusion of the Levites (v. 13, mgs) with the priestly right of access (grb, vv. 15-16). 
The semantic equivalence of ngs and grb is noteworthy.* V. 13 forbids access to God 
(Elay), but this prohibition probably refers to entering the sanctuary and touching the 
holy utensils in order to minister to God (v. 16). Ezk. 42:14 requires the priests to don 
lay clothing before entering (grb) the secular sphere. 

(4) Closely related is the meaning “be ritually qualified.” According to Ex. 12:48, an 
alien (gér) who wishes to take part in celebrating (yigrab la“s6t) Passover must accept 
circumcision. Thus the meaning of grb includes the sense of authorization to perform 
an action (here the Passover ritual; cf. Ezk. 45:4). According to Lev. 21:17-18, an off- 
spring of Aaron who has a blemish is disqualified (prohibitive grb) from offering (grb 
hiphil; cf. the qal in v. 18) “the food of his God.” He may eat the most holy food (v. 22), 
but may not perform the sacrificial ritual. 

(5) Used in a negative sense, grb refers to overstepping cultic boundaries, 1.e., viola- 
tion of cultic regulations. Lev. 22:3 states the principle: any priest who involves him- 
self with holy things while ritually unclean is cut off (krt niphal) from God’s presence. 
The following verses outline various situations to which this principle applies; they are 
all connected with the eating of holy food. According to Nu. 18:22, “the Israelites shall 
no longer approach the tent of meeting, or else they will incur guilt and die.” But this 
prohibition does not preclude all physical proximity, for sacrifice is offered in the court 
of the sanctuary (e.g., Lev. 1:3). The meaning of grb is illuminated by the broader con- 
text: the rebellion of Korah. The reason Korah and his followers died was not that they 
had entered a forbidden area: they had remained at the entrance of the tent of meeting 
(Nu. 16:18). Their sin was not their approach but their attempt to appropriate the 
priestly function of offering incense (cf. Nu. 17:5[16:40]: “no outsider [zär] shall pre- 
sume [grb] to offer incense before Yahweh”). According to Nu. 18:4, no unautho- 
rized outsider (zär) was allowed to “approach” the priest; i.e., an outsider could not as- 
sist — simple contact between laity and priests was certainly not prohibited. Lev. 16:1 
appears to suggest that the reason the two sons of Aaron died was that they had drawn 
near before Yahweh (b*gorbdtam lipné yhwh); 10:1 shows, however, that they had of- 
fered incense without authorization. 

(6) Another reason for drawing near to God is to make inquiry (1 S. 14:36; cf. v. 37 
[Saal]; also Jgs. 18:5; 20:18). 

(7) Isa. 65:5 uses an idiomatic expression. The idol worshipers, who sit in tombs 
and eat swine’s flesh, say: “Stay where you are (g“rab ‘@léka), do not come near me 


21. Sifre Nu. 116; Sifre Zuta on Nu. 18:3. 
22. Milgrom, 34-35. 
23. Milgrom, 18-19. 
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( 'al-tigga$-bi), or else I will make you holy [reading giddastikd|.” The person in ques- 
tion means that he is in a state of holiness and therefore must avoid contact with the 
profane. 

c. Niphal. The verb grb appears twice in the niphal, both times with reflexive mean- 
ing. In Josh. 7:14 the niphal refers to assembly for legal proceedings; when the pro- 
ceedings have begun, the qal can be used.?* Ex. 22:7(8) requires an individual to come 
before (el) God; the preposition implies that the text is referring to the place where le- 
gal proceedings are held, not to the divine presence (cf. Nu. 27:5: lipné). 

d. Piel. The piel is often used as the causative of the qal.” But it can also simply 
mean “approach,” with emphasis on the nature of the action: “like an oven” (Hos. 
7:6), “like a prince,” i.e., “proudly” (Job 31:37).26 Isa. 46:13 says that God has 
brought deliverance near; it is no longer far off (rig) and will not tarry (hr). Accord- 
ing to Ezk. 9:1, God summons agents (NRSV “executioners”) to destroy the people. 
In Isa. 41:21 the listeners are bidden to bring their case before God (a meaning for 
which other texts used the hiphil; cf. ngs hiphil as a parallel). In Ezk. 37:16-17 the 
prophet is commanded to join two sticks of wood. According to Ps. 65:5(4), God 
gives humans access to the temple, where they can enjoy his gifts. If one assumes that 
“temple” is not to be understood in a broader sense, this statement cannot be literally 
true: only priests had this privilege. In Ezk. 36:8, finally, ger’bü läbö’ clearly means 
“they are on the point of coming”;?’ the reference is to the imminent restoration of the 
Israelites. 

e. Hiphil. There are 177 occurrences of the hiphil, used with causative meaning: 
“bring near, offer.” It is the normal term for cultic offering to Yahweh. The cultic usage 
predominates; noncultic offering exhibits wide variation. 

(1) With an impersonal object, higrib can mean “bring.” Jael brings (or hands) 
Sisera a bowl of curds (Jgs. 5:25). Ahaz “removes” the bronze altar (2 K. 16:14). It is 
actually not brought nearer but set up at a distance; the text has sarcastic overtones. 
Ahaz draws near (grb qal) to the new altar but removes the true altar. Legal matters are 
brought (Dt. 1:17; Nu. 27:5), i.e., they are presented to a judge for a final decision. 

The hiphil in the sense of “bring” can also have a personal object. People may be 
taken and brought to judgment (Nu. 15:33; Josh. 8:23); a man brings a Midianite 
woman before Moses and the people (Nu. 25:6); a leader brings or assembles a group 
for a particular purpose (4 times in Josh. 7:16-18; cf. 1 S. 10:20). 

In Ezk. 22:4 “the days” have been brought near, i.e., through its sin Jerusalem has 
brought the time of judgment. 

In Jer. 30:21 God promises to “grant access” (grb hiphil) to the coming ideal ruler, 
so that he can approach God (ngs niphal) — an idea that has been borrowed from the 
cultic sphere and spiritualized in a new context. 

(2) The hiphil can also denote the offering of gifts or tribute to a ruler (Ps. 72:10; 


24. See above. 

25. HP. 75-76. 

26. But cf. K. Budde, Hiob. HKAT II/1 (71913), 195: “Like a prince I will admit him.” 
27. See the discussion of Akkadian usage above. 
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Jgs. 3:17). Mal. 1:8 uses an analogy between noncultic and cultic offerings: is it not 
wrong for the people to offer (ng$ hiphil) an imperfect animal as a sacrifice? Were it of- 
fered (grb hiphil) to the governor as a gift, he would not accept it. 

(3) Isa. 5:8 excoriates the wealthy who greedily go after real estate: “Woe to you 
who join (ng hiphil) house to house and add (grb hiphil) field to field.” The terminol- 
ogy reflects the consolidation of real estate parcels under the same owner. 

(4) In rare instances the hiphil is used intransitively. In Ex. 14:10 we read that Pha- 
raoh drew near — which means here that his army drew near. In Gen. 12:11 ka“Ser 
higrib läbö’ misräy‘mä can be translated as: “When he was about to enter Egypt.” Isa. 
26:17 speaks similarly of “a pregnant woman who is about to bear her child.” 

f. Hiphil in Cultic Contexts. The hiphil occurs 156 times in cultic contexts. The ob- 
ject may be a sacrifice or a person who is authorized to perform a sacred function. 

(1) The hiphil of grb is the ordinary term for presenting an offering; it does not, 
however, encompass the sacrificial ritual proper.®® When Yahweh is the recipient, 
higrib is constructed with /* (Lev. 7:38); otherwise ‘e/ is used (Lev. 1:15: “bring to the 
altar”; Lev. 1:3: “bring to the entrance of the tent”) (cf. noncultic bringing with /* in 
Jgs. 3:17). 

The approach of the priest to the altar (qal, Lev. 9:7-8) and his presentation of the 
offering (hiphil, v. 15) are two aspects of the same procedure (cf. the hiphil in v. 2). The 
former marks the beginning of the act, the latter the presentation of the offering to 
Yahweh. 

Clearly higrib refers to an action involving movement: an object or an animal is set 
in motion, especially when the prep. ‘el specifies a destination such as the altar (Lev. 
1:15; Nu. 5:25) or the entrance to the tent (Lev. 1:3). Live animals can be led; objects 
such as fat, blood, and grain must be transported. In Lev. 17:4 higrib refers to more 
than this movement: whoever slaughters an animal “and does not bring (bö’hiphil) it to 
the entrance of the tent of meeting, to present it (higrib) as an offering to Yahweh be- 
fore his dwelling place. . . .” The bringing of the animal is described by Aé&bi’; the inten- 
tion (sacrifice) finds expression in higrib. In Lev. 1:3 higrib comprehends both aspects. 

Both priests and laypersons can “present” offerings. Since, however, laypersons do 
not have access to the altar, they can only slaughter an animal (Lev. 1:5,11; exception: 
v. 15); they cannot perform the rest of the sacrificial ritual. 

The objects presented in the cult include such general sacrificial terms as > 129P 
gorbän, ‘isSeh, lehem “löhim, réah nihöah, > WANN friima (here the offering belongs 
to the priest [Lev. 7:14; cf. Nu. 5:9]); sacrificial animals such as bulls, calves, sheep, 
goats, and birds; portions of animals (fat and blood); grain and wine (Ex. 29:2; Nu. 
15:10); incense (Nu. 16:35; Lev. 10:1; Nu. 16:17; 17:3-4[16:38-39]); special types of 
sacrifice such as lâ, §*lamim, and hattd’t; and offerings for the support of the sanctu- 
ary (Nu. 7). The booty taken from the Midianites is also presented, to make atonement 
and as a memorial (31:50,54). Finally, the Levites are presented before Yahweh (8:9- 
11). 


28. > VY “asa. 
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(2) In Lev. 9:9 wayyagribii describes an action performed by the sons of Aaron to 
assist their father in making a sacrificial offering. They do not offer the blood them- 
selves but present it to their father. The difference between offering and presenting is 
also illustrated by the use of ms’ hiphil in vv. 12-13,18. 

Since the scapegoat ritual is not a sacrifice but an act of elimination, in Lev. 16:20 
w*higrib must be understood in the sense of “fetch.” We may note that in v. 9 the goat 
for Yahweh is offered (grb hiphil), whereas the scapegoat is only made to stand (‘md 
hophal) before Yahweh (cf. Nu. 5:16). 

Priests can be the object of higrib when they are instructed to come forward to be 
consecrated. Although this consecration establishes a special relationship with Yahweh 
(Ex. 28:3-4), the fact that the priests are brought to Moses rather than Yahweh (Ex. 28:1; 
29:4-5; cf. Ex. 29:8 and Lev. 8:24 with a different purpose) shows that they are not being 
“presented.” Aaron and his sons must be brought to Moses to be clothed in the priestly 
garments. Only the Levites are presented before Yahweh when they are consecrated,?? 
but not the priests since they have their holiness directly from Yahweh (Ex. 29:44). 

According to Nu. 5:16, a priest is to “bring” a woman suspected of adultery and set 
her before Yahweh. This act transposes her to the role of the accused before the divine 
judge. 

(3) In addition, higrib can be used in the sense of “bring into a close relationship,” 
qualifying a person to perform a certain ministry. In Nu. 3:6 and 18:2 this relationship 
is established between the Levites and Aaron; Nu. 16:9-10 speaks of the close relation- 
ship between the Levites and God. Nu. 16:5 describes a test to determine who stands in 
the nght relationship with Yahweh and is allowed to minister in the cult; obviously it 
turns out to be Aaron who is “holy” and is allowed to “approach” Yahweh. 


3. Participle. The ptcp. or verbal adj. gäreb occurs 12 times (6 in Numbers); it ex- 
hibits the same nuances as the qal of the verb. 

a. Drawing Near. The purpose can be to join battle (Dt. 20:3: 1 S. 17:41), to deliver 
a message (2 S. 18:25), or to perform cultic service (Ezk. 45:4; Nu. 17:28[13]; to offer 
sacrifice). 

b. Having Access. “All having access to Solomon’s table” (1 K. 5:7(4:27); “the de- 
scendants of Zadok, who alone . . . have access to Yahweh to minister to him” (Ezk. 
40:46; cf. 44:13: ngs qal). 

c. Qualified. The priests are qualified to minister to Yahweh (Ezk. 45:4). 

d. Draw Near Without Permission. In Nu. 1:51; 3:10,38, 18:7, we find the formula 
hazzär haggäreb yümät, “any outsider who comes near [to minister} shall be put to 
death.” A zär is not qualified to officiate in the cult; an attempt on the part of such a 
person to minister is an offense.”? In Nu. 17:28(13) the Israelites complain that every- 
one who comes too close to the dwelling place of Yahweh (kol haqgaréb haggäreb 'el- 
miskan yhwh) will die. The Israelites are afraid to approach the sanctuary even to fulfill 
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their legitimate cultic obligations (cf. Lev. 9:5, where the qal refers to the approach of 
the lay congregation). The answer is given in Nu. 18:1-24, esp. vv. 1-7,21-23: the 
priests and Levites shall bear the responsibility for illicit atttempts to officiate, whether 
committed by laity or priests (vv. 1,3,23). 


4, gäröb. The adj. gäröb, “near,” occurs 77 times; it can refer to space, personal re- 
lationships, and time. 

a. Space. (1) Places can be near each other. Naboth’s vineyard is near Ahab’s house 
(1 K. 21:2); the way through the land of the Philistines is nearer, 1.e., shorter (Ex. 
13:17). “A land far off or near” (1 K. 8:46 par. 2 Ch. 6:36) is any land at all (cf. Jer. 
48:24: towns). If a city is near, one can flee to it (Gen. 19:20). The town nearest the 
place where a body is found is held responsible for the murder (Dt. 21:3). 

(2) Persons can be near to or far from each other spatially (Ezk. 22:5; Est. 9:20; Dnl. 
9:7 in merism; location undefined: Jer. 25:26; Ezk. 6:12). If persons are “near” each 
other, this can mean that they live close to each other (Gen. 45:10; Ex. 12:4; Dt. 
13:8[7]; Josh. 9:16; Prov. 27:10). In anthropomorphic language, persons can be near to 
or far from God (Isa. 33:13; 57:19). 

(3) God is near those who call upon him (Dt. 4:7; Ps. 34:19[18]; 119:151 [wicked 
persecutors draw near — v. 150 — but God is also near]; 145:18 [cf. v. 19]; Isa. 50:8 
(“my vindicator is near”]). God’s nearness is viewed anthropomorphically in spatial 
categories. In Isa. 55:6 the prophet calls on his hearers to seek God “while he is near.” 
V. 7 shows that these words are a call to repentance, necessitated by the human ten- 
dency to procrastinate. Jeremiah reproves his hypocritical compatriots: God is near in 
their mouths but far from their hearts (Jer. 12:2). In Jer. 23:23 God asks rhetorically: 
“Am I a God near by, and not a God far off?” V. 24 gives the answer: God is not re- 
stricted spatially, but sees human beings wherever they are.?! 

(4) God’s name is near (1.e., accessible) to those who tell God’s wondrous deeds (Ps. 
75:2[1]). According to Dt. 30:14, God’s word is near; i.e., anyone can learn the com- 
mandments and keep them (cf. the opposite in Ps. 119:150). The words of a prayer can 
be near (i.e., perceptible) to God (1 K. 8:59), so that God can answer them. When trou- 
ble is near, the psalmist prays that God will not be far (Ps. 22:12[11]). 

b. Personal Relationships. (1) The adj. gäröb can denote a close kinship (usually with 
el; Ruth 2:20 and Neh. 13:4 with /*; Ruth 3:12 with comparative min). The superlative 
appears in Lev. 25:25, where the gö’@l haggäröb (“nearest redeemer”; NRSV “next of 
kin”) is to redeem the piece of property, and in Nu. 27:11, where the next of kin claims 
the inheritance. Lev. 21:2-3 defines the “nearest kin” whose corpses a priest may touch. 

Such nearness can extend beyond the immediate family circle. In Dt. 22:2 Gh lö’ 
qaréb refers not to an actual brother who does not live nearby but to a fellow Israelite 
with whom one does not have close ties. According to 2 S. 19:43, the people of Judah 
say that the king is nearer to them than to the Israelites — naturally so, since David was 
from Judah. In 1 Ch. 12:41(40) hagg‘rébim “léhem refers to fellow Israelites (par. 
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“brothers” ). In Est. 1:14 gäaröb stands collectively for the inner circle of the king’s 
counselors. 

The series Gh, réa’, gäröb (Ex. 32:27) could refer to relatives, friends, and neigh- 
bors, respectively; probably, however, we have here three words for “fellow Israelite.” 
In other instances it is not clear whether a relative or a neighbor is meant: Ps. 15:3 
(“who do no evil to their réa‘ nor take up a reproach against their gäröb”); 38:12(11) 
(friends [ 6héb], companions [r&a’], and kinfolk/neighbors [gäröb] spurn the afflicted 
psalmist); Job 19:14 (g*rébim and acquaintances [m‘*yuddd im] have failed Job). 

(2) Ps. 148:14 calls the people of Israel ‘am g“röbö, “the people who are close to 
him” (cf. rig in Ps. 73:27). Ezk. 42:13 speaks of the priests “who are close to Yahweh,” 
1.e., enjoy a special relationship with him and are allowed to approach him (cf. 43:19). 

After the death of Aaron’s sons, Moses recounts to Aaron the words of Yahweh: 
“By those who are near me (g‘rébay) I will be held holy [or: I show myself holy], and 
before all the people I will be glorified” (Lev. 10:3). Here the distinction is between 
priests and laity. The priests, who enjoy a special relationship with Yahweh, must be 
particularly careful to respect his holiness. 

c. Time. (1) When a time is gäröb, it is imminent: “the day of their [the wicked’s] 
calamity” (Dt. 32:35), the day of Judah’s destruction (Ezk. 7:7), the day of Yahweh 
(Joel 2:1). The prophets use the expression gäröb yöm yhwh to express the imminence 
of the day of Yahweh? (Isa. 13:6; Ezk. 30:3 [yém I*vhwh]; Joel 1:15 [cf. Isa. 13:6]; 
4:14[3:14]; Ob. 15; Zeph. 1:7,14). The last passage is particularly dramatic: “The great 
day of Yahweh is near, near and hastening fast.” Heintz notes the similarity of gäröb 
yöm yhwh and other expressions using gäröb that express the imminence of a time or 
event to an Akkadian expression in the Mari texts that refers to the death of an enemy.*? 

(2) Similar examples depict the calamity of Moab (Jer. 48:16), the salvation of God 
(Isa. 56:1; Ps. 85:10[9]), the “righteousness” (NRSV “deliverance”) of God (Isa. 51:5), 
the light of dawn (Job 17:12), and ruin in general (Prov. 10:14). In Job 20:5 miggäröb 
parallels “dé-raga‘ (“for a moment”), describing the exulting of the wicked, which 
lasts only briefly. 

(3) Alone or with a preposition, gäröb can be used adverbially in the sense of “soon” 
(Nu. 24:17; Ezk. 7:8; 11:3). The expression miggäröb means “recently” (Dt. 32:17). 

(4) Ezk. 23:5 calls the Assyrians g“röbim (cf. v. 12), which is probably cognate with 
Aram. q*rdb, “war,” and thus means “warriors.” Also possible is a connection with 
Akk. gurubtu/qurbitu, “bodyguard, guardsman.”** 


5. Infinitive. The inf. girbä occurs only twice, both times in the phrase girbat 
“lohim, “nearness of God.” In this nearness the psalmist experiences God as a refuge 
(Ps. 73:28 — or is the reference to nearness in the temple?*5); Isa. 58:2 has to do with 
God's righteous judgment. 
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6. Nouns. The noun g*rdb, “war, battle,” is usually considered an Aramaic loan- 
word.” The appearance of the word in the early text 2 S. 17:11 might argue against this 
assumption, but here LXX, Syr., and Vg. read b‘girbäm. The Ephraimites are described 
as engaging in battle in Ps. 78:9, as are the nations in Zec. 14:3. Ps. 68:31(30) speaks of 
“the peoples who delight in war.” The yöm g“räb, “day of battle,” appears in Ps. 78:9; 
Job 38:23; Zec. 14:3. According to Eccl. 9:18, wisdom is better than weapons of war 
(k*lé q*rab). God is a warrior (Zec. 14:3), who stores up snow and hail for the day of 
battle (Job 38:22-23) and teaches the psalmist to fight (Ps. 144:1) or protects the 
psalmist in battle (55:19[18]). The heart of an individual is “set on war” (55:22[21]). 


7, Aramaic. The verb g*réb occurs 9 times in Biblical Aramaic: 5 in the peal, once in 
the pael, and 3 times in the haphel. The texts using the peal all speak of approaching 
persons to speak with them (Dnl. 3:8,26; 6:13,21[12,20]; 7:16). The pael form in Ezr. 
7:17 is a term for offering sacrifice. The haphel has the same meaning in Ezr. 6:10,17. 
Dni. 7:13 describes the bringing of the “son of man” before the Ancient One. A formal 
presentation appears to be intended. 

The noun g*räb appears only in Dnl. 7:21, where it refers to the war of the horn 
against the holy ones. 


8. Synonyms and Antonyms. Among synonyms, the most important are ngs and bd’. 
When ngs and grb are used together, it is hard to observe any semantic distinction (qal: 
Lev. 21:21; Jgs. 20:23-24; Isa. 41:1; 65:5; Jer. 30:21; Ezk. 44:13; hiphil: Isa. 41:21; 
Mal. 1:8). Nu. 8:19 uses ng$ with the same meaning as grb in Lev. 9:5. Like grb, nes 
describes the approach of a priest to the altar (Lev. 21:23); its hiphil denotes the pre- 
sentation of an offering (Lev. 2:8). Falk has pointed out the use of both verbs in foren- 
sic contexts.*’ Both verbs can also be used for oracular inquisition (ngs: 1 S. 14:18; 
23:9; Am. 6:3; grb: 1 S. 14:36°9). We do not find ng, however, in a temporal sense.*° 

The verbs bô’ and grb can stand in synonymous parallelism (Ps. 119:169-70; Lam. 
4:18), in the hiphil (higrib par. héb?") as well as in the qal. On the other hand, Ex. 40:32 
and Ezk. 44:16 show that 56° ‘el refers simply to entering the sanctuary, whereas grb 
and ngs with ‘el stand for approaching the altar. Both bô’ and grb may have temporal 
connotations.*! 

In Ezk. 20:28 nätan denotes the presentation of offerings, but in this case in a non- 
Yahwistic cult. It can also denote the handing of something to a priest (Lev. 15:14; 
27:9) without suggesting the presentation of an offering. 

The opposite of grb is rhq. Except in Isa. 46:13 (temporal), the contrast is always 
spatial (Prov. 5:8; Isa. 54:14; Ps. 119:150). The pair gäröb — rähög functions as a 


36. Kühlewein, 674. 

37. Falk, 353-54. 

38. S. Iwry, JAOS 81 (1961) 32-34. 
39. See II.2.b.(6) above. 

40. Kühlewein, 675. 

41. See above. 
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merism.** We do not find rig in cultic contexts.* The contrast between zär, “outsider,” 
and gdréb is discussed above.* 


II. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls grb often has hostile connotations, 
especially in the War Scroll (1QM 1:10; 8:7; 10:2-3 [cf. Dt. 20:2-9]; also IQH 14:14, 
etc.; cf. the noun g*rab iniQM 1:9; 13:14). A sexual sense occurs in CD 5:9, quoting 
Lev. 18:13; cultic presentation appears in 1QS 8:9 (aroma of sacrifice). 

Especially interesting is the use of grb in connection with the entrance of new mem- 
bers into the community. After preparatory examination and instruction, the novice 
comes before the community. “When he enters to come before the many, they shall all 
be questioned concerning his case. Depending on the outcome of the lot in the council 
of the many, he shall draw near or depart” (1QS 6:15-16). The question is whether he is 
qualified. After a year he is examined again, “and if the lot favors him, so that he may 
draw near to the council of the community in the opinion of the priests and a majority 
of the members,” he is advanced in rank (6:18-19). The final examination comes at the 
end of another year, and he is inducted (grb piel) into the community (6:22). Here grb 
means not just “enter but “be admitted as qualified.” Readmission after temporary ex- 
clusion is dealt with in 1QS 7:21 and 8:18; cf. also 9:16. 

Liebermann has shown that rabbinic literature uses the piel of grb along with gbi as 
a term for admission to a Pharisaic h*biird.*> Here we find the same notion of being 
qualified. 


IV. LXX. The LXX uses several Greek words to reproduce the various forms of grb. 
Most common are the following: for the gal, prosérchesthai (36 times), engizein (30 
times, including Ezk. 36:8 following the reading of Pap. 96746), and prosdgein (13 
times); for the hiphil, prosphérein (91 times) and prosdgein (72 times); for garéb, 
prosporeüesthai and engizein (4 times each); for gräb, pölemos (7 times); for gäröb, 
engys with its derivatives (45 times) and engizein (28 times). The Aramaic peal is 
translated with prosérchesthai (7 times), the haphel with prosphérein. 

The variety of translations suggests that the translators recognized the different se- 
mantic nuances. It is not by accident, for example, that prosphérein often translates the 
hiphil, since the Greek verb can mean both “present = offer” and “bring.” 

Other translations are explained by the requirements of particular texts. For exam- 
ple, the gal is represented by häptesthai, “touch,” in Gen. 20:4 (sexual connotations; cf. 
ng’ in v. 6) and Ezk. 42:14 (access; perhaps from the use of häptöntai for hinniah ear- 
lier in the same verse); by eisérchesthai, “enter” (sexually), in Lev. 18:14,19; by 
histänai, “stand,” in Josh. 17:4 (for communication, possibly after the example of grb 
+ ‘md in Nu. 27:1-2); and by symmignynai, “mix,” in Ex. 14:20. 


42. See II.4.a.(2) above. 

43. Lemke, 547. 

44. See 11.3.d. 

45. S. Liebermann, JBL 71 (1952) 199-200, 202. 
46. Marcos, 358-59. 
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For the niphal in Josh. 7:14, we find syndgein, “assemble.” For the piel, we find 
anakaiein, “ignite” (Hos. 7:6, under the influence of “oven”), proslambänein, “accept” 
(Ps. 65:5[4]), and syndptein, “fit together” (Ezk. 37:17). For the hiphil, we find 
lambänein, “take” (Nu. 3:6, possibly influenced by /gh in Nu. 8:6), and synägein, “as- 
semble” (Jer. 30[37]:21 — transferred to the people). The verbal adjective is translated 
by häptesthai, “grasp, touch,” in Nu. 3:10,38; 17:28[13], the inf. girbä by proskollän, 
“adhere to,” in Ps. 73:28. In Dnl. 7:13 the Aramaic haphel is translated with pareinai, 
“be present,” which appears to render both m“tä and grb. 

Gane/Milgrom 





I. Etymology. II. Distribution. III. Usage: 1. Entrails; 2. Inside; 3. Seat of Thoughts and 
Emotions; 4. Interior; 5. Midst; 6. God’s Presence; 7. Be Cut Off From. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Sirach, and LXX. 


I. Etymology. The word gereb is a primary noun,! distinct from the verbal root > 
259P grb.* It has cognates in Akkadian, Ugaritic, and Egyptian,? which, like the He- 
brew word, mean both “intestines” and “interior,” as well as meaning “within, in the 
midst of” when compounded with the preposition meaning “in.” 

In Akkadian, gerbü (pl.) means “entrails,” e.g., of animals. Used absolutely or with 
the prep. ana, “to,” ina, “in,” or ištu, “from,” gerbu* stands for the interior of a land, a 
region, a city, or a building, as well as of a time period: ina gereb kiräti, “in the midst 
of the garden”; ana gereb bäbili, “into Babylon”; ina gereb mätika, “in your land,” ina 
gereb tamhäri, “in the midst of the battle”; ina gereb musiti, “around midnight.” It can 
also refer to a person: itti gerbisu idabbub, “he speaks with his inner parts,” i.e., “he de- 
bates with himself.” Finally, it can refer to objects: ša .. . asüm gerebsu la ilammadı, 
“which a physician cannot diagnose”; amassu gerebSa ul illammad, “the meaning of 
his word cannot be understood.” 

In Ugaritic, grb II® means “middle,” and may refer to the female genitalia. As a 
preposition bgrb has the meaning “in the midst of,” like Heb. b*gereb and Akk. ina 


gereb. P. Lacau, Les noms des parties du corps en Egyptien et en Sémitique (Paris, 1970), esp. 
$195; H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of the OT (Eng. trans. Philadelphia, 1974), 63-64. 
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2. J. Kühlewein, THAT, II, 674. 

3. KBL’, 1059. 

4. AHw, Il, 914-15; CAD, Q, 216-27. 

5. UT, no. 2269; WUS, no. 2449. 
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gereb, and is often interpreted as a “ballast variant” of b:’ wykn bnh bbt $r$ barb hklh, 
“and his son shall be in the house, a scion in the midst of his palace.”® 

The prep. bgrb, “within,” appears twice in the Moabite Mesha inscription with gr, 
“city,” as its object.’ 

The Egyptian word k3b means “intestines, bowels,” in medical texts, but it is also 
used metaphorically for the interior of the land. The prepositional phrase mk3b stands 
for the “midst” of a space or a group of people.!° 


II. Distribution. There are 227 occurrences of gereb in the OT as a whole; but it is 
rare in the late books, and does not appear at all in Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Haggai, and Malachi. Its absence, however, does not in 
itself suggest that a book is late, since gereb also appears in the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Sirach. There are 8 occurrences in Genesis, 16 in Exodus, 24 in Leviticus, 10 in Num- 
bers, then 41 in Deuteronomy, 35 in the Dtr History, 17 in Isaiah, 10 in Jeremiah, 4 in 
Ezekiel, 27 in the Book of the Twelve, 27 in Psalms, 3 in Proverbs, | in Job, and 4 in 
Lamentations. It appears 155 times with the prep. b* and 43 times with min. The word 
appears in a variety of idioms, especially with verbs of motion.!! 


HI. Usage. 

|. Entrails. The basic meaning “entrails” appears especially in Priestly texts dealing 
with sacrificial rituals. In a burnt offering the entrails of the sacrificial animal must be 
washed before being laid on the altar (Lev. 1:9).12 In a §*/G@mim offering the fat covering 
the entrails is among the portions of the sacrificial animal that cannot be eaten but must 
be burned on the altar (Lev. 3:3). The Passover lamb is roasted whole, with head, legs, 
and inner organs (Ex. 12:9). Apart from these P texts, gereb has its literal basic mean- 
ing only in Gen. 41:21. 


2. Inside. From the meaning “entrails” it is only a short step to the meaning “inte- 
rior’ in general, which is the most common OT usage. The OT was clearly conscious 
of the close relationship between the two meanings, as Gen. 25:22 shows: Rebekah’s 
twins struggle “within her” or “in her womb.” In 41:21 gereb has a similar meaning: in 
both cases the reference is to the body cavity of a person or animal. In Job 20:14, too, 
gereb is ambivalent: “In his intestines (b’m2’äyw) his food is transformed, in his body 
[b‘girb6; LXX gaster] it turns to the venom of asps.” 

In 1 K. 17:22 the meaning of gereb may also be physical, although not limited to the 
human body: “Life returned to the interior of the child, and he revived.” Possibly gereb 
stands here for the lungs, since the child had ceased to breathe (v. 17). The simplest ex- 


7. UT, §13.116; M. Dahood, RSP. I, 137-38. 

8. ATU, 1.17, I, 25. 

9. KAI, 181.23-24. 

10. WbAS, V, 970; A. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar (Oxford, 71957), $178. 
11. HAL, Ul, 1136. 
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planation, however, is that the Israelites (like most people) believed that “life” was lo- 
calized “inside” the human body, specifically within the abdomen or breast, since both 
move when a person breathes. 


3. Seat of Thoughts and Emotions. Thoughts, emotions, dispositions, and other ab- 
stract qualities were thought of as being localized “inside” human beings. In this usage 
b*gereb is equivalent to b7I2b.!? Sarah laughed “to herself’ (Gen. 18:12); sinners are 
friendly toward their neighbors with their mouths, but “inwardly” they plan an ambush 
(Jer. 9:7[Eng. 8]); the heart is in anguish “in the breast” of the psalmist (Ps. 55:5[4]); 
Solomon had divine wisdom b“girbö (1 K. 3:28). By metonymy, “what is within” can 
represent an individual (Ps. 103:1 par. nepes). 


4. Interior. In the general sense of “interior,” gereb can refer to places, buildings, 
and geographical areas. In this usage it is synonymous with b*t6k; an example is Gen. 
18:24, “in the city.” Isa. 5:25 says that corpses lie like refuse in the streets; according to 
Ps. 101:7, no one who practices deceit shall remain in the psalmist’s house (cf. Nu. 
14:44 with min). 


5. Midst. When a group of persons or objects is thought of metaphorically as occu- 
pying space, then gereb can mean the “midst” of such a group. An individual can be re- 
moved from {miggereb) such a group or singled out for a specific task, e.g., a prophet 
from among his own people (Dt. 18:18). When the prep. b® is combined with gereb, the 
object or person is conceived as surrounded by or contained within a group (e.g., 1 S. 
16:13). Both usages appear together in Josh. 7:13: “There are devoted things in your 
midst (b‘girb*ka), O Israel; you will be unable to stand before your enemies until you 
take away the devoted things from your midst (miggirb*kem).” In Dt. 23:17(16) b*gereb 
modifies the prep. ‘im, “with”: the fugitive is permitted to live not simply “with” Israel 
but within Israel, surrounded protectively. 

With this semantic nuance, b‘gereb is also used the describe the situation of Israel 
with respect to Canaan. The Canaanites that could not be driven out were allowed to 
keep their residence “within” Israel (Josh. 16:10; Jgs. 1:29-30); other texts speak of the 
Israelites living “amid” Canaanite territories (Jgs. 1:32-33; 3:5). The one people was 
contained within and surrounded by the other; this situation led to the warning about 
the inhabitants of the land, “lest when they dwell in the midst of you they become a 
snare to you” (Ex. 34:12). 

When a member of a group committed a crime, that crime remained “amid” the 
group; the entire group was held responsible until exculpated. In the case of an un- 
solved murder, when the criminal could not be found and the guilt expunged, prayer 
was addressed to God: “Do not let the guilt of innocent blood remain in the midst of 
your people Israel”; ı.e., may Yahweh not punish the whole community for the guilt 
of an individual (Dt. 21:8). In Deuteronomy the separation of a criminal from the 
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community is expressed by the formula bi’artä härä’ miggirbekä, “purge the evil from 
your midst” (13:6[5]; 17:7; 19:19; 21:21; 22:21,24; 24:7; cf. 21:9). The eradication of 
the evil is a kind of operation on the body politic, keeping the evil from spreading 
(19:19). 

Permitting the Canaanites to live “inside” Israel involved the twofold danger of a 
snare “within” (Ex. 34:12): all Israel could be punished for the sins of a few, and the 
evil could infect the whole community. The Dtn notion of Israel as a body that can be 
infected as a whole when one member is ill appears also in Isa. 4:4 and Jer. 6:6. 


6. God’s Presence. Vital for the health and safety of Israel as a body was not just 
freedom from disease within but above all God’s presence within. This notion finds ex- 
pression both as a petition and as a statement (Ex. 34:9; Dt. 7:21; cf. also Zeph. 3:17 
and Ex. 17:7; Nu. 11:20; Dt. 23:15[14]; Jer. 14:9). God’s presence in Israel depended 
on Israel’s obedience; Israel’s disobedience resulted in God’s withdrawal or punish- 
ment (Ex. 33:3). When God is not in the midst of Israel, terrible troubles will come 
upon them (Dt. 31:17). The two perspectives are complementary: Israel’s obedience ef- 
fects God’s presence, without which it cannot survive. 


7. Be Cut Off From. Although in many cases Israel was responsible for banishing 
from its midst those who violated the law, there were many wrongs that God would re- 
quite personally by eradicating the transgressors: “I myself will cut them off from 
(miggereb) the people” (Lev. 20:3; cf. 17:10). This idiom is characteristic of H (but see 
also Ex. 31:14); it appears in P (and occasionally in H) with the simple prep. min in- 
stead of miggereb.'+ 


IV. Dead Sea Scrolls, Sirach, and LXX. There are some 30 occurrences of gereb in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, with the range of meanings found in the OT as outlined above. 
The Temple Scroll with its wealth of sacrificial rituals devotes attention to the gereb of 
sacrificial animals (11QT 15:6; 16:7,13: 20:5; 23:15; 33:14; 34:11). In the context of 
quotations from Deuteronomy, the bi‘artd formula’ is likewise incorporated in 1 1QT 
54:18; 62:10; 64:6; 66:4; cf. 11QPs? 22:7; also CD 20:26 [with kärar]). The notion of 
the “midst” of Israel is expressed in corresponding fashion (11QT 54:8 = Dt. 13:2; 
55:1,3 = Dt. 13:12,14[11,13]; 55:15 = Dt. 17:2; 56:14 = Dt. 17:15; 61:11 = Dt. 19:20; 
63:7 = Dt. 21:8). 1 1QT 2:5 takes up Ex. 34:12. The scrolls also refer to God’s presence 
in the community (1QM 10:1; 13:8; 4QDibHam? 128:2; 4Q509 194:3). Interpreting 
Nah. 3:1-3, 4QpNah 2:5 declares that the sword will not depart from the midst of the 
community. In Mur 42:5 and 3Q15 7:8, gereb stands for a semantically vague geo- 
graphical “proximity.” 

In Sirach gereb stands for the human interior, especially the locus of the emotions 
(Sir. 4:3; 34:20; 37:6; 40:30). 


14. > N93 karat. 
15. See III.5 above. 
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The LXX generally does not translate gereb explicitly. The combination b‘gereb is 
usually rendered by en (= b*), did, eis, entös, epi, or metá; similarly, miggereb is ren- 
dered mostly by simple ek (= min) or apó. For gereb without a preposition we often 
find koilia, enkoilia, or endösthia, “entrails, intestines” (esp. in the case of sacrificial 
animals; cf. also Gen. 41:21), entös, “within,” or kardia, “heart.” With a preposition, 
gereb can also be represented in Greek by gastér, “stomach”; dianoia, “thought”: 
énkaton, “interior”; kardia; or mésos, “midst,” with an equivalent preposition. 

Rattray/Milgrom 
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I. 1. Etymology and Distribution; 2. LXX. II. 1. Lexical Field; 2. Meaning. IH. Usage: 1. 
Generic Term; 2. Specification; 3. Sacrificial Offering; 4. Offering of the People; 5. Holiness 
Code; 6. Ezekiel; 7. Late Proto-Rabbinic Texts. IV. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls; 2. Late Judaism and 
Rabbinic Literature; 3. NT. 


I. 1. Etymology and Distribution. The word gorbän is a verbal noun of the form 
gitlän/qutlän! from the verbal root > 27 gärab. As such — like rfrümä? and tnüpä,? 
nesek and g“töret — it was originally an action noun, “(the act of) offering”; soon, how- 
ever, it came to refer concretely to the matter of the offering. To all appearances, this 
noun was not part of the ancient lexical stock of the language but gained a certain cur- 
rency in the wake of OT Hebrew. 

Other languages adopted it as a Hebrew loanword: Sam. gäräban,* Mand. 


gorbän. S. Daniel, Recherches sur le vocabulaire du culte dans la Septante. Etudes et 
commentaires 61 (Paris, 1966), esp. 119-30; J. D. M. Derrett, “KOPBAN O EXTIN AQPON.” 
NTS 16 (1969/70) 364-68; J. de Fraine, “Offrande,” DBS, VI, 683-88; G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the 
OT (1925, repr. New York, 1971); H. Hommel, “Das Wort Karban und seine Verwandten,” 
Philologus 98 (1955) 132-49; J. Kühlewein, “IP grb sich nähern,” THAT, II, 674-81, esp. 677- 
78; B. A. Levine, Jn the Presence of the Lord. SJLA 5 (1974); J. Licht and J. Milgrom, “N132P/ 
129P,” EMigr, VII (1976), 222-51; K. H. Rengstorf, “kopßäv, kopßaväc.” TDNT, Ill, 860-66; 
M. Sznycer, “Trois fragments de papyri araméens d'Égypte d'époque perse,” Hommage à 
A. Dupont-Sommer (Paris, 1971), 161-76; R. de Vaux, Anc/sr, II, 415-23; idem, Les sacrifices de 
l’AT. CahRB 1 (1964); S. Zeitlin, “Korban,” JOR 53 (1962) 160-63. For additional bibliog. see 
TAWNT, X/2, 1146-47. 

— FINI minha. 
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qurbana,? Syr. qurbänä', “gift, tribute to the king,” Christian Palestinian gorbän’ (cf. 
the formulaic expression mr’ ‘gbi qwrbnh, “may the Lord accept the offering of. . "3 
also the expression !’$t’ grbn, “for the fire, an offering”). The evidence for Jewish 
Aram. qurbänä’ is uncertain;'’ the word grbn in an Aramaic inscription of Barrakib 
from Sam’al could mean “offering,” but it could equally well be a verbal form.!! The 
Arad ostraca show that many jars bore logograms; the sign ? followed by a numeral 
may have designated the jar and its contents as gödes'? or possibly gorbän (gödes) (cf. 
the logogram q $),'? set aside as an offering for the temple.'* The word grbn in a frag- 
mentary Aramaic letter may mean an appeasement offering given to a regional ruler by 
an official.'!> In South Semitic, grbn is found in Old South Arabic!® and Arabic;!? Eth. 
q"érban,'® like the same word in Amharic!’ and Tigre,?? means “offering.” One may 
also note Akk. tagribtu, “(act of) offering.” Usage in Palestinian Aramaic and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls is discussed below.?! 

The noun gorbän (written as gorbän in Ezk. 40:43--) occurs 80 times in the OT; all 
these occurrences (40 in Leviticus, 38 in Numbers, plus Ezk. 20:28; 40:43) associate 
the term with the language of the priestly cult, an observation already made with re- 
spect to the verb gärab. The form qurbän appears only in Neh. 10:35(Eng. 34) and 
13:31. Some have suggested that this variant reflects an intentional divergence from 
priestly usage or a dialectal difference.?? 


2. LXX. The LXX consistently translates gorbän with döron, which means “gift” in 
secular contexts; i.e., it understands gorbän as referring to the material of the offering. 
But it also suggests the aspect of an action in Lev. 7:15, where it translates the word 
with a verb (döreisthai). Elsewhere döron (usually in the plural) serves to translate 
other Hebrew sacrificial terms. 
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In Lev. 3:14 the LXX improves the Hebrew text by disregarding gorbän. The use of 
the term in this verse is problematic, since it represents only one element of the gorbän 
in v. 12, a restriction that is semantically deviant.*4 

In Ezk. 20:28 the LXX accurately paraphrases the expression ka‘as gorbänäm, 
“their vexatious offering”: kaí éthysan ekei toís theots auton. Here we see that for the 
LXX the word gorbän is associated exclusively with the sacrificial cult of Yahweh. In 
Ezk. 40:43 the LXX probably reflects a variant Hebrew text: instead of the gorbdn (!) 
on the tables inside the vestibule of the temple, it speaks of “shelters” (stégas) to pro- 
tect the tables from rain. 

In Neh. 10:35(34) the noun gurbdn is translated accurately as xylophoria, in 13:30- 
31 as xylophöros, “wood offering.” 

Theodotion generally follows the LXX, while Aquila uses döron only to translate 
minha, translating gorbän as prosphord; Symmachus does the same. 


II. 1. Lexical Field. Its association with the priestly language of the cult and its ap- 
pearance in contexts dealing with offerings and sacrifices make gorbän more or less 
synonymous with other sacrificial terms: > OWX Gsdm, > NIT zäbah, h“ä’Whartä’t,” 
— NIM minha, nesek, > 719 6lé, > ONIY Slamim, toda,’ t*riima,*8 and the el- 
liptical > TAN tdmid. Possibly NWR 'isfeh should be added to this group.? 

Like these terms, gorbän appears as the object of verbs meaning “present” or “of- 
fer”: higrib (e.g., Lev. 1:2; 7:14), hebi” (e.g., Lev. 4:23; Nu. 5:15), nätan (e.g., Ezk. 
20:28), and “sd (e.g., Lev. 9:7). 

in construct phrases gorbdn is associated with the names of those who make the of- 
fering: in Nu. 7, the leaders of the Israelite tribes on the day the tabernacle was conse- 
crated (Abidan, v. 65; Ahiezer, v. 71; Ahira, v. 83; Eliab, v. 29; Eliasaph, v. 47; Elizur, 
v. 35; Elishama, v. 53; Gamaliel, v. 59; Nahshon, v. 17; Nethanel, v. 23; Pagiel, v. 77; 
Shelumiel, v. 41); also Aaron and his sons (Lev. 6:13[20]) and the people (ām, Lev. 
9:7,15). But the nomen rectum can also be the recipient of the gorbdn: God (Lev. 
23:14), Yahweh (Nu. 9:7,13; 31:50; cf. 28:2, where the suffix of gorbdni refers to 
Yahweh). 

The expressions gorbän ‘isseh, “fire offering,” in Lev. 22:27 and gorbän minhä, 
“grain offering,” in 2:1,4,13 should perhaps be understood as explicatives, in which 
gorbän denotes the material offered (sölet, “choice flour,” in vv. laß,4). In Lev. 2:12, 
however, gorbän ré’sit, “offering of firstfruits,” is once again a generic term for minhä. 

Construct phrases in which gorbän is the nomen rectum include b*sar haggorbän, 
“flesh of the offering” (Ezk. 40:43), ym gorbänö, “day of its [viz., the zebah š“lāmîm] 
offering” (Lev. 7:15), and rö’S gorbänö, “head of the offering [from the herd]” (Lev. 


24, Daniel, 123. 
25. > XUN hätä”. 
26. — "01 näsak. 
27. — NT" ydh. 
28. > OM rüm. 
29. See below. 
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3:2,8). The phrase ka’as gorbänäm (Ezk. 20:28) probably refers to an offering that 
arouses Yahweh’s anger at both the action and the material of the offering.” 
The two instances of the noun qurbän (Neh. 10:35[34]; 13:31) occur in combination 


ai Mi 


with hä’esim: the phrase means “wood offering.” 


2. Meaning. In the OT the noun gorbän, which belongs to the jargon of the priestly 
cult, probably derives much of its semantic content from the verb gärab/higrib. Like 
the latter, it may have been rooted originally in the realm of friendly, peaceful human 
intercourse, where the offering of gifts signaled respect (Jgs. 3:17-18) and hospitality 
(5:25). It would have been easy for such a term to insinuate itself into the sacrificial ter- 
minology of cultic worship, where — true to its origins — it remained quite unspecific. 
The large number of construct phrases in which gorbän appears as nomen regens with 
a person suggests that the term is not meant to specify the material offered: its purpose 
is to state the action of offering as a fact and thus to connect whatever ts offered, called 
gorbän, with those doing the offering. 


III. Usage. The noun gorbän, a “creation of the Priestly Code”?! appears exclu- 
sively in texts associated with P; in these it represents the broadest term for offering, 
replacing the similarly broad term minhä of the early pentateuchal sources.? It is re- 
markable that gorbän, despite its generic character, appears nowhere else in the litera- 
ture of the OT. One possible explanation is that the noun developed from the verb at a 
relatively late date in the history of Hebrew. That even the two occurrences of gorbän 
in Ezekiel are secondary fits with this theory. Also, possibly, “there was no need to de- 
velop a general term outside the limited realm of the cult.” 

The term appears to be connected neither with specific conceptions of offering nor 
with particular theological statements that would distinguish it from the general termi- 
nology and theology of offering. Only the suffix in Nu. 28:2 suggests the possibility of 
an emphatic association of God and God’s gorbän with its sacrificial efficacy (réah 
nihöah). 


1. Generic Term. The totally nonspecific nature of the gorbän is immediately evi- 
dent from Lev. 1:2-3, the introduction to the first collection of laws governing offer- 
ings: “When any (ādām) of you brings a gorbän. . . 2’ There follows an initial differen- 
tiation based on the material offered: a gorbän of cattle (min-habbhemä) may be 
offered (higrib), from the herd (bägär) or from the flock (s'n) (v. 2b). The classifica- 
tion of offerings that follows is based on the nature of the offering, not the material: 
burnt offering (‘6/a), grain offering (minha), peace offering (zebah $lämim), sin offer- 
ing (hattd’t), and reparation offering (‘@sam). All of these — reflecting the character of 
Lev. 1-5 as a list of offerings — are to be understood as varieties of the generic gorbän. 


30. > VII, 285. 

31. De Vaux, Sacrifices, 31. 

32. Gray, 17; > VIII, 412-14. 

33. R. Rendtorff, Leviticus. BK Ill/1 (1985), 24. 
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Similarly general is the introductory instruction in Nu. 28:2: “You shall take care to 
offer to me at the appointed time my offering (gorbdni), my flesh (lahmi) as a fire of- 
fering, as a pleasing odor.” 


2. Specification. The actual laws governing offerings, surprisingly, do not preserve 
this movement from generic to specific; already in Lev. 2:1 the meaning of gorbdn 
shifts to the more particular: “When anyone (nepes) presents a minha to Yahweh, that 
person shall dust the gorbän with choice flour.” In this case the semantic contrast can 
surely be charged to a hand heterogenous to Lev. 1 (note the incoherent shift from 
ādām to nepes), a writer for whom gorbän meant a particular type of minhd. The colli- 
sion between these two semantic positions becomes significant in 2:12-13, where the 
same writer coins the expressions gorbän ré‘Sit (“offering of firstfruits,” v. 12), and 
gorbän minha (v. 13), thus further establishing the subordination of gorbän. A similar 
subordination can be observed in 5:11 and 6:13(20), and especially in 7:12ff.,29, 
where we even find the gorbän of a zebah. 


3. Sacrificial Offering. The occurrences in Lev. 3—4 revert to the generic meaning 
and may accordingly be assigned to the same writer as in Lev. 1. Only in 3:2,8, how- 
ever, is gorbdn used as a term for the material of the offering; these verses say that 
those bringing animals to be sacrificed are to lay their hands on the head of their 
gorbän. Several parallels in the immediate context (3:13; 4:4,15,24) make this particu- 
lar usage of gorbän highly significant; an analogous development in the reverse direc- 
tion appears with ‘6/4 in 1:4 and with hattd’t in 4:29,33. 

The occurrences in Lev. 4 (vv. 23,28,32) once again use gorbdn in the same generic 
sense as in Lev. 1. 


4. Offering of the People. In Lev. 9:7,15, gorbän hä’äm is the offering of the people, 
made after the burnt offering of the high priest. According to vv. 15ff., it comprises a 
sin offering, a burnt offering, a grain offering, and a peace offering (cf. the variant in 
v. 22; also Nu. 5:15: gorbän in the context of an ordeal to determine infidelity). This 
semantic inclusiveness points back to Lev. 1. 


5. Holiness Code. The laws of H treat gorbdn as an inclusive general term for an of- 
fering (Lev. 22:18; 23:14),*4 which can nevertheless be particularized by addition of 
identifying terms (e.g., isSeh, 22:27) or specification of the material (blood, 17:4). 
This mixture is a sure sign of late language. 


6. Ezekiel. The same is true of the two occurrences of gorbän in the book of Ezekiel; 
they are both among the tertiary additions. With the expression gorbdn ka‘as in Ezk. 
20:28, a redactor has furnished a final negative judgment on the Israelite cult of the 
high place: “vexatious offerings.” To 40:38-43a, itself already a secondary addition de- 


34, See [IL] above. 
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scribing the arrangements in the temple for preparing the sacrificial offerings, a sum- 
mary reference (v. 43b) has been appended noting the disposition of the b*sar 
haggorbän. 


7. Late Proto-Rabbinic Texts. Other secondary priestly traditions totally dissolve the 
established semantic contours of gorbän. Here gorbän becomes any kind of contribu- 
tion. The unconventional material distinguishes this usage from that already outlined: 
covered wagons, gold and silver vessels (28 times in Nu. 7). The use of the vessels to 
receive the offerings proper (minha) provides some continuity. 

In Neh. 10:35(34) and 13:31, the word gurbdn can refer quite generally to the “pro- 
vision” of firewood for maintaining the altar fire in the postexilic temple. 

The gorbdn of the nazirites in Nu. 6:14ff. also consists of a wealth of individual 
components. 

Nu. 31:50 is difficult to date. In the context of a war with Midian, it speaks of a 
gorbän of the Israelite army to Yahweh from the spoil, consisting of articles of gold, 
armlets, bracelets, etc. This passage associates gorbän with the laws governing the 
herem.>? 

Building on Lev. 22:18, finally, 27:9ff. provides an important instance of inclusion 
of the gorbän in the laws governing vows, which, with this specialized usage of the 
word, vaguely prefigure the striking usage of the rabbis. 


IV. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls grbn occurs 4 times in Hebrew 
texts, once in an Aramaic text. An additional 5 occurrences (4 Hebrew, | Aramaic 
[Testament of Levi]) in the unpublished mss. from Qumran caves 2-10 are not yet 
available for study. In 11QPs* 27:2-11, an apocryphal passage concerning David's 
compositions, gorbän in |. 7 refers to the offerings for the Sabbath and new moon; their 
nature is not defined in substantially greater detail, but they are distinguished from the 
tamid in l. 6. 11QT 20:13 picks up the requirement of Nu. 18:19-20 that all offerings be 
sprinkled with salt. When this clause here concludes the instructions concerning the 
grain offering at the festival of new wine, it is not difficult to recognize the summary 
character of gorbän. In 11QT 43:4 Yadin reconstructs the text as bmw’‘d qwrbn h'sym, 
“on the day of the wood offering.” In a description of the “new Jerusalem” (2Q24 fr. 4, 
2), the section describing the priestly ritual speaks of gwrbn r'w’, which Baillet equates 
with Heb. mnht rswn, “pleasing offering.”?® An unpublished Aramaic version speaks of 
mnht hgwrbnym. The Qumran versions of the Testament of Levi (4Q213, 214) use 
grbn or grbn mnhh as a collective term for the offerings available to Levi (33:18,21; 
36:15). 

CD 16:9-15 may foreshadow the treatment of vows by the rabbis (albeit without 
mention of gorbän).?’ 


35. — ON häram. 
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2. Late Judaism and Rabbinic Literature. In Western Aramaic/Late Hebrew inscrip- 
tions, gorbän clearly stands for any kind of offering at all.?® An ossuary inscription dat- 
ing from the period around the birth of Christ reads: “All the profit that anyone ac- 
quires through this ossuary is to be an offering for God (grbn Ih) from him who lies 
within.” *? 

For the rabbis gorbän likewise denotes an offering. They distinguish between the 
gorbän yahid, “offering of an individual,” and the gorbän sibbür, “offering of the con- 
gregation.”* Almost without exception, gorbdn represents a contribution withdrawn 
from its original use by means of a vow*! and therefore no longer available for its origi- 
nal purpose. “From here, it is not a long jump to the use of the word as a quite ordinary 
affirmation, without any religious overtones, although it belonged originally to the do- 
main of religious language.” That is, the word was no longer used to express assign- 
ment to God but to characterize an object as being unavailable to certain persons.* 


3. NT. This late usage also lies behind Mk. 7:11, where Jesus confronts the com- 
mandment to love one’s parents with the ingenious Pharisaic interpretation that held 
that children could annul the support they owed their parents by declaring it gorbän, 
thus removing it once and for all from their parents’ reach. The evangelist explains the 
term to his gentile readers: korbän, hó estin döron, adopting the standard translation of 
the word in the LXX as well as the explanation given by Josephus.** Mark thus records 
what was probably the common understanding of the word in contemporary Judaism: 
gorbän is a gift consecrated to God; the act of consecration touches upon the law of 
vows, which makes it irrevocable.*° The word korbands in Mt. 27:6 is a Greek equiva- 
lent to the Aramaic term; it refers to the temple treasury.* Later, Latinized corban 
could designate the poor box.*’ 
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‚1.19 gard; XIR gära’ Il; APA migreh; "IP q*ri 





I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. Il. OT: 1. Qal; 2. Niphal; 3. Hiphil; 4. migreh; 5. q*ri. 1H. 
LXX. 
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I. 1. Etymology. Hebrew uses both the verb gärä and its by-form gärä’ Il; both have 
the basic meaning “meet.” There are a few instances of gry, “encounter,” in Ugaritic:! 
“Anat encounters the messengers”;? “I encounter you on the path of sin.” Elsewhere, 
however, the verb (probably in the D stem) means “present, offer." With mlhmt, “war,” 
it means either “I am against the war” or “I offer war”? Other occurrences are dis- 
puted.® Other cognates include Aram. and Syr. g*ra’, “meet, encounter” (Egyptian Ara- 
maic: “befall””); Arab. garda (y), “receive hospitably, entertain”; and Eth. ‘agdraya, 
“bring to.” A Punic occurrence is uncertain, as is OSA grw, with a causative meaning 
“dedicate.” The form ligra't, ossified as a preposition meaning “toward,” derives from 
the by-form gr’ (cf. /grt in the Siloah inscription).'® 


2. Occurrences. Occasionally occurrences of gärä and gärä’ appear close together 
(Gen. 42:4,38: qr; 44:29: grh; Dnl. 10:14 K: grh; Q: qr’). 

When enumerated mechanically, the gal of gärä occurs 13 times, the gal of gärä’12 
(in Josh. 11:20 ligra’t should be treated as a preposition; the form in Jer. 4:20 more 
likely represents garda’ I). The niphal of garda occurs 6 times, the niphal of garda’ 5; in 
the hiphil there are 3 occurrences of gärä and | of gärä”. The piel form (5 times) is a 
denominative from görä, “beam,” and means “lay beams.” 

There are three nominal derivatives of gard: migreh, “event, result” (9 times); gfri, 
“hostile encounter” (7 times in Lev. 26); and gäreh in g“reh layla, “nocturnal encoun- 
ter,” i.e., emission of semen. 

There is some concentration of occurrences in the Joseph story as well as in Ecclesi- 
astes, where gdrd and above all migreh have developed into technical terms. 


11. OT. 1. Qal. Often the verb means simply “befall, happen.” Jacob is afraid that 
harm ( äsön) may befall Benjamin (Gen. 42:4,38; in the mouth of the brothers: 44:29). 
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In quite general terms 42:29 says that Joseph’s brothers told their father “all that had 
happened to them” (kol-haggörit) in Egypt, and in 49:1, at the beginning of his “bless- 
ing,” Jacob says: “I will tell you what will happen to you ( @t “Ser-yigrd’ ‘etkem) in 
days to come.” This meaning is also found in Isa. 41:22; Est. 4:7; 6:13; Dnl. 10:14. 

According to Dt. 31:29, disaster (ra‘@) will befall the people if they do not keep the 
commandments; according to Jer. 44:23, disaster (rd‘a) has befallen the people because 
they have been disobedient. When Jerusalem asks, “Why have these things befallen 
me?” the answer is: “On account of your great iniquity” (Jer. 13:22). Deutero-Isaiah 
says that a double disaster (SGayim hennä, “these two things”) has befallen Jerusalem: 
devastation and destruction, famine and sword (Isa. 51:19). In Lev. 10:19, too, the no- 
tion of punishment lies in the background. Aaron says that, even though his sons 
Nadab and Abihu offered sacrifice, “such things” (kd @lleh) have befallen them — in 
fact, they committed a ritual transgression (v. 1). “Iniquity” (‘@w6n) is at issue again in 
1 S. 28:10, where Saul swears to the medium at Endor: “No (punishment for) iniquity 
shall come upon you.” 

War may “take place” (or “befall” someone) (Ex. 1:10, reading tigrä’enü for 
tigre na). 

According to Job 4:14, dread (pahad) and trembling (rädä) “come upon” Eliphaz 
during the night, and he experiences a kind of revelation concerning human destiny. In 
Nu. 11:23 Yahweh says to Moses: “Now you shall see whether my word befalls you 
[1.e., comes true for you] or not.” 

Totally obscure is Prov. 27:16: Semen y‘mind yigra’, “oil encounters his right hand.” 
Possibly v. 16 continues v. 15: just as one cannot restrain the wind, just as an object 
smeared with oil slips out of one’s hand, so it is impossible to restrain or escape a conten- 
tious wife. According to Isa. 41:2, sedeq will encounter Cyrus — i.e., he will be victorious. 

Only once, in conjunction with migreh, does the gal of gärä express a chance event 
(Ruth 2:3): the field where Ruth was gleaning just happened to belong to Boaz 
(wayyiger migrehä, lit. “her hap encountered the field”). Here migreh is “what takes 
place without the design or cooperation of the person affected”).'' The narrator knows, 
however, that behind this happenstance stands God's providence. 


2. Niphal. The niphal expresses a similar notion: the young man who brings David 
the news of Saul’s death says, “I happened to be (nigrö’ nigréti) on Mount Gilboa” 
(2 S. 1:6). Here, however, it would be hard to speak of divine providence. Similar is the 
law in Dt. 22:6: “If you happen upon [Ki yiggaré’. . . I’pänekä, ‘there appears before 
you’] a bird’s nest with fledglings or eggs.” Another passage in this category is 2 S. 
18:9: Absalom happened to meet David's warriors (wayyigdré’. . . lipné). Even more 
indefinite is 2 S. 20:1. 

Chance thus seems to play a role in everyday usage of this root. As soon as theologi- 
cal reflection rears its head, however, divine providence appears behind chance. Ex. 
21:13 expresses the difference between intentional murder and unintentional homicide 


11. G. Gerleman, Ruth. BK XVIII (1981), 25. 
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by saying that in the latter case “it came about by an act of God.” This verse uses the 
rare verb ‘innd, which in the pual means “befall” (Ps. 91:10: “no evil [r@’ä] shall befall 
you”; Prov, 12:21: “no harm befalls the righteous”). 

Elsewhere the niphal means “let oneself be met,” i.e., “show oneself, reveal one- 
self.” Moses is to say to Pharaoh: “Yahweh has met with us, has revealed himself to us” 
(Ex. 3:18; cf. 5:3). In Nu. 23, the story of Balaam, this expression occurs 4 times. 
Balaam says to Balak: “Perhaps Yahweh will come to meet me (yiggäreh .. . ligra'ti)” 
(v. 3). In the next verse we are told that Yahweh met (wayyiggär 'el) Balaam. The same 
sequence is repeated in vv. 15-16, except that v. 15 uses an indefinite expression: 
w“änöki 'iggäreh koh. 


3. Hiphil. In the hiphil forms any possibility of chance ts ruled out. Here when 
something befalls someone, it is brought about by Yahweh. Thus in Gen. 24:12 Abra- 
ham’s slave prays, “Let me encounter (something) today,” i.e., “Grant me success.” 

Jacob tells his father how he found the game so quickly: “Yahweh made it encounter 
me” (Gen. 27:20). What appeared to be simply the luck of the hunt was in fact 
Yahweh's doing. In Jer. 32:23 we read that, because of the people's disobedience, God 
“made all this disaster (r@’@) come upon them” (cf. the use of the gal with rāã'â!?). 

Nu. 35:11 stands out as unique. The Israelites are to “select” cities of refuge 
(higritem lakem ‘Grim). These cities “are to be an opportunity that meets the need.” 


4. migreh. The noun migreh denotes “something that takes place by itself, without 
intent or cooperation on the part of the person affected and without a visible author.”!* 
This is clear in 1 S. 6:9: the Philistines want to discover whether the terrible disaster 
(rä’ä) that has struck them comes from God or is a migreh, an accident. This presents a 
problem: does the author of the passage consider this question, put in the mouth of the 
Philistines, to be “pagan,” i.e., incompatible with Yahwism, or does it reflect language 
current in Israel? In fact, Yahweh turns out to be the author of the disaster. Ruth 2:3 
probably also represents a vernacular idiom.!> 

When David absents himself from the new moon feast of the king, Saul thinks his 
absence is a migreh, suggesting that David might have become unclean — which of 
course could happen without any intent on his part (1 S. 20:26). 

In Ecclesiastes migreh is a technical term for fate or destiny. The same fate befalls 
(migreh 'ehäd yigreh) the wise and the fool, and Qoheleth concludes: the fate of the 
fool will also befall me (Eccl. 2:14-15). Human existence appears to be meaningless. 
Humans and animals face the same fate: all must die (3:19 — again migreh). The argu- 
ment is repeated in 9:2-3, expanded by the addition of several antitheses: saddig and 
rasa’, the good and the evil,'® the clean and the unclean, those who sacrifice and those 
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who do not sacrifice. The author continues: “As are the good, so are the sinners (katéb 
kahöte’); those who swear are like those who shun an oath.” In sum: “The same fate co- 
mes to everyone.” This fact is called ra‘, “evil.” Whether God stands behind this fate or 
the author is simply stating an observable fact without raising the question of its author 
is not immediately clear. 


5. qri. The noun g‘ri appears 7 times in later additions to the blessing and curse sec- 
tion of H (Lev. 26). Here hälak q‘ri/bigri ‘im means “be hostile to (God)” (vv. 
21,23,27,40), glossed in v. 21 by “refuse to obey me” (lö’ tö’bü lismöa' lî), in v. 23 by 
“refuse correction” (ysr niphal), in v. 27 by “disobey,” and in v. 40 by “iniquity” 
(‘äwön) and “treachery” (ma‘al). The divine reaction reflects the human provocation: 
God will be hostile (vv. 24,28,41), glossed in v. 24 by “strike (nkh hiphil) sevenfold,” in 
v. 28 by “punish (ysr piel) sevenfold” (here also bah*mat-geri, “in fury”), and in v. 41 
by “bring into the land of their enemies.” In other words, there is an intensification of 
the punishment of hostility. 

The noun g*ri also appears in CD 20:29, where the members of the community ac- 
knowledge that they, like their fathers, have walked contrary to the ordinances of the 
covenant (cf. 4QDibHam? frs. 1-2, 6:6). 


IL. LXX. The translation of the LXX is extremely varied. The most frequent equiv- 
alent is symbainein, “meet” (7 times), followed by compounds of antän: apantän (3 
times), synantän (6 times), hypantän (once), along with peripiptein and periptöma, 
“chance” (Ruth 2:3; 2 S. 1:6). For migreh in Ecclesiastes, the LXX always uses 
synäntöma; elsewhere it uses periptOma twice and symptöma once. The expression 
hälak g“ri is rendered by plägios poreüein. 

Ringgren 





I. Ancient Near East. II. Occurrences. III. Usage: 1. Cold; 2. Ice. IV. LXX. 


I. Ancient Near East. As the climatic data would lead one to expect, the mention of 
ice or frost is as uncommon throughout the ancient Near East as it is in the OT. Cog- 
nates of gerah are found in Arabic (garisa), Jewish Aramaic and Samaritan (qwrh), 
Syriac (garhä), and Neo-Assyrian (garhu).' 
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II. Occurrences. The noun gerah occurs 7 times in the OT: Gen. 31:40; Job 6:16; 
37:10; 38:29; Ps. 147:17; Jer. 36:30; Ezk. 1:22. It is not found in Sirach or the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 


Ill. Usage. 

1. Cold. Since temperatures below freezing are rare in Palestine, in texts local to that 
region gerah can hardly mean “frost” in our sense of the word; more likely it refers to 
perceptible cold. In Gen. 31:36-42, for example, Jacob reproaches Laban for his treat- 
ment of him during his time of service; in v. 40 he complains about the unpleasant cold 
by night, in contrast to the unbearable heat (höreb) by day. This combination does not 
suggest a temperature below freezing. The hendiadys is probably meant to state that Ja- 
cob performed his service in all kinds of weather, accepting many privations. 

A similar combination of heat and cold appears in Jer. 36:30, which states that the 
body of Jehoiakim will be exposed to the heat (again höreb) by day and the cold by 
night, thus remaining unburied for at least a day. To see this as an element of judgment 
is probably correct.* In Gen. 31:40, however, this notion is irrelevant. The same idea 
occurs in Gen. 8:22, where the two words used are gör and höm. 


2. Ice. The three occurrences in the book of Job, which reflects more the experience 
of Israel’s neighbors and characterizes the speakers as non-Israelites, show clearly that, 
despite the generally warm climate, ice was not unknown. In 6:16, for example, Job 
complains about the deceitful conduct of his companions, who appear as dark as the 
freshets clouded by the runoff of melting (ice or) snow. In 37:10 Elihu appeals to the 
greatness of God, which he underlines by stating that the breath of God produces ice, 
which freezes water in place. The phrase “breath of God” is probably a poetic expres- 
sion for the chilling wind, associating it with God. In God’s own answer to Job, a rhe- 
torical question attributes the formation of ice to God (38:29). The following verse 
may also suggest the formation of hail. Hail is clearly intended in Ps. 147:17: only in 
this form can Yahweh be said to hurl gerah. Here again gerah (par. gärä) appears in the 
context of praising God as creator. 

The meaning of gerah in the vision of Ezekiel is disputed. According to Ezk. 1:22, 
the prophet sees something like a dome, which is likened to haggerah hannörä”. In in- 
terpreting this expression, Zimmerli appeals to the LXX translation krystallos; he 
therefore prefers the translation “crystal,” to describe the glow emanating from the 
dome.’ Since the meaning of gerah elsewhere is unambiguous, there is no reason to 
translate it here as “crystal”: an intense glow can emanate from clear frozen water.* 
The qualifying word “awesome” 1s due to the presence of God; the vision expresses 
this presence, which is also felt in the freezing of the water (cf. Job 37:10; 38:29; Ps. 
146:17).2 


2. Keel, 255. 

3. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 122. 

4. Keel, 254-55. 

5. For a further discussion of the numinous in this context, see Keel, 255. 
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IV. LXX. To translate gerah, the LXX uses krystallos in four passages (Job 6:16; 
38:29; Ps. 147:17; Ezk. 1:22), pdgos in one (Job 37:10). In Gen. 31:40 it renders gerah 
balläylä as pagetö tés nyktös. 

Hausmann 
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IL. Etymology and Meaning. II. Occurrences: 1. Toponyms; 2. Other. III. Ancient Versions and 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology and Meaning. According to Nöldeke, giryä and geret, two Hebrew 
words for “city” that also occur frequently in toponyms, are closely associated with > 
TP gir, because they are derived from a biconsonantal base gar.! Blau stresses the shift 
from a biconsonantal root to a root tertiae y for Ugar. gryt (garitu),* although in 
Ugaritic we find both gryt and grt.? Dahood considers these to be alternative forms, 
like Heb. giryä and geret.* Others suggest that giryä derives from the root grh, “meet,” 
although this derivation is rejected by Rabin, who sees a connection with Hitt. gurta 
and Sanskrit krta, with the same meaning.® The noun giryä is common in Aramaic, ap- 
pearing, e.g., in the Sefire inscriptions,’ in Egyptian Aramaic documents,’ and in 
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Palmyrene inscriptions.’ In Syriac we find the equivalent g“rit@’, albeit with the broken 


giryä. F. S. Frick, The City in Ancient Israel. SBLDS 36 (Missoula, 1977); D. Sohlberg, “The 
Translation of MP in the Septuagint,” Tarbiz 40 (1970/71) 508-9; G. Wallis, “Die Stadt in der 
Uberlieferung der Genesis,” ZAW 78 (1966) 133-48. 


i. T. Nöldeke, Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (Strasbourg, 1904), 62 n. 1; 
NBSS, 131. See also BLe, $51b’; HAL, II, 1142; Frick, 42. 

2. J. Blau, UF 11 (1979) 57-58; KTU, 1.3, II, 28; IV, 9. 

3. Cf. KTU, 1.3, II, 6-7 with 1.3, I, 20 and also 2.72, 16, 19; J. Blau and S. E. Loewenstamm, 
UF 2 (1970) 27; J. C. de Moor and K. Spronk, UF 14 (1982) 163. 

4. M. Dahood, Bibi 52 (1971) 350. 

5. BDB, 900; see also B. Margalit, UF 16 (1984) 151. Cf. I. Eitan, JOR 15 (1924/25) 421: 
“(popular) assembly.” 

6. C. Rabin, Or 32 (1963) 125-26. 

1. KAI, 222A.33(7); 222B.36; 224.12. 

8. AP. 5.9; 13.10; etc. 

9, J. Starcky, MUSJ 38 (1962) 133, 1. 6; DISO, 266; Beyer, 686. 
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pl. (collective) girya’.'!° The form grt occurs in Phoenician and Punic, e.g., in the 
Karatepe inscriptions;''! cf. also grthdSt, “Carthage.” In Modern Arabic we still find 
garya, “village,”!? like OSA grtyn, “village, settlement.”'? 


II. Occurrences. 

|. Toponyms. Quite a few OT toponyms incorporate the element giryd:'* Kiriath- 
arba, “city of the four quarters(?)”!> or “city of the four tribes,’!® is an ancient name 
for Hebron (Gen. 23:2; 35:27; Josh. 14:15; 15:13,54; 20:7; 21:11; Jgs. 1:10; Neh. 
11:25), modern Jebel er-Rumeidah near Hebron. Kiriath-baal (Josh. 15:60; 18:14), 
also called simply Baalah (Josh. 15:9-10; 1 Ch. 13:6),!’ is another name for Kiriath- 
jearim!® (Josh. 9:17; 15:9 [= Baalah], 60; 18:14-15; Jgs. 18:12 [twice]; 1 S. 6:21; 
7:1-2; Jer. 26:20; Neh. 7:29; 1 Ch. 2:50,52-53; 13:5-6; 2 Ch. 1:4), also called giryat 
‘Grim (Ezr. 2:25) and simply Kiriath (Josh. 18:28). This city was probably associated 
originally with Benjamin and later with Judah; it was located some 9 mi. northwest 
of Jerusalem, and may possibly be identified with modern Deir el-Azhar.!? Kiriath- 
huzoth, “city of alleys,” a Moabite city of uncertain location,” is mentioned only in 
Nu. 22:39. Kiriath-sannah is identified with Debir in Josh. 15:49; but the text is 
highly uncertain (LXX pólis grammätön; Syr. refers to Kiriath-sefer [probably an er- 
ror based on vv. 15-16]),2! although Noth attempts to maintain that the reading 
Kiriath-sannah is correct,” locating the city in the southern region of Judah. Kiriath- 
sefer, “city of the book,” is mentioned in Josh. 15:15-16 and Jgs. 1:11-12, and is 
equated with Debir. It is uncertain whether Debir is to be identified with Tell Beit 
Mirsim, Zahariyeh, Khirbet Tarrameh, or Khirbet er-Rabud (all southwest of Heb- 
ron). 

In addition to these place names compounded with giryat, we find names using 
(hag)g“riyöt (Jer. 48:24; Am. 2:2):2* Kerioth-hezron in Judah (Josh. 15:25) and 
Kiriathaim (apparently the dual of giryd*>), a name applied to several sites: (a) in Moab 
(Jer. 48:1,23; Ezk. 25:9 Q); in Reuben (Gen. 14:5; Nu. 32:37; Josh. 13:19), elsewhere 


10. LexSyr, 695-96; on Ezr. 4:10 see BLe, §90g; J. Naveh, WO 6 (1970/71) 45. 

11. KAI, 26A, II, 9, 17; III, 5, 7, 15; etc.; DISO, 267. 

12. Wehr, 761. 

13. W. W. Müller, ZAW 75 (1963) 314; Biella, 467. 

14. HAL, III, 1142-43; H. P. Rüger, BHHW, II, 956. 

15. GTTOT, $736. 

16. E. Lipiński, VT 24 (1974) 48ff. 

17. M. J. Mulder, Ba'al in het OT (Hague, 1962), 166. 

18. > "9? yaar, 11.1. 

19. GTTOT, 88314, 319.F.1, 1016; also HAL, III, 1143. 

20. GTTOT, §§447-48; A. H. van Zyl, The Moabites. POS 3 (1960), 83, 85; HAL, IH, 1143. 

21. See also GTTOT, $319.A.5; HAL, III, 1143. 

22. ABLAK, 1, 205. 

23. Ibid., I, 204-9; GTTOT, §514; HAL, II, 212; III, 1143; er al. 

24. Cf. KAI, 181.13; according to van Zyl, Moabites, 83, the names denote two different 
Moabite cities; but cf. HAL, III, 1143; and G. Sauer, BHHW, II, 934. 

25. GK, §8c. 
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written grtyn;?6 (b) in Naphtali (1 Ch. 6:61[Eng. 76]), also called Kartan (Josh. 
21:32);7 and Kartah, a city in Zebulun (Josh. 21:34).78 


2. Other. Apart from toponyms, the word giryä appears 30 times in the Hebrew OT 
(Nu. 21:28; Dt. 2:36; 3:4; 1 K. 1:41,45; Isa. 1:21,26; 22:2; 24:10; 25:2,3; 26:5; 29:1; 
32:13; 33:20; Jer. 48:41; 49:25; Hos. 6:8; Mic. 4:10; Hab. 2:8,12,17; Ps. 48:3[2]; Job 
39:7; Prov. 10:15; 11:10; 18:11,19; 29:8; Lam. 2:11; plus Sir. 33:18 [= 36:12]; 49:6 
[= 49:8]); geret appears 5 times (Job 29:7; Prov. 8:3; 9:3,14; 11:11). In the Aramaic 
section of Ezra, giryd (qiry*ta’) appears 9 times (4:10,12,13,15 [3 times],16,19,21), al- 
most always referring to Jerusalem (only in v. 10 does it refer to Samaria). 

Usually giryä occurs in poetic (possibly dialectal?) language; it may be considered 
synonymous with > ’Y Tr, unless it suggests a town fortified with walls, a “fortress” 
or “citadel.” But this latter idea is also suggested by Tr. Occasionally the ancient ver- 
sions appear to be in doubt whether giryä represents the name of a city: in Jer. 48:41, 
e.g., LXX reads Akkariéth, Vg. Carioth. 

Nu. 21:28 speaks of a fire from Heshbon in parallel with a flame from the city of 
Sihon, the Amorite king. Other texts, too, used giryä primarily for Transjordanian cit- 
ies (Dt. 2:36; 3:4; Jer. 48:41), probably referring to fortified cities with high walls (gb, 
Isa. 26:5; cf. Jer. 48:41).2° Individual cities are often called giryä: Gilead, “a city of 
evildoers” (Hos. 6:8);°° Damascus, “city of joy” (Jer. 49:25); an unidentified city, prob- 
ably to be understood collectively (Hab. 2:8,12,17); and above all Jerusalem. 

In 1 K. 1:41,45, one of the few prose texts in the Hebrew OT that uses giryd, the 
word refers particularly to the populace within the walls of Jerusalem.*! But pro- 
phetic poetry, especially in the book of Isaiah, often calls Jerusalem giryä as well as 
‘ir; these passages do not immediately suggest the city within the walls. The word 
refers primarily to the inhabitants of the city in general: the “faithful city” has be- 
come a whore, but will become once again a city of righteousness (Isa. 1:21,26); it is 
a “jubilant city” (22:2; 32:13). Its name is Zion, “the city of our festivals” (33:20), or 
“the city of the great king” (Ps. 48:3[2]), “Ariel, the city that David besieged” (Isa. 
29:1). 

The word also appears in the so-called Apocalypse of Isaiah;?? here, however, it re- 
fers not to Jerusalem but to the “world city”: Isa. 24:10 (“city of chaos”); 25:2,3 (“the 
fortified city has become a ruin,” which “cities of ruthless nations will fear”); 26:5 
(“lofty city”). Lam. 2:11, however, refers once more to Jerusalem (“infants and babes 


26. KAI, 181.10. 

27. HAL, III, 1143. 

28. GTTOT, §337, no. 38; HAL, Ill, 1150. 

29. See also P. Lohmann, ZAW 37 (1917/18) 13. 

30. But see H. H. Hirschberg, VT 11 (1961) 383: “gathering place” instead of “city”; H. Y. 
Priebatsch, UF 9 (1977) 252 n. 12: “assembly.” 

31. M. J. Mulder, Koningen. COT (1987), 73. 

32. — XI, 64-65. 

33. J. A. Emerton, ZAW 89 (1977) 64-73. 
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faint in the streets of the city”), as do Mic. 4:10 (daughter Zion must “go forth from the 
city”) and Sir. 33:18 (= 36:12); 49:6(8). 

Proverbs alternates between giryä and geret, using both in the general sense of 
“city” or “citadel.” Wisdom personified calls aloud “beside the gates where the city be- 
gins” (8:3), and her servant girls summon people “from the heights of the citadel” 
(9:3). But Lady “Folly,” too, sits on a seat “by the citadel.” 

These words appear also in other proverbs: the wealth of the rich is “like a fortress” 
(10:15; 18:11). “The city” rejoices when it goes well with the righteous; “the city” is 
exalted by the blessing of the upright (11:10-11). An “offended” brother is “more im- 
pregnable than a fortified city” (18:19), and scoffers “set a city aflame” (29:8). Accord- 
ing to Job 39:7, the wild ass scorns the tumult of the “the city.” In 29:7 Job describes 
himself as going “up to the city” through the gate. 


Ill. Ancient Versions and Dead Sea Scrolls. Almost without exception 
(mötröpolis in Isa. 1:26), the LXX uses pólis to translate giryä; this is also its usual 
translation of ‘7r.54 It uses different words, however, to translate geret.*5 The Vg. usu- 
ally uses civitas for giryä; only in Numbers and Deuteronomy do we find the transla- 
tion oppidum. The Syr. varies among karkä‘, g‘ritd’, and m‘ditta’. In the Tg. we usually 
find garta’, rarely karkä’ or giryä. 

As 1QpHab 12:7 shows, the Qumran community (like Tg.) interpreted the word 
giryä in Hab. 2:17 as a reference to Jerusalem, where the “wicked priest” performs his 
repulsive acts. 

A description of the “new Jerusalem” (5Q15 fr. 1, 1:5) speaks of a central street 
(msy") running through the middle of the city (gryt’). All the streets of this city are 
paved with white stone (1:6). 

Mulder 


34. H. Srathmann, “ró.” TDNT, VI, 522. 
35. See Sohlberg. 
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I. 1. Other Languages; 2. Mythology and Magic. II. 1. Occurrences; 2. Versions. II. 1. 
Animal Horns; 2. Extended Usage. IV. Religious Usage: 1. Cult; 2. Horns of the Altar; 3. Power; 
4. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


qeren. Y. Aharoni, “The Horned Altar of Beer-sheba,” BA 37 (1974) 2-6; E. Brunner-Traut 
and E. Hickmann, “Horn,” LexAg, II, 9-11; E. D. van Buren, “Concerning the Horned Cap of the 
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I. 1. Other Languages. The word qeren clearly belongs to an exceptionally early 
Stage of civilization, since it is found not only in all the Semitic languages but also in 
Indo-European (root *ker[ö], Goth. haurn, Gk. kéras, Lat. cornu) with the original 
meaning “horn (of an animal),” from which various figurative senses arose. The Greek 
and Latin words refer also to objects made of horn, such as wind instruments and 
drinking vessels, as well as to horn-shaped formations (a mountain peak, a wing of an 
army, etc.); the Latin word also refers to physical prowess and courage. In all the Se- 
mitic languages the word has the meaning “horn(s) of an animal,” from which various 
usages evolved by metonymy and metaphor in the different languages.' 

Cognates include: Akk. garnu, which is also used for vessels and objects with horn- 
like points (moon, stars), as well as symbolizing power;? Ugar. grn;> Pun. qrny (dual);? 
Arab. garn, which also means trumpet, peak, temple, lock (of hair), and ray;> Eth. qarn 
(signal horn, power); Aram. geren/garnä’ (also: instrument, corner, power); similarly 
Syriac (pinnacle, margin), Palmyrene (corner), and Middle Hebrew (corner, peak, ray, 
power). The Middle Hebrew meaning “(original) stock” may reflect a homonym. 


2. Mythology and Magic. The horns that adorn the heads of cattle, rams, he-goats, 
gazelles, and other animals serve as effective weapons; since time immemorial they 
have evoked in humans mixed feelings of fascination and fear. Horns embody the con- 
centrated animal beauty and power of the creature. Even in the Stone Age, people used 
horns as weapons and made of them tools and containers. Serving as a plow, a horn 


Mesopotamian Gods,” Or 12 (1943) 318-27; E. Cassin, La splendeur divine (Hague, 1968), esp. 
9-15; J. R. Conrad, The Horn and the Sword (New York, 1957); A. Coudert, “Horns,” Encyclope- 
dia of Religion, VI (1987), 462-63; F. Dornseiff, Antike und Alter Orient (71959), esp. 269-70; 
A. Eberharter, “Das Horn im Kult des ATs,” ZTK 51 (1927) 394-99; J. A. MacCulloch, “Horns,” 
ERE, VI, 791-96; J. de Fraine, “Moses’ ‘cornuta facies’ (Ex 34,29-35),” Bijdragen 20 (1959) 28- 
37; K. Galling, Der Altar in den Kulturen des alten Orients (1925), esp. 65-67; K. Jaroš, “Des 
Mose ‘strahlende Haut,” ZAW 88 (1976) 275-80; A. Jirku, “Die Gesichtsmaske des Mose,” 
ZDPV 67 (1944/45) 43-45; G. Jobes, “Horn,” Dictionary of Mythology Folklore and Symbols, | 
(1961), 782-83; O. Keel, The Symbolism of the Biblical World (Eng. trans. New York, 1978); 
idem, Wirkmächtige Siegeszeichen im AT. OBO 5 (1974), esp. 125-46; H. M. Kümmel and 
W. Stauder, “Horn,” RLA, IV, 469-71; G. Loud, The Megiddo Ivories (Chicago, 1939), esp. 10; 
P. D. Miller, “Animal Names as Designations in Ugaritic and Hebrew,” UF 2 (1970) 177-86; 
S. Niditch, The Symbolic Vision in Biblical Tradition. HSM 30 (Chico, 1983), 122-24; P. A. Por- 
ter, Metaphors and Monsters. CBOT 20 (1983), esp. 64-69; J. Conrad et al., “Horns,” in 
R. Cavendish, Man, Myth and Magic, 12 vols. (New York, 71983), V, 1343-52; J. M. Sasson, 
“Bovine Symbolism in the Exodus Narrative,” VT 18 (1968) 380-87: I. Scheftelowitz, “Das 
Hörnermotiv in den Religionen,” ARW, 15 (1912), 450ff.; F. J. Stendebach, “Altarformen im 
kanaanäisch-israelitischen Raum,” BZ 20 (1976) 180-96; M. L. Süring, The Horn-Motif in the 
Hebrew Bible and Related Ancient Near Eastern Literature and lconography. Andrews Univer- 
sity Seminary Doctoral Dissertation Series 4 (1980); G. Wallis, “Horn,” BHHW, II, 749. 
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2. AHw, Il, 904; CAD, Q, 134-40. 

3. UT, no. 2279; M. Dahood, RSP, I, 331, nos. 500-502. 
4. KAI, 69.5. 

5. CML, 143 n. 34. 
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splits open the body of mother earth; its shape suggests phallic associations. Early on, 
therefore, the horn became a sign of respect and power, fertility and abundance. By 
means of magical manipulation, probably in connection with the worship of an animal 
totem or a theriomorphic deity, people hoped to use for their own purposes the forces 
indwelling the horn. Later they adorned deities with horns as a sign of their majesty; 
this symbolism was then adopted by the rulers and leaders appointed by the gods. 
Horns were also perceived in association with the powerful heavenly bodies that be- 
stowed fertility: the rays of the sun, the crescent moon. 

We find evidence of the important conceptual and ritual role played by the horns of 
animals in pictures and masks, myths and folktales, cultic ceremonies and popular cus- 
toms observed in the most varied cultures from ancient times to the present. From the 
prehistoric period come a picture of a fertility goddess holding a buffalo horn and cave 
paintings of dancing magicians, their heads adorned with horns. Temple paintings and 
carvings from India and the Fiji Islands, Native American statuettes and illustrations of 
Celtic gods and goddesses, Greek satyrs and cultic symbols in Minoan palaces, goat 
dances and bull fights, images of demons and devil — all prominently display a horn or 
pair of horns. 

The same holds true for the ancient Near East. In Egypt horns were a sign of majes- 
tic power: gods and goddesses (including Osiris, the “lord of horns,” Re, Horus, Amun, 
Isis, and Hathor) were often portrayed wearing ram or cow horns, or horned headgear; 
the victorious warrior-king was depicted as an ox goring an enemy citadel with his 
sharp horns.® The crescent moon, depicted as similar in shape to the horns of cattle, 
was considered a symbol of growth. Metaphorically, the word represents a threat: the 
supplicant seeks help when “the horns of the enemy grow mighty.”’ The Egyptian 
words ‘b and Anw.t (cf. Heb. A%nit), “horn,” refer also to the horns of the crown; db re- 
fers to a horn hollowed out to hold oil, the crescent moon, etc.* 

In Mesopotamia gods were depicted with a pair of horns in the earliest period, but by 
the Akkadian period this attribute had developed into the multiple horned crown worn 
by such figures as Enlil, Marduk, and Ramman. The phrase nä$ garni, “horn bearer,” is 
an attribute of Nergal. The sun god Shamash and the moon god Sin (bel garni) are 
horned. The goddess Ninlil, like a wild cow, tears her enemies to pieces with her mighty 
horns; Bel cuts off Tiamat’s horns. The Babylonian and Assyrian kings then appropri- 
ated these symbolic horns as a sign of the power bestowed on them by the gods. 

Of course the theriomorphic notions that the West Semitic peoples associated with 
their deities were subject to substantial change, but Canaanite mythology often pic- 
tured the gods in the form of an animal with horns. In the Ugaritic pantheon El bears 
the epithet tr, “bull”? Baal, the young ox, encounters “Anat in the form of a cow;!® in 


6. ANEP, 92-93, nos. 296-97. 

7. Book of the Dead 64.10. 

8. WbAS, I, 173; II, 109-10; V, 434. 

9. KTU, 1.6, IV, 10, etc.; A. Jirku, Kanaanäische Mythen und Epen aus Ras Schamra-Ugarit 
(Giitersloh, 1962), 19.33-35, etc. 

10. KTU, 1.5, V, 18-22; Jirku, 61. 
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their struggie he attacks like a wild ox and makes his horn shine.!! Yerah, the moon 
god, is renewed with his right horn.!? Tyrian Melqart, Syrian Hadad, and the goddess 
Astarte wear horns or horned headgear.'’ The name of a Punic god Balcarnensis (ba‘al 
garnayim, “lord of the horns”) appears on monuments.'* In like manner, the Canaanite 
kings wear caps, helmets, and crowns with horns.'> 


II. 1. Occurrences. In the Hebrew OT, the noun (fem.) appears as an appellative 76 
times: 28 times in the singular, 16 times in the dual (garnayim/g*rdnayim, const. 
garné), and 32 times in the plural (g*rdndt, const. garnöt). It appears 14 times in the 
Aramaic portions. With few exceptions (Ezk. 27:15; Ps. 75:11[Eng. 10]; Zec. 2:1- 
4[1:18-21]), the plural form refers to the horns of the altar. To these occurrences may 
be added certain personal names and toponyms: one of Job’s daughters is called geren 
happük, “(eye-)paint horn,” a name that points to the use of animals horns as contain- 
ers. Gen. 14:5 mentions a town called ‘ast*rdt garnayim. The second word can hardly 
refer to a geomorphological feature (e.g., “two hills”; cf. Isa. 5:1); it is probably a qual- 
ification of the name Astarte, the goddess of war and fertility: “horned.”!© Recent exe- 
getes also find an allusion to this toponym in Am. 6:13. The rare verbal forms (qal in 
Ex. 34:29-35;'7 hiphil in Ps. 69:32[31]) derive from the noun: “have horns.” 

The Dead Sea Scrolls, following OT usage closely, usually use the word in the figu- 
rative sense of “power, strength”;!3 but we also find “horns turned to iron” (1QSb 5:26; 
cf. 1 K. 22:11; Mic. 4:13) and horn used as material for a sword hilt (IQM 5:14). 


2. Versions. Almost without exception, the LXX and Vg. content themselves with 
the translations kéras/cornu, “horn (of an animal),” reflecting the basic meaning of 
qeren. But the Greek translation also uses sd/pinx for the musical instrument (Dnl. 3:5- 
15), sthénos, “strength,” for the geren “laid in the dust” in Job’s lament (Job 16:15), 
and topos, “place,” in Isa. 5:1, with reference to the location of a vineyard. The reading 
kephalé of LXX* in Lam. 2:17 can hardly be relied on. Noteworthy is the differing 
treatment of the verbal forms: in Ps. 68:32 (MT 69:32[31]), describing a bull, the LXX 
uses kérata ekphérein, “armed with horns”; in Ex. 34:29-35, describing the face of Mo- 
ses, it uses doxdzein, “shine.” In one text the Latin version diverges from MT (geren) 
and LXX (kéras), employing semantic reconstruction: regnum (“kingdom”). 

The Tg. exhibits a wide range of semantic clarifications: zygwgyn, “tongues of fire” 
(Hab. 3:4); nksyn, “possessions” (Am. 6:13); pwrgn, “deliverance” (Ezk. 29:21); 
mikwt, “kingdom” (Jer. 48:25); nwgp’, “strength”; etc. 


11. Jirku, 74.32. 
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13. See ‘ast*rdt garnayim in IL.1 below. 
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17. See IV.3 below. 
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III. 1. Animal Horns, OT texts speak literally or figuratively of the horns of certain 
animals, such as the ox and bull (Ps. 69:32[31]) or the aurochs!? (NRSV “wild ox”). 
The latter may be a symbol of majesty and power (Dt. 33:17) or of peril (Ps. 
22:22[21]). The ram, “master of horns” (Dnl. 8:6,20), charges in all directions; the he- 
goat attacking the ram breaks both its horns (8:3-7). Ram and bellwether butt the 
weaker members of the flock with their horns, scattering them far and near (Ezk. 
34:17-21). A ram is caught by its horns in a thicket (Gen. 22:13). 

A catalog of wares imported from distant lands includes garnöt sen, “horns of 
ivory” (Ezk. 27:15), referring to elephant tusks as “horns.”’?° 

The shofar (S6par; cf. Akk. Sapparu, “wild ibex”), a signaling instrument, was fash- 
ioned out of an animal's horn; it is also called qeren hayyöbel (Josh. 6:5) or simply qeren 
(1 Ch. 25:5[?]; Dnl. 3:5-15). As a container, a horn might hold cosmetics (Job 42:14) or oil 
for anointing (1 S. 16:1,13). Here too we may assume that the notion of power inherent in 
the horn was more important than its practical utility for such a purpose. 


2. Extended Usage. In a few cases geren refers to things that are comparable to 
horns in outward appearance. The projections at the four corners of the altar hearth are 
called garnöt hammizbéah, “horns of the altar” (Ex. 29:12, etc.); here, of course, we 
are dealing with deliberate reproductions of the horns of animals or gods.?! 

The prophetic parable of the vineyard describes it as located on a “fat-rich geren” 
(Isa. 5:1), usually interpreted as a “fertile height” (Tg. twr rm). But the assumption that 
“horn” refers to a pointed or prominent hill is open to debate: a Palestinian vineyard 
did not have to be located on a sunny slope. A simpler explanation would cite the 
meaning “corner, nook,” found in Arabic and Middle Hebrew: the vineyard was lo- 
cated in a favored corner. Appeal to Middle Heb. qeren, “capital, principal,” is mis- 
guided. Jewish commentators interpret “horn” as an allegorical reference to the land of 
Israel, which surpasses all other lands.** 


IV. Religious Usage. 

1. Cult. Since time immemorial, wind instruments have been fashioned from the 
horns of animals; OT texts often mention such instruments in connection with military 
or cultic activity, but only once do they use the word geren. In the story of the conquest 
of Jericho (Josh. 6), we read: “When they make a long blast with the geren of a ram . . .” 
(v. 5). The redundant syntagm is hard to reconcile with vv. 4,16,20; it may allude to Ex. 
19:13, while also associating the collapse of the city walls with the sounding of a myste- 
rious, supernatural horn (cf. 19:13-19). At God’s command Samuel fills a container 
made from a geren with oil, in order to anoint the king chosen by Yahweh (1 S. 16:1,13). 


19. > OR" rem; LXX occasionally translates this word as monokerötos, “unicorn,” e.g., in 
Ps. 92:11(10). 

20. Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 8.3.4 §7. 

21. See IV.2 below. 
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2. Horns of the Altar. Instructions in the Priestly Code and in the plan for the new 
temple in the book of Ezekiel (Ezk. 43:15) require the four corners of the altar hearth to 
be provided with gränöt, of one piece with it. The horns of the sacrificial altar are to be 
overlaid with bronze, those of the incense altar with gold (Ex. 27:2; 30:2-3; 37:25-26; 
38:2). The presence of such altar horns is presupposed by historical narratives from the 
period of the monarchy (1 K. 1:50-51; 2:28) and is confirmed by archeological evi- 
dence.?4 The blood of the sacrificial animals was smeared on the horns of the altar in the 
course of the various consecratory and expiatory ceremonies (Ex. 29:12; 30:10; Lev. 
4:7,18-34; 8:15; 9:9; 16:18; Ezk. 43:20). A festival liturgy envisions tying the sacrificial 
animal (or the branches carried in procession?+>) to the horns of the altar (Ps. 1 18:27). 

The origin and significance of the altar horns cannot be determined precisely. The 
extreme holiness with which they are endowed certainly suggests that they were not 
merely decorative features,*° supports for the sacrificial vessels,*’ or reproductions of 
the horns of the sacrificial animals. Clearly they express the numinous character of the 
altar itself or of the deity worshiped there. Some scholars have interpreted the horns as 
rudimentary massebahs, which over the course of time came to be located increasingly 
close to the altar and were finally placed at its corners, symbolizing the divine pres- 
ence.?3 A later generation saw the horns as symbolizing the concepts of “strength” and 
“protection” inherent in the word geren.*? A fugitive would grasp the horns of the altar, 
gaining the protection of the deity (1 K. 1:50-51). When the horns of the altar are cut 
off, the altar is desecrated and the sanctuary destroyed (Am. 3:14). The prophet Jere- 
miah denies the horns of the altar expiatory power: they too are infected with the sin 
that is engraved on the heart (Jer. 17:1). 


3. Power. The figurative uses of the word reveal a clear semantic gradation, from the 
metaphorical associations of an actual animal’s horn in the context of a narrative, 
through the image of a horn by itself charging in all directions, to the abstract concept 
of “power.” Two of the vision sequences recorded in the book of Daniel (Dnl. 7:3-21; 
8:3-22) describe horned animals, with certain bizarre details: an animal with ten horns, 
among which rises a new horn with human eyes and a mouth speaking arrogantly (7:7- 
8,20-21), and a ram that charges in all directions with its horns until a goat with a con- 
spicuous horn between its eyes breaks the ram’s horns off. The goat’s great horn is re- 
placed in turn by four horns, one of which grows to blasphemous power (8:3-10). 
These images refer to the power struggles among the kings of the Medes and the Per- 
sians as well as the Hellenistic kings. The horns symbolize their arrogant lust for power 
(7:17-24; 8:19-22), for which the heavenly court condemns them to powerless destruc- 
tion (7:11,22,26; 8:25). 
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The prophet Ezekiel depicts the powerful and wealthy of Israel, relentlessly pursu- 
ing their own advantage, as mighty rams and fat sheep, butting with their horns and 
pushing aside the weak and hungry members of the flock (Ezk. 34:17-21). The Bless- 
ing of Moses extols Joseph as a majestic firstborn bull, goring the peoples with horns 
like those of a wild ox (Dt. 33:17). In utmost affliction, the psalmist describes the en- 
emy as vicious animals (Ps. 22:17-22[16-21]), and entreats Yahweh for deliverance 
from the horns of the wild ox (v. 22[21]). When the psalmist’s enemies, who are also 
Yahweh's enemies, are scattered and destroyed, Yahweh exalts the qeren of the psalm- 
ist like that of a wild ox (92:10-11), restoring vigor and respect. Yahweh will make the 
horn of daughter Zion iron and her hoofs bronze, that she may beat in pieces many peo- 
ples (Mic. 4:13). Whether the prophet is envisioning the image of a threshing ox or a 
female aurochs (the fem. forms of the verb agree with the subj. “daughter Zion”) is un- 
clear. In one of Zechariah’s night visions (Zec. 2:2-4[1:19-21]), the nations raise a horn 
against Judah, to scatter the people; but Yahweh shows the prophet four blacksmiths, 
who strike down the four horns — probably representing the four points of the com- 
pass (2:3-4[1:20-21]). The precise nature of the horns (single or double? associated 
with an animal?) remains obscure. 

The horn as a symbol of power and victory appears primarily in association with the 
kings of Israel and Judah: God bestows the geren upon the king and exalts it. The ori- 
gin of this idiom probably lies in symbolic magical rites like those described ın I K. 
22:11-12 (=2 Ch. 18:10-11): the prophet makes iron horns for the king (the referent of 
lô!) and proclaims in the name of Yahweh that with them he will gore the enemy until 
they are totally destroyed. Yahweh, who promises an eternal throne to David and his 
house (Ps. 89:30[29]; 132:11), will cause a horn to sprout up for David (132:17), ex- 
alted in the name of Yahweh; through this act of favor, the horn of Israel is exalted 
(v. 18).°° The success Yahweh vouchsafes the king is a blessing for the whole nation. 
Even the prayer placed in the mouth of a grateful mother (1 S. 2:1-10; v. 1: “My horn is 
exalted by Yahweh”) reveals its origins in a royal oracle: Yahweh shatters his adversar- 
ies, gives strength to his king, and exalts the horn of his anointed (v. 10). 

The religio-historical changes brought about by historical events initiated a process 
of semantic democratization, giving a geren to the nation as a whole as well to particu- 
lar individuals, whenever power and victory appeared on the horizon. To Yahweh is 
due the praise of heaven and earth, because he has raised up a horn for his people (Ps. 
148:14) — 1.e., he has given them a place of honor on the historical stage. Conversely, 
a lament over the catastrophe of 587 B.C.E. declares that God has withdrawn his protec- 
tive hand from Israel and cut down its horn (Lam. 2:3), bringing Israel's proud inde- 
pendence to an end, while exalting the horn of Israel’s foes, who gloat over Israel’s af- 
fliction (v. 17). Later, the prophet Ezekiel comforts the people with the promise that, in 
the wake of military conflicts among the great powers, Yahweh will cause a horn to 
sprout up for the house of Israel (Ezk. 29:21) and give it new vigor. 

An individual pursued by misfortune lays his horn in the dust (Job 16:15). The 


30. On the ambiguity of the verbal form see BHS. 
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wicked, who scoff at divine judgment, lift up their horn on high (Ps. 75:5-6[4-5]): God, 
however, will cut off all the horns of the wicked, that the horns of the righteous may be 
exalted (v. 11[10]). For it is the man who fears God and delights in God’s command- 
ments (1 12:1) whose geren will be exalted in honor (v. 9), since ultimately his superior 
strength will prevail. 

A few texts allude to the notion, originally found in Israel as well, that supernatural 
beings are crowned with horns (Nu. 23:22; 24:8); Moses is so described as he comes 
down from Sinai with the tablets of the law (Ex. 34:29-35). The verbal root grn used 
here is usually translated “shine”;?! this translation, however, rests on insufficient evi- 
dence: nowhere else does grn have this meaning,** and the emphatic statement that it 
was Moses’ skin that appeared in geren-like form suggests horns as the symbol of ma- 
jestic power. As Jerome says in his commentary on Isa. 5:1, “The horn signifies king- 
ship and power.” 

The book of Habakkuk concludes with a hymn (Hab. 3). In describing God’s maj- 
esty v. 4 says: “garnayim are by his side.” Here too most translators and commentators 
find a figurative meaning.?? But the plethora of mythological motifs in this hymn make 
it preferable to start with the meaning “horns,”** while admitting that beams from the 
heavenly luminaries were interpreted as horns. 

The meaning of the word is totally spiritualized in the cry of the supplicant, 
“Yahweh . .. is the geren of my salvation” (2 S. 22:3 par. Ps. 18:3[2]), as the associated 
synonyms show (refuge, shield, stronghold): Yahweh's protection is salvific. 


4. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls the meaning of the word is primarily 
figurative: in the time of salvation for the people of God, he will go forth with great 
rage to wage war against his enemies; he will exterminate them and cut off their horn 
(1QM 1:4). The worshiper thanks God for exalting his horn above all those who de- 
nounced him (1QH 7:22); there follows a remarkable juxtaposition of qeren and ör, 
“light”: “You have exalted my horn to the heights, so that I am radiant with sevenfold 
light” (7:23-24). 

In 40381 46, a noncanonical psalm, the psalmist (lst person sg.) is given (ntn, 1. 2) 
a horn; in Il. 6-7 those who fear Yahweh, who are before him forever, have horns with 
which they gore (ngh) many. 

11QT 16:2,16; 23:12 speak of smearing blood on the horns of the altar.*> 

Kedar-Kopfstein 
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I. Occurrences and Constructions. II. Tearing Clothing as a Sign of Emotion: 1. OT; 2. 
Apocrypha and NT. Ill. Tearing a Garment to Symbolize Loss of Kingship. IV. Tearing Other 
Objects. V. Figurative Usage. VI. Special Cases. VII. LXX. 


I. Occurrences and Constructions. The root gr’ with the meaning “rend, tear” is 
found only in Hebrew among the languages of the ancient Near East. The verb does ap- 
pear in Arabic, but as a rule means “knock, rap, hit, bump.” 

In the OT gdra‘ appears almost exclusively in the gal and niphal. The only occur- 
rence of the hithpael is dependent on textual emendation (Prov. 27:9). In Post-Biblical 
Hebrew the piel also appears. The noun gra im, “pieces, shreds,” appears twice in con- 
junction with the verb (1 K. 11:30; 2 K. 2:12) and twice by itself (1 K. 11:31: Prov. 
23:21). 

The majority of the occurrences are in narrative texts, alongside which we may 
place a few Priestly directives (niphal, Ex. 28:32; 39:23; qal, Lev. 13:56). The root gr“ 
is much rarer in prophetic texts, and it appears only three times in wisdom contexts: the 
verb in Eccl. 3:7, the noun in Prov. 23:21, and the verb again in Prov. 27:9 (emended). 
Its only occurrence in the Psalter (Ps. 35:15) is textually uncertain. 

The verb gdra‘ is generally construed with a direct object; in such cases it usually 
means “tear.” Construction with the prep. min gives the meaning “tear off, snatch.” The 
verb is used absolutely in Ps. 35:15 (if the text is in order) and Eccl. 3:7. 


II. Tearing Clothing as a Sign of Emotion. 

1. OT. The vast majority of occurrences of the verb gdra‘ refer to the ritual of tearing 
one's clothing. It is done as an expression of fear, horror, consternation, or dismay over 
a calamity that has directly or indirectly affected the person performing the action, or 
threatens to do so. Conceptually, this association is probably clearest in Jer. 36:24, 
which speaks of “alarm” (phd) and the tearing of garments as the expected reaction — 
an expectation that was not fulfilled. The object torn can be clothing in general 
(beged), a garment (mad), a tunic (kuttönet), an overgarment or robe (m*7/), or a cloak 
(Simla). As a rule the robe was torn. The texts furnish few details about the actual tear- 


gara’. D. Conrad, “Samuel und die Mari-*Propheten, ” ZDMG Sup 1 (1969), 273-80; H. J. 
Elhorst, “Die israelitischen Trauerriten,” FS J. Wellhausen. BZAW 27 (1914), 115-28: 
P. Heinisch, Die Trauergebräuche bei den Israeliten. Biblische Zeitfragen 1347-8 (1931); 
A. Jirku, Die magische Bedeutung der Kleidung in Israel (1914), E. Kutsch, “ “Trauerbräuche’ 
und ‘Selbstminderungsriten’ im AT,” in K. Lüthi, E. Kutsch, and W. Dantine, Drei Wiener 
Antrittsreden. ThS (1965), 23-42 = his Kleine Schriften zum AT. BZAW 168 (1986), 78-95; 
D. Winton Thomas, “Psalm XXXV.15f.” JTS 12 (1961) 50-51; R. de Vaux, Anclsr. I, 59: 
H. Weippert, “Die Ätiologie des Nordreiches und seines Königshauses (I Reg 11,29-40).” ZAW 
95 (1983) 344-75. 
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ing: Elisha tears his clothes into two pieces, clearly ripping them in half (2 K. 2:12); the 
king of Israel tears his clothes so extensively that the onlookers can see that under them 
he is wearing sackcloth (Sag) on his bare body (2 K. 6:30). This description suggests 
slashing the cloth down to the waist. 

Tearing one’s robe is often combined with other “rites of mourning and self- 
humiliation,”! including putting on (Gen. 37:34; 2 S. 3:31; 1 K. 21:27; 2 K. 19:1 par. 
Isa. 37:1; Est. 4:1) or sleeping in fag (1 K. 21:27), covering one’s head with dust (apar 
or ‘eper, Josh. 7:6; 2 S. 13:19; Job 2:12) or earth (“damd, 1 S. 4:12; 2 S. 1:2; 15:32), 
shaving one’s head (Job 1:20) or beard (Jer. 41:5), pulling hair from one’s head or 
beard (Ezr. 9:3), gashing one’s body (Jer. 41:5), falling (Josh. 7:6; Job 1:20), sitting 
(Job 2:13) or lying (2 S. 13:31) on the ground, wailing (2 S. 13:19; Est. 4:1), weeping 
(2 S. 1:12; 2 K. 22:19 par. 2 Ch. 34:27), fasting (2 S. 1:12; 1 K. 21:27), and mourning 
(‘bl hithpael, Gen. 37:34; spd, 2 S. 1:12; 3:31). 

Tearing one’s clothing is a reaction to a calamitous event, actual or imminent. It is 
usually an event that has already taken place. For example, one may tear one’s clothing 
in response to bad news (Gen. 37:34; 2 S. 1:11; 13:31; Job 1:20); but the bearer, too, 
often comes with torn clothing (1 S. 4:12; 2 S. 1:2; 2 K. 18:37 par. Isa. 36:22; 1 Mc. 
5:14). Most often the news concerns the death of a family member (Gen. 37:34; 2 S. 
13:31: Job 1:20) or a close associate (2 S. 1:2,11; 3:31); but it can also be news of a ter- 
rible defeat in which many Israelites have been killed (Josh. 7:6; 1 S. 4:12; 2 S. 1:2,11). 

In all cases the tearing of clothing was an element of mourning, which could be or- 
dered explicitly (2 S. 3:31). A similar explanation probably accounts for the acts of 
self-humiliation performed by the men from Shechem (Jer. 41:5), obviously in reaction 
to the catastrophe of Jerusalem in 587. A reversal of political fortunes (2 S. 15:32) or 
the hopeless prospect facing a besieged city (2 K. 6:30) could also induce people to 
tear their clothing. The latter text presupposes that the Israelite king was already wear- 
ing Sag under his outer garment before he tore his clothing, horrified at the dire distress 
of Samaria, which caused its inhabitants to kill and eat their own children. Wearing Saq 
was obviously an act of penance and self-humiliation occasioned by the plight of the 
city, whereas tearing his clothing represented a reaction of spontaneous terror. 

The same action in 2 8. 13:19 and 2 K. 2:12 is more individualized. Amnon’s rape 
and rejection of Tamar evokes a violent show of grief; Elisha reacts to his separation 
from Elijah by tearing his clothes in two pieces. Horror at her discovery of the rebellion 
against her rule evokes the same response on the part of Athaliah (2 K. 11:14 par. 2 Ch. 
23:13). 

But a prospective disaster can also cause people to tear their clothing. In 2 K. 5:7-8, 
for example, the king of Israel interprets the letter of the king of Aram as a pretext for 
war. That his daughter is the first to come out to meet Jephthah means that she will be 
the sacrifice he has vowed (Jgs. 11:35). The Israelites’ determination to return to Egypt 
(Nu. 14:6 P) threatens to cut short the incipient saving involvement of Yahweh in Is- 
rael’s history. The practice of mixed marriage, increasingly prevalent in postexilic Je- 
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rusalem, raises fears that the nascent Jewish community will go astray (Ezr. 9:3,5). 
Haman’s pogrom edict, of which Mordecai learns, threatens the Jewish community 
with annihilation (Est. 4:1). 

In some cases people tear their clothing in reaction to a disaster threatened by 
Yahweh. Ahab tears his clothes and undergoes other acts of self-humiliation in re- 
sponse to an oracle of divine judgment spoken by Elijah; as a result Yahweh defers the 
disaster until the next generation (1 K. 21:27-29). This passage continues the text of 
v. 20b and explains why the predicted judgment on the Omrides did not take place until 
after the death of Ahab. Josiah reacts in much the same way when he hears the words of 
the book of the law, which clearly threaten disaster (2 K. 22:11 par. 2 Ch. 34:19). Jer. 
36:24 presents Jehoiakim as the antithesis of Josiah: when the scroll containing Jere- 
miah’s oracles is read before the king, he refuses to react as expected with dismay and 
self-humiliation, and even seeks to render the ominous words ineffectual by cutting 
(gära‘, v. 23!) the scroll in pieces. 

It is impossible to determine with certainty the original meaning of tearing one’s 
clothing. In the context of mourning, it seems probable that the action symbolizes rit- 
ual nakedness, a common primitive response to death. But it may also reflect an ar- 
chaic identification of clothing with the person who wears it, so that tearing a garment 
represents the rending of the wearer’s inmost being.* This explanation associates the 
action with the rites of self-humiliation a person uses to express a sense of diminished 
humanity, present or imminent. Only rarely does the OT interpret this ritual act, specif- 
ically in the passages that describe the reactions of kings Ahab and Josiah to oracles of 
disaster. Both contexts interpret it as an act of self-humiliation before Yahweh (kn‘ 
niphal, 1 K. 21:29; 2 K. 22:19 par. 2 Ch. 34:27). The kings thus confess guilt and make 
amends for it before Yahweh — whether the guilt is personal (Ahab) or that of earlier 
generations that have ignored the book of the law (Josiah). 


2. Apocrypha and NT. The practice of tearing one’s clothing is also found in the 
Apocrypha and the NT. Several texts (1 Mc. 2:14; 3:47; 4:39; 11:71) presuppose that 
this practice was current among the Maccabees and their followers; Jdt. 14:16,19 even 
assume it among the Assyrians. In 1 Mc. 13:45 the inhabitants of a gentile city tear 
their clothes as a gesture of self-humiliation before the victorious Hasmonean Simon. 
In the NT the high priest reacts to Jesus’ quotation of Dnl. 7:13 (Mt. 26:65 par. Mk. 
14:63) by tearing his clothing; Paul and Barnabas do the same when the people of 
Lystra mistake them for gods (Acts 14:14). 


Ill. Tearing a Garment to Symbolize Loss of Kingship. Two thematically related 
complexes associate the tearing of a garment with a predicted loss of kingship. The 
first complex deals with the reign of Saul (1 S. 15:27-28; 28:17), the second with the 
reign of Solomon (1 K. 11:11-13,30-31). In 1 S. 15, a chapter probably originating in 
prophetic circles, Samuel reiterates (cf. 13:7-14) Yahweh’s rejection of Saul. Saul ad- 
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mits his guilt, but tries to keep Samuel from leaving by grasping the hem of his robe, 
which tears (gr nıphal, v. 27). This causes Samuel to tell Saul that Yahweh will tear 
(gr qal, v. 28) from him his kingship over Israel. Exegetes have interpreted the tearing 
of Samuel's robe in a variety of ways, sometimes finding parallels in the language of 
certain Mari texts.” Unlike 1 S. 24:5-6(4-5) (krt), however, this account describes the 
tearing of Samuel's robe as an accident (niphal!) rather than an intentional act. It pro- 
vided the catchword that led Samuel to predict the tearing away of Saul’s kingship. 
This prediction is cited again in 28:17. 

The texts that associate this same prediction with Solomon's kingship are rooted in 
a symbolic act performed by Ahijah the Shilonite (1 K. 11:29-39). Ahijah’s tearing of 
his garment into twelves pieces (g‘*rd im) symbolizes that Yahweh will tear the king- 
ship from Solomon and give ten tribes to Jeroboam (vv. 30-31). The tearing of a 
prophet’s garment, which was held to be endowed with special power, lends this action 
greater weight than the parallel in | S. 15:27-28, which does not mention the title 
“prophet.” Comparison of | K. 11:31 with 1 S. 15:28 and discrepancies between the 
symbolic act and the first portion of the oracle suggest that the account rests ultimately 
on an oracle predicting that Yahweh would tear (qr‘) the kingship away from Solomon. 
After Solomon's death and the division of the kingdom under Rehoboam, this oracle 
was integrated into the account of Ahijah’s symbolic action: to reflect historical events, 
the “tearing away of the kingship” was reinterpreted as a “tearing of the kingdom into 
individual tribes,” some of which are given to Jeroboam.* The related texts, all proba- 
bly Dtr, depend on 11:31 and its context. This is true of the reference to 11:31 in 14:8, 
as well as 11:11-13, where Yahweh proleptically announces to Solomon himself the 
tearing away of the kingship, which Ahijah communicates to Jeroboam in vv. 30ff. by 
means of his symbolic act and its interpretation. In 2 K. 17:7ff. (Dtr), v. 21 refers once 
more to this theme. As in the other passages, Yahweh is the subject of the statement; 
despite the change of subject, this fact argues against emending the qal to a niphal. 


[V. Tearing Other Objects. Besides the commonplace of tearing clothing just dis- 
cussed, the root gr’ is used to denote the tearing of various other objects. In Ezk. 13:17- 
23 the prophet is commanded to announce the actions Yahweh will take against the 
women who have been acting as prophetesses (vv. 20-21): “In daringly anthropomor- 
phic language, the text says that Yahweh himself will tear the magical bands and veils 
from the hands and heads of the women!” Jer. 36:23-24 describes Jehoiakim’s outra- 
geous conduct when Jeremiah’s scroll is read: the king’s cutting off (gr‘) columns of 
the scroll with a penknife illustrates his hubris. The appropriate reaction would have 
been to tear (gr‘) his clothes tn alarm. The only instance of the root in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (CD 12:13) also involves cutting with a knife: fish are to be cut open and bled 
before being eaten. 
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The Priestly tradition uses gr” in two contexts. In the first the priest is to tear off (gr) 
a “leprous” (probably mildewed) piece of fabric if the disease has not spread and the 
spot has not abated after washing (Lev. 13:56). The second has to do with the robe of 
the high priest, which is to have an opening for his head fashioned so as not to tear (gr° 
niphal; instructed in Ex. 28:32, carried out in 39:23). 

In 1 K. 13:3,5 (clearly secondary additions to an earlier narrative), the niphal of gr" 
also denotes the destruction of the altar at Bethel at the command of a man of God. 
Eccl. 3:7 treats tearing (gr*) and sewing (fpr) as an antithesis. Prov. 23:21 describes the 
fate of the drunkard, who will come to poverty and finally be left with only “tatters” for 
clothing. 


V. Figurative Usage. Figurative usage of gr‘ appears in three prophetic texts: Isa. 
63:19(64:1); Hos. 13:8; Joel 2:13. Hos. 13:1-8 is an oracle of judgment; vv. 7-8 de- 
scribe how Yahweh falls upon the apostate Israelites like a wild beast, finally, like a 
bear robbed of her cubs, tearing open “the covering of their heart.” This singular ex- 
pression “appears to mean the chest, whose ribs protect the heart, the seat of life. When 
it is ‘ripped open, the person is completely lost. Never before in Hosea has Yahweh 
pictured himself as such a drastic danger to Israel.”® 

In the midst of the communal lament Isa. 63:15-64:11[Eng. 63:15-64:12] stands a 
plea for Yahweh to intervene with power (63:19b-64:4[5]), which incorporates imag- 
ery from ancient theophany traditions (63:19b-64:2[64:1-2]), including the singular 
appeal to Yahweh to tear open the heavens and come down to earth (63:19b[64:1]). 

The description of the impending day of Yahweh in Joel 2 concludes in vv. 12-14 
with a call to repentance, uttered by Yahweh himself as the final chance for deliver- 
ance. The elements of a penitential ritual — fasting, weeping, and mourning — are in- 
tegrated into this call (v. 12). But repentance must go beyond outward observances: 
“Tear your hearts and not your garments.” With this antithesis, which contrasts mere 
mourning rituals with a transformation involving the entire person, v. 13 interprets the 
preceding call to return to Yahweh “with a whole heart” (v. 12). 


VI. Special Cases. Some texts use gr’ in an unusual way. Describing Jerusalem as a 
prostitute who adorns herself in vain to bemuse the advancing enemy, Jer. 4:30 says 
that she underlines (gr‘) her eyes with paint (the same construction but using the verb 
Sim appears in 2 K. 9:30). The use of gära’ here is probably meant to express the idea 
of opening one’s eyes wide (cf. NRSV “enlarges”). There need be no negative nuance 
of damage to the eyes.’ Neither is it necessary to postulate a root qr“ II, “speckle, 
streak.”® A similar usage is found in Arabic.’ 

Jer. 22:13ff., a woe oracle against Jehoiakim, refers to the king’s building program. 


.H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 226. 
. W. L. Holladay, Jeremiah 1. Herm (1986), 170. 

. B. Jacob, ZAW 22 (1902) 103 n. 1. 
. L. Kopf, VT 9 (1959) 273. 
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In this context gdra‘in v. 14 refers to the “cutting out” of windows in the process of en- 
larging the palace. 

The text of Prov. 27:9 presents a problem in its second half. It appears to sing the 
praises of friendship: “Perfume and incense make the heart glad, and the sweetness of a 
friend (ümeteqg rééhii) more than aromatic wood[?].”!0 Following the LXX, 
Frankenberg proposes the reading ümitgär“ä mé‘assebet näpe$ for v. 9b.!! This emen- 
dation has been accepted by Gemser: “But the soul is torn by trouble.”!2 It introduces 
an otherwise unattested hithpael of gära‘, but it elucidates so persuasively the clearly 
corrupt MT that it deserves wider acceptance (cf. NRSV). 

On the other hand, gdra‘ in Ps. 35:15 (an individual lament describing persecution 
by enemies) may well be a textual error. The statement that enemies have been “tear- 
ing” the psalmist can be understood in the sense of “tear down” or “disparage.” Since, 
however, the verse and its context present still other textual problems, it is reasonable 
to consider instead of gär“ü the form gär“ü (“they cry”) or gdr*sa@ (“they wink mock- 
ingly”) as the original reading. 


VII. LXX. The LXX usually translates the qal, as well as the niphal, of gdra‘ with 
rhégnynai or diarrégnynai. 
Thiel 


10. H. Ringgren, Sprüche. ATD XVI/1 (1962), 104; see also G. R. Driver, ZAW 55 (1937) 69. 
11. W. Frankenberg, HKAT 1/3,1, 148-49. 
12. B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT XVI (1963), 96. 
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I. Occurrences. II. Meaning. MI. Usage: 1. Literal; 2. Figurative. IV. LXX. 


I, Occurrences. The noun gas, “straw, stubble,” must be considered a primary 
noun.! It is not found outside the domain of Hebrew and Aramaic, so that its use ap- 
pears to have been restricted to Palestine. Unlike the semantically related terms > Y% 
mos and > ]IN teben, it has no equivalent in Arabic.* The verbal root qšš is undoubt- 


gas. G. Gerleman, “Der Sinnbereich ‘fest-lose’ im Hebräischen,” ZAW 92 (1980) 404-15. 


1. HAL, II, 1150; cf. BLe, 453w. 
2. See also Aus, II, 133. 
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edly derived from this noun;? its basic meaning refers to the gathering of straw, ex- 
tended secondarily to any kind of gleaning.* 
Besides gas, Aramaic has additional derivatives with similar meaning, such as 


a a a 


gassä , “dry straw”; q*sisin, “chaff, blade of grass”; g*#S6t, “(1) stubble; (2) sprigs.”> 


II. Meaning. Dalman’s discussion remains the best description of what gas means 
in contrast to mds and teben, the other by-products of reaping, threshing, and winnow- 
ing.° Our word denotes the coarsest residue of stubble, which can be chopped up into 
straw if necessary for use in making bricks (Ex. 5:12). When a text speaks of burning 
stubble, it may have in mind a way of fertilizing the soil;’ more likely, however, it re- 
fers to clearing the field, since the process invariably symbolizes destruction.® Of the 
other by-products mentioned above, teben is clearly the most valuable and useful, mds 
the most worthless; gas, being useful under certain circumstances, occupied a middle 
position.? 


III. Usage. 

|. Literal. In the OT gas appears primarily in figurative usage; only Ex. 5:12 speaks 
of the order of the Egyptian overseers that the Israelites gather their own stubble (gas) 
from the fields, to chop it into the finer straw (teben) needed for making bricks. The 
same account uses the denominative verb gS (Ex. 5:7,12), which elsewhere serves as a 
general term meaning “gather”: in Nu. 15:32-33 and 1 K. 17:10,12, it refers to gather- 
ing sticks; the interpretation of Zeph. 2:1 is uncertain. t0 


2. Figurative. Most commonly, prophetic threats of judgment use the image of stub- 
ble being devoured!! by fire:!? “Therefore, as the tongue of fire devours the stubble, 
and as dry grass sinks down in the flame . . .” (Isa. 5:24). Various groups are threatened: 
Isa. 5:24 refers to the wealthy inhabitants of Jerusalem, at whom the prophet hurls 
seven woes; Isa. 47:14 attacks the astrologers in Babylon; Ob. 18 calls the “house of 
Jacob” and the “house of Joseph” the fire that will destroy Edom like stubble; Nah. 
1:10 uses the image to describe the fall of Nineveh (the relevant idiom is clear despite 
the difficult text, which probably should be emended); Mal. 3:19(Eng. 4:1) uses the im- 
age to describe God’s judgment on evildoers. Isa. 33:11 falls into the same category: 
the text conveys the worthlessness of those addressed: “You conceive chaff, you bring 
forth stubble”; but once again the judgment upon them is symbolized by the image of 


3. GesB, 733; HAL, II, 1154. 

4. See II.1 below. 

5. WTM, IV, 398, 400-401. 

6. AuS, III, 136-39, fig. 11b. 

7. GesTh, IV/1, 1244. 

8. See III.2 below. 

9. AuS, III, 133. 

10. See HAL, II, 1155, for the many emendations proposed for this text. 
11. > FIR “Gkal. 

12. > WR ZŠ. 
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fire devouring the stubble and dry grass (v. 12). Finally, Joel 2:5 likens the voracious 
locusts to a flame that devours the dry stubble in the field like wildfire. 

A different image of judgment is that of the wind! scattering chaff: in Jer. 13:24, 
faithless Jerusalem; in Ps. 83:14(13), the psalmist’s enemies (cf. Ps. 1:4). In other texts 
where rüah and ndp appear, the notion of judgment is less prominent than the idea of 
meaninglessness. Isa. 40:24 uses this image to compare the princes (réz*nim) and “rul- 
ers of the earth” (Söp“t@ eres) with God the Almighty, who controls the fortunes of the 
nations; in Isa. 41:2 the prophet uses it to describe the nations and kings destroyed by 
the “messiah” Cyrus. Job senses his worthlessness before God (Job 13:25) and asks in 
despair why God still pursues dry chaff (gas yābēš par. ‘äleh niddap). Finally, even 
slingstones and clubs (?) are useless when a hunter wants to tackle a crocodile: 
“Slingstones turn to chaff before it, it treats clubs like straws” (41:20-21[28-29]). 

According to Wis. 3:7, at the last judgment the righteous will shine forth and will 
run like sparks through the stubble. 


IV. LXX. The LXX uses a variety of words to translate gas: kaldmé (3 times), 
phryganon (4 times), chörtos (twice). In Isa. 33:11 it paraphrases or interprets the lan- 
guage of the MT by adding a clause: “Vain (mdtaia) is the strength of your spirit.”!4 

Beyse 


13. — A rüah. 
14. See HL? above. 
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I. General: 1. Statistics; Syntax; 2. Cognates; 3. Basic Meaning. II. Biblical Usage: 1. Human 
Subjects; 2. God as Subject: 3. The Ear as Subject. III. Ancient Versions and Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. General. 

|. Statistics; Syntax. The lexicons give the meaning of the Hebrew root qšb as “pay 
attention; attentive; attention”; etc. The verb and the root’s nominal derivatives appear 
55 times in the MT; there is one additional occurrence in Sir. 3:29 (ms. A). 

In Isa. 21:7, after the meaning of the root has already been emphasized by the figura 
etymologica (w*)higsib geseb, the expression rab-gäseb appears redundant as well as 


qsb. W. Schottroff, “IWP gsb hi. aufmerken,” THAT, II, 684-89. 
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being syntactically problematic.' It is probably the result of a dittography in which 
(whgs)yb gsb was misread as rb gsb.* 

Of the 56 occurrences (including Sir. 3:29), 9 involve nouns or adjectives: the noun 
geSeb occurs 4 times, only in the singular; the adj. gas$ub occurs 3 times, only in the 
feminine plural and only modifying ‘oznayim, “ears”; the adj. gassäb occurs twice, 
only in the feminine singular and only modifying özen, “ear.” Both adjectives are late 
and are probably artificial formations; they did not enter into the later biblical and 
postbiblical language. 

The verb occurs 46 times in the hiphil and once in the qal; niphal, piel, pual, 
hithpael, and hophal are not found. 

The hiphil occurs absolutely 19 times, plus one additional occurrence in figura 
etymologica with geseb as cognate object; in 20 occurrences, therefore, neither the 
subject made to be attentive nor the object of the attention is mentioned specifically. In 
a similar number of instances (21), the object of the attention is introduced by a prepo- 
sition (10 times [including Sir. 3:29] by /* 6 times by el, 3 times by ‘al, twice by 5°); in 
16 texts the object is impersonal, in 5 personal. Similar prepositional constructions are 
found with the 5 occurrences of the two adjectives, always with an impersonal object. 
These prepositions show that 455 entails the notion of attention directed at an object, a 
semantic feature that is present not only when gsb is used with a prepositional expres- 
sion but wherever it appears. Apart from the figura etymologica in Isa. 21:7, only in 
four texts does the hiphil of gsb have a direct object specifying what is attended to: Jer. 
23:18 (dabdr, “word”); Ps. 17:1 (rinnä, “cry”); 61:2(1), (rpillä, “prayer”); Job 13:6 
(ribböt, “pleadings”). Only twice is the hiphil of gsb followed by the dir. obj. 6zen, 
“ear” (Ps. 10:17; Prov. 2:2). The possibility of interpreting zen here as a second sub- 
ject (“a person, viz. the ear”)? can be ruled out: in Prov. 2:2 the par. nth hiphil with /éb 
as its object (“incline one’s heart”) requires construing özen as the object of gsb hiphil; 
the meaning of Ps. 10:17 must be the same. This argument also contradicts the inter- 
pretation of the LXX and Vulg., which take zen as the (only) subject of gb in Prov. 
cme 

Only in these two passages, then, do we find gsb hiphil with a direct object denoting 
the subject of the action effected. This observation has led some exegetes to conclude 
that in Ps. 10:17 and Prov. 2:2 6zen merely refers explicitly to an object (1.e., the sub- 
ject of the effected action) that is always implicit elsewhere; 1.e., they interpret gsb 
hiphil as an elliptical construction omitting the object caused to act. But the textual evi- 
dence is insufficient to support so sweeping a conclusion. Furthermore, the syntactic 
structure of other passages and the likely basic meaning of qšb argue against this inter- 
pretation.* Instead we must interpret gb hiphil as an internally transitive hiphil: the 


1. JM, $141b. 

2. On the confusion of y with z, see F. Delitzsch, Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im AT (Berlin, 
1920), no. 109. 

3. GesB, 732, citing GK, $1441,m. 

4. See the discussion below, esp. with respect to Prov. 4:20 and 5:1; also 1.3 below. 

5. HP. 47-48, 251-52. 
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subject of the finite forms of gsb hiphil, always a person, is identical with the subject of 
the effected action. 

Only once (Isa. 32:3) is the second person fem. pl. impf. tgsbnh pointed as a qal 
(tigSabnä) rather than the expected hiphil (tagsebnä). The Vulg., LXX(?), and Tg. 
translate this form much as they translate the hiphil. One reason for the unusual gal 
might be that, in contrast to other passages, the subject of the finite verb gsb 1s not a 
person but the person’s “ears,” so that an internally transitive hiphil would be difficult. 
The use of the root in the qal is thus comparable to its use as an attributive hiphil parti- 
ciple in Sir. 3:29 and its use in five passages as a predicate adjective, all six times in 
conjunction with Szen. It is also comparable to the two uses of the hiphil with zen as 
direct object.® 

No forms of the root gb occur in the Pentateuch. In Joshua, Judges, and 1-2 Sam- 
uel, there is only once occurrence of the verb, in an aphoristic passage (1 S. 15:22, ex- 
hibiting parallelism); otherwise the root does not appear. In 1-2 Kings the noun geseb 
occurs twice (1 K. 18:29; 2 K. 4:31), each time in a series of semantically related ex- 
pressions. The root is also very rare in the narrative books of the Writings (Ruth, Es- 
ther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, |-2 Chronicles): the two occurrences each of the two ad- 
jectives (like the third occurrence of gassub, in Ps. 130:2) appear in the context of the 
late exilic language of prayer (gas$äb, Neh. 1:6,11; gasSub, 2 Ch. 6:40; 7:15). The 
three occurrences of the verb in the narrative books of the Writings likewise appear in 
the elevated language of prayer (Dnl. 9:19), at the beginning of a solemn address (2 Ch. 
20:15), or in an editorial reflection (2 Ch. 33:10). Thus the occurrences of the root are 
concentrated in prophetic literature (some 40 percent of all occurrences: 8 each in Isa- 
iah and Jeremiah, 2 in Zechariah, | each in Hosea, Micah, and Malachi), wisdom liter- 
ature (some 20 percent of all occurrence: 8 in Proverbs, 2 in Job, 1 each in Song of 
Songs and Sirach), and the Psalms (almost 20 percent of all occurrences: 9). The root 
appears almost exclusively in elevated language (parallelism, series, etc.). 

Many scholars read a masc. sg. hiphil impv. hgsb, “attend,” on an ostracon found at 
Samaria in 1932, dating from shortly before 722 B.C.E.” That the OT does not use gsb in 
everyday contexts argues against this reading. In the context of sh, “barley” (l. 3), the 
reading hg§ b(w), “the straw in (it),” is preferable.’ In this case Heb. gsb does not occur 
outside the Bible. 


2. Cognates. A fragmentary passage in the Aramaic Proverbs of Ahigar (l. 57) is often 
reconstructed as: [ ... ntm hsy]tw lm |p hasy]b[w] Ty.? Should this reconstruction be cor- 
rect, then alongside Aram. syt, which the Tg. generally uses to represent Heb. qsb,'° 


6. See IL.3 below. 

7. KAI, 188, and pl. XXX; ANET?, 321; DISO, 267 (all with bibliog.). 

8. S. A. Birnbaum in J. W. Crowfoot et al., Samaria-Sebaste, Il (London, 1957), 12. 

9. AP. 214; AOT, 456: “ ‘Listen and hearken’ to me . . .”: ANET?, 428: “{Do you lis]ten [and 
pay attention] to me... .” 

10. See III below. 
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we must recognize hagsibü here as a Hebrew loanword. But a preferable reconstruction 
is:... [zy tmh] ‘tw: Im [ntm q\rb[w] Ty, “. . . you, now, draw near to me.”!! 

The rare Jewish Aram. g*fab, “know,” “be attentive, watchful,”!' is probably a He- 
brew loanword. There is an OSA gsb,'> but it appears in a fragmentary context and its 
meaning is uncertain. Many identify it with Heb. g5b, but it has also been translated as 
“commit damage.”!4 Any association with Heb. gsb is highly unlikely. Any relation- 
ship between Heb. gsb and the Arab. root gbs, “take fire,” then “gain knowledge,” re- 
mains totally hypothetical. The usual view that the root gs is unattested outside He- 
brew is therefore probably correct.'® 


3. Basic Meaning. Some earlier scholars believed it possible to posit a concrete ba- 
sic meaning for gb, such as “stiffen (one’s ears)” or “prick up (one’s ears).”!’ The ac- 
tual usage of gsb does not confirm such theories.'® 

The frequent association of g5b with ‘zn hiphil and sm‘, “hear,” as well as its fre- 
quent qualification by an object in the realm of speaking and hearing, such as > 71P 
göl, > W217 däbär, or özen, generally lead scholars to posit “hear” as the basic mean- 
ing of g3b.'9 In this view it differs from the more general terms for “hear” by including 
the additional nuance of willingness and intentionality.?° 

More likely, however, the internally transitive verb gb denotes an attentiveness an- 
tecedent to the distinction between the sensory realms of seeing and hearing.?! In the 
only two passages where the noun geseb is used apart from the verb qšb (1 K. 18:29; 
2 K. 4:31), it has the very general meaning “reaction (to a stimulus).” Otherwise, qšb 
(verb and adjectives) means heightened alertness and attentiveness to something im- 
pending, with the express intention of perceiving it completely and comprehensively, 
being ready and willing to incorporate it into and allow it to determine one’s conduct. 
Of course it is possible to conceive of this orientation as being realized primarily in the 
phenomenological realm of hearing. 


II. Biblical Usage. The subject qualified by the focused attention of gsb may be 
(1) a human person, (2) God, or (3) the “ear” or “ears” of a human being or God. The 
verb sometimes parallels expressions referring to sight, as well as expressions referring 


11. F. Rosenthal, Aramaic Handbook, 1/1 (Wiesbaden, 1967), 16; and others. 

12. WTM, IV, 395 (synonymous with Aram. h“Sab, “think”); Jastrow, 1429. 

13. Biella, 461-62. 

14. Beeston, 107. 

15. L. Kopf, V7 8 (1958) 201-11. 

16. Schottroff, 684; KBL?, 858; HAL, II, 1151; GesB, 731. 

17. For the former see F. Delitzsch, BC IV/3, 61, with reference to Prov. 2:2; idem, BC IV/1, 
141-42, with reference to Ps. 10:17. For the latter see GesTh, 1242; König, 422. 

18. See II below with reference to individual passages, esp. Prov. 4:20 and 5:1. 

19. E.g., B. Kedar-Kopfstein, ZAH | (1988) 53. 

20. Schottroff, 685. 

21. See II below for a discussion of individual passages, esp. Isa. 21:7 and Prov. 1:24. 
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to hearing or attention in general; it would be wrong to conclude from contrastive par- 
allels that g&b belongs inherently to the domain of hearing. 


l. Human Subjects. The hiphil of g5b is used quite neutrally in Cant. 8:13. In just 
three texts does it have negative connotations. Hoping to smite him with his own (text 
emended) words, Jeremiah’s enemies pay close attention (gsb hiphil) to everything he 
says (Jer. 18:18). The negative ‘al is deleted, with LXX.?2 An evildoer “attends to (qšb 
hiphil) wicked lips”; a liar listens to (‘zm hiphil) a mischievous tongue (Prov. 17:4). If a 
ruler listens to (qšb hiphil) falsehood, his officials will be wicked (Prov. 29:12). 

In all other passages — the vast majority — the attentiveness signaled by qšb is de- 
sirable and proper and is therefore commended unreservedly. Three texts use g3b for 
the watchfulness appropriate in the face of a military threat. According to Isa. 21:6-7, 
“the lookout” (hamm“sappeh) is to be posted (cf. v. 8), who is to announce what he sees 
(rh). He then sees “riders, horsemen in pairs, riders on donkeys, riders on camels” (cf. 
v. 9). At the sight of the advancing army, he is to g$b (hiphil) geseb. The use of figura 
etymologica and the absence of any other object place the entire emphasis on the mean- 
ing of qšb itself. The “seeing” of an object by the “lookout” precludes associating gsb 
with the realm of hearing; it must be taken in a more general sense: when the army ap- 
pears the lookout is to “pay close attention and observe carefully.” 

Isa. 10:28-32 describes the reaction of a string of towns to an advancing army. 
Among them is Laishah, which “notes with alarm” (v. 30). Like the verbs used with the 
other place names, gsb hiphil was probably chosen here for the sake of assonance. 

In Jer. 6:17, in a prophetic metaphor, the call to repent in the face of threatened 
judgment is presented as a warning cry from “sentinels,’ who call on the people to 
heed (g3b hiphil) the sound of the trumpet — which they refuse to do. 

Without metaphorical dress, the hiphil of gb denotes attention to the prophetic 
word, demanded but often refused — e.g., a threat of judgment or a call to repent. In 
Hos. 5:1 the prophet calls on the priests to hear ($m‘), the house of Israel to give heed 
(g3b hiphil), and the royal house to listen (‘zm hiphil). In a similar vein Mic. 1:2 calls on 
all the peoples to hear ($m"), and the earth and all that is in it to give heed (qšb hiphil). 
In Isa. 34:1 the nations are to draw near to hear (sm), the peoples to give heed (qšb 
hiphil), and the earth and all that fills it to hear (Sm). Each of these passages is fol- 
lowed by a prophecy of judgment. These appeals cannot be traced to forensic usage or 
the didactic language of wisdom; they are specific to the prophetic genre and com- 
municate in general terms an earnest call for attention.?4 

The hiphil of gSb expresses a rejection of the summons to heed a prophetic call to 
repent in Zec. 1:4 (par. Sm‘) and 7:11 (par. “turn a stubborn shoulder” and “stop the 
ears”). In Jer. 6:10, in a rhetorical question, Yahweh vainly seeks those who will hear 


22. See, e.g., W. L. Holladay, Jeremiah I. Herm (1986), 527. 

23. Cf. L. Köhler, Deuterojesaja stilkritisch untersucht. BZAW 37 (1923), 111-13: “summons 
of two witnesses”; H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 96: “summons to hear.” 

24. C. Hardmeier, Texttheorie und biblische Exegese. BEvT 79 (1978), 311ff., H. W. Wolff, 
Micah (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1990), 54. 
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(Sm‘); his subsequent observation that their ears are closed (lit. “uncircumcised”) so 
that they cannot hearken (gsb hiphil) implies a call to repent or a prophecy of judgment 
that will evoke repentance. Isa. 42:23, too, belongs in the context of repentance and fu- 
ture deliverance: the people are to attend (qšb hiphil, par. šm“) to their distress so as to 
recognize in it Yahweh’s reaction to their sin, thus opening the possibility of salvation. 

In Isa. 49:1 the hiphil of qšb calls attention to a proclamation of future salvation: the 
servant of Yahweh calls on all the peoples of the world to hear ($m) him and pay atten- 
tion (qšb hiphil) to him when he proclaims the all-embracing call that Yahweh has en- 
trusted to him. 

In several texts the hiphil of gsb refers to active observance of (or refusal to observe) 
the commandments or instruction of Yahweh: Isa. 48:18 (miswör); 51:4 (par. with ‘zn 
hiphil, and with t6ré and mispät in v. 4b); Jer. 6:19 (the “words” of Yahweh, par. with re- 
jection [m’s] of Yahweh’s rörä);, and Neh. 9:34 (miswöt, par. with failure to keep the térd 
of Yahweh). In 1 S. 15:22 “to obey” and “to heed” (gb hiphil) — clearly referring to 
Yahweh's will and par. with “hearing the voice” ($m" b*qél) of Yahweh — are said to 
please Yahweh more than burnt offerings and sacrifices. Jer. 23:18 asks (rhetorically) 
what prophet “has stood in the council of Yahweh, so as to heed (gsb hiphil) and hear 
(Sm) his word” (deleting the second dbärö, with LXX). Here gb hiphil means the atten- 
tiveness with which a prophet listens to the words of Yahweh so as to understand them. 

In eight passages qšb hiphil denotes the attentiveness wisdom instruction requires 
on the part of the listener (or the listener’s “ear”?>). In Prov. 1:24 wisdom stretches her 
hand invitingly, but ‘én magsib. Here, as in Isa. 21:7, parallelism with m’n piel (“re- 
fuse”) and the image of an outstretched hand suggest understanding gsb piel not in the 
sense of “hear” but in a more general sense: “No one heeds.”*’ Wisdom teachers and 
Job use gsb hiphil to demand attention and regard for their words: Prov. 4:1; 7:24; Job 
13:6; 33:31 par. sm‘; Prov. 4:20; 5:1 par. nth (hiphil) ‘özen, “incline one’s ear.” If it 
were necessary to supply the elliptical obj. özen with gsb hiphil, we would hardly ex- 
pect to find it used as here in parallel with nth (hiphil) ‘6zen.28 

In Isa. 28:23, too, gsb hiphil (par. sm‘ and "zn hiphil) calls for attention to a wisdom 
discourse. 


2. God as Subject. Only in one passage is it likely that gsb hiphil refers to punitive 
or judgmental attention on the part of Yahweh: Jer. 8:6. Yahweh is probably the 
speaker.*? What he discovers is the refusal of the people to repent; taken by itself, how- 
ever, his “giving heed” (gsb hiphil, par. $m‘) expects their repentance and return. 

Everywhere else, gsb hiphil with Yahweh as subject refers to his merciful and sup- 
portive “attention” and his responsive and favorable “consideration.” This holds true 
also for the six passages where gsb (verb or adj.) is associated with Yahweh's 


25. See 1.3 above. 

26. See above. 

27. Cf. Kedar-Kopfstein, ZAH 1 (1988) 53: synesthesia. See 1.3 above. 
28. See I.1 and 1.3 above. 

29. See, e.g., Holladay, Jeremiah 1, 276-77. with bibliog. 
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“ear(s).”°° The psalmist uses gsb hiphil in this sense in appeals and petitions to 
Yahweh: Ps. 5:3(Eng. 2) (with ‘zn hiphil and byn); 17:1 (with Sm‘ and ‘zn hiphil); 
55:3(2) (with ‘zn hiphil, Ann hithpael, “be merciful,” and ‘nh, “answer”); 61:2(1) and 
66:19 (par. im"); 86:6 (par. ‘zn hiphil); 142:7(6) (par. nsl hiphil, “save”). It is used simi- 
larly in Dni. 9:19 (with sm’, slh, “forgive,” and ‘sh, “act [to help]”). 

In Jer. 18:18 Jeremiah cites the hostile “attention” (gb hiphil) of his enemies; in 
v. 19 he uses the same verb in a plea for Yahweh's help: “Give heed to me” (gsb hiphil, 
par. Sm’ b*gél). In Mal. 3:16 435 hiphil (par. sm‘) expresses assurance that Yahweh will 
heed the words of those who fear him. 


3. The Ear as Subject. The hypothesis of a more general basic meaning, not limited 
to “hearing,” is supported by the nine passages where qšb hiphil and qal as well as the 
adjs. gassäb and gassub are associated with özen or ‘oznayim. The use of “ear(s)” to 
qualify the meaning of gsb, associating it with the realm of hearing, is more natural if 
qb does not convey this nuance inherently. The object caused to perform the action — 
identical with the subject when the hiphil is internally transitive (“oneself”) — is speci- 
fied by zen in a kind of metonymy: “cause oneself to be attentive” becomes “cause 
one’s ear to be attentive.” Just as the eyes of those who have sight will one day not be 
closed (Isa. 32:3, emended), so the ears of those who have hearing will be attentive 
(gSb qal). Just as disciples are to incline their hearts (nth [hiphil] /@b) to understanding, 
so they are to make their ears attentive (g5b [hiphil] zen: Prov. 2:2; cf. Sir. 3:29). 

The metonymic use of “ear” for the person who demonstrates the attentiveness de- 
noted by qšb is especially common when God or Yahweh is the subject. Just as God’s 
eyes are to be open, so are God’s ear(s) to be attentive to hear and heed (gassäb, Neh. 
1:6,11; gasSub, 2 Ch. 6:40; 7:15) the prayers of the petitioner. The psalmist prays that 
Yahweh's ears will be attentive (gasSub, Ps. 130:2) to the supplicant’s voice. Yahweh 
hears the desires of the poor and heeds them, i.e., he makes his ear attentive (qšb 
[hiphil] özen) so as to do justice for the orphan and the oppressed (Ps. 10:17-18). 


III. Ancient Versions and Dead Sea Scrolls. For approximately one-third of all oc- 
currences of qb, the Tg. of the Prophets uses the pael of gbl, “receive, accept.” In 
about two-thirds of the occurrences it uses swt/syt. Like Aram. šm“, this verb is usually 
translated “hear”; but its basic meaning is “be (favorably) inclined.”?! Aram. šm“ never 
represents gSb. 

In about two-thirds of all the occurrences of g5b, the LXX translates it with prosechöf- 
omai). Only in about one-sixth of its occurrences do we find simple akouö. Elsewhere we 
find compounds like ep-, hyp-, eisakouöf-omai), and occasionally (ep-Jakröasis, 
epékoos, or enötizomai. 

The Vg. presents a similar picture: about two-thirds of the occurrences of qb are 
represented by in- or attendere. Only in about one-ninth of its occurrences do we find 


30. See 11.3 below. 
31. WTM, IV, 188. 
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simple audire. Other translations include auscultare (5 times), considerare, 
contemplari, aspicere, oboedire, and erectus. Thus the ancient versions support the 
view that the basic meaning of qšb is not “hear” but more generally “attend, heed.” 

In the Qumran texts published to date, g5b appears only in CD 20:18-19 (citing Mal. 
3:16), 4QDibHam? frs. 1-2, 5:21 (alluding to Isa. 48:18), and 4Q381 fr. 85, 2. 


Mosis 
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I. Etymology. II. Distribution. III. Meaning and Usage: 1. Persons; 2. Objects. IV. 
Constructions: 1. rep; 2. léb; 3. pänim; 4. rüah; 5. Absolute; 6. “bdda; 7. öl; 8. Hand; 9. 
Feminine Adjective. V. Problems. VI. gsh. VII. Lexical Field. VIII. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. As a verb, noun, and adjective in the OT, qāšâ has the basic meaning 


= y A 


“be hard, harsh, cruel.”! The OT generally uses gasä in a figurative sense.? Besides Bib- 
lical and Post-Biblical Hebrew, the root is found in the following languages: various dia- 
lects of nonbiblical Aramaic, primarily with a figurative meaning: at Elephantine my’ 
qsy’, “hard [i.e., swiftly flowing] water, cataract”; mnd'm qs’, “something hard”;* 'm mn 
'gSh, “With whom should I quarrel?”;> Jewish Aramaic, Christian Palestinian Aramaic, 
Tg., and Samaritan Aramaic, as the equivalent of the Hebrew root gäsä (it is also used 
for perek in Lev. 25:53);° Syriac,’ Mandaic,® and Arab. gasd, “merciless, harsh.” 


gäsä. G. W. Ahlström, “1 Sam. 1,15,” Bibi 60 (1979) 254; C. H. Chi, “The Concept of 
‘Hardening the Hard’ in the OT, with Special Reference to Is 6” (diss., Singapore, 1974); 
B. Couroyer, “‘Avoir la nuque raide, ne pas incliner l'oreille,” RB 88 (1981) 216-25; 
M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography IX,” Bibi 52 (1972) 337-56, esp. 350-51; F. Deist, 
“Zu NYPA “WNI in Jer 10,5.” ZAW 85 (1973) 225-26; G. Gerleman, “Der Sinnbereich ‘fest- 
los(e)’ im Hebriischen,” ZAW 92 (1980) 404-15, esp. 410-14; J. Gray, “A Metaphor from Build- 
ing in Zephaniah II 1,” VT 3 (1953) 404-7; M. Greenberg, “The Use of the Ancient Versions for 
Interpreting the Hebrew Text.” SVT 29 (1978), 131-48; F. Hesse, Das Verstockungsproblem im 
AT. BZAW 74 (1955), esp. 7-30; R. Schmid, “Heute, wenn ihr auf seine Stimme hört (Ps 95,7),” 
FS J. Ziegler. FzB 2 (1972), 91-96, esp. 95-96; R. R. Wilson, “The Hardening of Pharaoh's 
Heart,” CBQ 41 (1979) 18-36; A. S. van der Woude, NWP qšh hart sein” THAT, II, 689-92; 
M. Zipor, “The Deuteronomic Account of the Golden Calf and Its Reverberation in Other Parts 
of the Book of Deuteronomy,” ZAW 108 (1996) 20-33. 


. GesB, 732. 

. See III below. 

. AP, 6.11; 8.8. 

. Ahigar 101; cf. DISO, 267. 

. Ahigar 140; cf. P. Grelot, Documents araméens d’Egypte (1972), 442. 
. See also the passages discussed in V below. 

. LexSyr, 703. 

. MdD, 416. 
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II. Distribution. The verbal stems are distributed as follows: five occurrences of the 
gal, one of the niphal (ptcp., Isa. 8:21), one of the piel (Gen. 35:16),? twenty-one of the 
hiphil, plus two in Sirach (11 times plus once in Sirach with rep as obj.; 3 times plus 
once in Sirach with /éb as obj.; twice [Ex. 13:15; 2 K. 2:10] /* + inf.;!° once [Gen. 
35:17] b* + inf. with suf.). 

The noun g*s? is found only in Dt. 9:27.!! The adj. gäseh occurs 36 times, plus once 
in Sirach, including 6 times in the phrase q°šēh ‘Orep, once in the phrase ‘örep qaséh, 
6 times in the phrase “bödä qāšâ, and 6 times as a feminine (twice pl.) without a 
noun.!? 


II. Meaning and Usage. The OT uses gäsä with a wide range of meanings, mostly 
figurative: difficult, rough, severe, cruel, obdurate, obstinate. These nuances are made 
clear by the context, parallelism, synonyms, and antonyms.'!? A possible exception is 
Isa. 27:1, which speaks of Yahweh’s “hard and great sword.”'* 

Even when certain phrases use gäsä only in fixed syntactic formations, these do not 
determine the meaning. 

l. Persons. Used with reference to persons,'? gäsä describes them as “hardened, 
stubborn, obstinate.” 

(a) It can characterize their attitude toward others: those who are hard-hearted or 
stiff-necked'® will come to grief (Prov. 28:14; 29:1), in contrast to “those who always 
fear God” (28:14; cf. Sir. 16:14). For example, Nabal is gäseh (“surly”) and mean (1 S. 
25:3); the sons of Zeruiah are “too violent” for David (2 S. 3:39; cf. also Sir. 8:1: 7 tryb 
m qšh m|mk]), whereas David is powerless (rak).'’ Yahweh will deliver Egypt into the 
hand of a hard master.'* 

(b) In its attitude toward God, Israel is “stiff-necked” (geh ‘Orep: Ex. 32:9, etc.; 
also Isa. 48:419); it has a “stubborn heart” (Ezk. 3:7, par. with a “hard forehead”): it will 
listen neither to the prophet nor to God. The descendants are “impudent and stubborn” 
(Ezk. 2:4).20 The Israelites are adjured not to be stiff-necked like their ancestors (Dt. 
10:16; 2 Ch. 30:8) and not to harden their hearts as at Meribah (Ps. 95:8). 

Zedekiah “stiffened his neck and hardened his heart” (2 Ch. 36:13). Pharaoh hard- 


9, See IIL2.n below. 

10. See IV.5 below. 

11. See I'V.1 below. 

12. See IV.9 below. 

13. See V below. 

14. But see V below. 

15. Hesse, 7-14. 

16. See IV.1 below. 

17. On the “men of Judah” see III.2.d below. 

18. Brockelmann, Synt, §19c; cf. H. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1997), 
243. D. Hummel, JBL 76 (1957) 101, interprets “dénim as the sg. Gd6n with an enclitic mem. 

19. See IV.1 below. 

20. See also IV.3 below. 
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ened (no dir. obj.*'), refusing to let Israel go (Ex. 13:15). Job asks rhetorically, “Who 
could harden [neck, heart, or the like] against him and succeed?” (Job 9:4). This ques- 
tion resembles Prov. 28:14; but, whereas Prov. 28:14 is didactic in intent, Job employs 
sarcasm to establish the obduracy of Almighty God. 

(c) God hardens the heart or spirit of human beings, making them obstinate: e.g., the 
heart of Pharaoh, who therefore refuses to let Israel go (Ex. 7:3-4; also Sir. 16:15). He 
hardens the spirit of Sihon (Dt. 2:30, par. with “strengthens his heart”), who in conse- 
quence wages war against Israel. 

(d) Expressions using gäsä are used to describe the poor, the suffering, and the op- 
pressed. Job feels pity for those whose “days are hard” (Job 30:25). Hannah character- 
izes herself as isSSa g“Sat-rüah, “a woman of hard spirit [NRSV ‘deeply troubled’ |” 
(1 S. 1:15). The niphal ptcp. nigseh (Isa. 8:21, par. with rā'ēb, “hungry,” possibly 
with waw explicativum2*) may mean “distressed” (NRSV) or “oppressed.”> 


2. Objects. Inanimate objects may also be characterized as “hard”: 

(a) Yahweh has a hard (NRSV “cruel”), great, and strong sword, with which he pun- 
ishes Leviathan and other monsters (Isa. 27:1). 

(b) A “fierce” blast is sent by Yahweh on the day of the east wind (Isa. 27:8; cf. Ex. 
14:21, where the east wind ıs described as azzä). 

(c) A hand can “bear hard” (qal) on someone, such as Yahweh's hand on the 
Philistines (1 S. 5:7) (cf. vägel 'et-yäd [6:5] and kabéd yäd [5:6]) and Israel’s hand on 
King Jabin in Canaan (Jgs. 4:24). 

(d) Words can be “hard”: the words of the men of Judah were harder (NRSV 
“fiercer”) than those of the men of Israel (2 S. 19:44)2° (or: “the men of Judah were 
more stubborn in their words”;?’ or: “gained the upper hand”). 

(e) Judicial cases (d*bdrim) can be “hard,” so that they must be brought to Moses to 
decide (Ex. 18:26); similarly Dt. 1:17: “any däbär that is too hard (yigseh) for you,” in 
contrast to haddäbär haggätön, “a minor case,” which is adjudicated by the “officers 
over thousands,” etc. 

(f) Any situation may be perceived as hard: “Do not consider it a hardship when you 
must release your slave” (Dt. 15:18). 

(g) A request can be hard or difficult. In the expression higsä + infinitive, higsä 
serves the function of an adjective: higsita lis’öl, “You have asked a hard thing” (2 K. 
2:10). 


21. See IV.5 below. 

22. For a theological discussion, see Hesse, 40-44, 84-95; J. M. Schmidt, “Gedanken zum 
Verstockungsauftrag Jesajas,” VT 21 (1971) 68-90. 

23. But see BHS; also IV.4.b below. 

24. E. J. Young, The Book of Isaiah. NICOT (3 vols.; repr. 1972), 1:320-21 n. 44; 
H. Wildberger, /saiah /—/2 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1991), 376-77; see also IV.8 below. 

25. HAL, Ul, 1152. 

26. H. W. Hertzberg, Samuelbiicher. ATD X (1987), 295. 

27. P. K. McCarter, /] Samuel. AB IX (1984), 414. 

28. J. Mauchline, / and 2 Samuel. NCBC (1971), 293-94. 
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(h) A battle can be “hard” (NRSV “fierce”) (2 S. 2:17). 

(i) Despots can impose hard labor on the Israelites: the Egyptians (Ex. 1:14; 6:9; Dt. 
26:6), Solomon (1 K. 12:4 = 2 Ch. 10:4), the oppressor (Isa. 14:3). 

(j) A “hard” (NRSV “heavy”) yoke can be a metaphor for heavy labor (1 K. 12:4 = 
2 Ch. 10:4),?9 

(k) According to Gerleman, “hard” passion (gin'ä) is as “powerful” as Sheol (Cant. 
8:6, par. “love is 'azzä as death”).?0 

(1) The wrath of Simeon and Levi is “hard” (Gen. 49:7, par. “their anger is 'az”;?! cf. 
also Am. 1:11). 

(m) “Hard” ways (Jgs. 2:19) probably means “stubborn behavior”; the expression 
may interpreted as an elliptical clause.?2 

(n) The only occurrence of the piel (Gen. 35:16, watt*gas b“lidtä) probably refers to 
a “difficult birth.” Because the Sam. text reads wigsh, probably representing a niphal,?3 
and v. 17 uses the hiphil b*hags61d, many propose reading the hiphil wattegeS in v. 16 
instead of the piel.** Old Canaanite usage has been cited against this proposal.?> 


IV. Constructions. In a variety of constructions gäsä has the meaning “be(come) 
rebellious,” primarily against God, or, with Yahweh as subject, “make rebellious.” 


l. rep. The combination gaseh + ‘Grep, “stiff-necked, stubborn,” characterized 
people who refuse to attend or yield.” The phrase q*séh “rep occurs 6 times, always 
modifying ‘am. All its occurrences are in Exodus and Deuteronomy, in the context of 
the golden calf (Ex. 32:9; 33:3,5; 34:9; Dt. 9:6,13); it serves as an epithet for Israel. 
The expression “the stubbornness (q*si) of this people” (Dt. 9:27) may be an elliptical 
form of g*si ‘orpé (cf. the diacope of the phrase in Isa. 48:4: “You are hard [gäseh] and 
your neck is an iron sinew and your forehead bronze”). The expression “your rebel- 
liousness (m*ri) and your stubbornness (‘rep gäseh)” in Moses’ farewell discourse 
(Dt. 31:27) refers back to his discourse in 9:4ff.; and higsä appears with Israel’s ‘örep 
as object (2 K. 17:14; Jer. 7:26; 17:23; 19:15; Neh. 9:16-17,29). Israel is adjured not to 
be stubborn any longer (Dt. 10:16; 2 Ch. 30:8). 


2. léb. The expression g*se léb or higsä lēb describes the house of Israel when it re- 
fuses to listen to Yahweh (Ezk. 3:7, par. “have a hard forehead”). The Israelites must 
not harden their hearts, as at Meribah (Ps. 95:8); this metaphor may derive from Dt. 


29. See IV.7. 

30. P. 412. 

31. Cf. C. Westermann, Genesis 37-50 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1986), 218: “their anger, for 
it was fierce” par. “their wrath, for it was cruel.” 

32. Hesse, 14; van der Woude, 691. 

33. LOT, Ill/1, 386. 

34. GK, $48g; BHK; BHS. 

35. J. A. Soggin, VT 11 (1961) 432; see also HP, 91. 

36. > TY 'örep 111.4. 
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10:16 in its context.’ The phrase magseh libbö (Prov. 28:14) is similar. These expres- 
sions refer to human beings who harden their hearts. In Ex. 7:3 it is God who hardens 
the heart of Pharaoh. 


3. pänim. The phrase q°šê pänim, “of defiant countenance,” occurs only in Ezk. 2:4, 
par. hizgé léb. Since this clause does not appear in LXX®, many consider it a gloss 
“quoted” from 3:7°8 or “free variations of the formulations of 3:7-8."59 Greenberg, 
however, compares it with other metaphors using pänim (Isa. 50:7; Jer. 5:3; Ex. 20:20) 
and arrives at the conclusion that this epithet for Israel here replaces the usual “stiff- 
necked” with a new connotation: impassive, having a face that shows no emotion. 

4. rüah. Various nuances are conveyed by gäsä when used with riiah. (a) In Dt. 2:30 
the statement “Yahweh hardened (higsä) his spirit” (1.e., made him [Sihon] obdurate), 
par. immés ‘et-/“babd, has the same meaning as “he hardened the heart of Pharaoh” (cf. 
Ex. 7:3). (b) In 1 S. 1:15, where Hannah refers to herself as an 754 q*Sat-riiah, the 
meaning “stiff-necked” hardly fits the context.*! Many therefore prefer the LXX read- 
ing: hë sklérd héméra, “woman of hard days” (cf. Job 30:25), i.e., someone who has 
gone through a difficult time, days of misfortune;*? in a similar vein Stoebe speaks of a 
“desperate woman.™* Ackroyd prefers the meaning “I am sober,” in response to Eli’s 
insinuation that Hannah is drunk (v. 14).** Ahlström interprets the phrase as meaning 
“determined, persistent,’ Gerleman as “steadfast,” and Loretz as “strong-minded, 
able.”’45 


5. Absolute. The use of higsä without an object (e.g., Ex. 13:15; Job 9:446) is generally 
considered an elliptical construction, with the obj. “neck,” “heart,” “or “spirit” to be sup- 
plied. But it is also possible that higsä may be used intransitively: cf. ‘m mn ‘qgsh, “With 
whom should I quarrel?”*’ The expression “their [Israel's] hard way” (darkäm haqqāšâ, 
Jgs. 2:19) is also elliptical, denoting “the way (of life) that results from their obstinacy.”*5 


6. “bödä. The combination gäseh + “bödä means “hard labor.”*? 


37. Schmid, 95-96. 

38. G. Fohrer, Ezechiel. HAT XIII (1955), 15; W. Eichrodt, Hesekiel. ATD XXIV/1 (1996), 9. 

39. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 90. 

40. Pp. 135ff. 

41. Contra S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the Books of Samuel 
(Oxford, 71913), 14. 

42. BHK. 

43. Erste Buch Samuels. KAT VIII (1973), 91; cf. Vg. 

44. P. R. Ackroyd, CBC. 

45. Ahlstrom; Gerleman, 411; Loretz, BZ 3 (1959) 293-94. 

46. See IIl.1.b above. 

47. Ahigar 140; HP, 97. 

48. Hesse, 14; van der Woude, 691. 

49. See III.2.i above. 
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7. öl. The use of ‘6/ as the object of higsä (1 K. 12:4 = 2 Ch. 10:4) (in contrast to gil 
hiphil), “make a yoke heavy,” has not gone unchallenged: Noth observes that gäseh, 
“hard,” is inappropriate as a qualifier of ‘öl; in the context we would expect käbed, 
“heavy,” which actually occurs in a similar clause (1 K. 12:10,14 = 2 Ch. 10:10,14); cf. 
also the use of kdbéd with ‘öl in 1 K. 12:4,11 = 2 Ch. 10:4,11. Noth therefore interprets 
‘öl as “burden.” In 1 K. 12:4 LXX®4 represent hig$ä, like hikbid, with ebärynen, 
whereas elsewhere gäsä is represented by skler-. 

8. Hand. A hand may “bear hard” (gäsä) on (‘al) someone.?! The hapax legomenon 
nigseh in Isa. 8:21, “oppressed,” may represent the passive sense of the corresponding 
expression. 

9. Feminine Adjective. We also find gäsä as a feminine adjective without any noun. 

(a) The words hir ita ‘amm*kd gäsä (Ps. 60:5[Eng. 3]) mean “you have made your 
people see hard things.” The proposed emendation hirwetä, “you have satiated,” is 
based on the par. hisgirä, “you have made to drink,” in v. 5b(3b).°? Another proposal is 
höre’tä, “you made to drain the cup,” from yr’ II, “drink deeply.”> 

(b) In the statement “I am sent to you gäsä” (1 K. 14:6: Ahijah to Jeroboam’s wife), 
gäsä refers not to the form (“hard words”) but to the content of the message.>* 

(c) But gäsä can also refer to form: Saul may answer Jonathan harshly (1 S. 20:10); 
Rehoboam answers the people harshly (1 K. 12:13 = 2 Ch. 10:13). 

(d) The fem. pl. adj. gäsöt functions as a neuter with adverbial force: “speak 
harshly” (Gen. 42:7,30: Joseph to his brothers), “without familiarity or personal in- 
volvement.”55 Cf. ‘dnd ‘azzét in contrast to dibber tah*niinim*® and dibber rakköt (Job 
40:27[41:3]) par. tah*niinim. 


V. Problems. The word migsd, “cucumber field,” in Isa. 1:8 and Jer. 10:5 is related 


— + 


to *gissaä (Nu. 11:5); like migseh, “well-set hair” (Isa. 3:24), it derives from qšh II.5” 
Gerleman derives migsä in Jer. 10:5 from qšh I, “rigid”: “rigid structure” (cf. the ver- 
sions, which translate it as “hammered iron,” similarly to Ex. 25:18, etc.).>® 

With respect to the cherubim (Ex. 25:18; 37:7), the lampstand (25:31 ,36; 37:17,22; 
Nu. 8:4), and the trumpets (Nu. 10:2; also Sir. 50:16), the translations vary: “wrought, 
hammered metalwork” (from gsh II),? “hammered work” (cf. ngyd’ in Tgs.), or “of 


50. M. Noth, Könige. BK LX/1 (1983), 273. 

51. See IIL.2.c above. 

52. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1989), 1,4. 
53. M. Dahood, Psalms II. AB XVII (1968), 78. 

54. Brockelmann, Synt, $93n. 

55. Gerleman, p. 412; cf. GK, $122g. 

56. See VIL4 below. 

57. HAL, Il, 629. 

58. Pp. 413-14. 

59. HAL, III, 629. 

60. B. S. Childs, Exodus. OTL (1974), 513; M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), in loc. 
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one piece” (from gsh 1).°! The last is the interpretation of the talmudic and medieval 
Jewish scholars, and comports best with migsä ‘ahat (Ex. 25:36; 37:22). 

The meaning of hitgds*sa (hithpael) wäagössü in Zeph. 2:1 is unclear; most identify 
it with qšš rather than gäsä 1.°* But Gray translates: “Harden yourselves and stand 
firm”; Gerleman’s rendering is similar: “Be sober and become sober.”®? 


VI. gsh. The root gsh is related to gäsä semantically and perhaps also etymologi- 
cally (cf. the Arab. verb gasaha, “be hard,” and the OSA noun gsh, “harshness, vio- 
lence’). The verb occurs only twice in the OT, both times in the hiphil: (a) with /éb as 
object: “You [ Yahweh] harden our heart, so that we do not fear you” (Isa. 63:17; cf. gsh 
+ léb in Ex. 7:3); (b) without an object:® “It [the ostrich] makes its young hard” or “It 
deals cruelly with its young” (Job 39:16). There is one more occurrence of the verb in 
Sir. 30:12 (+ wmrh bk; the text uses the ambiguous form wyšąh). 

VII. Lexical Field. Several terms function as synonyms of gäsä; they may appear 
in parallel in the same clause, in similar constructions, or in identical contexts. (1) — 
TAN Gmas + léb: Yahweh hardens the heart of Sihon (Dt. 2:30, par. higsä ‘et-riihd); 
Zedekiah hardened his heart (2 Ch. 36:13, par. higsä 'orpö). (2) > PM hzq: with léb 
par. g°5e pänim (Ezk. 2:4), with pänim (Jer. 5:3), with mésah par. q‘Sé leb (Ezk. 3:7), 
and with yad ‘al (Ezk. 3:14).°’ (3) > 123 kabed: with leb (Ex. 7:13, etc.); both gsh and 
kbd appear with the same meaning as attributes of the nouns milhämä and “béda. 
(4) > 19 z: par. gasä (Gen. 49:7; Cant. 8:6; cf. also Jgs. 3:10; Prov. 18:23). Antonyms 
of gasä include qll,68 rkk,6? and grn.” 


VIII. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls we find the following expressions 
using gãšâ/qāšeh: ‘wrp gsh (1QH fr. 12:4; 1QS 5:5 [with Imwi ‘writ ysr; cf. Dt. 
10:16]); qšy wrp (1QS 6:25); Sr ygsw t wrpm (4Q182 1:2-3); g5w b'wrpm (4Q504 
4:7); the unusual /bb gwSy (1QM 14:7),’! par. gwyy rsh; and [gw] Sy !bb (4Q497 1:4) 

Zipor 


61. Gerleman, 412-13. 

62. W. Rudolph, Zephanja. KAT XIIV3 (1975), 271; HAL, IM, 1155. 

63. Gray, 407; Gerleman, 414. 

64. Beeston, 108. 

65. See IV.5 above. 

66. See IV.9 above. 

67. See Ill.2.c and IV.8 above. 

68. See IV.7 above. 

69. See IIIl.1.a and IV.9.d above. 

70. See III.2.e above. 

71. See Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light Against the Sons of Darkness 
(Eng. trans. Oxford, 1962), 326-27; C.-H. Hunzinger, ZAW 69 (1957) 138-39. 
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WW) gäsar; VP geser; DWP gissurim 





I. 1. Occurrences, Basic Meaning, Etymology; 2. LXX. II. Meaning: 1. Bind; 2. Conspire. II. 
Sirach. 


I. 1. Occurrences, Basic Meaning, Etymology. The word group gäsar occurs a to- 
tal of 60 times in the OT (only in Hebrew). The verb appears 36 times in the gal 
(with the possible addition of the conjectural emendation in Jer. 12:6'), twice each in 
the niphal and piel, once in the pual, and 3 times in the hithpael (a hiphil has been 
conjectured in Isa. 8:13-142). There are two derived nouns, geser and gisSurim. The 
former occurs 14 times (emending the corrupt text of Ezk. 22:25 on the basis of 
LXX?), the latter twice (plus a possible cj. in Job 8:144). An additional derived noun 
migsär has been conjectured in Isa. 8:14.° There are 5 additional occurrences of the 
word group in Sirach, 2 of the verb in gal and 3 of geSer (although the latter in 41:18 
is uncertain®). 

The basic meaning is “bind (on).” This is the meaning conveyed by the verb in 13 
occurrences of the gal, as well as by the niphal (pass. or reflexive), the piel 
(resultative’), and the noun gis$urim.® In the majority of occurrences, however, the 
Stative sense “be associated” is determinative, always understood as an association of 
persons engaged in a conspiracy, so that the root comes to mean “conspire.” This is true 
for the majority of occurrences of the gal, as well as for the hithpael (with effectively 
the same meaning as the qal) and for the noun geSer.? 

Besides the OT, the word group is found in Middle Hebrew and hence in Jewish Ar- 
amaic; here, however, it generally conveys only the transitive meaning “bind” (even in 
the case of the noun geSer'®). Here belong also two Hebrew occurrences in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. There are no immediate analogues in other Semitic languages. The as- 


gäsar. P. R. Ackroyd, “The Verb Love — Ghéb in the David-Jonathan Narratives — A Foot- 
note,” VT 25 (1975) 213-14; G. R. Driver, “Two Misunderstood Passages of the OT,” JTS 6 
(1955) 82-87; C. A. Evans, “An Interpretation of Isa 8,1 1-15 Unemended,” ZAW 97 (1985) 122- 
23; E. E. Platt, “Jewelry of Bible Times and the Catalog of Isa 3:18-23," AUSS 17 (1979) 71-84, 
189-210. 


. See IL.2 below. 

. See IL.2 below. 

See BHS. 

. See II.1 below. 

. See IL.2 below. 

. See III below. 

. HP, 189. 

. The meaning of this noun is discussed in II.1 below. 
9. See II.2 below for a discussion of the special meaning Driver postulates for the noun in Isa. 

8:12-14. 
10. Jastrow, 1432. 
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sumption of a relationship with Akk. kasäru(m)/keser, “restore,”'! is highly dubious. 
But the root is probably related to > 2? I gäsar, with parallels in other Semitic lan- 
guages. 

There is a highly uncertain inscriptional occurrence in Lachish ostracon 5.'* The qal 
passive participle and the pual participle in Gen. 30:41-42 present a problem. The con- 
text suggests the meaning “strong,” but such a meaning is hard to reconcile with the 
stated basic meaning of gäsar.!? We should probably think in terms of derivation from 
a different root, possibly related to Arab. gaswarat, “strong, powerful,” from gasara, 
“force, compel.” !* 


2. LXX. Except in Gen. 44:30 and Prov. 7:3, the LXX uses dein and its compounds 
as well as aphdptein (exäptein) to represent the qal of the verb with the meaning 
“bind.” For the meaning “conspire,” it usually uses systréphesthai (in Am, 7:10 a con- 
struction with systrophé, in 2 Chronicles always epitithesthai, in 1 K. 15:27 
perikathizein, in 2 K. 12:21 dein, and elsewhere still other verbs meaning “come to- 
gether”). In Gen. 30:42 episémos represents the qal passive participle. For the piel we 
find peritithesthai in Isa. 49:18 and syniénai desmon in Job 38:31; for the hithpael we 
find systréphesthai in 2 K. 9:14 and epitithesthai in 2 Ch. 24:25-26. There are no LXX 
equivalents for the niphal and pual (late recensions have syndeisthai for the niphal in 
| S. 18:1). The usual equivalents for gefer are syndesmos and systremma; systrophé 
and synapsis occur once each; in 2 Ch. 23:13 we find epitithesthai, in 2 Ch. 25:27 
epithesis, in 2 K. 17:4 adikéa, and in Isa. 8:12 sklērós.!5 In Jer. 2:32 gisSurim is repre- 
sented by stéthodesmis; it has no direct equivalent in Isa. 3:20. In the book of Sirach 
the verb is represented by katadesmeüein in 7:8 and geser by mömos; the figura 
etymologica in 13:12 is translated freely with kdkdsis and desmös (pl.).'® 


II. Meaning. 

1. Bind. When it has the transitive meaning “bind,” the verb is associated in the first 
instance with concrete objects. A thread or cord is bound on something to make it rec- 
ognizable (Gen. 38:28; Josh. 2:18,21). The city wall of Jerusalem is joined together (by 
interlocking stone, Neh. 3:38[Eng. 4:6], niphal). This meaning can also have theologi- 
cal import. As a symbolic act Jeremiah is to tie a stone to a scroll and throw it into the 
Euphrates to prophesy the fall of Babylon (Jer. 51:63; cf. v. 64). The texts in the book 
of Job serve to demonstrate the infinite greatness of God’s creative power in contrast to 
the limitations imposed on human actions. Unlike God, no human being ıs able to bind 
(piel) the chains of the Pleiades to keep them in their place (38:31)'’ or tie Leviathan 


11. CAD, K, 284-86; AHw, I, 461-62: cf. GesB, 732; HAL, M, 1153. 

12. DISO, 268; KAI, no. 195. 

13. GesB, 733: “be firmly bound” = “be taut, strong.” 

14. Lane, 7:2522; also GesB, 732-33; cf. KBL*, 1076. 

15. See 1.1 above for Ezk. 22:25. 

16. For a discussion of 41:18 see III below. 

17.3515 kökab II.1; for a different interpretation see G. Fohrer, Hiob. KAT XV1(1963), 507. 
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on a leash like a child’s pet (Job 40:29[41:5]: cf. God's playing with Leviathan in Ps. 
104:26).'8 Nor can a human tie a wild ox to a rope and use it for plowing (Job 39:10). 
In the prophetic promise recorded in Isa. 49:18, the ornaments that a bride binds on 
(piel)!? symbolize the honor and glory of Zion in the coming time of salvation, after the 
exiles return. 

An abstract noun may be the object of the verb when used figuratively. For example, 
the Israelites are to bind the commandments“? of Deuteronomy on their hands as signs 
of remembrance?! (Dt. 6:8; 11:18) — i.e., the commandments are to be constantly 
present to Israel as a precious and inalienable possession. We find a similar image in 
Prov. 3:3; 6:21; 7:3, here with reference to the instructions and commandments of par- 
ents and wisdom teachers (cf. 3:1 [to which v. 3a refers, v. 3a probably being a second- 
ary addition}; 6:20; 7:1-2).23 Prov. 6:21a (in contrast to v. 21b) speaks not concretely 
of a part of the body to which ornaments are commonly bound but abstractly of the /2b 
as the core of the human person,** thus making clear that the end in view is inward as- 
similation of instruction. Conversely, 22:15 states that folly ( iwwelet)> is bound up in 
the heart of a boy — i.e., it is a fundamental constituent of his nature. Finally, when the 
text states that the nepes of one human being is bound up with that of another (Gen. 
44:30; 1 S. 18:1 [nıphal]), it also envisions a tie emerging from within and embracing 
the entire being of both; in this context nepes suggests primarily the element of desire 
that is characteristic of human beings.*® (In 1 S. 18:1 the meaning “conspire” may also 
stand in the background, as a proleptic literary allusion to 22:8,13.)*’ 

The niphal participle in CD 13:19 also has to do with the binding of human beings, 
in this case members of the Qumran community; but the fragmentary state of the text 
prevents a clear understanding of the nature of the binding. 

The basic meaning “bind” is probably reflected also in the noun gisSurim, which de- 
notes some kind of adornment for a woman, especially a bride, that was probably tied 
on (Isa. 3:20; Jer. 2:32). Possibly it refers to breast bands (so interpreted by LXX in Jer. 
2:32).28 In Job 8:14 the emendation gis$urö gayit, “summer threads,” has been pro- 
posed.?? The noun geser in CD 13:10 also deserves mention in this context; there (as in 
Middle Hebrew?) it has the meaning “bond, fetter,” and is used as a metaphor for so- 
cial coercion and oppression. 


18. In”? liwydtan. 

19. On “dî see > MTY ‘dâ IV.2. 

20. On d’bärim (6:6, 11:18) > 3T däbar V.5.b. 

21. 3 AW ôr MI.2.d. 

22. O. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1983), 32-33. 

23. > VOR Tmar IV.2 (Emer); 7180 miswä I.7; > WN törä. 

24. > 3° iēb V. 

25. > IR “wil. 

26. > UDI nepes IV.2. 

27. Ackroyd; see Il.2 below. 

28. See 1.2 above; also Wildberger, /saiah 1-12 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1991), 152. 
29. BHS; HAL, Ill, 1154: see F. Horst, Hiob. BK XVI/1 (1983), 126, 133. 
30. See I.1 above. 
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2. Conspire. When the verb and the noun geSer reflect the stative meaning “be 
bound,” they refer primarily to persons bound in a conspiracy, with the goal of depos- 
ing and slaying the reigning king and usurping the empty throne. Used in this sense, 
the word group appears mostly in the books of Kings together with the parallel texts in 
2 Chronicles, since these are the texts that speak most frequently of such occasions. 
Successful attempts to usurp power, always associated with a change of dynasty and 
therefore entailing not just the slaying of the king himself but also the eradication of 
his entire family, are attested particularly for the northern kingdom. In the relevant 
texts the usurper himself, as the protagonist, is always the subject of the verb (1 K. 
15:27; 16:9,16,20; 2 K. 9:14 [hithpael]; 10:9; 15:10,15,25.30; with geser in figura 
etymologica: 1 K. 16:20; 2 K. 15:15,30).?' 

For the southern kingdom the text records only times when the king was slain but 
the coup as a whole was unsuccessful. In these instances the verb always has a plural 
subject. When the subject is explicit, it is the “bddim of the slain king,?? who are them- 
selves finally killed (2 K. 12:21[20; cf. 14:5]; 21:23-24 par. 2 Ch. 24:25-26 [hithpael; 
cf. 25:3]; 33:24-25). The “baddim were probably also involved in the conspiracy men- 
tioned in 2 K. 14:19 (par. 2 Ch. 25:27); we may assume that its failure, implicit in v. 2] 
(2 Ch. 26:1), meant that they suffered the same consequences. In 2 K. 12:21(20); 
14:19; 2 Ch. 25:27, we find figura etymologica with geser. In all these instances the ac- 
tual goal of the conspiracy remains unclear: the overthrow of the Davidic dynasty itself 
or just the enthronement of a different Davidide. In each case, however, the subject of 
the verb is plural, so that the attempted coup is depicted as a purely collective act; from 
this observation we may conclude that none of the conspirators expected to usurp the 
throne himself. At least the present texts suggest such an interpretation; the same is 
probably true in the case of those named in 2 K. 12:22(21), itself a secondary addition. 
The second possibility quite clearly holds true for the undertaking described in 2 K. 11 
(2 Ch. 22:10-23:21), which is successful: at its conclusion a new Davidide is en- 
throned. In this case, however, the purpose of the coup is to remove a usurper in order 
to restore the earlier dynasty; there the usurper herself describes the coup as a geSer 
(2 K. 11:14; 2 Ch. 23:13). 

Outside the books of Kings and Chronicles, only two passages use the word group 
to describe a conspiracy against the reigning king. The first is Absalom’s attempted 
usurpation, for which he quickly gained so many supporters that the text can speak of a 
conspiracy involving the whole population (2 S. 15:12b); here the noun geser denotes 
popular conspiracy. Its significance is further underlined by the adherence of so experi- 
enced a counselor as Ahithophel (v. 31; cf. v. 12a; 16:23). The other instance is a con- 
spiracy aimed at the overthrow of Saul and the usurpation of his throne by David, in- 
volving both Jonathan and the priests of Nob (1 S. 22:8,13; cf. v. 7). According to the 
present text, however, this conspiracy was only a fantasy rooted in Saul’s suspicious 
nature. 


31. For a discussion of the slaying of the king and his family > 121 nkh 11.2.b. 
32. On their title and function > 739 ‘Gbad IILS. 
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Other passages use the word group in a modified or figurative sense. The charge that 
Amos has been conspiring (Am. 7:10) does not mean that he has been an active partici- 
pant in a conspiracy but that his (public) message (v. 11) has the same effect as the sub- 
versive activity of genuine conspirators. Neh. 4:2(8) refers to the formation of a coali- 
tion by the opponents of rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem (v. 1[7]) as a conspiracy. 
More precisely, however, the goal was only to prevent the building of the wall by 
means of a secretly planned ambush (v. 5[11]). The text uses the verb gäsar to make 
very clear the danger and perfidy of this design. The verb is probably also intended to 
stigmatize the design as a subversive act against the sovereignty of the Persian Empire 
and against Nehemiah as the representative of royal authority.°- 

A subversive alliance with Egypt to support Israel’s treachery against the Assyrian 
emperor is recorded in 2 K. 17:4. Although this alliance is not intended to dethrone the 
emperor, it endangers the totality of the empire embodied in his person and is therefore 
treated as a personal attack. Jer. 11:9 applies the same idea to Israel in a theological 
statement of Israel's treachery against Yahweh (cf. v. 10b), here interpreted as an inter- 
nal situation within Israel. The attack on a prophet characterized by 2 Ch. 24:21 as a 
conspiracy is likewise ultimately directed against Yahweh (v. 19) and is therefore con- 
demned above all as a sign of apostasy from him. 

That the prophet Jeremiah sees himself as the target of a conspiracy is clear from 
Jer. 12:6, if the text is emended in this sense.*+ The problem of textual emendation also 
arises in Isa. 8:12-14. In v. 12 geSer probably refers to the planned coup mentioned in 
7:5-6, in the context of the Syro-Ephraimite War (Evans's theory that it reflects the 
people's judgment of Isaiah’s appearance in 7:1 ff. is highly unlikely). The noun refers 
either to the designs of the allies themselves, a sense similar to that in Neh. 4:2(8), or, 
more likely, to a coup plotted by a circle of conspirators in Jerusalem to advance the in- 
terests of allies.*> The parallelism in vocabulary between vv. 12b and 13b suggests that 
originally the word group gäsar was represented in v. 13a, parallel to 12a, and that 
tagdisü should be viewed as either a corruption or a later correction of a hiphil of the 
verb (“view as a conspirator’).°° In other words, the people should not fear the putative 
conspiracy spoken of in v. 12a; they should fear Yahweh, who acts like a conspirator 
against his people. In this case the word migdä$ in v. 14a should be replaced by a hiphil 
participle of the verb (“conspirator”) or by the noun *migsär (“conspiracy”).?’ The 
question remains, however, whether the text of v. 13a should not be left as it stands. 
The passage would then mean that the people should not fear the conspiracy (v. 12a), 
but should recognize Yahweh alone and absolutely as holy, and therefore fear him 
alone. In this case only v. 14a would involve a corruption or a later correction.?3 


33. A. H. Gunneweg, Nehemia. KAT XIX/2 (1987), 81. 

34. See BHS; W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT XII (1968), 80; also HAL, II, 1153. 

35. Wildberger, BK X/1?, 337. 

36. BHS; HAL, ill, 1153; cf. Wildberger, 334-35. 

37. See, respectively, BHS; Wildberger, /saiah 1—12, 357-58. For a different interpretation 
see B. Duhm, Jesaja. HKAT IIV/I (1968), 83-84; cf. BHK. 

38. See also > WTP gdé 11.5. 
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Driver proposes a different theory.?? Taking the LXX as his point of departure,* he 
assumes the meaning “difficulty” for geser in v. 12a. He also believes that v. 13a origi- 
nally contained a hiphil of the verb, with the meaning “find difficult.” Finally, he finds 
a hiphil participle in v. 14a, with the meaning “cause of difficulty.” There is no need, 
however, to postulate such a special meaning of the word group in this single OT pas- 
Sage. 


HI. Sirach. The rendering of the word group in Sirach is a matter of debate. Smend 
postulates the special meaning “transgress(ion)” for all occurrences in the book, but 
general usage elsewhere casts doubt on this approach.*! We must distinguish a variety 
of meanings. If the LXX rendering is not totally inaccurate, the basic meaning “bind” 
may be assumed in 7:8 and 13:12. The idea behind 7:8 may be that a sinner who com- 
mits a sin a second time binds it on like a piece of jewelry, thus taking full possession 
of it (cf. Dt. 6:8; Prov. 3:342); in this case At’ would be the object of the two preceding 
verbs.” In 13:12 ga@Sar geSer would be translated “put on fetters,” as a metaphor for 
oppression, appropriate to the cruelty mentioned in v. 12a (cf. geser in CD 13:10%); 
most interpreters, however, assume the meaning “conspire.”* In 11:31, however, it is 
preferable to translate geser as “conspiracy,” an accurate characterization of the perfid- 
ious danger posed by a slanderer (v. 31a, mhmdyk understood as denoting a group of 
persons). In 41:18 a clear interpretation is precluded by the simple fact that geser ap- 
pears only in the Masada ms.; ms. B reads Seger: 

Conrad 


39. Pp. 82-84. 

40. See 1.2 above. 

41. R. Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach (Berlin, 1906), in loc. 
42. See II.1 above. 

43. For other proposed interpretations see HAL, III, 1154. 

44. See II.1 above. 

45. G. Sauer, Jesus Sirach. JSHRZ 11V5 (1981), 538. 
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I. Etymology. II. Ancient Near East. III. OT Usage: 1. Occurrences; 2. Constructions; 3. 
Hunting; 4. War; 5. Rainbow; 6. Figurative Use. IV. LXX. V. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


geset. W. F. Albright and G. E. Mendenhall, “The Creation of the Composite Bow in Canaanite 
Mythology,” JNES 1 (1942) 227-29; H. Balfour, “On the Structure and Affinities of the Compos- 
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I, Etymology. In the OT Heb. geset means “bow” — either concretely as an instru- 
ment for hunting or war (or a rainbow) or figuratively as a symbol of power, sovereignty, 
war, etc.! It is a primary noun, well attested in the other Semitic languages: Akk. 
gastu(m),? Eblaite ga-sü,? Ugar. gst,4 Pun. gst,> Old Aram. gSt(*),6 Jewish Aram. gst(’),? 
Sam. gäst,® Palm. gast/qast’,? Mand. qašta,!0 Syr. gesta’,'! Arab. gaus, '? and Eth. qast. !3 


ite Bow, Journal of the Anthropological Institute 19 (1890) 220-50; W. B. Barrick, “Elisha and 
the Magic Bow,” VT 35 (1985) 354-63; U. Bechmann, “Bogen,” NBL, 316-17; H. Bonnet, Die 
Waffen der Völker des alten Orients (Gütersloh, 1926); R. Borger, “Hiob XXXIX 23 nach dem 
Qumran-Targum,” VT 27 (1977) 102-5; idem, “Die Waffenträger des Königs Darius,” VT 22 
(1972) 385-98; B. Couroyer, “L'arc d'airain,” RB 72 (1965) 508-14: idem, “Corne et arc,” RB 73 
(1966) 510-21; idem, “NHT: ‘encorder un arc’?” RB 88 (1981) 13-18; W. Decker, “Bogen,” 
LexÄg, I, 842-44; idem, Die physische Leistung Pharaos (Cologne, 1971); idem and J. Klauck, 
“Königliche Bogenschiessleistungen in der 18. ägyptischen Dynastie)” Kölner Beiträge zur 
Sportwissenschaft 3 (1974) 23-55; L. Dürr, “Zum altorientalischen Gedankenkreis ‘Der König als 
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Biblical Heb. geSet survives in the Dead Sea Scrolls as well as in Rabbinic He- 
brew.!* The only derivative in Biblical Hebrew is the noun gas$$ät, “quiver,” a hapax 
legomenon in Gen. 21:20,'> well attested in Post-Biblical Hebrew as the term for the 
zodiacal sign Saggitarius;!® cf. the Aramaic loanword géSet, “bowshot” (Ps. 60:6 [Eng. 
4]), also a hapax legomenon.!’ 


II. Ancient Near East. In all probability the earliest civilizations of the ancient 
Near East knew only the simple wooden bow consisting of a flexible stave of wood, oc- 
casionally reinforced with twisted sinew or cord, with its ends held together by a bow- 
string. Greater range was achieved by the recurved bow, with its bowstring closer to the 
grip; it is documented for the Middle Bronze IIA period in an Egyptian tomb paint 
ing.!® In Mesopotamia an improved bow was developed, the so-called composite bow, 
consisting of several wooden laminae bound or glued together. This type of bow was 
introduced into Palestine during the Late Bronze Age!? and into Egypt during the New 
Kingdom. Although the composite bow was actually made of wood, its back could be 
covered with dense sinew and its interior curves reinforced with horn.?? The greatest 
elasticity, however, was offered by the recurved composite bow, a combination attested 
at Mari as early as the Early Bronze Age.?! 

Although the OT speaks of a bow of bronze (geset-n“hüsä, 2 S. 22:35 par. Ps. 
18:35[34]; Job 20:24), there is no archeological evidence for such bows apart from two 
found at Susa, clearly to be understood as votive offerings. Like the well-known horn 
bow from Egypt, such copper bows are not nearly elastic enough to function effectively 
as a bow for hunting or war. 

With these exceptions, only wooden bows have been found in the ancient Near East, 
and these only in Egypt, where the climate is favorable for preserving wood. In Pales- 
tine, by contrast, there is only indirect evidence like the flint arrowheads from Neo- 
lithic Jericho“? and later arrowheads of iron and bronze. 

The bowstring (yeter Il, Ps. 11:2; Job 30:11;2* metär, Ps. 21:13[12]) could be made 
of animal sinew or cords of twisted hemp or linen.*5 To preserve its tension, the bow 
was not bent until just before use.2° The bow might be bent by hand (hirkib yäd ‘al- 
haggeset, 2 K. 13:16) or by pressing a foot against the curve of the bow (därak geset, 


14. See, respectively, V below; Jastrow, 1433. 

15. HAL, Ill, 1156. 

16. Jastrow, 1433. 

17. Wagner, 273; KBL, Ill, 1056. 

18. AOB, no. 51; ANEP, no. 3. 

19. G. Loud, Megiddo: Seasons of 1935-39, II (Chicago, 1948), pl. 152, no. 154. 
20. Albright and Mendenhall; Sukenik; Weippert, 50. 
21. Yadin, “Earliest Representation.” 

22. B. Grdseloff, ZAS 74 (1938) 52-55, 136-39. 

23. Weippert, 50. 

24. AuS, VI, 330-31. 

25. AOB, no. 252. 

26. TGP, 5. 
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Ps. 11:2, etc.).7 The more general term is mäsak baggeset, “draw the bow” (1 K. 
22:34; 2 Ch. 18:33).8 

When shooting, the archer (réméh geset, Jer. 4:29, Ps. 78:9; topés haggeset, Am. 
2:15) holds the bow in his left hand and draws the bowstring with his right, while 
nocking the arrow (hés, with geset, 2 K. 13:15 [twice]; Isa. 5:28; 7:24; Jer. 50:14; Ezk. 
39:3,9; Ps. 11:2; Lam. 3:12; 1 Ch. 12:2; also ben 'aspä, Lam. 3:13; ben-geset, Job 
41:20[28]; cf. könen geSet, “lay an arrow firmly on the bow, ready the bow to shoot,” 
Ps. 7:13[12]; hiphil, 2 Ch. 26:14).29 On his left arm the archer wears a leather arm-and- 
finger guard for protection against the bowstring as it flies back.*° 

Arrows were carried in a quiver (‘asp@ [Akk. isparu])?! on the archer’s back (Isa. 
22:6; 49:2; Jer. 5:16 [text?]; Ps. 127:5; Job 39:23). Another word for “quiver” is *r‘li 
(Gen. 27:3). The bow, too, could be kept in a leather case (*seler; Akk. Sal/tu);>* this 
could be part of the equipment of a foot soldier, but it could also be fastened to a char- 
iot.33 

The range of a composite bow could exceed a hundred yards.?* Archery demanded 
skill; it was practiced in various ways, including shooting at a target (1 S. 20:20).35 


Ill. OT Usage. 

1. Occurrences. The primary noun geSet appears 76 times in OT Hebrew. Its occur- 
rences are distributed as follows: 10 each in Jeremiah and Psalms; 7 in Genesis; 6 in 
Proto-Isaiah; 5 each in 1 Kings and 1 Chronicles; 4 each in 2 Kings, Hosea, and 
2 Chronicles; 3 each in | Samuel, 2 Samuel, Zechariah, and Job; 2 each in Lamenta- 
tions and Nehemiah; and | each in Joshua, Deutero-Isaiah, Trito-Isaiah, Amos, and 
Habakkuk.* 


2. Constructions. The noun geet is used in a variety of constructions. Among these 
are: därak geet, “bend the bow [by pressing a foot against its curve]” (Isa. 5:28; 21:15; 
Jer. 46:9; 50:14,29; 51:3; Jer. 46:9; 50:14,29; 51:3; Zec. 9:13; Ps. 7:13[12]; 11:2; 
37:14; Lam. 2:4; 3:12; 1 Ch. 5:18; 2 Ch. 14:7[8]);3’ hörä baggeset, “shoot with the 


27. Bonnet, 133-34; R. Ghirschman, Syr 35 (1958) 61-72; Yadin, Art of Warfare, 2:453; HAL, 
I, 231; Rüterswörden, 257-58. 

28. Rüterswörden: “bend the bow.” See II.2 below. 

29. See also > PN hés. See also for Egypt: AOB, nos. 53, 105, 112; ANEP, nos. 333, 341; for 
Assyria: AOB, nos. 119, 130, 132; ANEP, no. 368. 

30. Egypt: H. S. K. Bakry, OrAnt 6 (1967) 227-28, 240; Assyria: Hrouda, pl. 21.10-14; for 
ills. see Weippert, 49. 

31. HAL, 1, 96. 

32. Borger, “Waffenträger.” 

33. For the former, in Egypt, see Yadin, Art of Warfare, 1:185, 199; in Assyria, see AOB, no. 138; 
ANEP. no. 371. For the latter see AOB, nos. 72, 78, 119; ANEP, nos. 314-16, 333; Weippert, 50. 

34. Korfmann, 17-20; but cf. Rüterswörden, 253-54. 

35. AOB, no. 53; ANEP, no. 390; Schäfer; Dürr, Decker, Physische Leistung, 80-122; Decker 
and Klauck; Keel, “Bogen,” 169. 

36. On conjectural emendations see HAL, III, 1156. 

37. — TIT derek; Bonnet, 133-34. 
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bow” (1 S. 31:3; 1 Ch. 10:3; yrh I hiphil ptcp., “archer,” 1 S. 31:3; 2 S. 11:24 Q; qal 
ptcp. 1 Ch. 10:3); könen geSet, “lay an arrow firmly on the bow” = “ready the bow to 
shoot” (Ps. 7:13[12]; cf. the hiphil in 2 Ch. 26:14); mäsak baggeset, “draw the bow” 
(1 K. 22:34; 2 Ch. 18:33); nihat (piel) geset, “press the bow [to bend it]” (2 S. 22:35 
par. Ps. 18:35[34]; cf. the niphal, “penetrate” [of arrows] in Ps. 38:3[2]); näsag I 
geSet, “arm oneself with a bow” (1 Ch. 12:2; 2 Ch. 17:17; Ps. 78:9 with rämä geset 
[gloss?]); Zrâ geset, “bare one’s bow” (Hab. 3:9 cj.); hirkib ydd ‘al geset, “bend one’s 
bow by hand” (2 K. 13:16); rama geet, “shoot with the bow” (Jer. 4:29; Ps. 78:9; cf. 
geset r‘miyd, “treacherous bow,” Hos. 7:16; Ps. 78:57); and tapas haqgeset, “shoot 
with the bow” (Am. 2:15). 


3. Hunting. The commonest form of hunting in the ancient Near East was with bow 
(geset) and arrow (hés). People hunted both in pursuit of food and to prevent attack by 
danger beasts of prey — in Syria and Palestine primarily the lion (‘aryéh), the bear 
(dob, 2 K. 2:24; Am. 5:19), and the wild ox (r“@m/rem, Job 39:9). Among the animals 
hunted for food, Dt. 14 mentions the fallow deer (‘ayydl, fem. 'ayyelet/'ayyalä), the ga- 
zelle (s*bi), and the roebuck (yahmür), all of which were brought to Solomon’s table 
(1 K. 5:3[4:23]), as well as the wild goat (‘agq6), the bison(?) (dišôn I), and a species 
of gazelle (*zemer). The ibex (or mountain goat?) (ya@‘él) and the wild ass (‘Gréd, ‘ayir) 
should probably also be included. The OT does not provide many details for the use of 
bow and arrow in hunting (sayid I, Gen. 10:9; 25:27; cf. *sayydd, “hunter”: Jer. 16:16; 
and the verb > TIS swd, Gen. 27:3; Lam. 3:52; etc.). Maag is probably correct in his 
theory that the conflict between Esau and Jacob contains echoes of a myth in which 
Isaac’s words represent Esau as an early stage of civilization that was later superseded: 
“Now then, take your weapons, your quiver and your bow (kélékd tely’kä w*qgaStekda), 
and go out to the field, and hunt game [Q: sayid; K: sydh] for me” (Gen. 27:3).38 

Hunting also lies behind the description of the devastation of the land of Judah in 
Isaiah’s aide-mémoire to Ahaz during the Syro-Ephraimite War: the land will be trans- 
formed into a wilderness into which people will go only “with bow and arrow” (Isa. 
7:24).39 


4. War. In the early period the weapons used by the Israelite militia were naturally 
primitive. The OT accounts mention the following: sling (gela‘I), a “strap with a wide 
lappet in the middle to hold a stone”;*0 battle-ax (mappés; also patti§); club (tötäh); 
spear (h“nit); scimitar (kidön); lance (römah); dagger or short sword (hereb);*! and 
bow and arrow. 

Obviously the military bow was relatively rare in Syria and Palestine in the pre- 
Assyrian period, being used only by members of the upper class: the king (2 K. 13:15; 
Ps. 18:35[34]; 45:6[5]), the crown prince (1 S. 20:20; 2 S. 1:22), and military command- 


38. V. Maag, TZ 13 (1957) 418-29. 

39. On the figurative usage of the hunting bow see III.6 below. 

40. H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT VII/1 (1973), 332. 
41. > 19N kereb. 
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ers (2 K. 9:24). To all appearances, it was not until the Assyrian period that archers be- 
came an established element of military forces, e.g., those of the Arameans (1 K. 22:34) 
the enemy from the north (Jer. 4:29; 6:23), as well as in Judah under King Uzziah (787- 
746; 2 Ch. 26:14). It is noteworthy that the tradition in 1 Ch. 12:1-7 includes among Da- 
vid’s warriors archers (nds*gé geSet), “who could shoot arrows and sling stones with ei- 
ther hand” (v. 2), whereas the earlier tradition in 2 S. 23:8ff. makes no mention of them 
(possibly because the text of 2 S. 23:8-39 is very poorly preserved).*? 


5. Rainbow. The rainbow (geset, always with be‘Gndn, “in the clouds,” Gen. 
9:13,14,16; Ezk. 1:28) plays a theologically significant role in the OT, clearly distinct 
from the figurative usage of the hunting bow or the military bow.*? Since Wellhausen, 
however, almost all exegetes have claimed that the flood narrative of P refers to a military 
bow laid down or hung up in the sky by the warrior Yahweh. Although the notion of di- 
vine archers is well known in Israel and its ancient Near Eastern neighbors, the rainbow 
in the flood narrative has nothing to do with this tradition. The rainbow, which probably 
stood at the end of a flood narrative in the precursor of P, signifies nothing more than “a 
natural phenomenon after rain or a thunderstorm.”* This enabled P to use the natural 
rainbow as a “sign of the covenant” (ôt b‘rit, Gen. 9:13). According to P, the sign associ- 
ated with the covenant serves as a pledge of God’s commitment to humanity.* 

Kronholm 


Rüterswörden has stressed once more a connection between the hunting bow and 
the bow in the clouds. First, the OT is familiar with the conception of Yahweh’s bow 
(Hab. 3:9; Lam. 2:4; 3:12); second, there is no need to view Yahweh’s bow in Gen. 9 as 
being bent and ready for battle. The sight of this bow laid aside and relaxed, without its 
bowstring,*’ provides a new perspective; for now this bow is “a sign recalling 
Yahweh's pledge never again to inflict destruction on the earth and its inhabitants . . . , 
symbolizing the end of the deadly conflict between Yahweh and the world he created.” 
The relaxed bow signalizes “the relaxation of tensions, the detente, between Yahweh 
and creation by reversal of a motif that had heralded the exile [as in Jer. 4:29; 6:23], the 
reversal of an image representing Yahweh’s enmity.’*3 

Fabry 


The bow in the clouds thenceforth bears witness to God’s yes to the created world 
and life within it: God alone guarantees that humankind will never be extinguished — 


42. J. H. Grønbæk, Die Geschichte vom Aufstieg Davids (Copenhagen, 1971), 95-96 n. 66. 

43. See III.6 below. 

44. See esp. H. Gunkel, Genesis. HKAT I (1977), 150-51; for an exhaustive bibliog. see 
Rüterswörden. 

45. C. Westermann, Genesis 1—11 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1984), 473, with bibliog. 

46. > MIR Gt; cf. Gen. 21:30; 38:17. — PMI b*rit. 

47. Rüterswörden, 247-48 nn. 2-3. 

48. Ibid., 259. 
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neither by natural catastrophes nor by wickedness and sin. “It reminds the Creator that, 
in assuming dominion over the ‘house of life’ of creation, in the conflict between jus- 
tice and compassion, wrath and mercy, God’s choice has always favored the fundamen- 
tal value ‘life.’ ”# 

In the account of Ezekiel’s call (Ezk. 1:1-3:15), the rainbow represents the splendor 
and appearance of God’s glory (1:28; cf. Sir. 43:11; 50:7).20 


6. Figurative Use. Figurative use of the noun geSet in the OT is common and varied. 
Often the bow serves as a general symbol for a long-distance weapon, in parallel with 
the short sword (hereb), which represents weapons used in close combat. The expres- 
sion “bow and (short) sword” (geset w*hereb, Hos. 2:20[18]) thus denotes weapons 
collectively (Gen. 48:22; Josh. 24:12; 1 S. 18:4; 2 S. 1:22; 2 K. 6:22; Isa. 21:15; Ps. 
44:7[6]; see also Ps. 7:13[12]; 37:14; 76:4[3]; 1 Ch. 5:18)! This usage shows that a 
formula like “take with one’s sword and bow” (Gen. 48:22: cf. 2 K. 6:22) is tantamount 
to “take by one’s own efforts.” In a hymnic prayer, conversely, the people of God af- 
firm: “Not in my bow do I trust, nor can my sword save me” (Ps. 44:7[6]). They trust 
only in Yahweh (the warrior), not in their own strength (cf. Josh. 24:12; Hos. 1:7). The 
bow can also function as a metaphor for “war” (e.g., gefet milhämä, Zec. 9:10). 

In Zec. 10:4, finally, the military bow stands for something quite different: along 
with “cornerstone” or “pinnacle” (pinnä; cf. Jgs. 20:2; 1 S. 14:38; Isa. 19:13; Zeph. 
3:6), “tent peg” (yatéd; cf. Gk. styloi [Gal. 2:9]),°? and “commander” (ndgés; cf. Isa. 
14:2,4), the “bow” is a metaphor for the charismatic leader of the eschaton. As we see 
in Isa. 21:16-17 and Job 29:20, the “bow” can also parallel “glory” (käböd). 

The bow can thus express the power and military might of a nation. Most of the OT 
passages using it in this sense, however, speak of the breaking of this bow. The earliest 
text is Hosea’s threat pronounced in the name of Yahweh: “On that day I will break the 
bow of Israel [geset yisra él, which could also mean ‘the bow Israel’; cf. Am. 5:253] in 
the valley of Jezreel” (Hos. 1:5). Similar words appear in an oracle of Yahweh against 
Elam, dating from 597 B.C.E.: “I am going to break the bow of Elam, the mainstay of 
their might (ré Sit g’bürtäm)” (Jer. 49:35; cf. also $br qal in Hos. 2:20[18]; piel in Ps. 
46:10[9]; 76:4[3]). But this oracle continues with a prophecy that Yahweh will set up 
his throne in Elam, a notion resembling the Egyptian notion of the pharaoh, who “with 
bent bow reigns enthroned over beasts or humans or both.”>* But the OT is clearly un- 
familiar with the conception of the peoples of the earth as nine bows under the feet of 
Pharaoh,>> although Ps. 83:7-9(6-8) names nine enemy peoples; see also the comms. 
on Ps. 110. 


49. Zenger, 181. 

50. > nal nögah; > 71132 käböd. 

51. See also Keel, Siegeszeichen, 26. 

52. R. Mach, Der Zaddik in Talmud und Midrasch (Leiden, 1957), 142. 
53. Keel, “Bogen,” 172 n. 136. 

54. Ibid., 153. 

55. Uphill; Säve-Söderbergh. 
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IV. LXX. The LXX normally uses tóxon to translate geset; on occasion this same 
word can also represent ‘aspd, “quiver” (Job 39:23), or hés, “arrow” (Ps. 64:4[3]; cf. 
also 1 Ch. 12:2). In a few cases we find téxeuma (Isa. 7:24; 13:18; 21:15,16). In the 
LXX toxötes, “archer,” translates such phrases as röbeh gassät (Gen. 21:20), dörek 
geset (2 Ch. 14:7), nöseq geset (2 Ch. 17:17), and töpes haggeset (Am. 2:15). 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. The noun geset occurs twice in the War Scroll from Qumran. 
The description of the equipment of the seven cavalry divisions mentions bows (qšt) 
along with circular shields (mgny ‘glh), lances (rmh), arrows (hsym), and war javelins 
(zrqwt mlhmh) (1QM 6:15-16). The meaning of the word gst in IQM 9:10-11 is uncer- 
tain; it appears that the expressions “circle of hands and towers” (glyl kpym wmgdlwt) 
and “bows and towers” (gst wmgdlwt) designate different battle formations. 

In IQH 6:30 the subject is the divine hero (gbwr): the oppressed righteous hymno- 
dist hopes devoutly that this hero “will bend his bow and break open the fortress” 
(wydrwk gbwr qštw wypth mswr). 

Kronholm 
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I. Etymology. The root ry) is attested most widely in the South Semitic languages: 
OSA r’y'; Eth. ré @ya, “see,” with the nominal derivatives ré @yat, “view, vision”; ra Gy, 
“viewer, observer”; ‘arayd, “image, form, example”; nérédy, “horizon”;? Arab. ra, 
“see,” with the deverbal nouns ra’y, “view, opinion”; ru'ya, “seeing, viewing, Inspec- 
tion”; ra'yä, “vision, dream”; mar'an, “sight, vision, apparition”; mir Gt, “mirror, re- 
flection”; ri d/riyd’, “eye service, hypocrisy”: rä'in, “viewer, observer.” Among the 
Canaanite languages, apart from Hebrew, r'y is found only in the closely related 
Moabite.* Ugar. r’ydn is uncertain.° Cassuto separates the text, reading r'y dn, which he 
translates as “great to look upon”;® Caquot sees a reference to the god Ra’idän.’ Aram. 
röw(ä), “appearance,” is probably a Canaanite loanword. 

In these languages r’y constitutes the semic basis for sensory perception: “see (with 
one’s eyes).” From this basic meaning evolve all the other aspects of perception. 


II. Ancient Near East. 
1. Canaanite. Outside the Hebrew Bible, ra@’@ occurs three times in the Lachish Letters. 
In one text the qal means “keep watch [from a military observation post], observe care- 


7, 6 


fully”: “. . . for we can no longer see [the signals] from Azekah.”? This fortified city is 
first mentioned in Josh. 10:10ff.; according to 2 Ch. 11:9, it was part of the ring of for- 
tresses established by Rehoboam.'° In contrast to the statement in Jer. 34:7, the letter indi- 
cates that Azekah had already fallen. The immediate context illustrates the perilous situa- 
tion of Jerusalem: “May my lord know that we are waiting for the signals from Lachish.”!! 
The hiphil ra @ means “cause to see [good health]; it occurs twice with Yahweh as subject 
in the complimentary formulas of an epistolary salutation!* and conclusion.'? 

Moabite, a closely related language, uses the gal and hiphil of ra @ in the sense of 
“(cause to) see [with satisfaction].”!* In the same inscription! derivation of the word 
ryt from rh is disputed.'® 


1. ContiRossini, 235; Biella, 473-74; Beeston, 112-13. 

2. LexLingAeth, 296-300. 

3. Wehr, 319-20. 

4. DISO. 268-69: KAI, 181.4,7. 

5. KTU, 1.3, I, 12-13. 

6. U. Cassuto, Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society 10 (1942/43) 50; idem, 
The Goddess Anath (Eng. trans. Jerusalem, 1971), 85, 110: cf. J. Aistleitner, ZAW 57 (1939) 210; 
WUS no. 2469; ANET?, 136; E. Ullendorff, JSS 7 (1962) 346: J. C. de Moor, Seasonal Patterns in 
the Ugaritic Myth of Ba‘lu. AOAT 16 (1971), 67. 

7. A. Caquot and M. Sznycer, Les religions du Proche-Orient asiatique (Paris, 1970), 391. 
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2. Egyptian. Egyptian does not possess a semic base comparable to South Sem./ 
Heb./Moab. r’{y) in generating an extensive and highly differentiated semantic field. It 
uses instead a variety of expressions for sensory perception. The most important are 
dgy,” ptr/pty,'® and h'y (noun: h’w),'? all three of which are found as early as the Pyra- 
mid Texts. 

The verb dgy denotes purely sensory apperception: “see [with one’s eyes],” e.g., 
someone's face or person, as well as enhanced forms of vision, “view, observe, notice,” 
e.g., the sun, the stars; recognize beauty, truth, goodness, but also “look beautifully or 
radiantly,” see into the future; as a royal title: “who may look upon everything that is 
holy,” or as a title of the sun, “which gives the power to see [= knowledge] to those who 
look upon it”; and finally “to see [= seek out, visit] someone”: the king (for an audi- 
ence), a god, the temple. 

The verb ptr/pty likewise denotes sensory perception, “see [with one’s eyes], but is 
usually used figuratively: to experience or find victory, benefits, hidden secrets; come 
to know someone or something. The term ptr is often used as an interjection to call at- 
tention at the beginning of a discourse and to lend solemnity to a treaty; the phrase hh 
ptr expresses a benediction. 

The semantic domain of rd‘@ niphal is covered by Egyp. h’y, which refers in the first 
instance to the rising of the sun and figuratively to its beautiful (= salvific) rising. From 
the sun, hy is transferred to gods and the pharaoh, e.g., “appear as a great god” in a tem- 
ple at a festival, appear before human beings at a festival. The pharaoh appears to the 
people similarly on his throne; he appears as promoter of justice, in a city, for battle, as 
victor. 

The verb gmh is well attested from the Middle Kingdom onward. It refers to the vi- 
sual faculty of the eyes in general; figuratively it means “observe, catch sight of,” e.g., 
one’s face in the water or in a mirror, the sun, enemies; “be farsighted = circumspect” 
in performing work; specialized sense: “see into the future or eternity”; also an excla- 
mation in dirges. From the Eighteenth Dynasty on, nw serves as a general term for the 
visual faculty. 


3. Akkadian. Akk. amäru is semantically equivalent to r@ä, which it resembles in 
range of meanings, nominal derivatives, and wide distribution of occurrences.? The 
entire semantic evolution of the verb is grounded in the visual faculty, in conjunction 
with ina ini, “I saw it all with my own eyes.” 

Besides sensory perception, amdru denotes complex perceptual processes such as 
“discover, experience, receive”; “experience good fortune,” “see hard times.” In some 
texts amdru takes on the meaning “find, come upon, determine, discover.” Used figura- 
tively, amdru appears in various semantic constellations: “find [after a search], select”; 


in a specialized sense, “obtain” an astronomical or mathematical result; also “learn, ex- 


17. WbAS, V, 497-98. 

18. WbAS, I, 564. 

19. WbAS, Ill, 239-41. 

20. For more details see AHw, I, 40-42: CAD, A/II, 5-27. 
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perience,” “examine, observe carefully,” “inspect”; also (in military contexts) “mus- 
ter”; finally, “care for, attend to,” particularly “seek out, visit.” 

Among many idiomatic expressions, we may single out amäru pänü, “behold some- 
one’s face,” especially the king’s. This expression derives from court ceremony; in the 
first instance it means “appear before the king” to demonstrate loyalty, then “be 
granted an audience,” in the case of someone who does not “constantly behold the face 
of the king.” i.e., someone not in the king’s service — a token of special favor that 
means life and good fortune. 

The idiom amdru $ama$, “behold the sun,” means “live.” The words “he will live 
long and behold the sun” refer to a full and happy life. 

The verb amdru appears also in cultic language and the vocabulary of prayer. Relı- 
gious texts employ it in its full semantic range. Omens such a birds, astronomical con- 
stellations, and blood are observed; demons appear; an individual receives a divine an- 
swer. Many texts say that the supplicant sees the favor of the deity. To “behold the 
face” of a particular god means concretely to come with prayer and sacrifice before the 
image or statue of that deity — exceptionally at a sacrificial site in a private house, as a 
rule in the temple — to receive favor and aid. “To behold the face of a deity” is not, 
however, a technical cultic term for “visit the temple”; it always entails a quest for the 
gracious, living countenance of the deity, from which help and salvation radiate. Sec- 
ondarily, “behold God” comes to mean the effort to obtain divine assistance, an effort 
that itself guarantees divine favor. 


MI. OT. 

1. Occurrences. The verb rad occurs 1,303 times in the OT.*! Of these occurrences, 
1,129 are gal forms:?? Genesis, 123; Exodus, 70; Leviticus, 37; Numbers, 39; Deuter- 
onomy, 56; Joshua, 15; Judges, 34; 1 Samuel, 74; 2 Samuel, 43; 1 Kings, 25; 2 Kings, 
55; Isaiah, 74; Jeremiah, 66; Ezekiel, 70; Hosea, 4; Joel, I (3:1[Eng. 2:28]); Amos, 5; 
Obadiah, 2 (12,13); Jonah, 2 (3:10; 4:5); Micah, 5; Nahum, | (3:7); Habakkuk, 6; 
Haggai, 2 (2:3 twice); Zechariah, 18; Malachi, 2 (1:5; 3:18); Psalms, 87; Job, 50; Prov- 
erbs, 12; Ruth, 2 (1:18; 2:18); Song of Songs, 7; Ecclesiastes, 46; Lamentations, 16; 
Esther, 12; Daniel, 18; Ezra, 2; Nehemiah, 6; | Chronicles, 19; 2 Chronicles, 24. 
Niphal forms occur 102 times: Genesis, 14; Exodus, 16; Leviticus, 10; Numbers, 5; 
Deuteronomy, 5; Judges, 6; 1 Samuel, 2 (1:22; 3:21); 2 Samuel, 3 (17:17; 22:11,16); 
I Kings, 11; 2 Kings, | (23:24); Isaiah, 4; Jeremiah, 2 (13:26; 31:3); Ezekiel, 4; Zecha- 
riah, 1 (9:14); Malachi, 1 (3:2); Psalms, 5; Proverbs, 1 (27:25); Song of Songs, | 
(2:12); Daniel, 4; 2 Chronicles, 6. The hiphil occurs 62 times: Genesis, 3 (12:1; 41:28; 
48:11); Exodus, 4; Numbers, 3 (8:4; 13:26; 23:3); Deuteronomy, 6; Joshua, 1 (5:6); 
Judges, 4; 2 Samuel, | (15:25); 2 Kings, 7; Isaiah, 4; Jeremiah, 3 (11:18; 24:1; 38:21); 
Ezekiel, 3 (11:25; 40:4 [twice]); Amos, 4; Micah, | (7:15); Nahum, 1 (3:5); Habakkuk, 
I (1:3); Zechariah, 3 (1:9; 2:3[1:20]; 3:1); Psalms, 8; Song of Songs, 1 (2:14); Ecclesi- 


21. Vetter, THAT, II, 692: and KBL*, 861: 1300. 
22. Vetter, THAT, II, 692; HAL, II, 1156; KBL?, 862 (probably correctly): 1,140. 
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astes, 1 (2:24); Esther, 3 (1:4,11; 4:8). The hophal occurs 4 times (Ex. 25:40; 26:30; 
Lev. 13:49; Dt. 4:35) and the hithpael 5 (Gen. 42:1; 2 K. 14:8,11; 2 Ch. 25:17[0],21). 
The pual occurs once (Job 33:21). 

The verb appears in all the books of the OT except Zephaniah. There is a striking 
concentration of occurrences in Genesis (141, out of a total of 328 in the Pentateuch) 
and Psalms (100). Also noteworthy are the difference in usage between Ecclesiastes 
(47) and Proverbs (13) and the paucity of occurrences in the Chronicler’s History (55) 
in comparison to the Dtr History (224). 

Among the noun forms, we come first to the basic word r°7, “seeing” (Gen. 
16:13a,14; 1 S. 16:12; Job 33:21). Other nouns derived from the verb include: mar’eh 
(103 occurrences: Genesis, 11; Ex. 3:3; 24:17; Leviticus, 11; Num. 8:4; 9:15,16; 12:8; 
Dt. 28:34,67; Josh. 22:10; Jgs. 13:6 [twice]; 2 S. 11:2; 14:27; 23:21[Q]; Isa. 11:3; 
52:14; 53:2; Ezekiel, 36; Joel 2:4 [twice]; Nah. 2:5[4]; Job 4:16; 41:1[9]; Cant. 2:14 
[twice]; 5:15; Eccl. 6:9; 11:9; Esther, 4; Daniel, 12), mar’ä (12 times: Gen. 46:2; Ex. 
38:8; Nu. 12:6; 1 S. 3:15; Ezk. 1:1; 8:3; 40:2; 43:3; Dnl. 10:7[twice],8,16), rö’eh I (11 
times: 1 S. 9:9[twice],11,18,19; Isa. 30:10; 1 Ch. 9:22; 26:28; 29:29; 2 Ch. 16:7,10), 
rö’eh II (Isa. 28:7),23 rät (Eccl. 5:10[Q; Eng. 11]), r°? (Job 37:18). The derivation of 
— “WN 1d’ar (15 times; used in parallel with mar’eh in Gen. 29:17; 39:6; Isa. 52:14; 
53:2; Est. 2:7) from r’h is disputed. Lev. 11:14 indicates that in Dt. 14:13 dā’â should 
be read instead of rd‘@.*4 Several personal names contain r'h as an element.*> 


2. Lexical Field, Idioms. A variety of verbs belonging to the lexical field “perceive, 
recognize,” appear in the immediate and extended context of rā’. These include nbt 
piel and hiphil (e.g., 2 K. 3:14; Hab. 1:5; Ps. 22:18[17]; 80:15[14]; 142:5[4]; Job 35:5; 
Lam. 1:12; 2:20; 1 Ch. 21:21), bin (Isa. 6:9; 32:3,4; 44:18; Job 11:11), Sim (Isa. 41:20), 
Sakal (Isa. 41:20; 44:18), sür (e.g., Nu. 24:17), gäsab (Isa. 32:3-4), > iM häzä (e.g., 
Nu. 24:16), pägad (1 S. 14:17; Jer. 1:10), šā’â hithpael (Isa. 41:23, but probably to be 
read as the gal of Sata’, “fear” [cf. Ugar. tt?6 and Phoen. st?’]), and Sämar (Ps. 37:37). 
ra’@ is occasionally accompanied by a verb of seeking, such as häpas (2 K. 10:23) or 
däras (2 Ch. 24:22). Often used in parallel are > YDW Sama‘ (e.g., Nu. 24:16; 1 S. 
25:35; Isa. 6:9,10; Jer. 23:18; Ezk. 44:5; Ps. 45:11[10]; 48:9[8]; Job 13:1; Prov. 20:12) 
and > YT yadda‘ (Gen. 18:21; Ex. 2:25; Lev. 5:1; Nu. 24:16-17; Dt. 4:35; 11:2; 1 S. 
6:9; 18:28; 26:12; Isa. 5:19; 29:15; 44:9,18; 58:3; 61:9; Jer. 2:23; 5:1; 12:3; Ps. 
31:8[7]; 138:6;28 Job 11:11; Eccl. 6:5; Neh. 4:5[11]). 

Naturally rāã’â appears frequently in conjunction with > Y ‘ayin: Gen. 45:12; Lev. 
13:12; Nu. 11:6; Dt. 3:21,27; 4:3,9,12; 7:19; 10:21; 11:7; 21:7; 28:32,34,67; 29:2(3); 
Josh. 24:7; 1 S. 14:17; 16:7 (+ lê; in parallel with > 39 leb); 2 S. 16:12(Q) (+ 59); 24:3; 


23. NSS, 151. 

24. HAL, III, 207; Vetter, THAT, II, 692. 
25. IPN, 186, 198. 

26. UT, no. 2763. 
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1 K. 1:48; 10:7; 2 K. 7:2; 22:20; Isa. 6:5; 11:3; 17:7; 29:18; 30:20; 32:3; 33:15,17,20; 
44:18; 64:3(4); Jer. 5:21; 20:4; 42:2; Ezk. 12:2,12; 23:16; 28:18; 40:4; 44:5; Mic. 7:10; 
Zec. 9:8; Mal. 1:5; Ps. 17:2; 35:21; 50:21; 54:9(7); 91:8; 94:9; 115:5; 135:16; 139:16; 
Job 7:7,8; 10:18; 13:1; 19:27; 20:9; 21:20(Q); 24:15; 28:7,10; 29:11; 42:5; Prov. 
20:8.12; 22:12; 23:33; 25:7; Eccl. 5:10(11); 6:9; 11:7,9; Est. 2:15. To see with one’s 
own eyes: Dt. 3:27; 29:3(4); 34:4; 1 S. 24:11(10); 2 K. 7:2,19; Zec. 9:8; Job 42:5; Ezr. 
3:12; 2 Ch. 9:6; 29:8; 34:28; see eye to eye: Nu. 14:14; Isa. 52:8; Jer. 32:4; 34:3; with 
the connotation of seeing one’s fill or gloating: Mic. 4:11; 7:10; Ps. 54:9(7); 92:12(11); 
Prov. 27:20; Eccl. 1:8; 4:8. 

Among idiomatic expressions, we may note the following: 

(a) nS ‘ayin + w‘rh (narrative or impv.): Gen. 13:10,14; 18:2; 22:4,13; 24:63,64; 
31:10,12; 33:1,5; 37:25; 39:7; 43:29; Ex. 14:10; Nu. 24:2; Dt. 3:27; Josh. 5:13; Jgs. 
19:17; 1 S. 6:13; 2 S. 13:34; 18:24; Isa. 40:26; 49:18; 51:6 (+ nbt hiphil); 60:4; Jer. 3:2; 
13:20; Ezk. 8:5 (twice); Zec. 2:1,5 (1:18,22); 5:1,5,9; Job 2:12 (+ nkr hiphil); Dnl. 8:3; 
10:5; 1 Ch. 21:16; followed by w*hinnéh: Gen. 39:7; Dt. 4:19; 2 K. 19:22 = Isa. 37:23; 
BER: 15:0,12.19: 23:2 75 33:29: Ps. 121:1; 123:1. 

(b) w* + r'h (narrative or impv.) + whinneh: Gen. 19:28; 22:13; 26:8; 29:2; 33:1; Dt. 
9:16; Josh. 8:20; Jgs. 9:43; 2 S. 13:34; 2 K. 6:20; Jer. 4:25; Ezk. 1:4; 8:7; 2 Ch. 23:13. 

(c) hinnéh + r'h: 1 S. 16:18; 21:15(14); 2 S. 18:10,11; 2 K. 7:2,19; 13:21; cf. hinnéh 
+ suffix + rh: 1 K. 22:25; Jer. 32:24; 2 Ch. 18:24. 

(d) !kü (ü)rü: Josh. 2:1; 2 K. 6:13; 7:14; 10:16 (sg.); Jer. 7:12; Ps. 66:5. 

(e) da‘ r®@h: 1 S. 12:17; 14:38 (pl.); 23:22,23 (both pl.); 24:12(11); 25:17 (fem.); 
2 S. 24:13; 1 K. 20:7 (pl.); Jer. 2:19 (fem.); 5:1 (pl.). 

(f) way*hi kiröt: Gen. 24:30; Josh. 8:14; Jgs. 11:35; 14:11; 1 K. 16:18; 18:17; 
22:32,33; 2 K. 4:25; Jer. 41:13; cf. 39:4; Est. 5:2; Dnl. 8:2,15 (both b*-); 2 Ch. 
18:31,32. 

(g) r“ eh natatti: Gen. 41:41; Ex. 7:1; Dt. 1:8,21; 2:24; 30:15; Ezk. 4:15; 1 Ch. 
21:23; with b’yad%kä: Josh. 6:2; 8:1; cf. Dt. 11:26; Josh. 23:4 (pl.). 

(h) rd’ä pänim: Gen. 43:3,5; 44:23,26; 46:30; 48:11; Ex. 10:28,29; Jer. 52:25; Job 
33:26; Est. 1:14; Dnl. 1:10; cf. rã’'â pänim 'el-pänim: Gen. 32:31(30); Jgs. 6:22. 

(i) Finally, there is the play on words rää/väre': Isa. 41:5, Zec. 9:5; Ps. 40:4(3); 
52:8(6); Job 6:21. Not rarely, however, the two verbs are simply confused: Jgs. 14:11; 
1 K. 19:3; Isa. 41:23; Mic. 6:9; 2 Ch. 26:5. 


3. Everyday Usage. a. Unlike other verbs referring to visual perception, rā’â denotes 
the experience of seeing as a totality, in which sensation and perception merge. The ex- 
perience of the visual nature of reality has as its content the meaning, character, and na- 
ture of the images perceived; this experience is the polar opposite of sensation, i.e., the 
experience of the concrete nature of reality, an experience that conveys the nature and 
intensity of such sensory data as color, form, and spatial location. The verb rd @ refers 
particularly to that segment of the process that brings the perpetual flux of the visual 
experience of living reality to the level of conscious recognition — i.e., conscious per- 
ception or the act of comprehension. From the interplay of conscious perception and 
experience — i.e., the accumulation of remembered images and their meaning — 
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arises the faculty of visual and spatial orientation. In this process the seeing subject ex- 
periences a detachment from the perceived reality and is enabled to grasp this detach- 
ment perceptually, recognizing and appropriating it. The act of the recognition and the 
act of comprehension merge in a complex personal process that on both the linguistic 
and the textual level can be represented by rda‘@ but frequently is realized by the use of 
ra@ and yada‘ in parallel (Nu. 24:16-17; Dt. 11:2; 1 S. 25:17; Isa. 29:15; 41:20; 
44:9,18; 58:3; 61:9; Jer. 2:23; 5:1; 12:3; Ps. 138:6; Job 11:11; Eccl. 6:5; Neh. 4:5[11]). 
Not infrequently, a text accentuates the act of conscious perception as a way of obtain- 
ing knowledge (Gen. 18:21; Ex. 2:25; Dt. 4:35; 1 S. 6:9; 10:24; Isa. 5:19; Ps. 31:8[7]). 

Sometimes the complexity of the personal process of perception is underscored by 
the juxtaposition of several verbs belonging to the lexical field “recognize, perceive,’ 
without distinguishable nuances of meaning.*? The combinations ra 4, sim, yada‘ (Isa. 
41:20); bin, ra@’@, säkal (44:18); Sama‘, rä’ä, bin (6:9); ra’, Sma‘, gä$ab, bin (32:3-4); 
sual and noetic apperceptions, but instead express the totality of the human perceptual 
faculty. 

Nevertheless, the visual faculty of the eyes remains constitutive for the apperception 
of the reality experienced distinct from the perceiving subject, as is clear from the fre- 
quent conjunction of raä with ‘ayin (“one’s eyes see”) or bayin (“see with one’s 
eyes”). At the same time this usage emphasizes the personal nature of the visual expe- 
rience. The personality of the individual is concentrated in the seeing eye. In the look 
of the eye is reflected the individual’s present state as a change of situation, subjec- 
tively experienced and objectively recognizable. As the eyes dim, the aging individual 
perceives the ebbing of vigor and vitality and approach of the darkness of death (Gen. 
27:1; 48:10; 1 S. 3:2; 4:15; 1 K. 14:4; in an allegorical sense: Eccl. 12:3), a situation in 
which the blind find themselves perpetually (Isa. 29:18). But the vision of healthy eyes 
can also be impaired. Drunkenness (Gen. 49:12), desire (Nu. 15:39), greed (Jer. 22:17), 
hubris and folly (Isa. 44:18) distort one’s vision of reality. A universal limitation on the 
human perception of reality is noted in 1 S. 16:7: “Mortals see what is before their 
eyes,” i.e., they are inclined to perceive only the outward form, not the true inner reality 
(cf. Isa. 11:3). 

Hence the call for “enhanced vision” is expressed in a multitude of formulaic ap- 
peals.30 A person or situation must be looked in the face and recognized. Observation 
of outward form with its initial apperceptions must be penetrated; the eye must be 
sharpened for a penetrating vision that comprehends reality. Such sharpened sight is 
the particular aim of the formulaic impv. ns’ ‘yn + w*-r’h, “lift up your eyes and see.” 
Vision turned in upon itself that concentrates on itself is to be freed from its egocentric 
shackles and be opened to whatever encounters it. 

The early stories employ the narrative form of this idiom in an attenuated sense as a 
stylistic device to introduce a new episode (Gen. 13:10; 18:2; 22:4; 24:63; 33:1,5; 


29. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja. BK XI/1 (1989), 168-69. 
30. See III.2 above. 
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43:29; cf. 8:13; 19:28; 40:6: wayyar’ whinneh; without hnh: 21:9; 28:6; 38:20). We 
find a similar usage in Ugaritic.*! 

The frequent parallelism of rā’ and Säma” in a wide variety of contexts confronts us 
with the question of the relationship between “see” and “hear.” The nuances of each 
text must be examined individually. Here we shall deal only with the question whether 
“in early Hebrew tradition hearing takes undisputed priority over seeing and all other 
forms of sense perception.”2 Although the consensus favors this view,” it seems that 
this assumption is rooted more in the Aristotelian doctrine of the logos than in the OT 
tradition. According to Aristotle, the universality of the logos demands the priority of 
hearing over seeing. This postulate has been accepted by Western philosophy, as exem- 
plified by Gadamer: “There is nothing that is not available to hearing through the me- 
dium of language. Whereas all the other senses have no immediate share in the univer- 
sality of the verbal experience of the world, but only offer the key to their own specific 
fields, hearing is an avenue to the whole because it is able to listen to the logos.” This 
postulate effectively inspired the Christian theology of the Word. In the OT, too, the 
word plays an enormous role.*> Clearly there are textual domains where the dominant 
notion is that of hearing the word, instruction, the law.?® But when rä’ä and Sama‘ oc- 
cur together, the texts either refer to a unitary personal act of perception (Dt. 29:3[4]; 
Isa. 6:9ff.; Jer. 5:21; Prov. 20:12; Eccl. 1:8) or establish the priority of seeing over hear- 
ing (Gen. 45:27; 1 K. 10:7; Ps. 48:9[8]; Job 42:5). What is heard remains lifeless 
knowledge until the act of rā’ makes it a living experience that enriches life. In the lat- 
ter case the knowledge conveyed by tradition (Säma‘) is not only corrected but shown 
to be a delusion by confrontation with reality (r@@). In addition, the earlier traditions 
concerning encounters with God emphasize the priority of seeing over hearing.’ 

b. Every conscious apperception therefore is initiated by seeing with one’s eyes. 
What is seen must be literally or figuratively “before one’s eyes,” fundamentally “visi- 
ble” (1 K. 6:18; 8:8 = 2 Ch. 5:9; Job 32:1; Prov. 27:25; Cant. 2:12; Ezk. 19:11). The 
acts of apprehension generated by rd @ thus cover a broad and complex range of mean- 
ings. Global classification into two semantic groups is justifiable in that, besides the 
sensory visual aspect common to both, one group places more emphasis on the noetic 
aspect, the other on the emotional. 

(1) Gen. 34:1 describes Dinah as setting out “to see the women of the region.” She 
wants to go outside the confines of her seminomadic clan in order to experience the 
strange, fascinating life of the city. Elisha could see for himself that the people of Jeri- 
cho lived well (2 K. 2:19). In the anecdotal passage 2 K. 2:19-22, this statement in the 
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mouth of the men of the city functions to motivate Elisha to alleviate the only problem, 
the polluted spring. Jacob discovers that grain is available for purchase in Egypt (Gen. 
42:1); Jonathan will inform David if he learns anything (1 S. 19:3). In both texts r@%ä is 
synonymous with sama‘. 

Close, careful seeing results in an observation. The reflection that takes place in the 
very act of perception results in knowledge (rã’â synonymous with yada‘). Gen. 8:6-13 
provides exemplary insight into this noetic development. Noah undertakes four at- 
tempts (vv. 6-9,10-11,12,13b) to master his desperate situation by sending forth a ra- 
ven followed by three doves. In v. 8 he sends a dove to observe (rd @) how high the wa- 
ter still is. When the second dove returns with an olive leaf in its beak, he knows 
(yäda‘) that the waters have subsided from the earth (v. 11). When the third dove fails 
to return, he opens the ark; he looks out, and sees the dry land extending before his 
eyes (v. 13). This sight gives him a final assurance of deliverance (wayyar’ wthinnéh). 

The other noetic acts probably took place in a similar way. When Sarah sees the son 
of Hagar playing (Gen. 21:9), she mentally pictures the ensuing course of events; she 
recognizes the consequences and the need to take action (cf. Gen. 24:30; 30:1,9; 37:4; 
| S. 18:28; Est. 7:7). Joseph’s brothers see that their father is dead (Gen. 50:15) — Le., 
they become aware** what Jacob’s death could mean for them: Joseph’s vengeance (cf. 
31:5; 39:3). When Lot emerges from his thoughts and considers Abraham’s proposal 
(13:8-9), he lifts his eyes and sees before him the whole well-watered plain of the Jor- 
dan (v. 10). A stroke of genius captures the entire psychological process of pondering 
and deciding in an act of observation. 

Observation of concrete circumstances and events brings knowledge and certainty. 
From Saul’s behavior, David recognizes that his death has been settled on definitively 
(1 S. 23:15; emendation to yär@’ is unnecessary-?). The inhabitants of Ashdod see the 
judgment that has befallen them and recognize its source (1 S. 5:7). After many at- 
tempts, in Jgs. 16:18 Delilah realizes that she knows the whole secret of the 
naziriteship. 

All the same, outward appearances can deceive, because they may be designed to 
delude. Thus David plays the madman in the presence of Achish ın order to avoid pos- 
sible danger (1 S. 21:14[13]). Achish appears to see through David’s maneuver (vv. 15- 
16[ 14-15]; here too emendation to yär@’ is inappropriate), but clearly has no interest in 
getting involved in the dispute between David and Saul. Simple acts of observation are 
referred to in Isa. 22:9 (breaches in the wall of the city of David; cf. 2 S. 5:7,9; 1 K. 
2:10); 2 K. 12:11(10) = 2 Ch. 24:11 (money in a chest); cf. Ex. 8:11(15); 32:1; 1 S. 
28:21; Dnl. 1:13 (course of action determined by what one observes; cf. Est. 2:9). 

Careful weighing of circumstances may ripen into a plan that is in fact carried out. 
According to 1 S. 25:17, Abigail considers carefully how to avert the evil occasioned 
by her husband’s ill-natured conduct toward David (25:32ff.). Facing an imminent at- 
tack by the Arameans, Ahab is to gather his forces and work out a sound strategy (1 K. 
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20:22). Gad tells David to consider carefully his response to the word of Yahweh (2 S. 
24:13: cf. 2 Ch. 21:12). Ps. 66:18 speaks in general terms of “planning evil” (the emen- 
dation rd iti to Gmarti is unnecessary*). 

The queen of Sheba had heard of Solomon's wisdom and prosperity. Observing 
them with her own eyes, she is convinced and persuaded that the reports are true (1 K. 
10:4,7 = 2 Ch. 9:3,6). In 2 K. 10:23 Jehu commands the worshipers of Baal to “make 
certain” that they are alone in the temple, i.e., that they are not in danger. They find out 
at once that this is a ruse — at least as presented by the redactor of vv. 18-27. Joseph's 
death, as plotted by his brothers, ıs intended to demonstrate that his ambitious ideas are 
empty dreams: “Then we shall see what will become of his dreams” (Gen. 37:20). 

Joseph counsels Pharaoh to “select” a man who is discerning and wise, and set him 
over the land of Egypt to avert the consequences of the impending famine (Gen. 41:33, 
E). Saul orders his servants to find a young and talented musician, whose playing will 
alleviate Saul’s illness (1 S. 16:17). In a diplomatic trick Jehu tells the Samaritan nobil- 
ity to select the best qualified of Ahab’s sons and make him king (2 K. 10:3). Esther is 
provided with seven chosen maids from the king’s palace (Est. 2:9). In the so-called 
Blessing of Moses (Dt. 33), the saying concerning Gad states that he chose the best of 
the spoil for himself, i.e., the leader’s portion (v. 21). 

The verb rd 4 can mean either an intentional search that accomplishes its purpose or 
a chance discovery. Jgs. 5:8 merely states an observed fact: “Shield and spear were 
seen no longer among forty thousand in Israel.” Joseph has his brothers’ money hidden 
in their sacks of grain. As they are traveling, one of them discovers it; back at home, 
they all do. They realize (ra’@) at once the possible consequences and are dismayed 
(väre’) (Gen. 42:27,35). At the behest of the lords of the Philistines, Delilah attempts to 
discover the secret of Samson's strength (Jgs. 16:5). Saul and his servant go in search 
of their donkeys, but cannot find them anywhere (1 S. 10:14). In a remarkable con- 
struct of Levitical priestly phantasy embodied in Ezk. 39:1 1-16, a permanent commis- 
sion is to scour the defiled land for human remains and set up a sign by any they find 
(v. 15). 

In Gen. 29:2 (J) Jacob comes upon a well in the open countryside. What Jacob sees 
is not just a physical object; the well near the city is in fact the natural meeting place 
for shepherds and merchants. In Gen. 22:4, after three days Abraham lifts up his eyes 
and sees far away the place where he will be tested. For the structure of the narrative in 
Gen. 22, the trajectory that begins with the command of Elohim (v. 2), takes shape in 
Abraham’s silent departure for an unknown destination (v. 3), and culminates in the 
sight of that destination is a means of drawing the listener into the dramatic situation. 

Quite commonly, rāã'â can refer to an encounter between two individuals. In Gen. 
24:64 Rebekah lifts up her eyes and sees Isaac. In this lapidary statement the depth of a 
meeting of two lovers finds expression; cf. Gen. 29:10: the meeting of Jacob and Ra- 
chel, a case of “love at first sight,” lends it extraordinary power. In Cant. 3:3 the bride, 
who is looking for her beloved, asks: “Have you seen him whom my soul loves?” Ac- 
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cording to Ex. 4:14, Aaron’s heart will be glad when he sees his brother Moses. A 
priestly Levitical tradent was able to use Moses’ refusal to accept Yahweh’s commis- 
sion as a device to introduce the figure of Aaron (vv. 14b-17). Less gratifying is the en- 
counter of Ahab and Elijah (1 K. 18:17). We are told that Samuel never saw Saul again 
until the day of his death (1 S. 15:35). 

A reunion is the subject of Gen. 44:28; 45:28; 48:11. Jacob/Israel, believing that Jo- 
seph had died, laments that he has not seen him since he left. The assurance that Joseph 
is still alive gives the old man the strength to undertake the long journey to Egypt, 
where they are reunited. In 1 S. 20:29, under the pretext of seeing his brother again, 
David avoids coming to Saul’s feast. On the use of the expression “see one’s homeland 
no more,” see Jer. 42:18 and the later interpretation in 22:10,12. 

Illness can be a particular reason to visit someone. Ahaziah of Judah visits his 
cousin Joram, wounded at Ramoth-gilead, in Jezreel (2 K. 8:29 = 2 Ch. 22:6; cf. 2 K. 
9:16). Visits of this nature can sometimes be a torture for the sufferer (Ps. 41:7[6]; cf. 
Job 2:1 1ff.). 

The full immediacy of personal encounter finds expression in the formula “see some- 
one’s face”: “Israel said to Joseph, ‘I can die now, having seen your face again and 
knowing that you are still alive’ ” (Gen. 46:30). Contrariwise, Jacob has every reason to 
fear a face-to-face encounter with his brother. Therefore he sends a flock ahead as a gift 
of appeasement, in the hope that at the moment of meeting his brother will show him 
mercy and accept him (Gen. 32:21[20]; cf. 31:2). In sum, the semantic complex “meet, 
encounter,” clearly marks a transition to great emphasis on the emotional aspect. 

(2) In Ex. 2:11, when Moses goes out to visit his people, he is moved by observation 
of their forced labor (ra @ b*). When he is forced to watch the mistreatment of another 
Hebrew, he kills the Egyptian overseer. In 18:14 Moses’ father-in-law observes that 
Moses is totally overwhelmed with the mediation of God’s decisions to the people (the 
communication of God’s statutes and instructions [v. 16] is a Dtr addition), and advises 
him to appoint officers (vv. 21-22). 

The servants of Eglon “discover” that the doors of his upper chamber are locked and 
draw a false conclusion (Jgs. 3:24). Abimelech discovers by accident that Rebekah is 
Isaac’s wife and that Isaac has deceived him (Gen. 26:8). When the Ammonites notice 
that they have become odious to David, they mobilize their forces (2 S. 10:6 = 1 Ch. 
19:6). Overhearing the whispering of his servants, David learns that his child is dead 
(2 S. 12:19). Michal despises David when she spots him leaping and dancing before the 
ark (2 S. 6:16). As soon as Hagar realizes that she is pregnant, she feels like a second 
wife and treats Sarai with contempt (Gen. 16:4-5). Tamar realizes that she has been de- 
nied the right of progeny through levirate marriage (38:14). According to 28:6-9 (P), 
Esau realizes that Jacob has been blessed by Isaac. In his mind he associates this bless- 
ing with Jacob’s obedience. At the same time he sees his own treatment of his father as 
unjust. P uses this passage to hold up Esau also to the postexilic community as a model 
of obedience. 

By chance, Pharaoh's daughter notices a basket among the reeds, which immedi- 
ately arouses her curiosity (Ex. 2:5); she 1s astonished to find a crying infant in it (v. 6). 
Breathing a sigh of relief, Jacob has scarcely named the site of his nocturnal struggle 
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(Gen. 32:31; secondary) when he notices Esau approaching with a large crowd of peo- 
ple (33:1, J). Among the members of Jacob’s household, Esau initially sees just his 
brother and makes his peace with him. Only then does he look up and see the others, 
including them in his gesture of friendship (33:5). Joseph’s brothers look up and see a 
caravan (37:25). Isaac looks up from his work and sees camels — a veiled way of say- 
ing that he sees Rebekah (24:63). One evening an old man living in Gibeah as an alien 
notices a wayfarer at the village well; he asks where he comes from and where he is go- 
ing, and brings him to his house (Jgs. 19:17). But such emotionally charged vision can 
also deceive. Samuel is profoundly impressed by the sight of Eliab and believes that he 
is to be Yahweh’s anointed (1 S. 16:6). However, Yahweh, who sees not outward ap- 
pearances but the heart (v. 7), has chosen another. 

As a personal act rd‘ runs the entire gamut of emotional affect, usually without 
specific context classifiers. Such usage is generally indicated by the use of b* to intro- 
duce the object. The sexual contexts, in which rā’'â reaches its goal in yada’, stand 
clearly in the foreground. They range from mere carnal satisfaction to personal love. 
Judah (Gen. 38:15) and Samson (Jgs. 16:1) see prostitutes and go in to them. Shechem 
sees Dinah and takes her by force (Gen. 34:2). From the flat roof of his palace, David 
sees Bathsheba bathing and orders her brought to him (2 S. 11:2). Potiphar’s wife casts 
a lustful eye on Joseph and asks him to lie with her (Gen. 39:7). The historical allegory 
in Ezk. 23 pictures Israel as two lecherous sisters. The mere sight of pictures of mag- 
nificent warriors is enough to arouse Oholibah’s lust (v. 14). Delight in feminine grace 
and beauty is reflected in Est. 2:15 (“Esther was admired by all who saw her’) and 
Cant. 6:9 (“the maidens saw her and extolled her”; cf. Gen. 12:12-15). Drawing on the 
motif of an orchard, Cant. 6:11 (cf. 7:13[12]) describes metaphorically the delights of 
“experiencing the feminine in the act of sexual intimacy.’”*! Sight that evokes love and 
leads to marriage is apparent in Gen. 38:2: Judah sees Shua, the daughter of a 
Canaanite, and takes her as his wife (cf. Jgs. 14:1-2). 

Seeing can also involve the desire to enjoy something. In a taunt song mocking im- 
ages made by human hands (Isa. 44:9-20), the poet employs satirical contrast between 
two ways of using wood: the material from which an artisan fashions an idol to worship 
serves as fuel for cooking and heating: “Ah, I am warm, I can see [= feel] the fire” 
(v. 16). A metaphorical threat against the “garland of Ephraim” (28:1-4) uses the image 
of a first-ripe fig to represent its sudden end: whoever sees it eats it up as soon as it 
comes to hand (v. 4). 

Gen. 3:6 belongs in a different context. It is not simply “the delightful, attractive 
fruit that draws one to bite it”;4? the driving force is the fundamental human longing for 
an expanded life and an enhanced existence. 

Delight in what one sees can include an element of malice when the misfortune of 
others is involved, as in Lam. 1:7: “The foe looked on mocking over her downfall” (cf. 
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Ob. 12-13). According to Mic. 7:8-20, Jerusalem will gloat over the downfall of her en- 
emy (v. 10). Ezk. 28:17 describes the fall of the king of Tyre: he is now in the under- 
world, where the kings who formerly flattered him feast their eyes on him. In Ps. 
22:8(7) the psalmist laments: “All who see me mock at me.” His suffering is aggravated 
by the malicious pleasure of others (cf. 109:25). 

At other times, the sight of misfortune provokes the opposite reaction, horror and 
flight (Ps. 21:13[12]; cf. Nah. 3:7); empathic suffering is also possible (Est. 8:6; cf. Dt. 
28:32; in response to the fate of an individual: Gen. 21:16; 44:34). This leads to a uni- 
versal appeal to share in the suffering and pain of Jerusalem (Lam. 1:12,18). 

Finally, seeing can involve pleasure and delight. According to 2 K. 16:10, the altar 
that Ahaz saw in Damascus pleased him so that he had a new altar built in Jerusalem to 
the same specifications and the old one removed (v. 14, a late gloss): a highly tenden- 
tious description of the religious consequences of vassalage! With grateful delight Da- 
vid sees the generosity of the people in contributing to the building of the temple (1 Ch. 
29:17). 

Not rarely the sight of misfortune has an aura of sensationalism that evokes gawk- 
ing. In Jgs. 16:24 the people gawk at Samson as he is led before them. In 2 S. 20:12 the 
people stand in the street to gawk at the body of Amasa (cf. 1 K. 13:25). In Ps. 
22:18(17) the psalmist complains of being surrounded by a gawking rabble who gloat 
over his suffering. 

The need to see is matched by a corresponding need to show (rää hiphil). The 
showing of the fruit of the land to Moses and the whole congregation of the Israelites is 
meant to persuade them of the fertility of the promised land, as well as to substantiate 
the report of the spies (Nu. 13:26). Jael proudly shows Barak the body of Sisera, whom 
she has just slain (Jgs. 4:22). The simple desire to impress impels Hezekiah to show all 
his wealth to the Babylonian envoys (2 K. 20:13,15 = Isa. 39:2,4). The same desire, 
even more exaggerated, motivates Artaxerxes (Est. 1:4,11). 

Jacob sends Joseph to his brothers to see (= find out) whether it is well with them 
(Gen. 37:14). At the behest of the chief jailer, Joseph takes care of everything that goes 
on in the prison, so that the jailer does not need to look after anything (39:23). Out of 
concern for Amnon, who is pretending to be sick, David agrees to his malicious request 
(2 S. 13:5-6). The meaning of 1 K. 12:16 = 2 Ch. 10:16 is ambiguous: “Look now to 
your own house, O David.” Emendation to r*@h, with LXX, is no improvement. It re- 
mains an open question whether the words are to be understood as malicious mockery 
(“See what has become of your political dreams!”) or irony (“Enjoy your house!”), or 
in the sense of “Look after your affairs!” 

Finally, r@ä can express an apperception that puts its stamp on a person’s funda- 
mental being, an “experience.” The nature of the experience varies widely, depending 
on the nature and form of the reality experienced. 

Moses threatens Pharaoh with a plague of locusts, a disaster the likes of which no 
one in Egypt has ever experienced (Ex. 10:6). Pashhur threatens Jeremiah with having 
to see the death of his friends by the sword of their enemies (Jer. 20:4). Jerusalem was 
forced to experience the desecration of the temple (Lam. 1:10). Every day, those re- 
turning from exile experience personally the extent of Jerusalem’s destruction and mis- 
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ery (Neh. 2:17) — thus the warning against seeking refuge in a supposedly better past, 
fleeing to Egypt where the people did not see war and misfortune (Jer. 42:14; 44:17 
[both Dir]; cf. Ex. 13:17). The tribal saying in Gen. 49:14-15 describes Issachar as 
avoiding military conflicts (but cf. Jgs. 5:15), preferring forced labor and generally en- 
joying (“seeing”) the rest and beauty of his ancestral land. 

To “see good” (rd‘@ töb or töbä) means to experience happiness, to live a meaning- 
ful life; this experience has been totally lost to the poet of Job 7:7 (r@’ä with “my eye” 
as subj.) and 9:25 (rd @ with “my days” as subj.). Now that he knows how vulnerable 
he is, doubt and dread dominate his very being. Eliphaz remonstrates that this is why 
Job can no longer see the light of happiness but only the darkness of his misery (22:11, 
preferring MT to LXX). Similar is the perplexed question cited in Ps. 4:7(6): “Who 
will let us see any good?” The failure of Jeremiah’s prophetic mission leads him to 
question the meaning of his life, which is destined only to experience toil and sorrow 
(Jer. 20:18). 

A happy life, contrariwise, is expressed by the traditional idiom “see one’s off- 
spring” (Gen. 50:23; Job 42:16). Isa. 53:10 uses this expression to describe the conse- 
quences of God's restorative act in the person of the Servant. According to Ps. 128:6, in 
his children’s children the person being blessed will experience enduring happiness be- 
yond the limits of his own life. David is happy to be allowed to see one of his offspring 
on the throne, guaranteeing the endurance of his house (1 K. 1:48). 

(3) Light and sun are metaphors representing life and happiness. To see “light” (Isa. 
53:11 [reading with 1QIs*® and LXX]; Job 33:28; Ps. 36:10[9]) or “the sun” (Eccl. 
7:11; 11:7) means to live, to enjoy a happy life. This idiom is common in the various 
Semitic languages (cf. Akk. amäru SamaS/niira*), there is accordingly no need for 
Lohfink’s theory that here a standard Greek idiom since the time of Homer has invaded 
the Semitic realm.” According to Eccl. 11:7, doing what one is able to do at any given 
time brings a life of “moderate” happiness. Wisdom benefits only the living (Eccl. 
7:11). After the darkness of anguish, the Servant of Yahweh will see light — i.e., expe- 
rience a life of happiness (Isa. 53:11). Life is vouchsafed by God (Job 33:28); in the ra- 
diance of God's käböd as the fountain of life, human life acquires meaning and stabil- 
ity (Ps. 36:10[9]; cf. Isa. 9:1[2]). 

When negated, the same idiom means “die.” Even the happy and rich must go down 
to the company of their ancestors, “who will never again see the light” (Ps. 49:20[19]). 
A stillborn child, who “has not seen the sun” (Eccl. 6:5; cf. Ps. 58:9[8] with häzä) or 
“never sees the light” (Job 3:16), has no life or identity, but does enjoy the rest that has 
its particular attraction for each author. Eccl. 12:3 speaks metaphorically of death: 
“when the women [= the eyes] that look through the window see dimly.” To see “the 
gates of deep darkness” (Job 38:17,22), “the Pit” (Ps. 16:10; 49:10[9]), or “death” it- 
self (Ps. 89:49[48]) means explicitly to die. 
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4. Specialized Usage. In certain areas of life, “enhanced vision” — attentive observa- 
tion and correct interpretation of actions and circumstances — is of particular importance 
and can be linked with certain offices and functions. The idioms and expressions of ev- 
eryday language here take on specific nuances, occasionally becoming technical terms. 

a. Military Contexts. Many texts naturally are set in military contexts. (1) A neces- 
sary condition for military success is accurate intelligence about the terrain and the en- 
emy. As a rule this is provided by experienced scouts or spies (Nu. 13:18; Josh. 2:1; 
| S. 14:16; 2 K. 7:13-14; cf. Gen. 42:9,12, where Joseph accuses his brothers of espio- 
nage, and Nu. 32:8-9, a late redactional addition). No actual reports of spies have been 
preserved. Nu. 13:28(J?),32-33(P); Dt. 1:28; Jgs. 18:9 (Dtr?) are late fabrications. Oc- 
casionally collaborators or informers supply important intelligence: in Jgs. 1:24-25 an 
inhabitant of Bethel shows the spies of the house of Joseph the way into the city. In 1 S. 
22:9 the Edomite Doeg denounces Ahimelech to Saul for offering David refuge (cf. 
2 S. 17:18). Not just foreign enemies but domestic political opponents can be the target 
of spies (1 S. 23:23; 2 K. 6:13). David spies on Saul and his encampment (1 S. 26:5). 

The success or failure of a military action depends decisively on a correct reading of 
the situation, which determines strategy and tactics (Josh. 8:21; Jgs. 9:43; 2 S. 10:9 = 
1 Ch. 19:10; 2 Ch. 32:3; misreading: Josh. 8:14; Jgs. 9:36; 1 K. 22:32-33 = 2 Ch. 18:31- 
32; a transgression on the part of Israel: 1 S. 12:12 [Dtr]). In 1 S. 14:17 Saul checks care- 
fully to determine which of his troops have deserted. In 1 S. 13:11 Saul uses his observa- 
tions of the situation to justify his sacrifice of the burnt offering before Samuel’s arrival. 

In the face of imminent defeat, flight is often the last chance (Josh. 8:20; Jgs. 20:36; 
1 S. 13:6; 17:51; 1 K. 16:18; 2 K. 3:26; 9:27; Jer. 39:4). The mere sight of a superior 
enemy can arouse consternation and terror (1 S. 17:25; 18:15), resulting in panicked 
flight (1 S. 17:24; 31:7 = 1 Ch. 10:7; 2 K. 13:21). This situation lies behind the military 
exhortation of Dt. 20:1-9, which demands fearlessness (v. 1). Sight of the Egyptians ly- 
ing dead on the seashore shows the Israelites that they are out of danger (Ex. 14:30; cf. 
v. 13). When they catch sight of their pursuers, the people whom Ishmael has taken 
from Mizpah against their will are glad to see their chance for deliverance and go over 
to Johanan (Jer. 41:13). 

(2) It is the duty of a sentinel (söpeh) to recognize approaching danger early and 
sound the alarm. In a fortified town the sentinel’s post is on the gate tower, which com- 
mands the best view (2 S. 18:24-27; 2 K. 9:17). The vigilant sentinel becomes a com- 
monplace in narrative and prophetic literature; this usage probably explains why the 
words of sentinels are recorded, in contrast to reports of spies (2 S. 18:25-27; 2 K. 
9:17; Hab. 2:1ff.). The sentries of a military camp do not have this as their regular duty, 
but are detailed as necessary (Jgs. 1:24; 2 S. 13:34). 

(3) In 1 S. 17:28 Eliab accuses David of looking for a fight to make a name for him- 
self. The Philistine looks at David with disdain when he confronts him (1 S. 17:42). 
Rudolph is probably correct in emending 2 K. 23:29, “when he [= Pharaoh] saw him,” 
to “when he [= Josiah] challenged him to battle.’*5 Amaziah’s demand that Joash meet 
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him in battle (2 K. 14:8,11 = 2 Ch. 25:17,21) formally resembles a challenge to single 
combat. 

(4) In 1 S. 14:52 Saul recruits every strong and valiant warrior. Nehemiah inspects 
his militia (Neh. 4:8[14]; there is no need for the emendation ydré’). 

b. At Court. (1) “Seeing the king” or “seeing the face of the king” is a formula used 
by the language of the court to refer to admittance to the king's presence for an audi- 
ence. Never is a meeting with the king devoid of danger (1 K. 18:1-2,15: Elijah and 
Ahab; cf. 1 S. 25:23; 2 S. 24:20: 2 K. 11:14 = 2 Ch. 23:13; Jer. 32:4; 34:3). The grant- 
ing of an audience can require that certain conditions be met (Gen. 43:3,5; 44:23,26; 
28. 3:13). 

A person who has fallen into disfavor will be refused audience. In Ex. 10:28-29 
Pharaoh forbids Moses, upon pain of death, ever to see his face again. After his attack 
on Amnon, Absalom tries in vain for two years to have an audience with the king (2 S. 
14:24,28,32). 

The expression “those who see the face of the king” (NRSV “the king’s council”) 
refers to a special group of court officials, reflecting a form of privileged service of a 
particularly personal nature (2 K. 25:19; Jer. 52:25; Est. 1:14). In the Persian Empire 
seven such privileged officials sit first in the king's council. 

(2) For the king to see and take notice of a person is a mark of special favor (Gen. 
43:16,29), which can result in that person’s entering into the king’s service (Gen. 
41:33; 1 K. 11:28). Gen. 46:29 describes the moment that Joseph meets his father with 
the words “when he appeared before him.” Many exegetes take exception to this ex- 
pression and emend the text to read “when he saw him.’ But we are dealing here with 
a courtly idiom, and emendation is unnecessary.*’ 

c. Legal Contexts. The verb räüä is well established in legal language. 

(1) The showing of the land (Dt. 34:1) and the command to see the land (Gen. 
13:14; Nu. 27:12; Dt. 3:27; 32:49) go back to ancient legal conceptions. The language 
reflects a legal action that accomplished the conveyance of the land in question. When 
the person invited to see the land does so, it becomes that person’s legal property (Nu. 
32:1). This procedure admits the possibility of rejection because of displeasure with 
what is seen (1 K. 9:12). The imperative in Jer. 40:4 is to be understood as offering a 
free choice of residence. 

This legal concept in its entirety has been incorporated into the language embodying 
God’s promise of the land. When God commands Abraham to raise his eyes and look 
upon the land surrounding him (Gen. 13:14), the promise (v. 15) is already made good 
and ownership of the land has been established. Contrariwise, “not one of this evil gen- 
eration shall see the good land” (Dt. 1:35; cf. Nu. 14:23; 32:11 — except for Caleb: Dt. 
1:36). Moses hopes for and expects from Yahweh a treatment different from that ac- 
corded the faithless Israelites who perished in the wilderness, but Yahweh rejects his 


46. EU; J. Scharbert, Genesis. NEB (1985), 280, following Westermann et al. Cf. G. von Rad, 
Genesis. OTL (Eng. trans. 1961). 398, who calls it “suspicious”; Westermann, Genesis 37-50 
(Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1986), 162: “impossible.” 
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request to take personal possession of the land (Dt. 3:25-26). Insofar as he is (still) the 
representative of the people, he is allowed to take possession of the land on their behalf 
(“see from afar”); but he himself will receive no portion in it (v. 27; cf. 32:49-50; Nu. 
27:12-13). 

(2) Not rarely, the command to see is combined with a formulaic expression convey- 
ing ownership of things and persons or appointment to office. “See, I have set the land 
before you” (Dt. 1:8; cf. 1:21; 2:24,31; Josh. 6:2; 8:1; 23:4). The texts cited incorporate 
this entire juridical conveyancing formula into the words spoken by God. It gives voice 
to the sovereignty of God’s own decision as a personal act, which involved the person 
addressed in a free act of personal decision. 

“See, I have set you over all the land of Egypt” (Gen. 41:41). With this formula Pha- 
raoh performs the official act of appointing Joseph vizier. The words of address express 
a special relationship of trust. Joseph is made not just the chief of staff of the palace but 
the representative of Pharaoh, his “image.” One may compare Jer. 1:10, where Yahweh 
speaking in the first person appoints Jeremiah prophet to the nations; Ex. 7:1, where 
Moses is made like God to Pharaoh; Ex. 31:2; 35:30: according to P, Yahweh himself 
commissioned Bezalel to fashion the cultic furnishings of the sanctuary. 

(3) Nu. 35:16-29 is a collection of regulations governing asylum. V. 23 deals with 
the case of unintentional homicide: “If he [the perpetrator], without seeing him, causes 
a stone that could cause death to fall on someone. . . .” 

Ex. 22:6-14(7-15) deals with property deposited for safekeeping with a neighbor. 
When an animal is left (v. 9a[10a]), the situation is treated according to the general 
guidelines of the original compilation (vv. 6,7aa,9a,11-14a[7,8aa,10a,12-15a]). The 
special case treated in v. 9b(10b) (when there is no witness to support the innocence of 
the holder if a claim is brought by the depositor) belongs to the redactional stratum vv. 
7b66,8,9b,10 (86,9,10b,11) and is governed by the comprehensive guidelines of 22:6- 
14(7-15). 

Ex. 23:4-5 demands assistance “when you see the donkey of your enemy collapsed 
under its burden” (cf. Dt. 22:1-3,4). This requirement lies at the heart of the 
chiastically structured compilation of laws in 23:1-3,6-8, which has been set ın the 
theological framework of 22:19-20 and 23:10-12. The requirement to help an enemy is 
not a judicially enforceable law but an ethical claim. The case itself is nothing more 
than a paradigm for an attitude of solidarity that overcomes even enmity, ultimately 
rooted in the mercy of Yahweh. 

The ritual, of ancient origin, used to purge a town of bloodguilt when a murder 
by an unknown hand is discovered (Dt. 21:1-9), requires the elders to affirm their 
innocence: “Our hands did not shed this blood, nor did our eyes witness it” (v. 7). 
Besides bloodguilt, sexual transgressions can render a town and its surrounding re- 
gion unclean. Therefore Lev. 20:17 requires that a man who sees the nakedness of 
(i.e., has sexual intercourse with) his sister be cut off. Ham’s seeing the nakedness 
of his father (Gen. 9:22) seriously dishonors his parent, an offense punishable by 
death (Ex. 21:17; Lev. 20:9) or a curse (Dt. 27:16). Public exposure of someone's 
genitalia is a particular disgrace, often inflicted on defeated enemies (2 S. 10:4-5; 
Isa. 20:2-4); prophetic judgment oracles announce it as a punishment for Israel (Jer. 
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13:26; Ezk. 16:37: Hos. 2:5[2:3]; cf. Lam. 1:8), Babylon (Isa. 47:3), and Nineveh 
(Nah. 3:5). 

(4) Used as a technical forensic term, rä’ä means “bear witness to” or “look upon 
(as evidence).” According to Lev. 5:1, it is a sin for someone who has seen or learned of 
a matter not to fulfill the obligation to speak up after public adjuration. Prov. 25:7c-8 
cautions against hasty litigation: one should not bring before the court every trifle that 
one witnesses; trivial matters should be settled out of court. 

In court, evidence may be presented or facts brought to light, if need be with the 
help of witnesses. In the action involving Saul and David (1 S. 24:10-16), the focus is 
on the physical evidence. When Saul sees the corner of his cloak, which David pro- 
duces, his own eyes convince him of David’s innocence. In 1 S. 26:16 the emphasis is 
on the demand to acknowledge an obvious state of affairs (cf. 1 S. 24:12[11]; Jer. 2:10- 
12,29-35). The expression “our eyes have seen” (Ps. 35:21) is a standard forensic rhe- 
torical formula, used by witnesses to affirm their testimony. We may conjecture that 
Dt. 33:9 and Job 8:18 reflect an archaic legal formula, the forensic nature of which is 
nevertheless debatable. In Job 29:11 the speaker appeals to the witness of the widows 
and orphans he has helped. 

The presentation of evidence can be followed by a proposal for settlement, occa- 
sionally introduced by the imperative of rää (1 S. 12:13). In Ps. 64:6(5) and Isa. 29:15 
(cf. Isa. 47:10), the wicked express their belief that their machinations will remain con- 
cealed and thus escape punishment: “Who can see us?” 

The legal parenesis of Deuteronomy uses an evidentiary schema that developed out 
of the covenant formulary under the influence of the legal language used before and 
during judicial proceedings. The use and meaning of rää follow this schema. 

The first part of this schema, the so-called past history, refers constantly to 
Yahweh's great deeds in the past, which the people saw with their own eyes (ra 4) and 
remember (zkr). In Dt. 1 1:2b-7 rā’'â appears in the frame surrounding the prehistory. In 
29:1 b(2b) rad introduces the past history (vv. 1b-8[2b-9]), which probably has cultic 
roots; it reappears in vv. 2a(3a) and 3b(4b). In Dt. 4:32-40 the theme of Israel's past is 
developed in the form of a rhetorical question, tracing it back to creation. The question 
concludes with the catchword “eyes” (v. 34). V. 35 proceeds to a confessional formula 
introduced by yäda'. In the words of Moses cited in 1:29-31, r@’ä (v. 31) refers back to 
the people’s personal experience as eyewitnesses (cf. 1:19; 3:21; 4:3,9; 7:19; 10:21; 
Ex. 19:4 [post-Dtr]). 

The confessional conclusion, the second part of the schema, is usually introduced 
by ydda‘ but occasionally by rää: “See now: I, even I, am he; there is no god beside 
me” (Dt. 32:39; cf. 28:10; 29:21[22]). In Dtn usage ra@@ signals that those addressed 
are to experience in the present Yahweh’s great deeds of the past, as being vital and 
binding in their own lives; they are to enter into a personal relationship with this God 
who acts in the present, thus becoming unshakable eyewitnesses of Yahweh's mighty 
acts. This witness ts to inform the way they walk with God and with their neighbors. 

d. Wisdom. (1) It is the function of practical wisdom to observe carefully the multi- 
tudinous phenomena of the natural and human realms, to discern the regular sequences 
and structures within this variety, and on the basis of this knowledge to formulate rules 
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of conduct and guiding principles that are prudent and teachable as counsel or advice. 
Countless individual observations and experiences thus coalesce to form the informed 
knowledge of a society. This process presupposes the identity of the natural and noetic 
orders as well as the convertibility of individual and collective experience. Hence the 
many appeals to individual observation and experience, which confirm the practical 
wisdom inculcated by the teacher (Prov. 6:6; 23:31; Ps. 119:37; Jer. 6:16). Against the 
background of collective experience, individual observation becomes the cornerstone 
of sapiential instruction (Prov. 7:7; Ps. 37:25,35; Job 4:8; 5:3). 

Of course not everything merits the same attention (Prov. 23:31; Ps. 119:37); some 
things cloud human judgment, so that “the eyes see strange things” (Prov. 23:33). Fur- 
thermore, “whoever stands staring at the clouds will not reap” (Eccl. 11:4) — ı.e., un- 
due and overscrupulous observation so as always to be on the safe side results in ne- 
glect of possible and necessary action. Proverbial wisdom, despite its optimistic belief 
in achieving a successful life through insight and knowledge, is well aware of its limits 
(Prov. 26:12; Ps. 119:96); it does not, however, reflect on these limits in the manner of 
Eccl. 11:4. 

This holds true particularly for the highly sensitive axiom that a person’s fate and 
fortune evolve directly from his or her actions or behavior, which constitutes the foun- 
dation of the sapiential way of life. The validity of this principle is asserted on the basis 
of general experience and personal observation (Prov. 29:16; Ps. 37:25,35; Job 4:8; 
5:3; 20:17; 21:20); the reasoning is remarkably circular (esp. in Job 4:8). Here wisdom 
reaches its limit (Job 13:1), which it transcends in faith in Yahweh (Ps. 73:3; Job 
22:19). The particular contradictions of life are grounded and transcended in the in- 
scrutability of God’s plan (Job 35:5; cf. 9:11; Jer. 23:18). True insight and knowledge 
are thus ultimately gifts vouchsafed by Yahweh (Prov. 20:12). The sapiential question, 
“Which of you desires life, and covets many days to enjoy good?” (Ps. 34:13[12]), 
practical wisdom answers from the perspective of faith: true happiness comes to those 
who fear Yahweh (v. 12[11], with play on rd @/ydré’). 

(2) Ecclesiastes uses r@'4 with notable frequency, albeit with a clear shift in mean- 
ing when compared to the usage of proverbial wisdom. Ecclesiastes starts with the gen- 
erally acknowledged limitations of human perception and grasp of reality: “The eye is 
not satisfied with seeing” (1:8). The limit is defined by “under the sun.” Knowledge is 
restricted in principle to this world; insight into the beyond is out of the question — not 
to mention knowledge of God. 

Even “under the sun,’ however, it only appears that knowledge achieves its goal, 
since mortals can grasp reality only in the present moment. There can be no continuous 
advance of knowledge. The joyous discovery, “See, this is new” (1:10), has its apparent 
justification only in human forgetfulness. Starting from this limit, Ecclesiastes radi- 
cally examines all that traditional wisdom extols as promising “gain” (1:3). In passages 
like 1:14; 2:13,24: 3:10,16,22; 4:4,15: 5:12,17(13,18); 6:1; 7:15; 8:9,10,17; 9:13; 
10:5,7, ra @ refers not to communication of one’s own observations and experience but 
to critical analysis of what claims to be knowledge based on collective experience, to 
determine the validity of this claim. Even the first-person accounts in 1:12-2:11 do not 
record personal experience; in a travesty of Solomon they present the speaker engaged 
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in his critical analysis of knowledge. The bottom line: the absurdity of human striving 
for knowledge as a way to achieve a meaningful life and enduring happiness leaves as 
“gain” only the enjoyment of the pleasures offered by the fleeting moment (9:9: rd 
hayyim; cf. rä’ä (b*)t6b in 2:1,24 [hiphil]; 3:13; 5:17[18]). 

e. Cult. (1) One of the functions of the priesthood is to distinguish what is clean 
from what is unclean (Lev. 10:10). This decision is based on careful examination of the 
object or situation, for which Lev. 13-14 alone uses rad‘ 34 times. 

These chapters comprise an exilic summary (13:2-46; 14:2-8) of early practice (cf. 
Dt. 24:8-9; 2 K. 7:3) with exilic and postexilic expansions (14:9-20; 13:47-59; 14:33- 
53; very late: 14:21-32; 14:13); they prescribe the procedures to follow when “leprosy” 
is suspected (Heb. sdra‘at denotes a wide variety of skin diseases, from which recovery 
was usually expected). Lev. 13:2-46 deals with various types of leprosy in humans. 
When certain symptoms appear, the person affected comes before the priest, who ex- 
amines the disease (vv. 3,30,32,34) or the person (vv. 13,20,39). Depending on the di- 
agnosis (“the priest shall make an examination,” vv. 8,10,21,26,31), the priest may 
make his decision immediately or defer it until another examination seven days later 
(vv. 3,6,17,27,36,43). The medical diagnosis is only preliminary to the cultic ruling. 
The priest does not function as a physician but solely as a cultic official. 

Analogous regulations govern leprosy in clothing (vv. 47-59). Clothing affected by 
mildew, mold, or fungus is shown to the priest (v. 49). After seven days the priest ex- 
amines it again (vv. 51,56) and his decision determines how it is treated. Leprosy af- 
fecting houses is discussed in 14:33-57. The owner of a house must report any suspi- 
cious area (“there seems to be something like leprosy”). The priest orders the house to 
be emptied before his inspection (v. 36). After a second inspection seven days later, he 
decides how to proceed (v. 39). If the disease has spread, the priest makes this determi- 
nation (v. 44) and declares the house unclean. If he observes that the disease has not 
spread (v. 48), he pronounces the house clean and performs the ritual of purification. 

(2) Human encounter with the holy is dangerous and demands special caution. The 
holy may be present in a cultic object, which represents divinity or a deity. The ark 
(later understood as representing Yahweh) ts such a cultic object; its power can be per- 
ceived immediately. When the ark returns from the Philistines, the people of Beth- 
shemesh are overjoyed to see it and offer a burnt offering (1 S. 6:13-14). But when a 
few violate its taboo space, they perish on the spot (6:19: “because they looked upon 
the ark of Yahweh”; cf. 2 S. 6:6-7). Hence the precautionary measures in Nu. 4:20; see 
also Josh. 3:3 (Dtr/P): the people see the ark and recognize it as a sign of Yahweh's 
presence in their midst, but follow it at a respectful distance. 

f. Conjuration and Divination. The verb rä’ä has a solid place in magical practice as 
a term for powerfully effective examination. For a curse to be effective, the eyes must 
be focused on the person or object to be cursed, either directly or, if that is impossible, 
in the form of a representational substitute. Notions of the “evil eye” play a role here 
(cf. 2 K. 2:24). Balak brings Balaam to vistas where the latter can see Israel better or 
“entirely” and thus be able to pronounce his curse effectually (Nu. 22:41; 23:3; cf. 
24:20,21). The medium at Endor sees the spirit of dead Samuel rise up (1 S. 28:12-13). 
Hepatoscopy is mentioned in Ezk. 21:26(21). 
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5. Theological Usage. Theological usage should not be understood as belonging to a 
different realm, separate from profane usage, but as reflecting a portion of a total real- 
ity. Here r@’ä denotes the entire spectrum of situations in which human beings experi- 
ence or encounter God in their personal vision. In this sense rä@ is complementary to 
— 173 gala, “reveal”: God emerges from the concealment of divinity, being revealed 
in and through every possible form of human experience. Thus ra 4 denotes the act of 
revelation itself, God’s self-manifestation in person and in action. In this usage rd @ is 
not a specifically theological term but remains epistemological. The theological ele- 
ment is the concern that dominates its use in describing the relationship between God 
and humanity: to express the epistemological character of this relationship. Therefore 
the use of ra ‘@ in this context is not limited to a particular form of the verb (such as the 
niphal) or to specific groups of texts (such as cultic etiologies).*? The various forms of 
the word merely accentuate different perspectives on the single revelatory event. 

a. Seeing God or God’s Face. (1) The earlier narrative traditions in particular speak 
quite naively of seeing God, God’s face, or God’s messenger. This manner of expres- 
sion embodies the ancient Near Eastern understanding of how the divine is manifested. 
Aside from all mythological encoding, however, it emphasizes the reality of the en- 
counter and the fact of vision as the authentication of an experience. Reflecting every- 
day usage, the expression “see (the face of) God/Yahweh” denotes an encounter with 
God that emphasizes the immediacy and personal character of the encounter. 

Ex. 24:9-11 is a fragment interpolated into the Sinai theophany; its final recension 
interprets it as referring to Israel. Here seventy “chiefs” of Israel — not further identi- 
fied — see the God of Israel (v. 10), who does not lay hands on them (v. 11); i.e., this 
encounter with God establishes a special relationship of trust and protection. In Gen. 
16:13 (in its presumably original version, with the vocalization rō? instead of r°7), 
Hagar says: “You are ‘the God who sees [= delivers] me, for she said, ‘Here I truly 
have seen [= encountered] God, who sees [= delivers] me.’” In her encounter with God, 
Hagar experiences deliverance and calls God her personal protector. 

In Gen. 32:31(30) a later tradent, whose concern was the etiology of the name 
Penuel, has Jacob cry out after his victorious struggle during the night: “I have seen the 
face of God, and yet my life is preserved.” Jacob responds with rhetorical hyperbole to 
his unexpectedly gracious treatment by Esau: “I have seen your face as one sees the 
face of God” (33:10). In connection with the etymology of the name Mahanaim, E 
speaks of Jacob’s encounter with messengers of God: “When Jacob saw them, he said, 
"This is God’s camp’” (32:3[2]). 

Near Jericho, Joshua sees “a man standing before him with a drawn sword in his 
hand,” who identifies himself as “commander of the army of Yahweh” (Josh. 5:13). 
Gideon cries out with astonishment when he encounters the messenger of Yahweh: 
“Woe is me, I have seen the messenger of Yahweh face to face” (Jgs. 6:22; cf. Isa. 6:5). 
David sees the messenger of Yahweh standing between earth and heaven (1 Ch. 21:16; 
cf. 2 S. 24:17). A cultic theophany probably lies behind Manoah’s statement that he 
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and his wife have seen God. In 2 Ch. 26:5 “vision of God” should probably be 
emended to “fear of God”; otherwise the passage would express the impossible notion 
that vision of God could be the result of human instructions. 

(2) As in extrabiblical usage, “see the face of Yahweh” becomes a technical term for 
“visit the temple” or “enter the sanctuary.” Worshipers visit the terrestrial dwelling 
place of the deity to present their petitions before the image of the deity and to pray for 
assistance, In the Jerusalem temple, where there were no images, Israelites experience 
God's presence and communion with God (Ps. 42:3[2]; cf. 84:8[7]). Ex. 23:17 (cf. 
34:23; Dt. 16:16) requires every Israelite to visit the temple in Jerusalem on the three 
pilgrimage festivals. Ex. 23:15 (cf. 34:20, now out of place) and Dt. 16:16 forbid enter- 
ing the sanctuary empty-handed. Ps. 84:8(7) reflects the joy the pilgrims experience 
when they encounter Yahweh in his sanctuary. Dt. 31:11 ordains the reading of 
Yahweh's törä when Israel assembles before him. If, however, the conduct of life is at 
odds with the sacrificial cult, it is meaningless and useless to see Yahweh’s face (Isa. 
1:12). The formula is used figuratively in 1 S. 1:22: Samuel is to remain in the temple 
forever and serve Yahweh. The Masoretes and before them the Jewish tradition attested 
in the LX X*? found the archaic cultic idiom offensive and changed the verb from qal to 
niphal, “appear before Yahweh,” to reflect their later notion of a deity who remains 
aloof from the world. 

(3) In certain Psalms and in Job, the notion of seeing God face to face represents a 
personal encounter with God that alleviates the worshiper’s affliction. In Ps. 42/43 the 
psalmist in an unclean land prays for Yahweh’s presence: “When shall I come and be- 
hold the face of Yahweh?” (42:3[2]). Remembering his mortal affliction, the author of 
the thanksgiving hymn Isa. 38:9-20 recalls his lament: “I said, I shall not see Yahweh 
again in the land of the living” (v. 11). Job 33:26 generalizes on the individual experi- 
ence of alleviated affliction, elevating it to a principle of sapiential theology: “If he 
prays to God, God accepts him, and he comes to see God's face with joy.” In the depths 
of affliction, left to himself and God, the poet finds assurance: “My eyes will see him, 
no longer a stranger” (19:27); this assurance is realized in 42:5: “Now my eye has seen 
you.” Personal encounter with God establishes intimate communion. The afflicted 
worshiper now is a friend of God and can hope for God’s help. 

(4) The message of eschatological deliverance draws on the notion of seeing God, 
with certain changes. People will see their maker, and their eyes will look upon the 
Holy One of Israel (Isa. 17:7). According to Isa. 33:17, the redeemed will see with 
their eyes the king in his beauty. In the age of salvation, the people in Zion will see 
their “Teacher” — i.e., immediate personal contact with Yahweh will be possible, be- 
cause he will no longer be hidden (30:20; but 1QIs* and LXX read the plural, so that 
the promise refers to the teachers of Israel). 

(5) As the theologically motivated emendations of Jewish tradents have already sug- 
gested,°° these circles took offense at the notion of seeing God apart from visions and 
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theophanies. Drawing on ancient taboo motifs (put in the form of words spoken by 
Yahweh), they emphasize the impossibility of such seeing: “You cannot see my face; 
no one can see me and live” (Ex. 33:20,22; cf. 19:21; Dt. 4:12,15; 18:16). 

b. Experiencing God’s Power. Much more common than the immediate sight of God 
is the experience of divine presence in God’s käböd and acts in history. These two as- 
pects are not always entirely distinct. 

(1) In Ex. 16:6-7 (P®) Moses says: “This evening you shall know that it was Yahweh 
who brought you out of the land of Egypt, and tomorrow you shall see the glory of 
Yahweh.” What the Israelites see is not just the cloud that accompanies them as a sign 
of God’s presence, but their safe passage under God’s guidance (cf. Nu. 14:22). Above 
all, Yahweh’s glory may be seen in his sanctuary (Ps. 63:3[2]). Seeing it, the assembled 
congregation prostrate themselves in worshipful adoration (Ex. 33:10; Lev. 9:24); na- 
ture is gripped by turmoil: the earth trembles (Ps. 97:4), the mountains writhe (Hab. 
3:10), the sea flees (Ps. 104:7), the waters tremble (77:17[16]). But it is not in these 
cosmic manifestations that Yahweh’s glory is seen: according to 97:6, it is the righ- 
teousness of Yahweh proclaimed by the heavens that all the peoples behold. The proof 
of his righteousness is the restoration and ingathering of his people. It is in the return of 
Yahweh’s people to Jerusalem that Yahweh’s glory is visible to all people. The escha- 
tological gathering of the people who “have not seen my glory” (Isa. 66:19) is intended 
to demonstrate Yahweh’s sovereignty over the gods of the peoples, or more precisely to 
demonstrate his uniqueness. It instigates the peoples to come and experience for them- 
selves Yahweh’s glory (66:18; cf. 35:2). Contrariwise, it is the misery of the wicked not 
to see the “majesty” of Yahweh — i.e., they will not participate in his eschatological 
glory (26:10). 

(2) Yahweh’s presence can be seen in his actions. Again and again, Israel is re- 
minded of Yahweh's present and past acts of deliverance, to reinforce their trust in 
Yahweh: “See the deliverance that Yahweh will accomplish for you today” (Ex. 14:13; 
cf. 16:32; 6:1; 14:31; 34:10; Josh. 23:3; 24:7; Jgs. 2:7; 2 Ch. 20:17; Ps. 66:5). Powerful 
signs evoke understanding in a wavering people, so that they confess: “Yahweh indeed 
is God” (1 K. 18:39; cf. 1 S. 12:16,24). Otherwise they will meet with God’s judgment, 
which their ancestors experienced (Ps. 95:11; 2 Ch. 29:8; 30:7). 

The prophets also speak to Israel in the present: “Lift up your eyes, O Jerusalem, 
and see those who come from the north” (Jer. 13:20; cf. 4:21; 7:21). “All flesh shall see 
that I, Yahweh, have kindled the fire” (Ezk. 21:4[20:48], with r@&@ replacing yadda’ in 
the recognition formula; cf. 39:21). Finally, Israel itself experiences divine judgment 
directly (Jer. 44:2; cf. Ps. 74:9; 88:15; Lam. 3:1). 

The peoples, too, will experience Yahweh's judgment, and must therefore acknowl- 
edge Yahweh as their Lord (Ezk. 39:21; cf. 28:18; Isa. 14:16; Ps. 48:6[5]; Zec. 9:5; ex- 
tended to the last judgment: Isa. 18:3). With total sovereignty Yahweh makes other 
peoples and their rulers his instruments of judgment (Hab. 1:5; Isa. 41:2-5). 

In Mic. 7:8-10, a late exilic hymn of trust, the congregation of Israel hopes to see 
Yahweh's vindication (v. 9), which will put their enemies to shame (v. 10). Antici- 
pating this event, Deutero-Isaiah calls on those listening: “Lift up your eyes all around 
and see” (Isa. 49:18: cf. 60:4). The remnant of Israel will see Yahweh’s deliverance 
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with their own eyes (Mal. 1:5) and rejoice (Zec. 10:7). The gathering of the remnant 
becomes a new creation: “Then all will see and know, all will consider and understand, 
that the hand of Yahweh has done all this” (Isa. 41:20). When Yahweh returns to Zion, 
his vindication of his people is manifested to the eyes of all peoples (52:8,10; cf. Ps. 
98:7). 

The wretched conditions in postexilic Jerusalem lead Trito-Isaiah to prophesy a new 
intervention on the part of Yahweh, which Israel and the peoples will see and experi- 
ence (Isa. 60:4; 61:9; 62:2; 64:3[4]; cf. Mic. 7:16; Isa. 29:3). Isa. 33:20 uses the image 
of an untroubled Jerusalem to describe the coming time of salvation: “Your eyes will 
see Jerusalem, a quiet habitation, an immovable tent’; an early apocalyptic poem 
(66:6-16) interprets it as Yahweh’s universal and final intervention to defeat the na- 
tions, which Israel will see with rejoicing (v. 14; cf. Ps. 48:9[8]). 

Like the people of Israel and the nations, individuals can experience the effects of 
Yahweh'’s presence in their own lives. Yahweh’s work of creation makes them experi- 
ence their own dependency (Ps. 8:4[3]; cf. 107:24). The psalmist experiences 
Yahweh’s goodness and living presence corporeally (34:9[8]). Everyone who fears 
Yahweh will see lifelong “the prosperity of Jerusalem/of your chosen ones” (128:5; 
106:5; cf. 27:13). To their shame, the wicked will see Yahweh's intervention on behalf 
of the afflicted (86:17; 112:10; cf. 37:34; 91:8; Job 34:26; Isa. 52:15). Those Yahweh 
has delivered will look down on their enemies (Ps. 54:9[7]; 112:8; 118:7); all who have 
experienced Yahweh's deliverance are filled with joy (69:33[32]; 107:42) and holy fear 
(40:4[3]; 52:8[6], playing on ra ‘G@/ydré’; cf. Isa. 49:7). 

c. Analyzing One's Own Conduct. Both the experience of Yahweh's presence in see- 
ing God represented in the cult and the apprehension of Yahweh's mighty acts in his- 
tory require open and comprehending eyes. Therefore they also call the subject's atten- 
tion to his or her own actions and conduct, in order to realize in the act of rää the 
personal relationship and intimate communion that exists between Yahweh and Israel. 

(1) Occasionally the community or an individual recognizes a sinful act as such and 
redresses it (Dt. 9:16; 29:16[17]; Jgs. 19:30; 1 S. 14:38; 2 K. 23:24; Neh. 13:15; cf. Ps. 
55:10[9]; 119:158). The sign that Yahweh performs before the eyes of Israel is to make 
the people know and see their wickedness (1 S. 12:17). According to Hos. 5:13, 
Ephraim and Judah can no longer ignore their “sickness,” but they turn to foreign pow- 
ers for help instead of to Yahweh. Using the metaphor of two sisters, the historical alle- 
gory in Ezk. 23 exposes the sinfulness of all Israel. Although the younger has the ex- 
ample of her older sister before her eyes, she refuses to see it and acts all the more 
sinfully (v. 11). Finally Israel’s transgressions are exposed, its sins and outrages 
brought to light (v. 29). According to Ezk. 14:22, the survivors of the catastrophe will 
be a band of sinners and transgressors, walking witnesses to Yahweh's righteousness, 
in whom the exiles can see their own guilt. According to Ezk. 18, understanding en- 
ables both the individual and the nation to avert catastrophe: “Because they considered 
and turned away from all the transgressions they had committed, they shall surely live” 
(v. 28). Hence the prophets’ urgent appeal that the people not shut their eyes to sinful 
reality (Jer. 2:23; 3:2; cf. Am. 6:2; Jer. 2:10; 5:1). Am. 3:9 calls on Assyria and Egypt 
to testify in Yahweh's action against Samaria, bearing witness to its misdeeds. 
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(2) Israel has foreclosed the possibility of insight. It is “a rebellious house, who 
have eyes to see but do not see” (Ezk. 12:2; cf. Jer. 5:21; Isa. 42:18: also Isa. 5:12; 
22:11; 42:20). Instead they scoff at Yahweh: “Let him make haste, let him speed his 
work, that we may see it” (Isa. 5:19). Israel prefers to trust in idols made by human 
hands, which have eyes but do not see, ears but do not hear (Ps. 115:5-6; 135:16-17; cf. 
Dt. 4:28; Isa. 44:18; 41:23). In Jer. 2:31 the prophet’s purpose is to open the eyes of this 
blind people, that they may finally see the “word of God” at work in history (cf. Ezk. 
12:3, with reference to the symbolic action to follow; Isa. 42:18, with reference to the 
prophet’s message). Israel’s continued unwillingness to see and hear leads finally to 
Yahweh's judgment, which makes them incapable of seeing and hearing (Isa. 6:9-10). 
The true ability to see and hear will come only in the eschatological age of salvation, 
brought about by Yahweh (32:3; cf. 17:8; 29:18; 33:15). 

d. God as Subject. All human apperception of God requires God’s prior self- 
revelation in his personal identity and the communication of God’s name. It is Yahweh 
who opens human eyes so that they may comprehend reality truly (Gen. 21:19; 2 K. 
6:17,20; cf. Prov. 20:12), who causes humans to see, who appears, who oversees the 
work of creation. These anthropomorphic expressions derive from the language of 
myth (Gen. 2:19; 11:5; cf. 6:3), but “their intention is not in the least to reduce God to a 
rank similar to that of man. . . . [Their purpose] is to make God accessible to man. ... 
They represent God as a person. . . . He has a will, He exists in controversy ready to 
communicate Himself, offended at men’s sins yet with a ready ear for their supplica- 
tion and compassion for their confessions of guilt.”>! 

(1) The goodness (= suitability, meaningfulness) of God’s work of creation is 
grounded in God’s seeing it (Gen. 1:4,10,12,18,21,25, and the final verdict in v. 31). P 
thus shortens the verdict of the Creator to the object for which God is praised. En- 
throned on high, God surveys all creation to its depths (Ps. 113:6), to the ends of the 
earth (Job 28:24; cf. 28:27), knows every mortal from the moment of conception (Ps. 
139:16; cf. 1 S. 16:7; Job 10:4), regards the lowly; no one can hide so as not to be seen 
by God (Jer. 23:24). When God sees the suffering and affliction of an individual or the 
people, the act of apperception evokes God’s personal compassion and succor; the af- 
fliction ıs already relieved. Such relief of affliction experienced by an individual can be 
the subject of a narrative recounted in connection with the naming of a place (Gen. 
16:13-14), the birth of a child (29:32, JE), or a divine determination (31:42). It is a con- 
stant motif in supplications and laments (1 S. 1:11; 2 S. 16:12; Ps. 10:14; 25:18,19; 
59:5[4]; 119:153), in praise and thanksgiving (Ps. 9:14[13]; 31:8[7]), and in divine 
promises (Gen. 31:12; 2 K. 20:5 = Isa. 38:5). The tortuous history of Israel's deliver- 
ance begins with Yahweh's assurance: “I have seen the misery of my people in Egypt” 
(Ex. 3:7,9). This assurance is recalled in the face of current affliction (Ex. 2:25 [P]; 
4:31 [Dtr?]; Dt. 26:7; 2 K. 13:4; 14:26). It is renewed in fresh situations of need (1 S. 
9:16; cf. Ezk. 16:6) and promised for the future (Zec. 9:8); as narrative or description, 
it becomes a fixed motif in communal laments and supplications (Lam. 1:9,11,20; 
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3:36,50,60; 5:1; Neh. 9:9; Dnl. 9:18) as well as thanksgivings (Ps. 106:44; Lam, 3:59); 
finally it expands to a prayer for God’s eschatological appearance (Isa. 63:15; cf. Ps. 
80:15[14]). 

As in secular usage, God’s seeing can have connotations of searching, testing, and 
judging. The Lord of the universe, enthroned on high, looks upon all humankind (Ps. 
33:13; cf. 14:2 = 53:3[2]), examining all human ways and steps (Job 31:4; 34:21), 
seeing to the heart of the individual (Jer. 12:3), probing the heart and the mind (Jer. 
20:12), observing the corruption of the earth (Gen. 6:12) and the stubbornness of his 
people (Ex. 32:9; Dt. 9:13), but also the repentance of the people of Nineveh (Jon. 
3:10; cf. 2 Ch. 12:7). Persecuted unjustly in court by personal enemies, the devout 
psalmist implores Yahweh to consider his manner of life. Affirmation of love for 
Yahweh's törä is grounds for confidence in Yahweh’s vindicating intervention (Ps. 
119:159; 139:24). 

God’s searching vision discerns what human individual is suited to an assignment. 
From among the sons of Jesse, God “sees” (= chooses) David as king (1 S. 15:1; cf. 
2 K. 8:13). Personal merit plays no role here, only the person’s suitability in God’s eyes 
for carrying out God’s plan. It is in this sense, for J, that God sees Noah as the 
“right(eous)” one for the project of preserving God’s creatures (Gen. 7:1, in contrast to 
P). In Gen. 22:14 the name yhwh yr’h is a response to Abraham's lament in v. 8: “God 
will pick out the lamb for a burnt offering.” It is an expression of praise and thanks to 
God, voicing a joy set free from distress and despair. Ezk. 16:8 and Hos. 9:10 speak 
metaphorically of God’s election of Israel, although Rudolph erroneously disputes this 
interpretation of Hos. 9:10.57 

The linguistic and conceptual realm of the courtroom are the source of the notion 
that God sees injustice, oppression, and idolatry. This “seeing” means God's interven- 
tion as judge, with judicial examination preceding execution of the judgment. The 
wicked think that “the Lord does not see” (Ps. 94:7; cf. 10:11; Job 22:14; Jer. 12:4), 
and the people who have turned away from Yahweh ask defiantly, “Why do we fast, but 
you do not see?” (Isa. 58:3) or groundlessly feel forsaken by Yahweh (Ezk. 8:12; 9:9). 
Yahweh can only laugh at such behavior, for he knows that the day (of judgment) is 
coming (Ps. 37:13). The epiphany of Yahweh as judge has cosmic consequences: the 
earth shakes and the nations tremble at his gaze (Hab. 3:6). 

First Yahweh conducts a careful inquiry to determine the transgression(s) of an indi- 
vidual, a group, or the entire people. God sees the blood of Naboth (2 K. 9:26), horrible 
things at Bethel (Hos. 6:10), Ephraim leading out his children to slaughter (Hos. 9:13; 
text uncertain), disgusting things among Samaria’s prophets (Jer. 23:13-14), Israels 
impurity (Ezk. 23:13), its abominations on the hills and in the fields (Jer. 13:27), the 
defamation of its sons and daughters (Dt. 32:19), “that there is no justice” and that 
there is no one to intervene (Isa. 59:15-16). God’s watchful gaze seals the fate of the 
desecrated sanctuary (Jer. 7:11) and confirms the sin of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. 
18:21). 


52. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT XIII/1 (1966), 185. 
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God’s discouraging observation in Gen. 6:5 (J) that groups or generations of human 
beings are capable of transgressions that threaten the very existence of humankind mo- 
tivates God’s decision to destroy all human and animal life; but it is also and above alla 
source of profound sorrow (v. 6). The notion of a vengeful God seeking blind justice is 
foreign to the OT. God, too, suffers in divine judgment (cf. the use of rd @ in the late 
text | Ch. 21:15). The theologoumenon “God knows those who are worthless, he sees 
the wicked even if he takes no note” (Job 11:11), which has become a sapiential 
maxim, encourages someone entangled in an unjust legal action to ask God’s interven- 
tion as both witness and judge (1 S. 24:16[15]; 2 K. 19:16 = Isa. 37:17; 1 Ch. 
12:18[17]; 2 Ch. 24:22; Hab. 1:13; Ps. 35:17,22). 

(2) Various texts speak of God as causing someone to see or showing something. 
God grants Jacob a long life so that he may not only see Joseph once more but also Jo- 
seph’s children (Gen. 48:11). Yahweh shows Pharaoh what he is about to do (Gen. 
41:28), helps Jeremiah see through the intrigues of his enemies (Jer. 11:18), makes the 
psalmist “see many troubles and calamities” (Ps. 71:20). According to the theory of P, 
Yahweh himself revealed the pattern of the sanctuary and its contents (Ex. 25:9; 27:8; 
cf. Nu. 8:4 with regard to the altar). 

In the promise recorded in Gen. 12:1 (J), the emphasis is on the assurance of God’s 
guidance on Abram’s journey from his homeland to the promised land (cf. Dt. 1:33). 
“Not let see the land” means denial of entrance and possession (Josh. 5:6 for the desert 
generation; cf. Dt. 34:4 for Moses). Dt. 4:5 associates guidance with God’s statutes and 
ordinances. Yahweh shows his presence in his käböd (Jgs. 13:22 — not without some 
peril) and his mighty acts in history. According to Ex. 9:16, Yahweh lets Pharaoh live 
in order to show him his power. He shows himself near to his people in the sign of his 
great fire (Dt. 4:36), in his power (3:24; 5:24), and in his mighty arm (3:24). To the 
faithful he promises to show his salvation (Ps. 50:23; 91:16), i.e., an abundance of 
blessings comprehending the whole world of reality. 

With the words “Show us your steadfast love, O Lord” (Ps. 85:8[7]), the exilic com- 
munity prays for Yahweh's intervention in history as prophesied by Deutero-Isaiah. 
The early postexilic prayer in Mic. 7:15 conjures up the exodus. Like Egypt in days 
gone by, the nations with their superior force are to experience the might of Yahweh, so 
that “they shall lay their hands on their mouths and their ears go deaf (v. 16; on the ges- 
ture cf. Prov. 30:32). The petition in Ps. 90:16 probably reflects the same time and situ- 
ation. The psalmist looks forward to deliverance through an oracle of salvation that 
makes manifest God’s merciful purpose, thus revealing God’s glory in the present gen- 
eration and for generations to come. According to 59:11(10), God’s epiphany in the 
presence of the congregation also brings about a personal encounter with God, so that 
the psalmist experiences God’s steadfast love in God’s judgment on the enemy. 

Ps. 78 is a didactic composition in the style of Levitical parenesis. Recalling Israel’s 
ancestors, it warns the present generation not to forget the miracles of Yahweh “that he 
showed them” (v. 11), cautioning them not to exhibit their ancestors’ stiff-necked re- 
fusal to acknowledge his sovereignty and obey his laws. Contempt for the message of 
salvation addressed to those who heed Yahweh’s word speaks from the quotation in 
Isa. 66:5: “Let Yahweh show his glory, that we may see your joy.” These words corre- 
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spond precisely to the response of Isaiah’s enemies to his prophecy of judgment (5:19). 
On his day of judgment, therefore, Yahweh will not turn his face toward the people and 
all his enemies among them in blessing and deliverance, but will show them his back, 
so that the day of judgment will be the day of their calamity (Jer. 18:17). 

(3) Various contexts use the niphal of rä’ä with a divine subject (God, Yahweh, 
Yahweh's messenger, the glory of Yahweh) to describe a theophany. This expression 
was probably used at an early date for the appearance of God at a spot made sacred by 
this appearance (Gen. 12:7; 18:1; 22:14; 35:1; Ex. 3:2,16; 4:1,5; cf. Gen. 17:1; 26:2,24; 
35:9; 48:3; 1 S. 3:21 [where the statement in v. 21a is restricted by v. 21b: “Yahweh re- 
vealed himself to Samuel by his word”]). The usage reflected in these passages is al- 
ready highly developed. Even in J we may detect a semantic shift of ra’@ from the 
visual-sensory realm to that of personal encounter, and hence a change in emphasis 
from a description of a theophany to the purpose behind God's appearance: statement 
of a promise (Gen. 12:6-7; 26:24-25; Ex. 3:2-3, JE). 

In P the visible event is totally insignificant. Even the aspect of personal encounter 
plays only a minor role. The expression has become a formulaic introduction to divine 
speech, serving solely to emphasize the transcendence of the speaker (Gen. 17:1ff.; 
35:9ff.; 48:3ff.). This usage fits with the manner in which P’s material is usually pre- 
sented, for which rhetorical dress is the dominant stylistic device. The essential sub- 
stance is put into speeches. Revelation takes place in the word. These fundamental res- 
ervations concerning the visual aspects of the encounter with God are documented by 
the pointed contrast between ra@‘@ and yäda in Ex. 6:3. Moses marks the beginning of a 
new era: Yahweh makes himself known in his name; his appearance is assigned to a 
preliminary stage. Ex. 6:2-7 looks forward to P’s account of the exodus event, which 
becomes the factor establishing knowledge of God as Yahweh (7:5; 14:4,18; 16:6- 
7,12), later realized in the divine presence in the sanctuary (29:45-46) and the annual 
observance of the Festival of Booths (Lev. 23:43). 

The later development of the traditions reflecting cultic theophanies in Jerusalem 
(Isa. 6; Ps. 97; cf. 2 S. 22:11,16 = Ps. 18:11,16[10,15]; 2 Ch. 7:3) uses language con- 
cerning the appearance of Yahweh’s glory to announce Yahweh’s demonstration of 
power when the people are disobedient (Ex. 16:10; Nu. 14:10; 16:19; 17:7; 20:6). The 
cultic practice of the second temple is presupposed in Lev. 9:1-24 (the sin offerings of 
the high priest) and 16:1-34 (the ritual of the Day of Atonement). Both texts reflect the 
ancient conviction that the appearance of Yahweh's glory (9:4,6,23; 16:2) requires spe- 
cial provisions. The function of the cloud of incense as a protective veil surrounding 
the theophanic deity (16:2) is a very late theological notion. 

Divorced from its original settings, mention of the appearance of Yahweh or his 
messenger (Jgs. 6:12; 13:3,10,21) is a stylistic device used to introduce a narrative cul- 
minating in a promise uttered by the deity. Examples include the prediction of the birth 
of a child: Gen. 18:1 ff.; Jgs. 13:3ff.; a promise of descendants: Gen. 26:2ff.; an assur- 
ance of deliverance: Jgs. 6:12ff.; and a dynastic oracle: 1 K. 3:5ff.; 9:2ff. (both Dtr and 
stylized as dreams; presented differently in 2 Ch. 1:7; 7:12; cf. 1 K. 11:9). Later usage 
relates the expression to God’s appearance at Sinai (Ex. 20:18; cf. v. 22) and at the tent 
of meeting (Nu. 14:14; Dt. 31:15). 
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Exilic and postexilic prophecy draws on the old language of theophany to promise 
Yahweh's new salvation in the immediate or distant future. According to Jer. 31:3, just 
as Yahweh appeared to Moses in the past, so he will appear to the people in exile, who 
seem to have dwelt so long apart from his presence, to lead them out of captivity into 
freedom, just as he led the people out of Egypt. Borrowing the message of Deutero- 
Isaiah, Ps. 102:17(16) describes the appearance and return of Yahweh's glory to Zion. 
For its prophecy of salvation, Isa. 60:2 strikingly alters the motif of Yahweh’s epiphany. 
The notions of Yahweh’s coming and Yahweh's epiphany coalesce. At the same time, 
Yahweh's appearance is transformed into an astral or solar metaphor. Yahweh appears 
like the rising sun, which suffuses everything with new life. To the Israelites deported to 
Egypt under Ptolemy I in 312, Zec. 9:14 proclaims God’s salvific intervention in the im- 
age of a great theophany in which God judges the earth. Mal. 3:2 moderates the people's 
yearning for Yahweh to appear at once, since his day is a day of judgment. 

e. Visions. Prophetic texts use rd @ for visionary experiences, often parallel with - 
ıım häzä. In most cases this parallelism does not suggest synonymy (as in, e.g., Isa. 
30:10) but signals a significant semantic distinction, which should always be ob 
served.5? While häzä is a technical term originally denoting a specific form of revela- 
tion, which appears to have been associated with the preprophetic seers (Nu. 24:4,16; 
cf. Isa. 1:1; Am. 1:1; Mic. 1:1)°* and later came to be used as a general term for receiv- 
ing a revelation (Isa. 13:1; 29:10; Ezk. 12:27),>> ra’@ belongs to the language of vision 
accounts.°® There have been other attempts to define the difference.>’ 

(1) In seer utterances (a genre whose existence has been amply demonstrated>*), the 
seer uses rd in the first person as a formulaic introduction to the description of the vi- 
sion: “I see him, but not now; I behold (sär) him, but not near: a star shall come out of 
Jacob” (Nu. 24:17; cf. 1 K. 22:17). The seer transforms what he has seen in his vision- 
ary experience into a speech event (Nu. 23:9; cf. v. 21, where a first person sg. has ap- 
parently been transformed into a third person sg. in the course of transmission). The 
seer’s self-awareness and responsibility for giving his vision verbal form find expres- 
sion in the legitimation formula with which a seer’s utterance begins: num followed 
by the name of the seer (Balaam in Nu. 24:4,16; the other instances of the formula are 
archaizing: 2 S. 23:1; Prov. 30:1; Ps. 36:2[1] [text?]). 

That God is behind the vision expressed in verbal form is beyond question: “What- 
ever he [Yahweh] shows me I will tell you” (Nu. 23:3). Yahweh first opens the eyes of 
the seer (Nu. 22:31; cf. 2 K. 6:17,20) so that he can understand God’s plan (Nu. 24:1). 
The danger that a seer’s eyes might be constrained to prevent his seeing the vision sent 
by God is caricatured in Nu. 22:22-35, a late passage ridiculing Balaam. 
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(2) The ancient seer tradition survives well into the period of so-called classical 
prophecy. Amos, Isaiah, and Micah thought of themselves as seers. In Am. 1:1*; 9:1*; 
and Mic. 1:1-6*, remnants of seer utterances have been preserved. In Isa. 30:10 the 
prophet associates himself with the seers and mantics. In any case the rhetorical forms 
of the seer utterance have been adopted by and incorporated into the prophetic speech 
forms of the later period. The legitimation formula num + PN is transformed into the 
formula identifying an oracle of Yahweh (num yhwh) or into d‘bar or dibré + PN. 

The function of rä’ä& remains unchanged throughout. There are vision accounts in 
the third person: Gen. 18:2; 19:1; Ex. 3:2; 2 K. 2:10,12,15; 6:17,20 (all late). Much 
more common are first-person accounts by the prophets of their visionary experiences. 
They begin with an introductory formula using rã’'â and (usually) whinnéh. Two forms 
are found: r@ä qal in the first person singular perfective (1 K. 22:17,19; Jer. 4:23; Ezk. 
37:8; Am. 9:1; Zec. 1:8) or the consecutive imperfective (Isa. 6:1; Ezk. 1:4,15; 2:9; 
8:2,7,10; 10:1; 44:4; Zec. 2:1,5[1:18; 2:1]; 5:1; 6:1), echoing the seer utterance, em- 
phasizes the “I” of the person who sees; rd ‘@ hiphil emphasizes the divine originator of 
the vision (Am. 7:1,4,7; 8:1; cf. 2 K. 8:10,13; Jer. 24:1; 38:21; Ezk. 11:25; 40:4; Zec. 
1:9; 2:3[1:20]; 3:1 [subj.: an angel]). 

From Amos to Zechariah, in the first-person accounts of visions we observe a for- 
mal schema that clearly remained unchanged for centuries. The opening formula is fol- 
lowed by a dialogue between Yahweh and the prophet reflecting a stereotyped 
question-answer-interpretation schema. An example is Jer. 1:1 1-12: “ ‘Jeremiah, what 
do you see?’ I answered: ‘I see a branch of an almond tree.’ Then Yahweh said to me, 
‘You have seen well, for I am watching over my word to perform it’” (cf. 1:13-14; 
24: 1 ff.; Am. 7:7-9; 8:1-3; Zec. 4:2-6; 5:2-3).59 The confirmation formula “Son of man, 
do you see?” or “Have you seen, son of man?” spoken by God in Ezk. 8:6,12,15,17 (cf. 
47:6; Jer. 3:6; 7:17; 33:24) is probably borrowed from forensic usage.’ The same con- 
text is suggested by the divine imperative addressed to the prophet: “See the vile abom- 
inations that they are committing here” (Ezk. 8:9; cf. 44:5). 

Theophanic elements enter into the description of the prophet’s call. The sense of a 
divine encounter in which God calls and commissions the prophet is an experience that 
the prophet can describe verbally only by drawing on the familiar symbols associated 
with cultic theophanies (Isa. 6; cf. | K. 22:19; Ezk. 1:4-28 + 3:12-15; cf. 10:1,8-17). 
By contrast, Ezk. 33:1-9 (cf. Hab. 2:1ff.; Isa. 21:6-7) uses the image of the sentinel to 
describe the mission of the prophet. 

The concentrated use of r@@ in Ezekiel is striking. The formula introducing the call 
vision in 1:1 is repeated in v. 15, linking the two sections. In vv. 1,15,27,28 (cf. 10:1,8,9), 
rä’ä draws special attention to what the prophet sees. Cross-references link the visions 
“that I had seen by the river Chebar” (3:23; 8:4; 10:15,20,22; cf. 11:24; 43:3 [3 tımes)). 

All in all, visionary experience once again plays a central role in late prophecy (see 


59. On visions involving word symbols and word assonance, see F. Horst, EvT 20 (1960) 193- 
205. 

60. Zimmerli, Ezekiel /, associates it with what he calls a “demonstration”; for a different 
view see G. Fohrer, Studien zur alttestamentlichen Prophetie (1949-1965). BZAW 99 (1967), 19. 
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Zec. 1:8; 2:1,5[1:18; 2:1]; 4:2; 5:1,2,5,9; 6:1,8). The argument as to whether these 
night visions involve waking visions or dreams can probably be decided on the basis of 
4:1, which describes the transition from one vision to another in terms of being awak- 
ened. Emulations of vision narratives in the context of nascent apocalypticism are 
found in Dnl. 8:2,3,4,6,7,15,20; 9:21; 10:5,7,8; 12:5. Thanks to the influence of vision- 
ary style, rd dé qal found its way occasionally into dream narratives, whose linguistic 
form is clearly distinct from that of vision accounts (cf. Gen. 41:22; 31:10,12). 
According to Joel 3:1(2:28), Moses’ desire expressed in Nu. 11:29 (J?) will be real- 
ized at the beginning of the eschatological age of salvation, albeit extended to all hu- 
manity. God's spirit will make all people prophets. This promise can hardly refer to a 
commission to prophesy; it suggests direct access to God through dreams and visions. 
This immediacy of God fundamentally abrogates all differences among human beings. 


6. Nouns. 

a. rö'eh. According to | S. 9:9, rö’eh (I) was the earlier title of a ndbi’. This expres- 
sion is hardly an “antiquarian detail”;6! we have here a late (possibly vernacular) term 
for “seer.” In 1 Ch. 9:22; 26:28; 29:29, it is used as an epithet for Samuel, in 2 Ch. 
16:7,10 for an otherwise unknown seer Hanani. The ancient term for “seer” was proba- 
bly hözeh. In any case both expressions refer to the same charism, which was not pos- 
sessed eo ipso by every näbi. It sets Amos apart from Isaiah, for example: Isa. 30:10, 
using two terms (in the pl.) parallel, forbids the latter to function as a visionary (cf. 
Am. 7:12,14).62 Stoebe’s theory that Amaziah called Amos a seer “to denigrate his sig- 
nificance, coming as he did from a rural area, where he received whatever commission 
he had,’ is highly dubious, 

The noun rö eh Il, “vision,” appears in Isa. 28:7. In this treatment of a bitter invec- 
tive (28:7-13), the cultic prophets are accused of being drunk when they prophesy, so 
that their visions demonstrate their blindness to the eschatological message. 

b. mara, The noun marä, usually in the plural, denotes the occurrences of a vision- 
ary event (Nu. 12:6 par. h“löm; in 1 S. 3:15 it refers to an auditory event). The phrase 
mar 6t “lohim as an expression for seeing visions of God (Ezk. 1:1; 8:3; 40:26) is most 
likely not a formula reflecting the ancient seer tradition‘ but rather a proto-apocalyptic 
idiom belonging to the final redaction of the book. On “visions of the night” see Gen. 
46:2. In Dnl. 10:7,8,16, the singular refers to a visionary occurrence. 

c. mar’eh. The noun mar’eh appears in Ex. 3:3; 24:17; Nu. 8:4; 12:8; Ezk. 11:24; 
43:3; Dnl. 8:16,26-27; 9:23; 10:1; like mar’ä, it means “vision.” In descriptions of vi- 
sions it generally denotes the object seen in the vision: “something resembling . . . .” 


61. H. J. Stoebe, VT 39 (1989) 347-48: idem, KAT VIII/1, 202-3. 
2. See Wolff, Joel and Amos, 312-13: Stoebe, VT 39 (1989) 341-54. 
63. Stoebe, 351. 
64. On Isa. 30:10 (cf. 28:7 and 21:8 [emended]), see Wildberger, /saiah 28-39 (Eng. trans. 
Minneapolis, 2002), 145-46. 
65. See BHS. 
66. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 27; Vetter, THAT, II, 699. 
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“appearance” (Ezk. 1:5,13,27-28; 8:2,4; 10:1,9-10,22; 11:24; 40:3). The vagueness of 
the description is emphasized by the use of k* (Ezk. 1:13,26-27,28; 8:2; 10:1; 40:3; 
Dnl. 8:15; 10:6,18; Joel 2:4) or the reduplication mar'eh k*mar’eh (Ezk. 40:3; 41:21; 
43:3). 

In everyday usage mar eh denotes the act of seeing (with one’s eyes: Lev. 13:12; Dt. 
28:34,67; Josh 22:10; Isa. 11:3 [outward appearance]; Ezk. 23:15-16), appearance 
(Gen. 39:6; 1 S. 17:42; etc.), and bearing (Cant. 2:14; 5:15). 

d. Other Nouns. Other nominal formations include r*?, “mirror” (Job 37:18) = 
mara in Ex. 38:8 and rät, “view,” in Eccl. 5:10(11) Q (K rt). 


IV. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls rd ‘@ (qal, niphal, and hiphil) occurs 
some 55 times, exclusive of OT quotations in the p*Sdrim.®’ 

Of the nominal derivatives, there are 4 occurrences of mar’@ (1QM 5:5,11; 1Q34 fr. 
2, 2:6; 11QT 3:16[?]) and 13 of mar’eh (1QM 5:11; 6:13; 4Q403 fr. 1, 2:3,6,8: 4Q405 
frs. 15-16, 22:3; 4Q405 frs. 20-22, 2:10 [twice]; 4Q405 fr. 23, 2:8,9; 4Q160 fr. 1, 5; 
40160 frs. 3-4, 1:6; 11 QPs* 28:9). 

In general usage rd qal/niphal appears in the following contexts: 

a. See/Become Visible. According to 1QS 7:14, whoever takes out his “hand” from 
his clothes so that his nakedness can be seen is to be punished for thirty days. To avoid 
impurity the camp or temple precincts and the city must be kept clean so that “no inde- 
cent, wicked thing” (i.e., excrement) can be seen (1QM 7:7; cf. 11QT 46:15), a require- 
ment based on Dt. 23:13-15(12-14) or some earlier shared tradition. 

b. Observe. In the face of enemy superiority, 11QT 61:13 demands fearlessness: 
“When you go out to war against your enemies, and you see horses and chariots and a 
people more numerous than you, do not fear them.” This exhortation is followed by an 
assurance of help incorporating the “brought you up” exodus formula® (1. 140). CD 
9:1 6ff. requires a person who observes an offense while alone to denounce the offender 
(9:17,22). The point at issue here is the law of evidence. A similar situation is addressed 
by the propitiatory ritual for a murder by a person or persons unknown: “Our hands have 
not spilled this blood and our eyes have not seen anything” (11QT 63:6; cf. Dt. 21:1-9) 
— i.e., the speakers did not commit the crime; neither can they give evidence against the 
perpetrator. A person “afflicted with a visible blemish” must be denied a place in the 
community (1QSa 2:7). According to 11QT 64:13, anyone who sees a neighbor’s ox, 
sheep, or ass straying must not look without taking action (cf. Dt. 22:1-2). 

c. Search Out. The Qumran legislation governing the marriage of a woman taken as 
a prisoner of war (11QT 63:10ff.) is more restrictive than its parallel in Dt. 21:10-14. 
Someone who “singles out a beautiful woman” among the prisoners (63:11) and de- 
Sires to make her his wife must remove from her all marks of captivity. A wisdom 
poem concerning the wiles of the wicked woman describes her as raising her eyes im- 
pudently to “spot” a just man, in order to trip him up (4Q184 1:13). 


67. M. P. Horgan, Pesharim. CBQMS 8 (1979). 
68. > 799 “ald. 
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The majority of occurrences appear in theological contexts. Two passages involve 
visions: 1Q25 1:3 (fragment of an apocryphal prophecy) and 6Q9 58:2. In both cases, 
however, the text is dubious. The visionary style is imitated in a description of the 
“wise in knowledge, who hear the voice of Glory and behold the holy angels” (1QM 
10:10-11). 

More often we read of people who experience (7d @ qal/niphal) God’s action and fa- 
vor in their lives or in historical events. Older, however, is the observation that “one 
sees but does not know and plans without believing in the spring of life” (1QH 8:13- 
14). The only remedy is for Yahweh to open one’s eyes: “I have seen (rh) this, . . . 
[how] shall I know (nbt hiphil) unless you open my eyes?” (1QH 18:18-19). The cause 
of this blindness is the fact that the eyes “are sealed through having seen evil” (1QH 
7:2-3). There, employing the style of didactic wisdom, the Teacher of Righteousness 
exhorts: “Listen to me and I shall open your eyes to see and understand the works of 
God” (CD 2:14-15). Those who hearken to his voice will see his salvation (CD 20:33- 
34). Conversely, the nation of the elect will see God’s judgment on the wicked 
(4QpPs37 4:11, reinterpreting Ps. 37:34). Finally, in a poem concerning Jerusalem 
(4Q380 fr. 1, 1:2-6; cf. 11QPs* 22:1-15; 4QPs! 7:14-17) we read: “The name of 
Yahweh is invoked over her, and his glory appears (rā’'â niphal) over Jerusalem and 
Zion” (l. 6). Contrariwise, 4Q504 frs. 1-2, 4:8 sounds the note of salvation, including 
all nations in Yahweh's salvific act: “All nations will see your glory.” 

Other texts, complementary to these, say that Yahweh sees, causes something to be 
seen (shows), or appears (rd â qal, hiphil, niphal, respectively). Yahweh sees the abom- 
inable conduct of humanity and the constant pollution of the land (or the earth) (40381 
fr. 69, 1); it is unclear whether the passage refers to humanity before the deluge, Israel 
before the exile, or the “nations of the earth” as in Nehemiah.®? In like manner he ob- 
serves the wickedness of the people of Sodom: “I have seen all of that” (4Q180 frs. 2-4, 
2:9). That Yahweh sees everything — not just outward appearances but the secret mo- 
tion of the heart — is stated in 11 QPs* 28:3-12 with reference to David, a poetic mid- 
rash on 1 S. 16:1-13; here rā’'â parallels two verbs of hearing: “God sees (r’h) every- 
thing, hears ($m‘) everything, and listens ("za hiphil)” (11. 7-8). 

Two texts speak of God as seeing with compassion. In the context of a historical re- 
capitulation, 4Q504 frs. 1-2, 5:11 says: “He saw our grief and anguish”; in a prayer for 
God's help, 4Q176 frs. 1-2, 1:3-4 (a pesher on Ps. 79:2-3) pleads: “See the corpses of 
your priests, there is none to bury them.” A paraphrase of Ex. 24:6-8, borrowing from 
Gen. 12:1 and Dt. 34:4, speaks of the sacrificial site “that I showed Abraham and...” 
(4Q158 4:6). In anguish the psalmist feels cut off from all possibility of life, and com- 
plains, “You will never again let me see good” (4Q381 33:10; or: “My life will never 
again see good”). To those who put their trust in Yahweh, “he will show the happiness 
of his elect” (4Q380 1:10). 

Yahweh's salvation is grounded in his creative act, which is declared (spr piel) by 
his hosts (1QH 13:11) and attested (r) with rejoicing by his angels (1 1QPs* 26:12). 


69. See E. M. Schuller, Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumran. HSS 28 (1986), 203-4. 
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But it is Yahweh who granted them this knowledge: “You showed (rv hiphil) them 
what they did not know (yd*)” (11 QPs* 26:12: cf. IQH 13:11). At the eschaton Yahweh 
will build an indestructible sanctuary, with a promise of his enduring presence. It may 
be entered only by those who bear the name “holy”: “and he himself will appear over it 
forever” (4QFlor 1:5). 

In combination with pänim, mar'â means “mirror.” The swords and shields of the 
warriors arrayed for the eschatological battle are “bright as mirrors” (1QM 5:4-5,11). 
The wheeled basin at the altar of burnt offering is fashioned entirely of “mirrors” 
(11QT 3:16; cf. Ex. 38:8; presumably /r’wr is a corruption of mr’wr), i.e., polished 
bronze. The vision of God's glory (mrt kbwd) is mentioned in 1Q34 fr. 3, 2:6: “You 
will renew your covenant through the vision of your glory and the words of your holy 
spirit. 

Used absolutely, mar’eh means “appearance.” In a poetic recapitulation of | S. 
16:4ff., 11 QPs* 26:8-9 says of David: “He was handsome in figure (tw’r) and hand- 
some in appearance.” According to 1QM 6:13, all the horses that go out to battle are 
identical in appearance. The phrase mar’é $ibbölet, “the shape of an ear of wheat,” is a 
technical term (1QM 5:11; cf. 4Q405 frs. 20-22, 2:10). The vision of God (mr’h 
h'‘lwhym) is mentioned in 4Q160 fr. 1, 5: “Let me know the vision of God” (cf. 4Q160 
frs. 3-4, 1:6). 


2. LXX. The LXX generally uses idein, horän, or blépein to translate the qal of ra ‘@, 
without discernible distinction. It always renders the deictic impv. r“&h as idoú. For 
specialized nuances it uses other verbs such as akouein (Jer. 2:31), anangéllein (Isa. 
30:10), (apo)deiknynai (Nu. 22:41; 24:17; Dt. 32:20; 1 K. 13:12; Isa. 53:11; Jer. 18:17; 
Est. 2:9), eipein (Lam. 3:36), heuriskein (Jgs. 18:9), katanoein (Gen. 42:9; Ex. 2:11; 
19:21; Nu. 32:8,9; Isa. 5:12), and sözein (Est. 8:6). 

The niphal is represented by appropriate forms of hordn and idein, as well as the 
following verbs: heuriskein (Jgs. 6:12), gignesthai (2 K. 23:24), deloün (1 S. 3:21 [dif- 
ferent original text], entrépein (Isa. 16:12), katabainein (Dt. 31:15 [different original]), 
and phainein (1 K. 6:18; Isa. 47:3; Dnl. 1:13,15). 

The hiphil is represented by deiknyein or deiknynai, except in Ex. 33:18 
(emphanizein) and Jgs. 13:23 (phötizein). For theological reasons the LXX altered the 
texts that speak of a vision of God apart from theophanies and visions (Ex. 24:10-11; 
Isa. 38:11: Ps. 63:3[2]: Job 19:26-27: 33:26; cf. Ps. 11:7: 17:15), substituting another 
object for “God” (Ex. 24:10: the place where God appears; Isa. 38:11: God’s salva- 
tion), translating a different text (Job), or using a passive construction: “appear before 
God.” In particular the passive was used for the expression “see the face of God” in the 
sense of “visit the temple” (Ex. 23:15,17; 34:20,23-24; Dt. 16:16; Isa. 1:12; Ps. 
42:3[2]; cf. Ps. 84:8[7]). Following the lead of the LXX, the Masoretes substituted the 
niphal of rh for the qal.70 

Fuhs 


70. Fritsch; Smith, 173-74. 
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I. Semitic Equivalents: 1. Akkadian and Sumerian; 2. Ugaritic; 3. Old Aramaic; 4. South 
Semitic. II. Ancient Hebrew: 1. OT; 2. Other Texts. III. Versions. 


I. Semitic Equivalents. The Hebrew primary noun rëm derives from the Common 
Semitic gitl form *ri’m, as is shown by the occasional Akkadian writing ri-mu' and 
Arab. rim" (alongside rim""). Metathesis of "and *i in nouns with "as the second radi- 
cal is common.? A feminine form appears only in Akkadian: rimu(m) vs. rimtu(m). The 
Heb. fem. PN r“ümä in Gen. 22:24 is unrelated,* although there may be a connection 
with the form chosen by the LXX* recension, along with the scribal error Penpa in 
LXXÂ. Also unrelated to r*@m are rä’möt (1), “corrals(?),” and the verbal form w*ra “md, 
“will be high,” in Zec. 14:10b (cf. rim in KAI, 279.3, which Donner reads as the masc. 
sg. act. qal ptcp. of rûm, with "as mater lectionis).> We have no information about the et- 
ymology of the toponym rä’möt (II) associated with many geographical sites. 


|. Akkadian and Sumerian. Akk. rimu(m) I (Assyr. rému II) and the fem. rimtu(m) 
have been identified since Hilzheimer as meaning “wild ox, aurochs” (Bos 
primigenius). The Sumerian equivalent am has the same meaning.’ The aurochs, the 
ancestor of the domestic ox, was wild game, hunted especially by the Neo-Assyrian 
kings; by contrast, the arna or wild water buffalo (Bubalis arnee; domestic species: 
Bos bubalis), which many identify with Heb. r*’ém and is clearly meant by Akk. apsasü 
< Sum. abzaza, was not native to Mesopotamia, but was known only as an import from 
the Indus region from the time of Sargon I to approximately the time of Susin.? The 


r“&m. E. Bilik, “The Reem,” BethM 54 (1972/73) 382-86; B. Clark, “The Biblical Oryx,” 
BAR 10/5 (1984) 66-70; M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography X,” Bibl 53 (1972) 386- 
403, esp. 389; Y. Felix, “Ox, Oryx, Bull,” Leš 44 (1979/80) 124-36; A. H. Godbey, “The Unicorn 
in the OT,” AJSL 56 (1939) 256-96; J. J. Hess, “Beduinisches zum Alten und Neuen Testament,” 
ZAW 35 (1915) 120-31, esp. 121-23; J. W. Klotz, “The Lion and the Unicorn,’ Concordia Jour- 
nal 5/6 (1979) 213-15; G. Rausing, “The Ancestry of the Unicorn,” Meddelanden fran Lunds 
Universitets Historiska Museum 1971-1972 (London, 1973) 188-97; A. Salonen, Jagd und 
Jagdtiere im alten Mesopotamien. AnAcScFen B/196 (1976). 


1. MSL, VIIV2, 74:49. 

2. BLe, $61c”. 

3. On the absence of endings in the Hebrew names for animals, see Michel, I, 74. 

4. See 1.2 below. 

5. KAI, II, 336. 

6. M. Hilzheimer, Die Wildrinder im alten Mesopotamien. MAOG II/1 (1926); B. Landsberger, 
Die Fauna im alten Mesopotamien. ASAW 42/6 (1934), esp. 89; AHw, Il, 986; Salonen, 247-50. 

7. Salonen, 167-74; on the figurative usage of am in literature, see W. Heimpel, Tierbilder in 
der sumerischen Literatur (Rome, 1968), 79-121. 

8. J. Clutton-Brock, Sumer 36 (1980) 37-41; W. Heimpel, RLA, V, 234-35. 

9. R. M. Boehmer, ZA 64 (1975) 1-19. 
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terms for the impressive and dangerous wild ox, with its long, menacing horns (cf. the 
lexical entry am.gub.ba, etc. = gar-na-nu, “having large horns,” as well as the exam- 
ples in Heimpel; also Dt. 33:17!0), serve as epithets for gods and kings.!! A temple 
may be called bit rim mätätim, “house of the wild ox of the lands [viz., Enlil]” or sim- 
ply rimum, “wild ox.”!? In Sumerian a temple can be compared to an am, “wild ox.”!3 
H.-P. Müller 


2. Ugaritic. The model of Sem. *ri’m indicates that Ugar. r’m should be vocalized as 
rimu, with ‘representing syllable-ending aleph. Earlier interpretations suggesting that 
rm has u as a thematic vowel (rumu or ru’-maum,'* corresponding to Masoretic 
r“ümä in Gen. 22:24) may be considered outmoded. 

Ugar. rm also means “wild ox”;'> here too “water buffalo” is impossible.!6 The 
wild ox was common in ancient Syria; it was considered the embodiment of unbridled 
strength, and was often hunted.'’ One text speaks of “a bowl . . . on which are (de- 
picted) myriads of wild oxen,” recalling a Late Bronze gold bowl from Ugarit, depict- 
ing a royal hunt for wild oxen and antelopes.!® 

Mythological texts use the word r’m with some frequency. The cow of the goddess 
‘Anat “bore a bull (br) for Baal, a wild ox (r’m) for the Cloud Rider.”!? Baal hunted 
these animals “on the shores of Smk, which is full of wild oxen."2° After Baal’s death, 
‘Anat sacrifices seventy wild oxen, as well as many other wild and domestic animals.?! 
“The strongest sinews of a wild ox” are employed to make a bow for “Anat.” Along 
with other dangerous animals, “wild oxen” serve as metaphors for the battling gods 
Mot and Baal.” To describe Mot’s appetite, another text speaks of “a pond to which 
wild oxen (long to) come, a spring at which hinds ('ylt) long to arrive.”* 

J. Tropper — H.-P. Miiller 


10. See MSL, VIII/2, 10:50a-52; Heimpel, Tierbilder, 81-97, 103, 121. See also II.1 below. 

ll. For Sum. am see Salonen, 168ff.; for Akk. rimu{m)/rimtu(m) see K. L. Tallgvist, 
Akkadische Gétter-Epitheta (Helsinki, 1938), 165-66; AHw, II, 986; Salonen, 248ff. For royal 
epithets see Seux, 250, 386; AHw, II, 986; Salonen. 

12. For the former see Altorientalische Bibliothek, 22, II1:7; for the latter see RA, 64, 95:5, 
16l; AHw, Il, 986. 

13. Heimpel, Tierbilder, 83-87. 

14. For the former see Z. S. Harris, JAOS 57 (1937) 151; for the latter see H. L. Ginsberg, Or 
5 (1936) 185; D. Marcus, JANES 1 (1968) 54 n. 45. 

15. J. C. de Moor, Seasonal Patterns in the Ugaritic Myth of Ba‘lu. AOAT 16 (1971), 199. 

16. Cf. H. L. Ginsberg, JANES 5 (1973) 131 n. 4. 

17. KTU, 1.10, II, 9, 12. 

18. KTU, 1.4, I, 41-43; for the bowl see Syr 15 (1934) pl. 16, reproduced in BRL’, 151. 

19. KTU, 1.10, III, 21(36). 

20. KTU, 1.10, II, 9, 12; on the construction see E. Verreet, UF 18 (1986) 381-82. 

21. KTU, 1.6, I, 19. 

22. KTU, 1.17, VI, 21. 

23. KTU, 1.6, VI, 18. 

24. KTU, 1.5, I, 17; cf. 1.133, 7. On the translation see Verreet, 381. 
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3. Old Aramaic. In the third line of the Old Aramaic inscription of King Asoka 
(268-233 B.c.E.), from Kandahar (Afghanistan), the word r’m is disputed both textually 
and semantically.*> Textually clear but semantically obscure is the expression br'mn 2 
pthn in the ledger of a Jewish merchant in early Hellenistic Egypt.*° In 11 QtgJob 39:9- 
10 Heb. rm is represented by r’m.The word wrym[] in Aram. En. 89:6 is discussed 
elsewhere.*’ The Syrian version uses Syr. raymä’ not only for r“@m, but also for disön 
(I), “a kind of antelope (?), bison (?),” in Dt. 14:5. 


4. South Semitic. The meaning of Arab. rim/rim™, “white antelope (Antilope 
leucoryx),’?5 is purely metonymic and has no bearing on Hebrew usage. For example, 
Hess suggests that a semantic shift from “wild ox” to “gazelle” (!) is occasioned by the 
fact that both are white. In Ethiopic (Geez) ré’im/ré’ém means “wild bull, rhinoceros, 
unicorn.’”*? Hommel is probably correct in calling the form a borrowing from Hebrew, 
especially in light of the phonetic variant r&’@m; the borrowed meaning would support 
this theory. 


Il. Ancient Hebrew. For Heb. r“&m, too, the exegetical evidence suggests “wild 
ox” as the most likely meaning.?! The theory (based on Arabic) that it means “white 
antelope’ overlooks the fact that lexical equivalents can have different meanings in in- 
dividual languages.** It is true that the more slender animal, like the wild ox, was 
hunted by kings;?? but — especially because there are other Hebrew terms for various 
species of antelope — it would be unsuitable in the paradox of Job 39:9-12 and proba- 
bly also as representative of a hostile world in Isa. 34:7 and Ps. 22:22(21). The water 
buffalo and bison, unlike the wild ox, had probably vanished from Syria too long be- 
fore the Ist millennium to be a vivid memory.** In a positive sense, r“@m symbolizes 
laudable strength (Nu. 23:22; 24:8; Dt. 33:17; Ps. 92:11[10]; 1 En. 90:38 cj.); repre- 
senting hostile powers, it has negative valence (Isa. 34:7; Ps. 22:22[21]; Job 39:9-12); 
the occurrences in Ps. 29:6 and Aram. En. 89:6 are neutral. 


1. OT. In the OT comparison to a r*’ém — like all animal comparisons — appears 
first in sayings characterizing tribes or nations. In Dt. 33:17a, a predicative clause that 
has no counterpart in the Joseph saying in Gen. 49:22-26, the subject of the predication 


25. KAI, 279. 

26. AP. 81.110. 

27. See 11.2 below. 

28. Lane, 1/3, 1204. 

29. W. Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (Wiesbaden, 1987), 458. 

30. F. Hommel, Die Namen der Sdiugthiere bei den südsemitischen Völkern (Leipzig, 1879), 367. 

31. GesB, 736-37; BDB, 910; König, 426; KBL?, 864-65; KBL?. 

32. Contra S. Bochart, Hierozoicon (London, 1683): cf. F. S. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man 
in Bible Lands (Leiden, 1960), 53. 

33. See I.1 above and the bowl from Ugarit described in 1.2 above. 

34. On the water buffalo see GesTh, III, 1248-49; but cf. I.1 above. On the bison see 
K. Budde. 
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— the tribe of Joseph (?) or Ephraim (?)*> — is called a “firstborn bull,” whose horns 
are the horns of a r*é@m,°© with which he gores “(the) peoples” and “the ends of the 
earth” (the goring wild ox is common metaphor in Sumerian literature>’). In this meta- 
phorical language with overtones of magic, both the domestic ox ($ör) and its wild 
counterpart (7*@m) portray the tribe’s invincibility in battle.** 

The first of the two older Balaam oracles over Jacob/Israel (Nu. 24:8a) contains the 
expression k*t6 “pôt r“@m lô. Here r“&m serves either as a predicate of Jacob/Israel (“he 
[EI] has as it were the horns of the wild ox”)? or as a metaphor for El, who here brings 
Israel out of Egypt (“like the horns of a r*@m is he [EI] to him [Jacob/Israel]”).4° The 
latter interpretation recalls Akk. rimu(m)/rimtu(m) used as a divine epithet and Ugar. 
rm as a metaphor for deities. In either case it is Jacob/Israel on whom — as in Dt. 
33:17a — the strength of the 7*’ém bestows superiority in battle over “(the) nations that 
are his foes.” Nu. 24:8a is incorporated word for word in the second of the two later 
Balaam oracles (23:22). There is no reason to doubt that in Dt. 33:17a; Nu. 24:8: 23:22 
r“ &m, like Akk. rimu(m) and Ugar. r’m, refers to the aggressive wild ox, characterized 
in Akkadian texts as kadru, “proud, impetuous.”*! 

The noun r*ém occurs three times in the Psalms; here the usage is less specific. In 
the context of a hymn, Ps. 29:6 describes the storm god Yahweh as making Lebanon 
skip “like a calf” and Sirion “like a young wild ox” (k*mé ben-r®émim); cf. Akk. 
rimu(m) as an epithet of Ellil and Ugar. r’m in connection with Baal.*? The mention of 
wild oxen in connection with Lebanon and Sirion may be due to the presence of these 
animals there; the Assyrian king Ashur-bel-kala hunted wild oxen in regions as distant 
as Lebanon.** 

Ps. 92:1 la(1Qa) is a narrative clause in a hymnic psalm of thanksgiving; it both ex- 
presses and explains the speaker’s trust, using the singular metaphor “my horn” to refer 
to the psalmist so as to add the vivid kir’ém, “like (that of) the wild ox.” In individual 
laments and thanksgivings, the “enemies,” whom we met already in Nu. 24:8 and Dt. 
33:17, are now the unspecified enemies of the devout individual and of Yahweh (vv. 
10,12[9,11]). 

In Ps. 22:22b(21b), an individual lament, the rémim follow the dog (v. 21b[20b]) 
and the lion (v. 22a[21a]), representing the forces that threaten the psalmist, who prays 
for God's defense against these hostile powers, which are introduced by the catchword 
“sword” (v. 2la[20a]). 


35. H.-J. Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte. BZAW 95 (1965), 37. 

36. See I.1 above. 

37. See the examples in Heimpel, Tierbilder, 97-101, 104-5. 

38. On the juxtaposition of šôr and r*é@m cf. Ugar. rm in KTU, 1.17, VI, 21 and 23; see 
M. Dahood, RSP, 1, 334, no. 508. 

39. M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), 170. 

40. Cf. NRSV and many other versions. 

41. MSL, VIII/2, 10:50a (see I.1 above); AHw, I, 419; CAD, K, 32: for Sumerian parallels see 
Heimpel, Tierbilder, 104-7. 

42. For the Akkadian see Tallqvist, Gétter-Epitheta, 166; for the Ugaritic see 1.2 above. 

43. W. Heimpel, RLA, V, 234. 
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Isa. 34:7 and Job 39:9-12 name r“&mim or r“&m along with other impressive and 
dangerous animals as representatives of a hostile world. In Isa. 34:7 this symbol of 
menacing power together with domestic cattle (whose mention is redundant) will be- 
come a helpless sacrifice to Yahweh on his eschatological day of slaughter, with Edom 
as the primary target. The paradox asserted in Job 39:9-12 centers on the notion that 
the wild ox does not behave like its domestic counterpart, the ox; in the context of 
God’s reply to Job, the passage suggests that God can tame the representative of a hos- 
tile world.* 


2. Other Texts. The reading btw‘pwt r’m instead of btw‘pwt tw r in Sir. 45:7 (B) re- 
flects a textual corruption based on Nu. 23:22 and 24:8: the resemblance of Jacob/Is- 
rael to a wild ox is transferred to Aaron. 

In a visionary anticipation of the deluge, Aram. Enoch (= 4QEn*) 89:6 describes 
Noah’s ship “sailing over the surface of the water and all cattle . . . elephants, and wild 
oxe[n] (wrymy[’]).” In 1 En. 90:38 nagar, “word,” makes no sense in the context; one 
proposal is to substitute Heb. rm, “which the Greek transcribed as ñu, read by the 
Ethiopic as pfju = nagar”*> This rëm may be identified as one of two messianic fig- 
ures.*6 


HI. Versions. The LXX translates rm as monökerös everywhere except Isa. 34:7, 
where it uses hoi hadroi, “the strong”; the Vg. uses unicornis (Isa. 34:7; Ps. 21[22]:22; 
28[29]:6 iuxta LXX; 91[92]:11 iuxta LXX) or monoceros (Ps. 91[92]:11). The source 
of this translation is disputed. It might have been suggested by (Babylonian) profile 
images of the wild ox,*’ natural examples like the rhinoceros (note rhinökerös in A and 
a heteros*® in Job 39:9, rinoceros in Vg. of Nu. 23:22; 24:8; Dt. 33:17; Job 39:9-10; Ps. 
28[29]:6 Psalmi iuxta Hebraicum, and in Saadia’s discussion of Job 39:9), fantastic 
imagery deriving from Hellenistic speculation,*? or even Dnl. 8:5ff. The AV translation 
“unicorn” derives from LXX. 

H.-P. Miiller 


44. O. Keel, Jahwes Entgegnung an Ijob. FRLANT 121 (1978), 63ff.; H.-P. Müller, BZ 32 
(1988) 210-31, esp. 218-19. 

45. S. Uhlig, JSHRZ V/6, 704, following others. 

46. M. A. Knibb, Ethiopic Book of Enoch, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1978), 2:216. 

47. Hess, 121. 

48, J. Ziegler, Job (1982), 392. 

49. B. Reicke, BHHW, III, 2173-74. 
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WRAL ras 1; 7987 ra; NYRI 9°34; NWRM mra sôi 


I. Root and Occurrences. Il. Lexical Field: 1. Synonyms; 2. Metonyms; 3. Antonyms; 4. 
Other Associations; 5. Spatiotemporal Usage. III. Verbal Idioms. IV. Literal Usage: I. Humans; 
2. Animals; 3. God. V. Figurative Usage with Persons: 1. Chief; 2. King; 3. Commander; 4. 
Other. VI. Figurative Usage with Objects: 1. Spatial; 2. Temporal; 3. Excellence. VII. 
Anthropology and Theology: |. Literal Usage; 2. Figurative Usage; 3. Anthropological Usage; 
4, Spatial and Temporal Usage. VIII. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Root and Occurrences. Heb. rö’S is a primary noun deriving from a Common Se- 
mitic root generally identified as *ra’S.! Friedrich, however, postulates *ru’Su, which 
developed into the segholate rö’es with a relatively late audible aleph. 

The noun is attested in many Semitic languages. It appears already in Old Akkadian 
as raSum, with the meanings “head, beginning, peak.” This became Bab. réfu(m) as a 
term for the part of the body as well as prominent geographical or architectural features 
(ridge, peak, pinnacle; bridgehead); it was also used as a temporal term (the beginning 
of a time period, the first appearance of the new moon, the beginning of a reign or ac- 
tivity) and to denote qualitative features (quality, excellence).? Already at Mari we find 
ré§u as a title of high officials (Sa rési; cf. Heb. saris) and military commanders, but 


rō’š. L. Alonso Schökel and C. Carniti, “‘In tésta’: Is. 35:10,” RivB 34 (1896) 397-99; J. R. Bart- 
lett, “The Use of the Word WR“) as a Title in the OT.” VT 19 (1969) 1-10; F. Blome, Die 
Opfermaterie in Babylonien und Israel |. Sacra scriptura antiquitatibus orientalibus illustrata 4 
(Rome, 1934); N. M. Bronznick, “Calque or Semantic Parallel, Which?” HAR 1 (1977) 121-29, 
esp. 127-28; M. Dahood, “Are the Ebla Tablets Relevant to Biblical Research?” BAR 6 (1980) 54- 
60; F. Delitzsch, System der biblischen Psychologie (Leipzig, 71861); P. Dhorme, L'emploi 
métaphorique des noms des parties du corps en hébreu et en akkadien (Paris, 1923); J. Friedrich, 
“Semitische Kleinigkeiten,” FS A. Dupont-Sommer (Paris, 1971), 195-99, esp. 195-96; M. I. 
Gruber, Aspects of Nonverbal Communication in the Ancient Near East. StPohl 12/1-2 (1980); 
A. R. Johnson, The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel (Cardiff, 1964); 
E. Kutsch, “*Trauerbrauche’ und ‘Selbstminderungsriten’ im AT,” TAS 78 (1965) 23-42 = Kleine 
Schriften zum AT. BZAW 168 (1986), 78-95; H. Leene, De vroegere en de nieuwe dingen bij 
Deuterojesaja (1987), H. Lesétre, “Tête,” DB V, 2100-2101: J. A. MacCulloch, “Head.” ERE, VI, 
532-40; H.-P. Müller, “WRI rds Kopf.” THAT, II, 701-15; H. D. Preuss, Verspottung fremder 
Religionen im AT. BWANT 92 (1971); C. Rabin, “R6s as Designation of Substances,” Les 40 (1975/ 
76) 85-91; J. J. Rabinowitz, “An Additional Note on WX,” VT 9 (1959) 209-10; idem, “Demotic 
Papyri of the Ptolemaic Period and Jewish Sources,” VT 7 (1957) 398-400; H. Reviv, The Elders in 
Ancient Israel (Jerusalem, 1983) [Heb.]; H. N. Rösel, “Jephtah und das Problem der Richter,” Bibi 
61 (1980) 251-55; idem, “Die ‘Richter Israels, ” BZ 25 (1981) 180-203; V. M. Rogers, “The Use of 
WR in an Oath,” JBL 74 (1955) 272; U. Rüterswörden, Die Beamten der israelitischen Königszeit. 
BWANT 117 (1985); E. A. Speiser, “Census and Ritual Expiation in Mari and Israel,” BASOR 149 
(1958) 20-25; H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of the OT (Eng. trans. Philadelphia, 1974); R. Yaron, “Ar- 
amaic Marriage Contracts from Elephantine,” JSS 3 (1958) 1-39. 


l. Müller, 701; HAL. 
2. AHw, Il, 973-76. 
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also with the meaning “slave, servant” — perhaps because here (as in Arabic) it func- 
tioned as a numeral. 

The semantic range of Ugar. r’$ (pl. r’Sm) is similarly broad. One text speaks of 
bowing one’s head to one’s knees as a sign of mourning;* cf. 1 K. 18:42. 

The Amarna tablets contain the Canaanite gloss ru-Su-nu (glossing Akk. réSu-nu).° 


= 3 y 


Syr. rēšāř and Aram. rēš (Jewish Aram. ē`šā) extend the semantic range of this root to 
the notion of money as the principal form of capital,” a development attested already in 
Egyptian Aramaic.8 The use of r’¥ as a title is particularly extensive in Aramaic: r’$ hbr, 
“leader of the (Jewish) congregation”; r ‘dt/r’§ šyr', “leader of the caravan”; etc. 
Palmyrene exhibits similar usage. The meaning of the word in Moabite is disputed: 
“leader, elite,” or derived from ras, “poor.” 

The semantic ranges of Mand. ris,!" OSA r’s,!' Arab. ra’s (also meaning “head” of 


- > 


cattle!?) and ra is, “chief,” and finally Eth. réés'° with its dialectal variants'* are basi- 
cally similar. Finally, the root made its way into Egyptian as the loanword ru- u-S, 
where it appears as p”rs, “mountain peak.”!> 

According to HAL, the word occurs 599 times in the MT (BHK); there are 14 addi- 
tional occurrences of Aram. rés. In three instances the word may represent the name of a 
region (Ezk. 38:2-3 LXX; 39:1).'© Even-Shoshan arrives at a total of 600 occurrences by 
including Ps. 140:10(Eng. 9), where many others interpret rö’S as “poison,” and Prov. 
13:23.17 The word is distributed evenly throughout almost all the books of the OT.!® 

Among the derivatives of rö’$ we will single out three nouns:!? m*ra™“6t, “region of 
the head, under someone’s head” (Gen. 28:11,18; 1 S. 19:13,16; 26:7,11-12,16; I K. 
19:6) and “head covering” (Jer. 13:18); risa, “former times” (Ezk. 36:11); (hä’eben 
hä)rö’sä, “the top (stone)” (Zec. 4:7: “capstone” or “first stone”?°). 


3. WUS, no. 2472; UT, no. 2296; M. Dahood, RSF, I, no. 509ff. 

4. KTU, 1.2, 1, 24. Cited by UT, no. 1965. 

5. EA 264:18. 

6. LexSyr, 728. 

7. LexHebAram, 153; Beyer, 689. 

8. AP. 10.6; 11.5; DISO, 269-70. 

9. KAI, 181.20; see the discussion in DISO, 269; and KAJ, II, 177. 

10. MdD, 434. 

11. ContiRossini, 235; Biella, 474; Beeston, 112. 

12. Wehr, 317. 

13. LexLingAeth 294. 

14. WbTigre, 155; Leslau, Cognates, 102. 

15. See W. F. Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography. AOS 5 (1934), 
35; WbÄS, II, 455. 

16. Müller, 703; but see W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 305. 

17. See also H.-J, Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1989), 522; cf. 
M. Dahood, Psalms 100-150. AB XVIIA (1970), 303-4. Cf. also W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL 
(1970), 463: ra’Sim = “chiefs, notables.” 

18. See the table in Miiller, 703. 

19, See also > TWRS rišôn; > MWR re’sit. 

20. On the text and its interpretation see W. Rudolph, Sacharja. KAT XIIV4 (1962), 110-11; 
for a different view see E. Lipiriski, VT 20 (1970) 30-33. 
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II. Lexical Field. 

i. Synonyms. The lexical field of rö’$ in literal usage includes, first, words denoting 
a portion of head, which can sometimes appear as synonyms of rö’S: 

a. > TT? godgöd, “top of the head,” in parallelism with rö’S (Gen. 49:26; Dt. 
33:16; Ps. 7:17[16]; 68:22[21]), interchangeable with rd’ in the expression mikkap- 
regel w“ad-rö’S, “from the sole of the foot to the head” (Isa. 1:6; cf. Dt. 28:35; 2 S. 
14:25; Job 2:7) and also standing for rd’¥ by synecdoche. 

b. The noun gulgölet, “skull,” in parallelism with 76° (Jgs. 9:53), interchangeable 
with rō’ in the expression “per person” (laggulgölet, Ex. 16:16; 38:26; Nu. 
1:2,18,20,22; 3:47; 1 Ch. 23:3,24; cf. /rö’S, Jgs. 5:30; 1 Ch. 24:4) and standing for rö’$ 
by synecdoche (2 K. 9:35; 1 Ch. 10:10 [cf. v. 9]). 

c. Of course we find 76 in parallelism or collocation with words for parts of the 
head or nearby parts of the body: > PY ‘ayin, “eye” (2 K. 9:30; Isa. 29:10; Jer. 
8:23[9:1]; Job 2:12); > 0°25 pänim, “face” (Josh. 7:6); > MR ‘ap, “nose,” and 
oznayim, “ears” (Ezk. 16:12); > 15 peh, “mouth” (Prov. 10:6); ragga, “temple” (Jgs. 
5:26); mahläpöt, “locks of hair” (Jgs. 16:13,19); sisit, “hair of the brow” (Ezk. 8:3); 
taltallim, “locks” (Cant. 5:11): dallä, “hair of the head” (Cant. 7:6[5]); seär, “hair” 
(2 S. 14:26); zägän, “beard” (Lev. 13:29; Isa. 15:2; Jer. 48:37; Ezk. 5:1; Ps. 133:2; Ezr. 
9:3); —> TIP qeren, “horn” (the topmost part of some animal species, Zec. 2:4[1:21]; 
Dnl. 7:20); gargröt, “neck” (Prov. 1:9); katép, “shoulder” (Ezk. 29:18). 


2. Metonyms. Second, ré¥ itself occasionally stands by metonymy for the hair of 
the head in the context of (ritual) hairdressing (Lev. 13:29-30; 14:29; 19:27; 21:10; Nu. 
6:9; Dt. 21:12; 32:42; Jgs. 13:5; 2 S. 2:16; 2 K. 9:30; Isa. 7:20; Ezk. 5:1; 29:18; 44:20; 
Am. 8:10; Ps. 141:5; Job 1:20). 


3. Antonyms. Third, many occurrences of rö’S refer to the upper part of the body, in 
conjunction with antonyms referring to the lower or another part of the body. Examples 
include > 737 (kap-) regel, “foot” (Isa. 1:6; Ezk. 24:23); > apy¥ ‘agéb, “heel” (Gen. 
3:15); raglayim, “legs” (1 S. 17:5-6; Isa. 7:20); zanab, “tail” (Dt. 28:13,44; Isa. 
9:13[14]; 19:15); gew (7), “trunk” (1 S. 5:4 cj.*'); ‘67, “skin” (Job 40:31); “samim, 
“bones” (Ezk. 32:27; > O39); sad, “side” (2 S. 2:16); motnayim, “hips” (1 K. 20:31- 
32; Jer. 48:37; Ezk. 23:15: 44:18: Am. 8:10); — z*réa‘, “arm” (2 S. 1:10); ‘assilé- 
yddayim, “wrists” (Ezk. 13:18). 


4. Other Associations. Finally, rö’$ occurs in the context of > 132 beged, “cloth- 
ing, when both are the object of similar actions, usually symbolic (cleansing, anoint- 
ing, etc.) (Josh. 7:6; 1 S. 4:12; 17:5,38; 2 S. 1:2; 13:19; 15:32; 1 K. 20:31-32; Isa. 15:2- 
3; 58:5; 59:17; Jer. 48:37; Ezk. 7:18; 23:15; 27:30-31; 44:18; Am. 8:10; Zec. 3:5; Ps. 
133:2; Eccl. 9:8; Lam. 2:10). It also appears in the context of > N nézer, “crown,” 
and misnepet, “turban” (Ex. 29:6; Lev. 8:9; 2 S. 1:10; 12:30; Ezk. 16:12; 23:15; Zec. 


21. See BHS. 
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3:5; 6:11; Ps. 21:4[3]; Job 19:9; Lam. 5:16; Est. 2:17; 6:8; 1 Ch. 20:2), as well as > 
mw semen, “oil” (Ex. 29:7; Lev. 8:12; 21:10; 1 S. 10:1; 2 K. 9:6; Ps. 23:5; 141:5; Eccl. 
9:8). 


5. Spatiotemporal Usage. When rō’š has spatial meaning — i.e., when it denotes 
one end of an object in contrast to the other — it appears in conjunction with several 
terms: (a) in the geographical sense with ge’, “valley,” and > PNY meg, “plain” 
(Josh. 15:8); gay’, “valley,” and sädeh, “field” (Nu. 21:20; cf. 23:14,28; Dt. 3:27; 34:1); 
näweh, “pasture” (Am. 1:2); > YY ‘ayin, “spring” (Josh. 15:9); qarqa“ hayyäm, “bot- 
tom of the sea” (Am. 9:3); > JOT derek, “way” (Jgs. 9:25); (b) in the architectural 
sense with > 70° y*séd, “foundation (of a house)” (Hab. 3:13); yarkä, “bottom (of the 
tabernacle)” (Ex. 26:23-24; 36:27-30); ‘eden, “base” (Ex. 36:38; 38:17). When rö $ has 
a temporal meaning, denoting the beginning of a period of time, mention of the end is 
very uncommon (Eccl. 3:11; also Isa. 48:16: “at the time it comes to be”). 


III. Verbal Idioms. There are many verbal idioms with rö’S in which the word ıs 
used literally but the action itself has anthropological significance. In such expressions 
rö’$ is rarely the subject: only with ng“ hiphil in Job 20:6, nw’ hiphil in Ps. 141:5 (if the 
text is not corrupt**), ämad in 2 K. 6:31, and rûm in Ps. 27:6. It is almost always the 
object, so that the head serves as a medium of human expression and relationship for 
the person in question and others. Such expressions include “shaving” the head as a 
sign of mourning (gäzaz, Job 1:20) or as a ritual of ambiguous significance (gillah, Nu. 
6:9,18; Dt. 21:12; Isa. 7:20); “anointing” (diššēn) as a token of honor and cheer (Ps. 
23:5); “endangering” (hiéb, Dnl. 1:10; Sir. 11:18); “covering” (hapa) as a sign of im- 
pending death (2 S. 15:30; Jer. 14:3-4; Est. 6:12); “covering” (kissä) as a gesture of dis- 
favor (Isa. 29:10); “shortening” (käsam) as an element of priestly ministry (Ezk. 
44:20);23 “tossing” (nüa” hiphil) as a gesture of scorn (2 K. 19:2] = Isa. 37:22; Ps. 
22:8[7]; 109:25; Job 16:4; Lam. 2:15; Sir. 12:18; 13:7); “shaking” (nid), which most 
consider a gesture of sympathy but some consider an expression of hostile mockery 
(Jer. 18:16; Ps. 44:15[14]);*4 “raising” one’s own head as an act of pride and indepen- 
dence (Jgs. 8:28; Zec. 2:4[1:21]; Job 10:15; Ps. 83:3[2]) or “lifting up” the head of an- 
other in the sense of restoration to rank or office (Gen. 40:13,19-20; 2 K. 25:27 = Jer. 
52:31);25 “raising” (rûm hiphil) in the same sense (Ps. 3:4[3]; 110:7; 140:9[8] cj.;2° Sir. 
38:3); “lowering” to the earth (ydrad hiphil + /@ Gres, Lam. 2:10) and “letting hang” 
(käpap, Isa. 58:5) as a sign of self-abasement; “going over” (‘dbar) in the sense of 
“covering” (Ps. 38:5[4]); “disheveling” (pära‘) the hair of one’s head as a mourning rit- 
ual (Lev. 10:6; 13:45; 21:10; Nu. 5:18). 

The head plays an equally important role in mourning rites and rites of self- 


22. See comms. 

23. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, 460. 

24. For the former > T néd I1.2: for the latter see comms. 
25. > XW ndsa’. But see VI.3 below. 

26. See comms. 
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abasement because ultimately to the Israelite both forms of ritual behavior have the 
same meaning. “Abasement” may be carried out by the person abased or by others; it 
can also be the result of an external event.?’ As the most prominent part of the body 
from an anthropological perspective, the head was probably the most appropriate ob- 
ject of such ritual actions. This also explains why the head plays a central role in rituals 
that can be considered the opposite of “rites of abasement” (exaltation, appointment to 
office, etc.).28 

The word plays a similar role in verbal expressions with a preposition; here the an- 
thropological significance is based on metonymy: the “head” stands as pars pro toto 
for the morally responsible individual. First is the realm of liability and restitution: hu- 
man deeds “turn back” on the head of the doers (süb qal or hiphil; with b*, Nu. 5:7; 1 S. 
25:39: 1 K. 2:33,44; Joel 4:4,7[3:4,7]; Ob. 15; Ps. 7:17[16]; with ‘al, 1 K. 2:32; Est. 
9:25; with ‘e/, Neh. 3:36) or the doers “bring” it on their own heads (nätan b*, 1 K. 
8:32; Ezk. 9:10; 11:21; 16:43; 17:19; 22:31; 2 Ch. 6:23); blood?’ that has been shed 
weighs on the head of the murderer (with 5“, Josh. 2:19; 1 K. 2:37; Ezk. 33:4; with ‘al, 
2 S. 1:16; cf. Lev. 13:44). Second is the realms of blessing and cursing: a blessing may 
“come” (häyä I“, Gen. 49:26; bö’ 1“, Dt. 33:16) or “rest” (nominal clause with ‘al, Prov. 
10:6; 11:26; Sir. 44:23; cf. Gen. 48:14,17-18), and wrath “falls upon” the head of 
someone who is cursed (hil ‘al, 2 S. 3:29; Jer. 23:19; 30:23). Third, in the realm of 
mourning and penance, the head is strewn with “dust” (— 189 Gpdr) and “ashes” 
(@per) (Josh. 7:6; 2 S. 13:19; Ezk. 27:30; Job 2:12). 


IV. Literal Usage. 

|. Humans. In literal usage most of the occurrences of rō’š refer to the human head. 
Only rarely is the word used purely descriptively (Dt. 28:23; 2 K. 2:3,5; Eccl. 2:14); al- 
most always the text involves areas in which the “head” is the object (rarely subj.) of 
actions or functions evoking fundamental human experiences. We may distinguish the 
following contexts: (a) war and violence: Dt. 32:42; Jgs. 5:26; 7:25; 9:53; 1 S. 
17:46,51,54,57; 29:4; 31:9; 2 S. 2:16; 4:7-8,12; 16:9; 20:21-22; 2 K. 6:31-32; 10:6ff.; 
Am. 9:1 (unless the word is from rö’S, “poison,” or should be read as ra’as, “earth- 
quake”30); Hab. 3:14; Ps. 68:22[21]; 110:6; 1 Ch. 10:9; (b) peril and security: Gen. 
40:16-17,19-20; 2 K. 4:19; Isa. 1:5-6; Jon. 2:6(5); 4:6,8; Ps. 66:12; Job 20:6; 29:3; 
(c) rites of self-abasement and degradation: Dt. 21:12; Josh. 7:6; 1 S. 4:12; 2 S. 1:2; 
13:19; 15:30,32; 1 K. 20:31-32; Isa. 15:2; 58:5; Jer. 8:23(9:1); 14:3-4; 48:37; Ezk. 
7:18; 9:10; 27:30; Job 1:20; 2:12; Lam. 2:10; Ezr. 9:3; (d) garments (protective): 1 S. 
17:5.38; Isa. 59:17; (official): Ex. 29:6; 2 S. 1:10; 12:30; Ezk. 44:18; Zec. 3:5; 6:11; 
Ps. 21:4[3]; Est. 2:17; 6:8; (decorative): 2 K. 9:30; Ezk. 16:12; 23:15,42; 24:23; 32:27; 
Job 19:9; Prov. 1:9; 4:9; Lam. 5:16; (e) anointing (for various purposes): Lev. 8:9,12; 
21:10; 1 S. 10:1; 2 K. 9:3,6; Ps. 23:5; 133:2; 141:5; Eccl. 9:8; (f) diagnosis, purifica- 


27. See Kutsch, 84-85. 

28. See VII below. 

29. > OT dam. 

30. See, respectively, F. Horst, EvT 20 (1960) 196; W. Rudolph, Amos. KAT XIII/2 (1971), 242. 
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tion, and declaration of guilt: Lev. 13:12,29,40-41; 14:9,18,29; 24:14; (g) blessing and 
retribution: Gen. 48:14,17-18; 49:26; Dt. 33:16; Prov. 10:6; 11:26 and 1 K. 2:32-33; 
Ezk. 16:43; Prov. 25:22; 1 Ch. 12:20(19); (h) sacral and secular hairdressing: Nu. 
6:5,7,9,11; Jgs. 13:5; 16:13,17,19,22; 1 S. 1:11; 2 S. 14:26; 18:9; Isa. 7:20; Ezk. 5:1; 
8:3; 44:20; Ps. 40:13[12]; Cant. 5:2; (i) erotic description: Cant. 2:6; 5:11; 7:6(5); 8:3; 
(j) magic: Ezk. 13:18; (k) oaths: 1 Ch. 12:20(19) (Rogers: “By our heads! He might 
desert to his master Saul!”). 


2. Animals. When used with reference to animals, rö’$ usually occurs in a sacrificial 
context (Ex. 12:9; 29:10,15,17,19; Lev. 1:4,8,12,15; 3:2,8,13; 4:11,15,24,29,33; 
8:14,18,20,22; 9:13; 16:21). Although general Semitic usage singles out the head (like 
the heart) of the sacrificial animal as a precious gift to the deity, reflecting the recog- 
nized importance of the human head, in Israel there is no emphasis on either the head 
or the heart in sacrificial legislation or in accounts of sacrifice; the sacrificial portions 
are identified instead as the blood, the kidneys, and the fat. The head is mentioned only 
in lists of the portions burned upon the altar or outside the camp, without being singled 
out for special treatment as a preferred sacrificial object (Ex. 12:9; Lev. 1:8-9,12-13; 
4:11-12). Even in the ritual act of laying hands on the head of the sacrificial animal, the 
head merely represents the whole animal (Lev. 1:4; 3:2,8,13; 4:4; 8:18).?! 

In other contexts the head of an animal is mentioned purely objectively (Gen. 3:15; 
Job 40:31[41:7]) or derogatorily (2 S. 3:8; 2 K. 6:25). In the mythological and super- 
natural domain, the text speaks of the “heads” of the dragon and Leviathan (Ps. 74:13- 
14), of the third beast (Dnl. 7:6), of the living creatures (Ezk. 1:22,25-26), and the cher- 
ubim (Ezk. 10:1). Here again the word possesses its usual valence, deriving from the 
perspective of anthropology. 


3. God. Only one text (Dnl. 7:9) speaks of the head of God,?? but several mention 
the heads of idols. In 1 S. 5:3-4 Dagon, the god of the Philistines, is first forced to ac- 
knowledge Yahweh's superiority by falling down before the ark, the symbol of the ap- 
parently defeated God of Israel (v. 3); the second time, however, he loses his head and 
hands and is thus proved incapable of thought or action (v. 4). On the one hand, we see 
here an example of the bitter religious polemic found also in other narratives and in 
prophecy (Jgs. 17-18; 1 K. 18:19-40; 2 K. 1:1-8; Isa. 44:9-20; 46: 1-7), as well as in the 
language of prayer (Ps. 97:7; 115:5-8), which seeks to represent the intellectual and 
physical inability of the gods to save.*5 On the other hand, this narrative also uses mili- 
tary motifs, for Dagon’s second fall is like that of a slain warrior, whose head and 
hands have been cut off by an unidentified opponent to prove that he is actually dead 
(cf. 1 S. 17:49-54; 2 S. 4:7-8).>* 


31. Blome, 173-75, 418. 

32. See VII below. 

33. Preuss, 74-80. 

34. For ancient Near Eastern parallels see ANET?, 233, 241, 277; ANEP, nos. 318, 340, 348. 
See also A. H. van Zijl, / Samuel. POT, 85-86. 
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The head of the statue in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream in Dnl. 2 (vv. 32,38) also sug- 
gests a polemic against other gods,*> although the great statue that appears to 
Nebuchadnezzar does not represent a deity but a succession of historical eras. The ma- 
terials — gold, silver, iron, and clay — of which the statue is made represent the de- 
clining trajectory of the successive empires, effectively symbolizing a rationalistic at- 
tack on the deification of rulers (cf. Dn]. 5:4). The real power of history is embodied in 
the cut-out rock, a symbol of Yahweh (Dt. 32:4,15), that destroys the statue and be- 
comes a mountain filling the whole earth (Dnl. 2:35). The head of gold, symbolizing 
the Babylonian Empire (v. 38), receives its power from the God of heaven alone, to 
whose everlasting kingdom it must give way (v. 44).36 


V. Figurative Usage with Persons. 

|. Chief. The noun rö’$ is frequently used figuratively to designate a person who is 
the “chief” or “leader” of a social group. Such an “office” appears to be rooted origi- 
nally in tribal structures, within which it denotes someone who exercises military and 
juridical authority. Most important, however, is its integrative function: the chief is re- 
sponsible for the well-being and common life of the community; Jgs. 11:4-11 even dis- 
tinguishes the chief from the military commander (gäsin).3’ With the disappearance of 
tribal structures, somehow the title together with its functions — the juridical more 
than the military — gradually penetrated other social organizations.** We find the fol- 
lowing specific applications: 

a. Tribal chief, in combination with words meaning “tribe” or “clan” (ra’Sé 
hammattöt, Nu. 30:2[1]; 1 K. 8:1; 2 Ch. 5:2; ra’§é Sibtékem, Dt. 1:13,15; 5:23; 29:9; 
ra'sé ‘alpé yisrä’el, Nu. 1:16; 10:4; Josh. 22:21,30), or with the name of the tribe or its 
eponymous ancestor (Jgs. 10:18; 11:8-11;39 Mic. 3:1,9; 1 Ch. 11:42; 2 Ch. 28:12). 

b. Family head, usually in combination with words meaning “ancestral house” (bet 
“hört, Ex. 6:14,25; Nu. 1:4; 7:2; 17:18[3]; Josh. 22:14; 1-2 Chronicles passim; or sim- 
ply häa’äböt, Ezr. 2:68; 3:12; 4:2-3; 8:1; 10:16; Neh. 7:70; 8:13; 11:13; 12:12,22-23), 
occasionally with additional qualification (Nu. 25:15; 31:26; 32:28; 36:1; Josh. 14:1; 
19:51; 21:1; Ezr. 1:5; 2 Ch. 19:8), or in combination with words denoting hereditary 
professions (priests, Neh. 12:7; Levites, Neh. 12:24), or with the name(s) of the indi- 
vidual(s) in question (Ezr. 8:16-17; 1 Ch. 5:7,12; 7:3; 9:17; 12:3,19[18]; 16:5; 
23:8,11,16,20,24; 26:10,31; 2 Ch. 24:6). 

c. Head(s) of the people as a whole (Gm, Ex. 18:25; Nu. 25:4; Dt. 33:5,21; Job 
12:24; Neh. 10:15[14]; according to Bartlett also 1 K. 21:9,12; Job 29:25; [b*né] 
yisrä’@l, Nu. 13:3: Josh. 23:2; 24:1). 


35. Preuss, 256-60. 

36. J.-C. Lebram, ZBK 23, 55-57. 
37. Rösel, “Richter,” 203. 

38. Bartlett. 

39. See Rösel. 

40. Pp. 4-5. 
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d. Unique expressions are “heads of the province” (m‘dind, Neh. 11:3) and “heads 
of the men” (g’bärim, 1 Ch. 24:4). 

When we examine the historical development of official titles, we see that the 
Chronicler comes to identify sar and rö$, using Sar in titles that normally require rö$ 
and vice versa. The result is an irregular choice of words (cf. 1 Ch. 27:22 with 1 S. 
15:17; 1 Ch. 21:2 with Nu. 25:4 and Dt. 33:5,21; 2 Ch. 36:14 with Neh. 12:7; vice 
versa in 1 Ch. 12:15,19,21; irregular: 1 Ch. 11:6).*! 


2. King. The embryonic monarchy understood the new office of king as a continu- 
ation of the ancient office of tribal chief, using the title rö’$ in parallel with melek 
(1 S. 15:17; cf. Job 29:25), but also in a more restricted sense as a functional term for 
an office of military or forensic leadership (cf. Jes. 9:7ff. with 10:18; 11:8)* and fi- 
nally in new combinations such as “head of the nations” (2 S. 22:44). This under- 
standing of the royal office continued to shape later thought (1 Ch. 29:11; 2 Ch. 
11:22), perhaps as an implicit attack on the division of the kingdom (Hos. 
2:2[1:11]%3). The title is also used in reference to alien structures of hegemony (n‘si’ 
ro’§, Ezk. 38:2-3; 39:14). 

Isa. 7:8-9 involves a play on two semantic aspects of the word rö’S: “capital” and 
“prince,” corresponding to Damascus and Samaria, Rezin and Pekah, in cynical con- 
trast to God’s own characterization of these kings as “tails” (zanböt hd’fidim, usually 
translated “stumps’’) in v. 4, presumably an allusion to a proverb (cf. Isa. 9:13-14[14- 
15]; 19:15; Dt. 28:13,44: “They shall be the head and you shall be the tail”45). The 
functional peculiarity of rö’$ may explain why it exhibits no diachronic development in 
combination with either melek or nägid.* 


3. Commander. The meaning “military commander” also has its roots in the mean- 
ing “tribal chief” (Nu. 14:4; Neh. 9:17). Used in this sense, rō’ can stand by itself (also 
Ezr. 7:28; 1 Ch. 12:3,33[2,32]), be specified in a military sense as “chief” and “com- 
mander” (Sar, 1 Ch. 11:6; cf. 27:3), or be linked with words for military units such as 
“chief of the three” or “of the thirty” (2 S. 23:8,13,18; 1 Ch. 11:11,20; 12:19), “chiefs 
of the thousands” (1 Ch. 12:21[20]), “chiefs of David’s warriors (gibbörim)” (1 Ch. 
11:10), and “officers of the army (säbä’)” (1 Ch. 12:15[14]). 


4. Other. Later, rö $S loses the sociological overtones of “tribal chief” and comes to 
signify the highest-ranking functionary of an official group, above all the “chief 
priest.” This term ıs always applied to preexilic figures and may retain overtones of ju- 
ristic authority, as in the ancient tribal office: köhen härö’$s (2 K. 25:18; Jer. 52:24 [cf. 


41. Rüterswörden, 46-47. 

42. > VIII, 355-56; also — LX, 195. 

43. H. W. Wolff, Hosea (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1990), 27. 
44. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, 305. 

45. E. Jacob, Esais. CAT Villa (1987), 115. 

46. See above. 
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in these texts also the “second priest,” köhen hammisneh]; 1 Ch. 27:5; 2 Ch. 19:11; 
24:11; 26:20) and hakköhen hard’§ (2 Ch. 31:10; Ezr. 7:5), or simply härö’s (2 Ch. 
24:6).*’ Other examples of this usage occur sporadically: “leader of praise” (Neh. 
11:17, reading r*hilla with LXX), “leader of the singers” (m*S6rtrim: Neh. 12:46). In 
Isa. 29:10 “your heads, the seers,” par. “your eyes, the prophets,” is not an instance of 
technical professional terminology but the explanation of a metaphor. Finally, in Jer. 
13:21 and Lam. 1:5, rō’š has the general sense of “lord” or “master.” 


VI. Figurative Usage with Objects. 

l. Spatial. In figurative usage with respect to objects, the spatial meaning of rd’F is 
very common, especially in the geographical sense. The word is used in the following 
contexts: (a) tops of mountains (Gen. 8:5; Ex. 17:9-10; 19:20; 24:17; Nu. 14:40,44; 
20:28; 21:20; 23:9.14,28; Dt. 3:27; 34:1; Josh. 15:8-9; Jgs. 9:7,25,36-37; 1 S. 26:13; 
2 S. 2:25; 15:32; 16:1; 1 K. 18:42; 2 K. 1:9; Isa. 2:2; 28:1,4; 30:17; 42:11; Jer. 22:6; 
Ezk. 6:13; Hos. 4:13; Joel 2:5; Am. 1:2; 9:3; Mic. 4:1; Ps. 72:16; Cant. 4:8; 2 Ch. 
25:12); (b) ends or corners of roads or paths (Isa. 51:20; Ezk. 16:25,31; 21:26[21]; 
Prov. 1:21; Lam. 2:19; 4:1); (c) overflow of a river (Gen. 2:10); (d) tops of trees and 
other vegetation (2 S. 5:24; Isa. 17:6; Ezk. 17:4,22; Job 24:24; 1 Ch. 14:15; (e) tops of 
structures (Gen. 11:4; Jgs. 6:26; Ps. 24:7,9; Prov. 8:2; (f) the head or top of an object 
(Gen. 28:12; 47:31; Ex. 26:24; 28:32; 36:29,38; 38:17,19; 1 K. 7:16-22,35,41; 8:8; 
10:19; Ezk. 10:11; Zec. 4:2; Job 22:12;48 Prov. 23:34; Est. 5:2; Dnl. 7:1; 2 Ch. 3:15-16; 
4:12; 5:9; (g) the head of a group of persons (Dt. 20:9; 1 S. 9:22; 1 K. 21:9,12; Am. 6:7; 
Mic. 2:13; Job 29:25; 1 Ch. 4:42; 2 Ch. 13:12; 20:27; Ezr. 5:10;49 likewise in Isa. 
35:10; 51:11;5° (h) in the plural for units of an army (Jgs. 7:16,20; 9:34,43; 1 S. 11:11; 
13:17-18; Job 1:17; 1 Ch. 12:24). 


2. Temporal. Used temporally, rö’$ can denote the beginning of various periods of 
time. It appears in combination with “year” (rö’S has$änä) only once in the OT, in Ezk. 
40:1, which together with Lev. 25:9 suggests a more ancient Israelite new year, associ- 
ated with an autumnal date.*! It also appears in combination with “months,” in the 
sense of the sequence of months (Ex. 12:2: “the beginning of months,” i.e., the month 
of Abib, later called Nisan) as well as in the sense of each individual month, i.e., denot- 
ing the “new moon” (presented favorably in Nu. 10:10; 28:11),°? and with “night 
watch” (Jgs. 7:19: the time when the watch has just left the illuminated tent, so that 
their eyes are not yet accustomed to the dark;>3 Lam. 2:19: Zion is to wail aloud, like 


47. Bartlett, Sff. 

48. But cf. Dahood, 58: not “the highest star(s)” but “the foremost of the stars”; N. Peters, 
Das Buch Hiob. EHAT XXI (1928), 242: “the totality of the stars.” 

49. But cf. Bartlett, 4-5, for 1 K. 21:9,12, and Job 29:25: “sit as head.” 

50. See Alonso Schökel and Carniti. 

51. J. Begrich, Die Chronologie der Könige von Israel und Juda. BHT 3 (1929), 66-90. 

52. > IV, 236. 

53. A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebräischen Bibel, III (Leipzig, 1910), 99. 
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the sentry crying out at the beginning of every watch°*). Finally, rō’š denotes the begin- 
ning of a series of repeated events (Neh. 12:46; 1 Ch. 16:7), as well as the remote time 
thought of as the beginning of Israel’s existence (Isa. 40:21; 41:4,26; 48:16),°> and per- 
haps also time in an absolute sense (Prov. 8:23; Eccl. 3:11): in Prov. 8:26 r0’S ‘aprét 
tébél means “the first clods of soil” or “the mass of the clods of the earth.”56 


3. Excellence. The meaning “peak, top,” can also be used in the evaluative sense of 
“finest, best, supreme,” with reference to (a) natural products (Ex. 30:23; Dt. 33:15; 
Ezk. 27:22; Ps. 118:22 [“chief cornerstone”]; Cant. 4:14), (b) political powers (Josh. 
11:10; Isa. 7:8-9; 1 Ch. 7:40), and (c) human emotions (Ps. 137:6). From the sense of 
“value” has developed the meaning “sum, amount” (Lev. 5:24[6:5]; Nu. 1:49; 4:22; 
31:49; Ps. 119:160; 139:17); nasä’ ré’¥ means “sum up” (Ex. 30:12; Nu. 1:2; 4:2; 26:2; 
31:26).>? 


VIL. Anthropology and Theology. 

l. Literal Usage. To the extent that the theological meaning of a noun depends on 
whether and how it is used in connection with God, there is little to say about the literal 
usage of rö’$ in the OT, in contrast to such other anthropological terms as > 0°25 
pänim, “face”; > YY ‘ayin, “eye”; Özen, “ear”; > ND peh, “mouth”; and ‘appayim, 
“nose”; and also in contrast to other religions, in which the head of the deity is en- 
dowed with numerous attributes (aureole, halo, crown, horns) or the deity is depicted 
with several heads (Phoenician idols) or even with an animal head (Egypt). Only in the 
concluding vision of the Aramaic section of Daniel does the text speak of the “hair of 
the head” of an “Ancient One” (Dnl. 7:9); in the interpretation (v. 22), the interest fo- 
cuses not on this physical feature of the heavenly being (the “Ancient One” is not actu- 
ally interpreted, but is simply understood as the eternal, immutable God of heaven) but 
on the figure’s function of giving judgment for the holy ones of the Most High.?® Later 
apocalyptic literature, drawing on this image, calls the “Ancient One” also the “Head 
of Days” (1 En. 46:1; 60:2; 71:20).°9 Although the image of white head and hair as a 
symbol of judicial authority recurs in Rev. 1:14 (here characterizing the Son of Man), 
there is no evidence for its use in the intertestamental period. 


2. Figurative Usage. Used figuratively, rō’ denotes God’s position as ruler of the 
universe (1 Ch. 29:11), as commander of Israel’s armies (2 Ch. 13:12), and as the royal 
leader of those returning from exile (Mic. 2:13). But this theological function of the 
word is also marginal. 


54. W. Rudolph, Klagelieder. KAT XVIV1-3 (1962), 226. 

55. Leene, 14. 

56. See, respectively, Müller, 708; B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT XVI (71963), 46. 
57. Speiser. 

58. J.-C, Lebram, ZBK 23, 85-92. 

59. S. Uhlig, Das äthiopische Henochbuch. JSHRZ V/6, 586, 605, 633. 
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3. Anthropological Usage. The primary theological significance of rō’š lies in its an- 
thropological function. The head is the preeminent part of the body, containing the 
organs of sight, hearing, taste, and smell; it is the locus of thought (albeit the heart also 
plays a role). From time immemorial it has been valued as the central place where the 
vital principle is crystallized. It is therefore surrounded by numerous rituals to preserve 
the requisites of life and seal fundamental human experiences. This is also true in Is- 
rae]; this anthropological given finds expression in the language of the OT. For exam- 
ple, Achish says to David: “I will make you protector of my head |Sdmér [*rd Si, NRSV 
‘bodyguard’ }” (1 S. 28:2; cf. Ps. 140:8[7]). The vital significance of the head also lies 
behind treating the heads of enemies as trophies (Gen. 3:15; 40:19; Dt. 32:42; Jgs. 
7:25; 1 S. 5:4; 17:54,57, 31:9; 2 S. 4:7,12; 20:21-22; 2 K. 10:7-8; Ps. 66:12; 2 Mc. 
15:30; Jdt. 13:10). The following theological views are grounded in this anthropology: 

a. The head suffers when God admonishes and judges (Dt. 32:42; Jgs. 9:53-56; 1 S. 
17:46; 2 S. 4:7-8; 1 K. 2:32; Isa. 1:5-6; 7:20; 29:10; Jer. 23:19; Ezk. 16:43; Am. 8:10; 
9:1; Jon. 4:8; Ps. 38:5[4]; 66:12; Job 19:9; Lam. 5:16). Conversely, the head benefits 
when God bestows reconciliation and salvation, blessing and election (Gen. 49:26; 
Lev. 14:18; 1 S. 10:1: 2 K. 9:6; Ezk. 16:12; Jon. 2:6[5]; 4:6; Zec. 3:5; 6:11; Ps. 3:4[3]: 
21:4[3]; 23:5; 133:2; 140:8[7]: Job 29:3; Prov. 10:6; Eccl. 9:8). 

b. The enemy’s head is a target when Israel or the faithful believer receives God's 
help (Jer. 48:37-38; Hab. 3:14; Ps. 68:22[21]; 110:6). 

c. The head can be used in a gesture to communicate something related to God: ar- 
rogance (Job 20:6), remorse (Josh. 7:6; Job 1:20; Ezr. 9:3), consecration (Lev. 21:10; 
Nu. 6:5; Jgs. 13:5; 16:17; 1 S. 1:11), a prayer for blessing (Gen. 48:14). 

d. In the Semitic view people bear moral responsibility “on their heads”; therefore 
they find themselves constantly confronted with the God of Israel, who guarantees the 
ontological correlation of actions and consequences, thus ensuring justice as the princi- 
ple ordering the world (Lev. 24:14; Nu. 5:7; Jgs. 9:57; 1 S. 25:39; 2 S. 1:16; I K. 
2:33,44; 8:32; Ezk. 9:10; 11:21: 17:19; 22:31; Ob. 15; Neh. 3:36[4:4]). 


4. Spatial and Temporal Usage. The word rö’s also takes on theological significance 
in its spatial and temporal functions:®! 

a. The top (rö’S) of a hill or mountain is a favorite place for Yahweh to reveal him- 
self, hear prayers, make known his will, and receive worship (Ex. 17:9-10; 19:20; 
24:17; Dt. 34:1; Jgs. 6:26; 2 S. 15:32; 1 K. 18:42). There too worshipers of idols prac- 
tice their abominations (Hos. 4:13). A noise in the treetops indicates Yahweh's pres- 
ence (2 S. 5:24); the Lord goes at the head of a group of people (Mic. 2:13; 2 Ch. 
13:12); from the top of a ladder that reaches heaven, the angels of God ascend and de- 
scend (Gen. 28:12, in contrast to 11:4); Wisdom speaks “at the terminus of the city 
walls [or ‘upon the walls’; or ‘high above the noisy squares’]” (Prov. 1:21).°- 


60. See Ill and IV.1 above. 
61. See VI above. 
62. O. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 12-13. 
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b. In temporal usage rō’š qualifies theologically significant points in time such as 
the first month (Ex. 12:2), the first singing of praise (1 Ch. 16:7), and creation (Prov. 
8:23; Eccl. 3:11). In Deutero-Isaiah the word takes on particular theological signifi- 
cance in the expression merö’ (Isa. 40:21; 41:4,26; 42:11; 48:16). Although the se- 
mantic content of this expression is closely associated with other temporal expressions, 
some of which belong to the next lemma,®? we note here its relative importance.® Al- 
though in each text where it occurs it denotes the distant past, the particular point in 
time differs in each case, depending on the retrospective moment at which something 
new or yet to come is proclaimed in extended perspective in contrast to what has gone 
before: in 40:21 the beginning of a long history, extending back to creation, during 
which Israel came to know Yahweh’s sovereignty; in 41:4 the beginning of humankind; 
in 41:26 previous acts of God on behalf of Israel, which serve as prophecies of Cyrus's 
appearance; in 48:16 the earlier prophecy of Cyrus together with the present victory 
over Babylon.® In these texts Deutero-Isaiah has explicated the theological principle 
that every new experience of Yahweh’s power and salvific will joins a history extend- 
ing back to Israel’s earliest memories. 

Beuken 


VII. 1. LXX. The LXX recognized the semantic breadth of rö’$ and documented it 
through differentiated translations. The usual equivalent is kephalé (291 times), denot- 
ing the head as part of the body; it can also stand for gu/gdlet and (once) for nepes (Isa. 
43:4). Aquila uses kephalé consistently for rö’S, including rd’ II, “poison.”®® The sec- 
ond most frequent translation of rd’f is drchdn (104 times). The use of arché (55 times) 
and archegös (15 times) is also common; less frequent is the use of prötos (9 times). 


There are 36 occurrences of koryphé. The spatial use of rö’$ is reflected in dkros (16 
times). 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. There are some 130 occurrences of the word in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. All possible orthographic variants appear (r’s, rw’S, rws, rw, r$), but their dis- 
tribution does not permit any literary conclusions. It is noteworthy that rd ¥ does not 
appear at all in 1QH and CD (although the latter does use > WRI rds Il, “poison”). 
There is a concentration of occurrences in 1 1QT (19), 1QM (28, plus 6 in the 4QM par- 
allels), and 4Q400-407 (ShirShabb) (40). The fragmentary state of many texts pre- 
cludes defining the semantic spectrum precisely. 

a. Verbal Idioms. Verbal expressions are quite rare. Someone who does (material) 
damage to the community must make personal compensation (S/m piel b*rösö, 1QS 
7:6-7). In a blessing formula Yahweh places the crown on the head of the high priest 
(ns’ b, 1QSb 3:3). In 4Q318 fr. 31, 4-9 (a lament?®°’) the psalmist says: “They have 


63. > JWR ri’ fbn; > MWR ré sit. 

64. For a discussion of the entire subject see Leene, 14. 

65. For a discussion of the individual passages see also J. L. Koole, Jesaja Il/1. COT. 
66. G. Bertram, TDNT III, 674 n. 2. 

67. E. M. Schuller, Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumran. HSS 28 (1986), 145. 
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plaited (srg) a crown for my head” (1. 7). Yahweh carries out justice on the head of the 
wicked (Swb hiphil b, 1QM 11:14). 

b. Human Body. The rö’S also appears as a part of the human body in 1QSb 4:3 (a 
priestly blessing), IQM 6:15 (helmet armor for cavalry divisions) and 7:11 (garments 
of war for the priests, which are not to be brought into the sanctuary), as well as 11QT 
63:12 (cf. Dt. 21:12). 

c. Animals. The head of a (sacrificial) animal is mentioned only in the Temple 
Scroll: in connection with the sacrifices on the festival of dedication (16:1,12), the sac- 
rifices prescribed for the Day of Atonement (26:11,12; cf. Lev. 16:21), and the area 
where animals are slaughtered in the temple precincts (34:6; no biblical parallel). In 
contrast to Dt. 21:6, in the ‘eg/d ritual the elders of the city explicitly wash their hands 
over the head of the heifer (‘7 r'ws h’elh, 63:5). 

d. Leader. The most common use of rö’$ is in the sense of “chief, leader.” On the 
level of tribe and clan, the texts speak of r’Sy Tpy ysr7 (1QSa 1:14; 2:14; LLQT 19:16), 
r'5y Sbty ySr'l (4QOpls® 1:7), r’$y byt y'qwb (305 fr. 3, 3), and r¥ym wsrym (4QpPs37 
3:5). In addition, the War Scroll speaks of the heads of the four camps, each of which 
accommodates three tribes (1QM 3:14). 

Transitional figures are the “heads of the tribes and families of the community” (r’Sy 
hšbtym w’bwt h‘dh, 1QM 2:3; 4QM 2, 6). 

In the hierarchy of the Qumran community, the texts speak frequently of the “family 
heads of the community” (r`šy ‘bwt h’dh, 1QSa 1:16,23-24,25; 2:16; 1QM 2:7; 3:4). In 
1QSa, as above, the expression probably refers to administrative rather than cultic du- 
ties.°° We also find r'šy "bwt llwvym (1022 fr. 1, 3) and r’Sy bty h’bwt Ibny ysr'l (11 QT 
42:14). 

Other usages include the twelve heads of the priests and Levites (1QM 2:1,2) and 
“chiefs of the divisions” (r’$y [h]mSmrwt: 1QM 2:2,3,4) associated with them and the 
family heads. 

e. Kingship. Only once is rö’$S associated with kingship. Whoever is appointed king 
(mik hiphil) becomes the head ('t r'wš) of the Israelites (1 1QT 57:2, an addition to the 
Dtn law of the king). 

f. Military Contexts. Apart from the letter Mur 42:2 (rwš hmhnyh), only the War 
Scroll uses rö’$ in military contexts; here it denotes the leaders of the divisions and for- 
mations (1QM 15:4; 16:4,5; 17:10; 18:6; 19:12 par. 4QMP 11.2, 11); in IQM 9:11 it 
denotes a segment of a specific military formation. 

g. High Priest. The köhen hdré’s, the chief priestly functionary, is mentioned 8 
times. He addresses the troops before battle (1QM 8:6; 16:4,5; 17:10; 18:6; 19:12 par. 
4QM?® 11.2, 11) and recites the prayer of thanksgiving after victory is achieved (1QM 
18:5; 19:11?). Finally, 4Q401 fr. 13, 3 speaks of a “third (AS/ySy) among the high 
priests (bkwhny rws).” 

h. Heavenly Beings. In the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (4Q400-407), the hierar- 


68. H. Muszyński, Fundament, Bild und Metapher in den Handschriften aus Qumran. AnBibl 
61 (1975), 204. 
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chical structure of the heavenly beings is expressed in part by titles containing the ele- 
ment r’s.© It appears as nomen rectum only in the phrase nsy’y rws (4Q403 fr. 1, 
1:10,17,21,23; 4Q404 2:2,5; 4Q405 fr. 3, 1:12a; 2:6); in the other titles (11 in all), it is 
nomen regens: r Sy dbyrw (403 fr. 1, 2:11), r’Sy lbwSy pl’ (405 fr. 23, 2:10), r’$y mmlkwt 
(403 fr. 1, 2:3), r'Sy mmšlwt (401 fr. 14, 1:6; cf. 4Q511 fr. 2, 1:3), ry mrwmym (403 fr. 
1, 1:34; 405 frs. 4-5, 2; 405 fr. 6, 4), r'Sy nsy’vm (403 fr. 1, 2:20) and r’$y nsy’y kwhnwt 
(403 fr. 1, 2:21; 405 frs. 8-9, 5), r’Sy ‘dt hmik (403 fr. 1, 2:24), r’$y tbnyt ‘lwhym (403 fr. 
1, 2:16), r'$y trwmwr (405 fr. 23, 2:12), and r’$y twsbhwr (403 fr. 1, 1:31). The use of 
rö’$S with reference to angels or heavenly beings is otherwise unknown in the OT and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

A special significance attaches to the number seven: seven deputies (nsy'y mšnh) are 
associated with the seven nsy'y rw$ mentioned in the first and especially the sixth and 
eighth Songs. As in the case of r’fy nSy'ym and r’Sy nsy'y kwhnwt, Newsom sees in 
these titles a certain dependence on texts in Numbers, albeit in the Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice the angelic beings — unlike the titled figures in Numbers — perform 
priestly functions (e.g., blessing in the name of God).’° 

Finally, the r'$y lbwSy pl’ wear high priestly garments. Taken as a whole, this evi- 
dence suggests that in the rym (and nsy’'ym) we are dealing with “angelic high 
priests.””7! 

i. Spatial Usage. In spatial usage rö’S denotes the head of a group in 1QS 6:14; 
1QSb 4:23; 1QM 3:13 par. 4QM! 10:3; 11QT 57:4; 62:5. The “highest heaven” and the 
“greatest height” are mentioned in 4Q403 fr. 1, 1:43; 2:10. Intricately decorated lance 
heads and sword blades are the subject of 1QM 5:11,12. 

j. Temporal Usage. Used temporally, rö’$ in combination with hwds denotes the first 
day of the month or the new moon (4Q503 fr. 32, 2; 512 frs. 33435, 3; 11QT 11:9; 
14:2,7,9; 11QPs* 27:7), as well as the first days of the year or the seasons (1QS 10:4- 
5,6,8). The emphasis is not so much on a chronological beginning as on the “primary 
and fundamental role played by these days in determining the cultic calendar.” The 
fundamental importance of these days is underlined by “the coincidence of the quar- 
terly cycle with the basic cosmic constitution of time.”’2 

k. Excellence. Two passages, finally, use rö’$ as a term for excellence (4Q403 fr. 1, 
1:40; 2:34).73 


Dahmen 


69. Initially noted by J. Strugnell, SVT 7 (1960), 334; for a full discussion see C. Newsom, 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. HSS 27 (1985), 23-38, esp. 27. 

70. Newsom, Songs, 32-33. 

71. Ibid., 33. 

72. Muszyniski, Fundament, 147. 

73. Newsom, Songs, 220, 245. 
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I. Etymology and Occurrences. II. LXX. HI. Meaning: 1. Poisonous Plant; 2. Poison; 3. 
Venom; 4. Bitterness. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology and Occurrences. None of the Semitic languages gives any help with 
respect to the etymology of the noun rö’S II, since the word occurs only in Hebrew. For 
its semantic analysis, therefore, we must rely solely on its 12 OT occurrences, distrib- 
uted over the books of Deuteronomy (3), Jeremiah (3), Hosea (1), Amos (1), Psalms 
(1), Job (1), and Lamentations (2). Of these, Dt. 29:17(Eng. 18); Jer. 9:14(15); 23:15; 
Am. 6:12; and Lam. 3:19 are notable for the parallel use of > 7197 land (some kind 
of poison or poisonous plant).! We also find the construct phrases mê rö’S (3 times in 
Jeremiah) and rd’§ p*tdnim (Dt. 32:33; Job 20:16). 


II. LXX. The normal LXX translation is cholé. McKane is probably correct in as- 
suming that this translation refers not so much to gall itself, the secretion of the gall 
bladder, as to its associated bitterness.* This theory is supported by the use of pikria to 
translate r6 5 in Am. 6:12. 


III. Meaning. In the rabbinic commentaries as well as in the Jeremiah commentar- 
ies of the 18th century, interpretations fluctuate between “poisonous herb” and 
“venom.”? For both interpretations we also find attempts to establish a relationship 
with > WR rds I, “head”: the “head” of a poppy* or serpent) produces poison. The 
chronology of the texts suggests that rö’S refers primarily to a kind of plant that cannot 
be identified botanically. Suggestions have included not only the opium poppy but also 
the wild colocynth (Citrullus colocynthis),® used as a purgative, and the deadly spotted 
hemlock (Conium maculatum), which contains coniine.’ Zohary disputes this last iden- 
tification, arguing that it is “linguistically untenable, although it is established in Mod- 
ern Hebrew.”? 


ro § il. W. McKane, “Poison, Trial by Ordeal, and the Cup of Wrath,” VT 30 (1980) 474-92; 
H. N. and A. L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), esp. 78ff.; M. Zohary, Plants of the Bible 
(Eng. trans. London, 1982), esp. 186. 


l. See K. Seybold, > VIII, 14-16. 

2. McKane, 479. 

3, Ibid., 480. 

4. GesTh, 1251. 

5. H. Venema, Commentarius ad Librum Prophetiarum Jeremiae (1765), 236-37. 

6. O. Schrader, Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere in ihrem Übergang aus Asien (Berlin, 1902); 
cf. Moldenke. 

7. See already Venema, 583. 

8. Zohary, 186. 
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l. Poisonous Plant. The meaning of rö’$ is exhibited most clearly in Hos. 10:4. The 
simile in this text obviously refers to a wild plant, which grows luxuriantly but is 
deadly poison. The simile in v. 4b summarizes v. 4a (waw explicativum), including the 
element of constant repetition implicit in the first stich, while at the same time unmask- 
ing what superficially appears to be justice (fine words, oaths, covenants) as actual in- 
justice detrimental to those affected. The botanical realm is also suggested by Dt. 
29:17b(18b), a redactional addition to v. 17a(18a),? although the question remains 
open whether the word refers to the poisonous plant sprouting from the root or to the 
poison within it.'° The image of the root bringing forth poison alludes to the hidden 
danger represented by the presence of apostates from Yahweh in the midst of God's 
people. The appearance of /a“nd in parallel with ré’¥ in Am. 6:12 and Lam. 3:19 (as in 
Dt. 29:17[18]) also suggests the notion of a poisonous plant or a botanical poison. Ac- 
cording to Lam. 3:19, thinking of an uprooted life affects the poet like ingesting poi- 
son, being physically as well as psychically injurious. In the Amos passage the notion 
of a plant or a botanical substance is also insinuated by the term > "5 pri: the fruit of 
righteousness, i.e., the benefit that should accrue to those who do justice, does not 
emerge. The contrary is true (häpak): innocence is no protection against condemnation 
(cf. Am. 2:6b; 5:12). 

It is possible that Ps. 69:22(21) also refers to a plant that is dangerous or at least un- 
pleasant to consume: its fruit is given to the distressed psalmist along with vinegar, The 
parallel with hömes is more suggestive of bitterness (cf. Dt. 32:32 in parallel with 
märar) than of poison, although the two aspects are not mutually exclusive. 


2. Poison. The noun takes on a more general meaning as nomen rectum in the con- 
struct phrases mê ré’f and ‘inn*bé rö$ (the orthographic variant appears also in the frag- 
mentary text 4Q511 71:3); here it qualifies a substance or fruit as poisonous, although 
the phrase mê rō’ does not necessarily imply that the poison of the rö’$ plant is dis- 
solved in the water. This poisoned water appears in Jer. 8:14 (Jeremiah) by itself and in 
23:15 (Jeremiah) and 9:14(15) (Dtr/Dtn editor of Jeremiah) in conjunction with /a “nd; 
it represents metaphorically God’s sanction against the false prophets and the sinful 
people. The phrase mê rö’$ is thus a motif of judgment; as such it is distinct from the 
ordeal in which the accused drinks the “water of bitterness” (Nu. 5:11-28). It is mis- 
leading to unite the two motifs by suggesting that the poisoned water in Jeremiah 
would have no effect if the people or prophets were innocent, so that its deadly effect is 
“a demonstration of guilt.”!! The three Jeremiah texts are therefore related not to Nu. 5 
but to Ex. 32:20(21), where the water mixed with the dust of the broken tablets serves 
as a form of sanction. !? 


9. D. Knapp, Deuteronomium 4. GTA 35 (1987), 148. 

10. See Seybold, — VIII, 15. 

11. McKane, 486. 

12. C. Dohmen, Das Bilderverbot. BBB 62 (71987), 131; contra R. Press, ZAW 51 (1933) 
125ff., who finds Jer. 8:14 and Ex. 32 connected by the motif of an ordeal by drinking. 
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In Dt. 32:32 the image of poisonous grapes characterizes the enemies of Israel: it is 
they who are the real cause of Yahweh’s judgment upon Israel. 


3. Venom. Dt. 32:33 equates the wine produced by these poisonous grapes (albeit 
with the third person masc. sg. pronominal suf.) with the venom of serpents. Once rō’š 
has lost its specific reference to a botanical poison in favor of the more general mean- 
ing “poison,” it can serve (as nomen regens) to denote the venom of serpents. In addi- 
tion to Dt. 32:33, Job 20:16 refers to this deadly poison. !> 


4. Bitterness. In Lam. 3:5 rd’4, “tribulation,” suggests that rō’ should be under- 
stood figuratively in the sense of “bitterness.”'* At the same time, however, it implies 
the aspect of death, developed explicitly in the following verse. 


IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. The noun does not appear frequently in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

In 1QH 4:14 the schemes of Belial are compared to a root that produces “poison and 

wormwood” (rös w‘la“nd). Dt. 32:33 is quoted by CD 8:10-11 and 19:22-23, compar- 

ing the temptations of the enemy to the venom of serpents and asps. Among the other 

texts, only the fragmentary 4Q511 71:3 raises the possibility of translating rôš (!) as 
“poison”; but the translation “head” is also possible.!> 

Fleischer 


13. On moving this verse to a position following v. 14, see G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT 
XVI (71989), 325. 

14. See II.1 above; H.-J. Kraus, BK XX°, 52. 

15. DJD, VU, 251. 
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I. Word, Lexical Field, LXX. II. Secular Usage. III. Theological Usage: 1. Deutero-Isaiah; 2. 
Other. 


ri'$ön. A. Bentzen, “On the Ideas of ‘the Old’ and ‘the New’ in Deutero-Isaiah,” ST 1 (1948) 
183-87; J. Blau, “Some Ugaritic, Hebrew, and Arabic Parallels,” JNSL 10 (1982) 5-10; 
M. Haran, Between Ri’shonöt (Former Prophecies) and Hadashét (New Prophecies) [Heb.] (Je- 
rusalem, 1963); E.-M. Laperrousaz, “Les ‘ordonnances premières’ et les ‘ordonnances dernières’ 
dans les manuscrits de la mer morte,” FS A. Dupont-Sommer (Paris, 1971), 405-19; H. Leene, De 
vroegere en de nieuwe dingen bij Deuterojesaja (1987), with bibliog.; S. E. Loewenstamm, “The 
Development of the Term ‘First’ in the Semitic Languages” (Heb.), Tarbiz 24 (1955) 249-51 = 
Comparative Studies in Biblical and Ancient Oriental Literatures. AOAT 24 (1980), 13-16; H.-P. 
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I. Word, Lexical Field, LXX. The adj. ri’$6n occurs 182 times in the OT, 3 times in 
Sirach (31[34]:18; 41:3: 46:3), twice in the Arad inscriptions (1:6; 5:4),' and fre- 
quently in the Dead Sea Scrolls (only in Job 8:8 and 1 1QT do we find the variant risön; 
the form ri’$önit occurs only in Jer. 25:1). It is connected etymologically with > UR 
rö’$ and corresponds to Akk. réStii(m).* It appears most commonly as a masculine sin- 
gular or plural or as a feminine singular; the feminine plural appears only in Deutero- 
and Trito-Isaiah (41:22; 42:9; 43:9,18; 46:9; 48:3; 65:17b [reactualizing and expanding 
43:18-19?]). Usage in the Dead Sea Scrolls does not differ materially from that in the 
OT; these occurrences are therefore incorporated into the following discussion rather 
than being treated separately. 

The distribution of occurrences* is unremarkable (none in Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Malachi, Song of Songs, and Lamentations); the only 
unusual phenomenon is the theological usage of the word in Deutero-Isaiah and other 
postexilic texts.° 

There is no certain occurrence of the word in Ugaritic, nor does it appear elsewhere 
in Israel’s immediate Near Eastern environment.® The appearance of the word is uncer- 
tain in Isa. 41:27 and in several of the Dead Sea Scrolls (1Q30 5, 2; 4Q400 2, 10; 
40402 4, 13; 11QShirShab 1:3-4; 11QT 14:9). 

Because of its complex range of meanings and usages,’ ri’$ön is embedded in a co- 
pious lexical field, including above all JORR/A™NRS Gah*rén/ah*rit; KYIMNK bô7 
ātâ;8 > 31 zäkar;? WIN hds;'° OTP gdm and its derivatives; in lists, etc., also N’IW 
Senit; cf. also TAI ngd.'! 

In the LXX the commonest translation of ri’$ön is prötos; pröteros is used 13 times 
(plus Sir. 31[34]:18; 46:3), and tó pröteron and émprosthe(n) 9 each. Other occasional 
translations include archaios (Ps. 79[78]:8; 89[88]:49), arché (Gen. 13:4), enärches- 
thai (Nu. 9:5), patér (Dt. 19:14), presbyteros (2 Ch. 22:1); pröen (Josh. 8:5), and 
proton (Josh. 8:33; also Sir. 31[34]:17?), illustrating the interpretive, contextual ap- 
proach of the LXX translators. 


Müller, “YR rds Kopf,” THAT, I, 701-15, esp. 703, 711-12; C. R. North, “The ‘Former Things’ 
and the ‘New Things’ in Deutero-Isaiah,’ FS T. H. Robinson (New York, 1950), 111-26; D. H. 
Odendaal, “The “Former and the New Things’ in Isaiah 40-48," OTWSA 10 (1967) 64-75; H. D. 
Preuss, Deuterojesaja (1976), esp. 47-49; A. Schoors, “Les choses antérieures et les choses 
nouvelles dans les oracles deutéro-isaiens,” ETL 40 (1964) 19-47; C. Stuhlmueller, “‘First and 
Last’ and *Yahweh-Creator’ in Deutero-Isaiah,” CBO 29 (1967) 495-511. 


. Y. Aharoni, Arad Inscriptions (Jerusalem, 1975), 12-13, 21, 162. 
. AHw, Il, 973. 

. E. Sehmsdorf, ZAW 84 (1972) 520-21. 

. Müller, 703. 

. See Ill below. 

. Cf. the negative entries in KAl, DISO, and Beyer. 
. See Il and III below. 

‚>l, 34. 

. IV, 67-69. 

10. — IV, 240-41. 

11.— LX, 181-82. 
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II. Secular Usage. The adj. ri’$ön occurs frequently in dates (the first day [yôm],!? 
the first month [hödes],'? the first year), especially in regulations governing the cultic 
calendar (Gen. 8:13; Ex. 12:2,15[twice],16,18; 40:2,17; Lev. 23:5,7,35,39,40; Nu. 
7:12; 9:1,5; 20:1; 28:16,18; 33:3[twice]; Dt. 16:4; Josh. 4:19; 2 S. 21:9; Ezk. 29:17; 
30:20; 45:18,21; Est. 3:7,12; Dnl. 10:4; Ezr. 6:19; 8:31; 10:17; Neh. 8:18; 1 Ch. 
12:16[Eng. 15]; 27:2,3; 2 Ch. 29:3[twice],17[twice]; 35:1: cf. also Jer. 25:1 [ri Sénit}; 
IQS 7:19; 4Q400 1, 1:1 [twice]; 11QT 14:9; 17:6; 28:3; 49:17; 50:14; 11 QMelch 2:7). 

We also find ri’5ön (often fem. or masc. pl.) with the meaning “before.” This usage 
is frequent in sequences of events, where it indicates temporal priority (Gen. 13:4; 
25:25; 28:19; 32:18[17]; 38:28; 40:13; 41:20; Ex. 4:8; 34:1[twice]; 34:4; Lev. 4:21; 
5:8; 9:15; Nu. 6:12: 10:13,14; 21:26; Dt. 9:18; 10:1,2,3,4,10; 13:10[9]; 17:7; 24:4; 
Josh. 8:5,6,33; 21:10; Jgs. 18:29; 20:22,32,39; 1 S. 14:14; 17:30; 2 S. 18:27; 
19:21,44[20,43]; 20:18; 1 K. 13:6; 17:13; 18:25; 20:9,17; 2 K. 1:14; Jer. 36:28 [twice]; 
50:17; Ezk. 40:21; Joel 2:23; Zec. 6:2; 12:7; 14:10; Job 15:7; Prov. 18:17; 20:21; Ruth 
3:10; Est. 1:14; Dnl. 8:21; 10:12,13; 11:13,29; Ezr. 3:12; Neh. 5:15; 7:5; 1 Ch. 9:2; 
11:6[twice]; 15:13; 17:9; 18:17; 24:7; 25:9; 27:2; 29:29; 2 Ch. 3:3; 9:29; 12:15; 16:11; 
20:34; 25:26; 26:22; 28:26; cf. Sir. 31:17; 1QS 2:20; 6:5[twice, probably dittography]; 
6:8; CD 5:19; 14:3,5; 4QFlor 1:5; 11QT 16:6,15; 45:4; 60:7; cf. 15:18; 21:4; 23:10- 
11). “First” with the nuance “above all” occurs in Isa. 60:9 (cf. Ezr. 9:2). In the Arad 
inscriptions (1:6; 5:4), it is uncertain whether the “first” flour (gemah) means the “ear- 
liest” flour or “especially good” flour. In Neh. 7:5 the expression “the first to come 
back” clearly conveys positive overtones. A spatial sense of “in front” is found in Gen. 
33:2 and Nu. 2:9 (ri’$önä). 

One distinct group of texts comprises the statements about David, Solomon, 
Rehoboam, Jehoshaphat, etc., that refer to the acts of these kings “from first to last,” re- 
corded in other texts not incorporated into the books of Chronicles (1 Ch. 29:29; 2 Ch. 
9:29; 12:15; 16:11; 20:34; 25:26; 26:22; 28:26; 35:27). 

Finally, the “earlier ones” in various contexts are clearly ancestors or forebears (Dt. 
19:14; cf. Lev. 26:45; Jer. 34:5; Ps. 79:8; Job 8:8; Eccl. 1:11 [cf. Sir. 41:3]; 2 Ch. 
22:1).'4 


HI. Theological Usage. 

|. Deutero-Isaiah. Mostly beginning with the exile and Deutero-Isaiah (more spe- 
cifically Isa. 40-48), we find a weightier theological use of ri’Sön (in its various 
forms), referring to the “former things” as being constitutive for the present and future 
or else being superseded. This usage of ri’$ön appears in Isa. 40-48 in textual units be- 
longing to the genres of prophecy of salvation, disputation, and lawsuit (between 
Yahweh and the nations): 41:4,22: 42:9: 43:9,18; 44:6; 46:9,(10); 48:3,12. 

At the outset, Yahweh is described as “the first” (41:4), before whom no God was 


12. — VL 22-25. 
13. — IV, 225ff. 
14. For a discussion of these texts, see II below. 
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formed (43:10,13); Yahweh is also and will be the last, forming and embracing every- 
thing (44:6; 48:12) and consequently the only true God, who alone governs history. 
The inability of other gods to proclaim what went before and is to come (41:22-23; 
44:7; 45:7; the obscure text 41:27 should probably also be understood in this sense) re- 
veals that they are not really gods (41:23). These texts clearly have to do with general 
sovereignty over history in word and deed, not specific events (cf. also 42:9; 44:6-8). 
Isa. 42:8-9 may be an addendum, although it can function well as the climax led up to 
by vv. 5-7; this may be the first recognition of Cyrus’s victorious appearance, the “new 
things” (cf. 42:9; 48:6 [fem. pl.]; 43:19 [sg.]) being his ongoing effect. The Cyrus event 
is clearly central and liminal to the contrast between what has been and what is to 
come. The argument of 43:9 is similar to that of 45:21: let the other gods proclaim the 
former things — in other words, demonstrate to their peoples that what they predicted 
has come to pass (on 267 cf. 45:21, the present as an anticipatory contrast to the past). 
According to 44:6-8 (cf. 41:4; 43:10,13; 48:12; also Rev. 1:17; 2:8; 22:13), Yahweh’s 
word, which brings itself to pass, demonstrates that he alone is God, a claim developed 
by Isa. 48:12-13 (cf. Ps. 33:9) from the perspective of creation. God's initial creative 
act is the foundation for his work in the present; it consoles by demonstrating the uni- 
versality of God’s sovereignty.'> A linear sense of history can be clearly seen here. 
That Yahweh is a God whose prophecies are fulfilled, so that remembrance of these 
“former things” can and should strengthen faith, is also the burden of 46:8 (cf. 48:3). 

Isa. 43:18 (within 43:16-21, a prophecy of salvation) has a unique place in this 
group of texts from Deutero-Isaiah.'© This text commands Israel not (!) to remember 
the former things (cf. also 41:22; 42:9; 43:18; 48:3), since Yahweh is doing something 
new that is already springing forth.'’ The “former things” can hardly refer to the de- 
scent to Egypt (52:4) or to the first exodus (cf. the context), the judgment of 587, or the 
present exile of those addressed; now Yahweh is doing something that surpasses the 
entire past history of Israel, a new thing that is to be central to the life of Israel,'® which 
cannot simply be subsumed in the categories of a “new exodus” (43:18ff.). Thus the 
former things are still at work in the new things and continue to unfold. They are not 
the total opposite of the new things but are superseded by them. It is the Cyrus event 
that constitutes the point where the former things of history, words and events, intersect 
with what is now taking place; all is held together by Yahweh and his sovereign word 
and act. It is also possible that the contrastive dyads so important for Isa. 40—55 (for- 
mer/coming, etc.) play a significant role in revealing a network of semantic isotopies 
linking smaller textual units to form larger textual compositions. !° 

Similar in content to the texts from Deutero-Isaiah are 4Q402 4, 4:13 and 
11QShirShab 1:3-4. 


15. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja. BK XI/1 (1989), 402, citing similar statements in the Gathas 
(1:38). 

16. See C. Westermann, Prophetische Heilsworte im AT. FRLANT 145 (1987), 33-53. 
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18. For a discussion of the problem see Elliger, BK XI/1, 350ff.; Leene, 148ff. 

19. Leene. 
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2. Other. That something earlier was better is maintained by Isa. 1:26 (judges), Hos. 
2:9(7) (a husband), Mic. 4:8 (dominion; but it will return to Zion), Hag. 2:3 (the tem- 
ple; but cf. 2:9 and Ezr. 3:12); David is an example of someone earlier who was good 
(2 Ch. 17:3). The earlier is or will be superseded according to Isa. 8:23(9:1); Hag. 2:9 
(the temple); 1 Ch. 15:13. Ecclesiastes, on the other hand, maintains that one should 
not think of former days (7:10), especially since the people of long ago are not remem- 
bered (1:11; cf. Job 8:8;2 15:7). 

Other texts often stress that the Israelites’ ancestors also sinned and transgressed in 
their time (Isa. 43:27; Zec. 1:4; Neh. 5:15; Ps. 79:8), so that earlier sin brought just 
punishment (Jer. 7:12; 11:10; cf. 2 K. 17:34,40; Isa. 65:7; primarily Dtr texts or exilic- 
postexilic comments). Zec. 8:11-12 insists that Yahweh will not deal with the remnant 
(§érit)*' of his people as in the former days (cf. Jer. 33:7,11). According to Jer. 16:18, 
Yahweh will repay iniquity before bringing salvation; but according to 33:7 he will re- 
store the fortunes of Judah and Israel and rebuild them “as they were at first.” 

All this questioning of the continued force of former promises of salvation (Lev. 
26:45; Dt. 4:32; 2 S. 7:10, later noted in CD 5:19 and 4QFlor 1:5, then expressed explic- 
itly in Ps. 89:50[49]) brings us (probably with Jer. 17:12 also) to the time of the exile and 
later (cf. Zec. 1:4; 7:7,12: “former prophets”); it becomes a major theme of Dtr literature 
and texts under Dtr influence, thus flanking and interpreting the fundamental reflections 
of Deutero-Isaiah.** Former troubles are later forgotten (Isa. 65:16), the ancient ruins 
shall be rebuilt by those who are now mourning (61:4). Indeed, Yahweh himself will cre- 
ate a new heaven and a new earth, so that the former things (fem. pl.) will not be remem- 
bered (65:17). Yahweh’s way with his people goes on, his acts will continue to increase 
until they are fulfilled, as befits this God of promises, history, and future. 

Preuss 


20. See J. Khanjian, RSP, II, 398, IX.47. 
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I. General. The noun ré’sit (cf. Akk. résru[m]') is a derivative of > UR rds, 
“head”; it is an abstract noun with the suf. -ir.2 Its various meanings — “beginning,” 
“best,” “firstfruits” — are all extensions of the meaning “head, extremity”: “begin- 
ning” is the temporal extreme, “best” the qualitative extreme; “firstfruits” combines 
both notions, since they are the earliest and/or the best part of the harvest. As syn- 
onyms we find thillä, “beginning”; héleb, “fat, best portion”; and bikkärim, 
“firstfruits.” 

The noun ré ‘sit occurs 51 times in the OT: 3 in Genesis, twice each in Exodus and 
Leviticus, 4 in Numbers, 7 in Deuteronomy, twice in 1 Samuel, once in Isaiah, 6 in Jer- 
emiah, 4 in Ezekiel, once each in Hosea and Micah, twice in Amos, 3 in Psalms, 5 in 
Proverbs, 3 in Job, once each in Ecclesiastes and Daniel, twice in Nehemiah, and once 
in 2 Chronicles. It is not limited to a particular source or period, although in P it does 
acquire the specialized technical meaning “first processed (of the harvest).” 

The LXX uses a variety of terms to translate ré’sit, most often arché, “beginning,” 
and aparché, “firstfruits” (used also to translate rrümä and héleb). Other translations 
include archegös, “beginning, origin”; émprosthen, “previously”; kephdlaion, “head, 
chief”; pröimos, “early”; pröteron, “earlier”; pröta, “first”; and prötogen@mata, 
“firstfruits.” The verb apérchesthai translates “offer firstfruits.” 


11. OT. 
l. Beginning. When it means “beginning,” ré‘Sit is the opposite of ‘ah*rit, “end,” in 
the sense of final situation. In this it differs from its synonym rfhillä. which stands in 


u ta 


contrast only to subsequent situations. Thus ré’sit refers to the beginning of a process 
with a definite end or goal, or to a specific limited period of time, whereas rhillä 
means simply the first in a series of events without a definite end. This difference is re- 
flected in the following idioms: méré ‘Sit hassänä w“ ad ‘ah*rit Sana, “from the begin- 
ning of the year to the end of the year” (Dt. 11:12); t6b ‘ah*rit däbär mere’sitö, “better 
is the end [i.e., the final form] of something than its beginning” (Eccl. 7:8); b*ré’Sit 
mamleket y*héydqim, “at the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim” (Jer. 27:1; cf. 26:1; 
28:1; 49:34; reigns always have a beginning and an end); “Ser-hadya Sam ‘oh®ldh 
batt*hilld, “where his tent had been at the beginning/originally” (Gen. 13:3); mi ya“leh 

. el-hakk*na“ni batt*hilla, “Who shall go up first for us against the Canaanites?” 
(Jgs. 1:1; the question implies that other battles will follow). The proverb ré ‘Sit hokmä 
yir‘at yhwh (Ps. 111:10; cf. Prov. 1:7) may be compared to its counterpart rhillat 
hokmä yir'at yhwh (Prov. 9:10). The former seems to imply a perfect state of wisdom, 


which one should seek to achieve; the latter envisions only the subsequent (and possi- 


idem, “Studies in the Temple Scroll,” JBL 97 (1978) 501-23, esp. 504-6; H.-P. Müller, “WR rds 
Kopf,” THAT, II, 701-15, esp. 702, 703-11; N. H. Ridderbos, “Genesis I 1 und 2,” OTS 12 (1958) 
214-60, esp. 216-19; G. Rinaldi, “bre Sit Gn 1,1.” BiOr 25 (1983) 144; J. de Savignac, “Note sur 
le sens du verset VIII 22 des Proverbes,” VT 4 (1954) 429-32; W. Wifall, “God’s Accession Year 
According to P,” Bibl 62 (1981) 527-34. 
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bly never-ending) process of acquiring wisdom. Possibly the former should be under- 
stood as meaning: “The best part of wisdom is the fear of Yahweh.” 

Usually r@’$it appears in the construct, denoting the beginning of something. It is 
normally followed by a noun or pronoun, but in Gen. 1:1 by a finite verb. Therefore we 
should follow Rashi in understanding Gen. 1:1 to mean: “When God began to create 
heaven and earth — the earth was a formless void — God said, “Let there be light.” It 
is not necessary to emend bārā’ (third masc. sg.) to b*rö’ (inf. const.), since the same 
construction (const. noun followed by finite verb) occurs also in Hos. 1:2: “When 
Yahweh began to speak through Hosea (r‘hillat dibber-yhwh b*hösea‘), he said to Ho- 
sea... .” Such an interpretation of Gen. 1:1 is further supported by the absence of the 
article: if the author had wished to say, “In the beginning, God created... ,” we would 


ie gt =- 2 


find bér Sit instead of b*ré ‘Sit. Here, therefore, ré Sit does not allude to an absolute be- 
ginning of time or the universe, but simply to the beginning of the process by which 
God created the world, a process that ended on the sixth day. 

Dt. 21:17; Ps. 78:51; 105:36), means the firstborn of a father, in contrast to peter 
rehem, “that which opens the womb,” the firstborn of a mother. Dt. 21:7 gives prece- 
dence to the firstborn son in matters of inheritance, just because he is “the beginning of 
his [the father’s] virility,” i.e., the first, foremost, and best son, and therefore the wor- 
thiest, even if he is not the son of the father’s favorite wife. 

2. Firstfruits. In P ré’Sit denotes the first-processed part of the harvest, bikkärim the 
first-ripe part of the harvest.? The bikkürim means an offering of the first sheaves of 
grain, whereas ré’sit means an offering of processed produce: grain (already threshed 
and winnowed), oil (already pressed), new wine (already vinified), fruit syrup, and 
dough. The difference is illustrated by Nu. 18:12-13: “the best (héleb) of all the oil, the 
best (héleb) of all the wine and grain, their first-processed (r@’$it) that they give to the 
Lord, I have given to you. The firstfruits (bikkürim) of all that is in their land, which 
they bring to the Lord, shall be yours.” In Lev. 2:12 gorban ré’Sit means “offering of 
the first-processed products,” bread and syrup (v. 11). Nu. 15:20-21 prescribes the of- 
fering of first-processed breadstuffs. However, the expression ‘Omer ré’Sit q’sirkem 
(Lev. 23:10) does not use ré’Sit in the technical sense of “first-processed” but in the 
temporal sense. It refers to “the sheaf of the beginning of your harvest.” The same is 
true in the case of ré ‘Sit bikküre ‘admar‘ké, “the first of the firstfruits of your ground” 
(Ex. 23:19; 34:26), which refers to the same offerings; but the phrase could also mean 
“the best of the firstfruits of your ground.” 

Since bikkürim does not occur in Deuteronomy, in that book we cannot make a 
sharp distinction between “first-ripe” and “first-processed.’ Deuteronomy probably 
uses r@’sit for firstfruits of all kinds, both the “first-processed” (Dt. 18:4: grain, wine, 
oil, fleece) and “firstfruits” in general (Dt. 26:2,10: ré ‘Sit pri hä”dämä). This nontech- 
nical use of the term is probably primary also in Jer. 2:3; Ezk. 20:40; 48:14; Prov. 3:9; 


3. Milgrom, “First Fruits.” 
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Neh. 10:38[37]; 12:44; 2 Ch. 31:5). It is often hard to decide whether ré’sit means “the 
firstfruits” or simply “the best.” In non-Priestly texts we should probably not make a 
sharp distinction between these two meanings. 

The “first/best fruits” were offered to honor God and to obtain God’s blessing for the 
rest of the harvest: “Honor the Lord with your substance, with the best/first (ré’sit) of all 
your produce; then your barns will be filled with plenty, and your vats will be bursting with 
wine” (Prov. 3:9-10). The new harvest could not be used for food until the first sheaf had 
been offered (Lev. 23:14). The sons of Eli were cursed because they did not first make an 
offering to God but were accustomed to taking their portion of the offering “even before 
the fat [héleb; God's portion of the offering] was burned” (1 S. 2:15). In 1 S. 2:29 they are 


wi 


denounced for fattening themselves on the best part (r@’sit) of all Israel’s offerings. 

3. Best. In Am. 6:6 re’sit probably means simply “the best,” with no reference to 
firstfruits: “You anoint yourselves with the finest oils.” The same is true in Jer. 49:35: 
“I am going to break the bow of Elam, their strongest (r@’Sit) weapon”; and I S. 15:21: 
“From the spoil, the people took sheep and cattle, the best (ré’sit) of the things devoted 
to destruction, to sacrifice to the Lord your God in Gilgal.” Nu. 24:20 has a play on 


words involving ré‘Sit and ‘ah*rit: “First/best among the nations was Amalek, but its 
end ( ah*rit6) is to perish forever.” 


II. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea Scrolls use r@’sit in basically the same way. It 
appears with the meaning “firstfruits” in 1QS 6:5,6; 1QSa 2:18,19, and with the mean- 
ing “beginning” in 1QS 10:1 (twice),5,13(twice),15; IQH 12:6; IQM 1:1. As in the OT, 
re Sit refers to a limited time period (1QS 10:5; IQH 12:6). In IQS 10:1 it is used to- 
gether with “end.” It is used with infinitives in 1QS 10:13-16, where it is almost synon- 
ymous with “before.” 

The Qumran sect observed various festivals of firstfruits. In addition to the ‘mer 
(the first sheaf) immediately after Passover and the bikkürim festival for wheat fifty 
days later (Pentecost), prescribed in the OT, the Temple Scroll provides for a firstfruits 
festival for wine fifty days after Pentecost and another fifty days later for oil. Although 
the dates of the wine and oil festivals appear schematic and arbitrary, they do in fact 
correspond roughly to the time of the grape and olive harvests. Clearly a priest had to 
bless the firstfruits before the rest of the community could partake of them (1QSa 2:18- 
22; 1QS 6:5). The noun ré’sit nevertheless occurs only once in the Temple Scroll 
(11QT 22:9). On the basis of this text, in part reconstructed, Yadin maintains that the 
priests could receive the foreleg, jawbone, and stomach of a sacrifice, and the Levites 
the shoulder, only when it was offered on a festival of firstfruits.* 11QT 60:7 shows, 
however, that the Levites received the shoulder from every legitimate sacrifice. 

IV. Sirach. In Sirach ré’Sit has the meanings “beginning” and “best”: /hym mbr’rst 
br’ ‘dm, “God created humankind from the beginning” (Sir. 15:14); Shw’ mr’$yt Ismhh 


4. Y. Yadin, Temple Scroll, 3 vols. (Jerusalem, 1983), 1:141-42, 153. 
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nwsr, “[Wine], created from the beginning to make people happy” (34[31]:27); gnh "Sh 
r Syt qnyn, “He who acquires a wife gains his best possession” (36:29; or “first posses- 
sion”; cf. 36:24 LXX). 

Rattray/Milgrom 


a) rab; 29 rab II; 342% röb/röb; 239 rabab 1; 733 r*baba; 79 raba; 


NIDA ribbö/ribbö’; D’I’IN rbibim; NAW 'arbeh; TIAN marbeh; PIN 
marbit; N’3IN tarbit 
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I. 1. Etymology and Occurrences. The various formatives derive from a Common 
Semitic biliteral root rb, expanded to rbb by reduplication of the second radical in West 
Semitic or lengthened to rby/w as in East Semitic.! Only the latter development ap- 
pears in East Semitic; in the other Semitic languages both forms occur. There is no dis- 
cernible occasion for semantic differentiation. Syriac and certain proper names also 
signal the existence of a prefixed form yrb.- All observed meanings share the common 
element “be large/many.” 

In the individual languages, however, along with broad semantic correspondences 
we also note quite a few differences in detail. In the G stem Akk. rabü(m)/rabä’u(m), 
“be(come) large,”> means “grow”; in the D stem it means “make large, raise, multiply, 
magnify,” in the $ stem, “praise.” The entity appearing as the subject of the verb or 
qualified by the adj. rabü can be almost anything.* Certain derivatives exhibit interest- 
ing semantic specialization: rubü, “prince,” rubütu, “principality”; from the D stem, 
murabbänu, “foster father,” murabbitu, “foster mother,” tarbii/tarbitu, “foster child,” 
etc. Akk. Sarru rabbü is the title of the “great king” (Heb. melek gädöl: Ps. 47:3[Eng. 
2]; melek rab: Ps. 48:3[2]).° Ugar. rb means “be great, be lord.” There may be a con- 
nection between Akk. rabba’um at Mari and the rp’m at Ugarit.” The expression rb 
ngdm probably denotes the head of a professional guild.* The root is also well attested 
in Phoenician.? Here too rab functions as a title; its specific meaning can be deter- 
mined only by its relationship to other offices and functions.! 

Aramaic in all its dialects makes copious use of this root.!! In Old/Early Aramaic 
we already find the reduplicating form rbrb in the Barrakib Inscription (ca. 730 
B.C.E.).!* This is a galgal form like ra-ab-ra-bi-e in the cuneiform Uruk text no. 11, 
with the meaning “great, mighty.” In later Aramaic, rb appears as a divine epithet (7 rb, 
“God Almighty”)! and as a word denoting “the old” in contrast to z‘wryh, “the young.” 
Already in Biblical Aramaic we find rb in the idiom mil rbrbn, “speak insolently, blas- 
phemously” (Dnl. 7:8,11,20; etc.). The root is common in titles: m rbh, “primal 
mother,” as an epithet for Eve (1 En. 32:6);!* khn’ rb’, “high priest” (T. Levi 41:7).!9 It 
is also used absolutely with the meaning “rabbi, expert in the law,” pl. “nobility, aristo- 
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crats.”!6 The gallän form rabbän, attested in Biblical Aramaic in the galgallän] form 
rabr*bin, fem. rabr*bdn and rabr‘bänin (a reduplicated pl. of rab;!’ cf. Dnl. 4:33[36]; 
5:1-3,9-10,23; 6:18[17]), stands for “magnates, potentates, commanders.”!® Other 
nominal forms include r*bii, “greatness, magnificence” (Dnl. 4:19,33[22,36]; 5:18-19; 
7:27), and rby’, “officer.”!? Aramaic also has a verbal formation r*bd, “grow, increase,” 
pael “raise, rear,”2° which represents the above-mentioned extension rby/w.?! 

Syr. rab and rbä”? and Mand. rba I”? exhibit no unusual features. But Syriac does 
have a by-form yrb,2* which many cite to explain certain OT personal names.*> 

The root appears also in South Semitic, with many derivatives: Arab. rabba, “be mas- 
ter, possess,” II “raise, deify,”?6 rabb, “master, ruler,” as well as rabä, “grow, increase, 
multiply,” with many derivatives.?’ In Old South Arabic the root is not attested with com- 
plete certainty: rbb, “be master, possessor”;2® rby/w, “support, nourish, cause to grow.”29 
The Ethiopic group, finally, emphasizes the aspect of extension, rbb, “expand, extend”’;*° 
Amhar. rebba, “grow, be fruitful.”>! In the Tigre dialect rabbi has come to mean “God.”>2 

The suggestion that the Semitic root rb is ultimately associated via a sound shift 
r/l/n with Egyp. nb, “lord, ruler,” and nb, “all, every,” is unlikely.>* 


2. Proper Names. It is not surprising that most Semitic languages used the house- 
hold word rb to form personal names. The name i/u-ra-bi, “God is great,” is already at- 
tested in the Kassite period.*5 We also find names with causative verbal elements: 
yarbi-ilu, ya-ar-bi-AN, “God has made great.” Also in this category is the early 
Canaanite name Hammu-rabi. Such -rabi- names are already found in Old Akkadian.?’ 
In Ugaritic we find the PNs rb-il and il-rb, “God is great, El has shown himself 
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great,”’® as well as the toponym tlrb.?? In Old South Arabic, Phoenician, Punic, and 
above all Nabatean, the name rab(b) él or @/-rab(b), “El is Lord,” appears as the name 
of several Nabatean kings.* Finally, rabbat, “Lady,” is the name of a goddess.*! 

At Hatra we find the hypocoristicon rby, “(A deity is) my Lord.”*? Here too we find 
the single-element name rbn, “master, teacher”; it is possible but unlikely that this 
name is a hypocoristicon rb + n for a divine name. 

The well-attested biblical name yārob'ām (1 K. 11:26, etc.) appears already on an 
ancient Hebrew seal;*? like the names y*rubba‘al (Jgs. 6:32) and the pejorativized 
y*rubbéSet (2 S. 11:21), this name comprises a theophorous element and the group of 
radicals yrb whose etymology is unclear. If it derives from rb, it means something like 
“may the ancestral god prove great”*5 or “may . . . give increase.”“© Another possibility 
is derivation from — 3° rib: “the ancestral god has established justice.”*’ In preexilic 
inscriptions, finally, the name rbyhw appears.*® 

The derivation and meaning of the name of Saul’s daughter mérab are still debated. 
It appears in I S. 14:49 and 18:17,19; it may also derive from rb (or yrb*?) and mean 
something like “increase.” Emendation of the text has replaced it with “Michal” in 2 S. 
21:8; this emendation may be based on an etymological semantic equivalence of the 
two names (rab = köl). 

The common expression rab-sägeh (2 K. 18:17,19; etc.) par. rab-sGris°° has proba- 
bly been interpreted incorrectly by the OT writers as a personal name. Behind both 
stand not uncommon titles of Mesopotamian officials: rab Sägü, “commander in 
chief,”>! and Sa rési.°* The PN rab-mäg in Jer. 39:3,13 derives from Akk. rab-mugi by 
way of Aram. rbmg’; it designates an official of moderately high rank, whose function 
is far from clearly defined by the Greek translation stratégés.>? 

Finally, rbb is the root of the toponym rabbä, “the great city” (Josh. 13:25; 2 S. 
11:1; etc.). Specific cities may be named: rabbat b*né ‘ammén (Dt. 3:11; 2 S. 12:26; 
modern Amman from Gk. rabbatämana), sidön rabbä (Josh. 11:8; 19:28), h“mat rabbä 
(Am. 6:2), and härabbä (Josh. 15:60).>+ The city härabbit (Josh. 19:20) was located in 
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the territory of Issachar and may be identified with Qishon.°> Finally, Cant. 7:5(4) 
speaks of the “gate of Bath-rabbim,” said to be located by the pools of Heshbon, east of 
the Jordan. Perhaps the text does not refer to an actual locale but is a metaphor intended 
to evoke the multitudes from the steppe that hasten to refresh themselves at the pools.>® 


H. OT Occurrences. 

l. Distribution. Before examining the distribution of the root in the OT, we must de- 
cide whether it is distinct from rbb II, “throw,”5’ *rab II, “shooter? projectile?” (Jer. 
50:29; Job 16:13; Prov. 26:10), and rbh Il, found only as a gal participle meaning 
“shooter” (Gen. 21:20; Jer. 16:167). There is in fact almost no semantic connection 
with räbab/räbä. We are dealing either with two homonymous roots or a sound shift m 
> b affecting the root rmh.>* 

The verb rbb I occurs 24 times in the OT, from the early monarchy to postexilic wis- 
dom literature. Qal forms clearly predominate; only in Ps. 144:13 do we find a pual. 
The noun röb occurs 151 times, with a noteworthy concentration in postexilic litera- 
ture. The adj. rab, with 413 occurrences, is an everyday OT word. In addition to these 
413, Even-Shoshan lists a separate rab II, “enough” (13 occurrences), rab in official ti- 
tles (35 occurrences), and 15 Aramaic occurrences, for a total of 476.°? There is noth- 
ing distinctive about the distribution.“ The noun r*bdbé occurs 16 times, ribbd/ribbé’ 
11 times (only in late postexilic literature: Ezr. 2:64; Neh. 7:66,71), the long form in 
Ezra and Daniel; only in Neh. 7:70-71(71-72) do the two forms stand side by side. 
Finally, the noun r*bibim occurs 6 times (Dt. 32:2; Jer. 3:3; 14:22; Mic. 5:6[7]; Ps. 
65:11[10]; 72:6). Whether r*bibim, “showers,” is associated with the root rbb has not 
been demonstrated. References to Ugar. rby (“rain?”),®! rb/rbb,°2 or even Akk. rabäbu, 
“srow weak,” are of little use. 

There are 176 occurrences of the Hebrew verb räbä I: 59 in the qal, 4 in the piel, 
113 in the hiphil; and in Aramaic 5 in the peal and | in the pael. There are 24 occur- 
rences of the nominal derivative ‘arbeh, “locust”; it does not derive from rbh II, “throw, 
hunt,” but possibly from rbh I. It must be an early derivative, since Akk. erbu®* and 
Ugar. irby® exhibit the same preformative. This noun embodies the concrete human 
experience of a destructive creature encountered as an innumerable multitude, a swarm 
— the locust. Other derivatives include marbeh, “multitude” (Isa. 9:6[7]; 33:23; possi- 
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bly from a hiphil ptcp.):°’ marbit, “greater part, interest surcharge” (5 occurrences; al- 
ready found in Egyptian Aramaic with the meaning “interest’®’); rarbit, “interest, in- 
crease” (6 occurrences, 4 in Ezekiel);® tarbüt, a pejorative term for “brood, rabble” 
(Nu. 32:14); and finally mirbä, “amplitude” (Ezk. 23:32).’° 


2. Constructions. Although the two verbs rbb and rbh do not differ semantically, 
their differing frequencies and their clearly different openness to syntactic variation are 
striking. The verb rbb, found primarily in the qal, forms derivatives that are very com- 
mon, whereas the common verb rbh in the gal, piel, and hiphil forms nominal deriva- 
tives that are attested only sparsely. 

Only stative, infinitive, and participial forms of räbab (“be great, numerous”) are 
found. In combination with min, it normally has a comparative meaning (“greater/more 
than,” e.g., Dt. 7:7); with ‘al it means “too much” (e.g., Ex. 23:29).7! 

In the case of räbä, the high proportion of factitive forms (some 80 times) and the 
stereotyped hiphil inf. harbéh (some 50 times) are striking. Here too construction with 
min conveys a comparative sense (“be greater than,” e.g., Gen. 43:34), as does con- 
struction with the hiphil (“make more numerous than,” e.g., Ezk. 16:51). This verb is 
especially common combined with other verbs, with the meaning “do something fre- 
quently,” “do something more than,” thus becoming simply an auxiliary verb. Finally, 
certain combinations convey an idiomatic meaning: yirbü hayydmim, “time passes” 
(Gen. 38:12); yirbeh hadderek, “the distance is too (min) great” (Dt. 14:24).’? The piel 
is used factitively: “make great/numerous, multiply.”’> 

The nominal adj. rab appears in many combinations,’* of which examples of only 
the most common can be listed here: göy rab, “a great nation” (Dt. 9:14; 26:5); hämön 
rab, “great commotion” (Isa. 16:14); rüb rab, “great goodness” (Ps. 31:20[19]); 
migneh rab, “much livestock” (Dt. 3:19); ‘am rab, “a great nation” (Dt. 20:1, also com- 
parative); gähäl rab, “great company” (Ezk. 17:17); rkü$ rab, “great possessions” 
(Gen. 13:6); saläl rab, “much spoil” (2 S. 3:22); there follow rab-hesed, “abounding in 
steadfast love” (Nu. 14:18); rab-"met, “abounding in faithfulness” (Ex. 34:6); rab- 
p“älim, “a doer of great deeds” (2 S. 23:20 par. 1 Ch. 11:22); we also find makkä 
rabbä, “a great blow” (Nu. 11:33); rā'at rabbä, “great wickedness” (Gen. 6:5); t’höm 
rabbä, “the great deep” (Gen. 7:11; Sir. 43:23a,25b); cf. mayim rabbim, “abundant wa- 
ter” (Nu. 20:11)75 but also “torrents” (Isa. 17:13; some 30 times, including Ezk. 11, Jer. 
3, and Ps. 7). Other plural phrases include: bänim rabbim, “many sons” (Isa. 54:1; 
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I Ch. 4:27; 24:4; 28:5 — all late!); h“lalim rabbim, “many wounded” (Jgs. 9:40); 
yämim rabbim, “many days, a long time” (Gen. 21:34). Alongside göyim rabbim (18 
times, primarily in Deuteronomy, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah), we find the synonymous 
‘ammim rabbim (19 times, primarily in Ezekiel; not found in Deuteronomy or Jere- 
miah); parallel occurrences in Ezk. 38:22-23, Mic. 4:2-3, and Hab. 2:8ff. reveal no se- 
mantic difference. The phrase rah*mim rabbim, “many mercies,” appears in late texts 
(Dni. 9:18; Neh. 9:19,27,31; Ps. 119:156; cf. 2 S. 24:14[!]; 1 Ch. 21:13). 

Phrases using the noun rob (more than 50 times) likewise exhibit great variety, illus- 
trated by a few examples: rob- ädäm, “a crowd of people”; röb bänim, “many sons”; 
röb bthéma, “many cattle”; röb hokmä, “abundance of wisdom”; röb hesed, “abun- 
dance of mercy”; röb yämim, “many days, a long time”; röb köah, “great strength.” 

The noun r*babd, “enormous quantity,” serves as the word for “ten thousand” (Lev. 
26:8; Dt. 32:30; Jgs. 20:10); half its occurrences are in the plural, denoting an innumer- 
able quantity, especially in combination with “/dpim, “thousands” (Nu. 10:36; cf. Gen. 
24:60). The precise word for “ten thousand” is the Canaanite loanword ribbé7/ribbé 
(Dnl. 11:12; Ezr. 2:64,69; Neh. 7:70-71[71-72]). The rare noun formation itself argues 
for Canaanite origin.’® The restriction of this word to late postexilic literature does not 
contradict the theory that it is a loanword. 

Fabry 


III. Theological Contexts. 

1. The Promise of Offspring. Although the lexemes of this word group occur often, 
they rarely convey a specifically theological meaning. Among the exceptions, the most 
important is the use of the word group in promises of many offspring. Here again, how- 
ever, the group is associated only with a portion of the passages bearing on this theme 
— an observation that reminds us of the limits of the word-study approach. 

a. Outside P. In the non-Priestly patriarchal narrative, the promise of many offspring 
appears in two basic forms: God’s promise to Abraham (Gen. 12:2; 18:18), Ishmael 
(21:13,18), and Jacob (46:3) to make them a nation (göy [gädöl]), a promise also made 
to Moses (Ex. 32:10 par. Dt. 9:14; Nu. 14:12); and the promise to multiply the off- 
spring of the patriarchs.’’ 

As linguistic considerations would lead us to expect, occurrences using the hiphil of 
rbh are restricted to the second form, which constitutes the largest group: Gen. 16:10; 
22:17; 26:4,24; Ex. 32:13 (other instances use hdyd@/sim and ka“par hd Gres/khél 
hayyäm: Gen. 13:16; 28:14; 32:13).’® The composition of these passages is demonstra- 
bly similar: they are all formulated with the hiphil of rbh, spoken by God in the first 
person, with zera“ (of the patriarchs) as object. Three texts characterize the promise as 
an oath sworn by Yahweh (Gen. 22:16-17; 26:3-4; Ex. 32:13); the last two explicitly 
cite the oath in Gen. 22:17. These three passages liken the patriarch’s offspring to the 
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“stars of heaven” (k*kék*bé hassämayim). Three texts (Gen. 22:17; 26:4,24) base the 
promise on the testing of Abraham (in Gen. 22); here the promise of increase is linked 
closely with the promise of a blessing. 

The “central text” of this group is the second speech of the angel after the testing of 
Abraham (22:15-18), as may be seen from its emphatic structure: introduction as an 
oath Yahweh swears “by himself” (bi nisba'ti num yhwh, v. 16a), an inclusio repeat- 
ing the reason for the promise (vv. 16b par. 18b, ya‘an “Ser par. ‘@geb “Ser), and a sec- 
ond inclusio promising a blessing (v. 1 7aa, with emphatic bärek “bdrek*kd par. v. 18a 
with whithar*kii b*zar“ka kdl göye ha Gres). The promise of increase (along with a 
promise of the land formulated to reflect the blessing in 24:60b) stands in the center, it- 
self emphasized by the infinitive absolute and a double comparison found only here: 
harbä ‘arbeh 'et-zar"kä k*kék*bé hassämayim w‘kahdél “Ser 'al-Spat hayyäm (v. 17). 
The context, too, is sharply contoured: Abraham, who did not withhold his only son 
(v. 16), is rewarded with abundant offspring.’? This represents a shift in accent with re- 
spect to the original narrative, in which Abraham's fear of God is not expressed solely 
through his obedience.*° 

The first promise to Isaac in 26:3-5 is modeled unmistakably on 22:15-18, even 
though the immediate context shifts the primary emphasis to the promise of the land.*! 
This promise, which also exhibits concentric structure, incorporates some of the actual 
wording of 22:15-18: 26:5a = 22:18b (Abraham’s obedience; is 26:5b a later addition? 
[cf. linguistic usage]); 26:4b = 22:18a. The actual promise of increase in 26:4aa 
(whirbéti ‘et-zar“*kd k*kék*bé hassämayim) is a “simplified” quotation of 22:17a, as 
the introductory reference to the oath sworn to Abraham underlines (v. 3b). Of the ele- 
ments previously identified, the second promise in Gen. 26 (v. 24) incorporates the 
promise of a blessing, (in fulfillment of this promise) the promise of many offspring 
(wthirbéti ‘et-zar“kd, without any comparison), and the motivating reference to Abra- 
ham. 

That Ex. 32:13 reflects Gen. 22 and 26 is clear, especially from the introduction, 
which corresponds precisely to Gen. 22:17 (nisba'tä lahem bak), but also from the 
words ‘arbeh ‘et-zar“kem k*kék*bé hassämayim (cf. Gen. 26:4). In contrast to the re- 
peated promise of the land (Ex. 13:5,11; 32:13; 33:1; Nu. 11:12; 14:16,23; 32:11), itis 
noteworthy that the promise to the patriarchs of many offspring occurs only here in Ex- 
odus—Numbers. Contextually, of course, it lies close to hand, in that Moses must inter- 
cede (Ex. 32:1 1-13) to prevent God from carrying out the threat to destroy the people 
(v. 10). In the analogous situation of Nu. 14:11ff., by contrast, the theme of the land is 
already paramount in the core narrative. 

Closely related is the promise to Hagar and Ishmael in Gen. 16:10: its formulation 
echoes that of 22:17 word for word (harbä ‘arbeh 'et-zar'&k). Here, however, in the 
case of Abraham’s collateral line, there is no “oath”; and the multitude of offspring is 
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expressed not by a comparison but by the innumerability formula (w‘ld° yissäper 
mérob; cf. Gen. 32:13[12]). 

Like the promises in general,** the texts in this group comprise redactional and 
compositional elements, as is exhibited clearly by the textual structure of Gen. 16:10 
and 22:15-18.% More precisely, they belong to a compositional stratum of the Penta- 
teuch that can be called a “D composition” and assigned to the Dtr tradition (in the 
broader sense). The nature of this relationship should be examined in detail by profil- 
ing the individual texts and their connections, but can be identified from the compo- 
nents of the promise of increase. (1) In Deuteronomy (as in Exodus and Numbers), the 
promise of increase takes a back seat to the promise of the land. But when the text does 
refer to such a promise to the “fathers,” it is stated as a sworn®* increase (formulated 
with the hiphil of räbä; cf. Dt. 13:18(17) and 7:12-13. In the latter text increase and 
fertility (v. 13) represent the substance of the brit cited in v. 12. (2) The formulation 
using the hiphil of räbä with zera“ reappears exclusively in texts that bear a Dtr stamp: 
Josh. 24:3 (wd arbeh 'et-zar’ö, referring to Abraham) and Jer. 33:22 (as a promise to 
the descendants of David, with the innumerability formula and comparison to the s*bd’ 
hassämayim) (cf. also Dnl. 3:36 LXX). (3) In addition to the D passages just cited, 
comparison to the stars of heaven appears in Dtn/Dtr and related texts: Dt. 1:10, 10:22, 
and 28:62 (k*kék*bé hassämayim läröb); Neh. 9:23 (btnéhem hirbitä k*kbk*bé 
hassämayim); 1 Ch. 27:23, similar to the innumerability formula lö’ yissäper mérob in 
Gen. 16:10 and 32:13:55 1 K. 3:8; 8:5 par. 2 Ch. 5:6; Jer. 33:22; Hos. 2:1(1:10). (4) This 
group of texts attaches particular weight to the emphasis on Abraham's conduct as the 
motivation for the promise. Abraham, the very paradigm of obedience, for whose sake 
God's sworn promise is renewed, has his closest parallel in the figure of David in the 
Dtr History. There David is the “prototype of God’s perfectly obedient anointed”**® and 
at the same time the ‘ebed for whose sake Yahweh preserves the Davidides’ line and Ju- 
dah despite their disobedience (1 K. 11:13,32,36; 15:4; 2 K. 8:19), although the two as- 
pects are never linked explicitly (as in Ps. 132 [v. 10, ba“bûr däwid ‘abdekad — Gen. 
26:24, ba“biar ‘abraham 'abdi]). Gen. 22:15ff., etc., take this association a step further: 
insofar as the promise is realized in the present, Abraham’s fear of God takes on in the 
reader’s eyes an almost vicarious significance.*’ (5) Some of these features cluster in 
Gen. 15, the foundational text of D’s promise of the land (as an oath/b*rit): here, and 
only here, the promises are introduced as a “reward” for Abraham (v. 1, skärkä 
harbéh m*6Gd; v. 6, Abraham’s faith reckoned as s*ddgd). As is consonant with the gen- 
eral character of the chapter, the promise of increase is developed in narrative form, 
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with the elements of the “stars of heaven” and “innumerability” (used formulaically by 
later texts) incorporated into the setting (vv. 4-5, without the hiphil of rbh). When ch. 
15 is considered as a whole, nevertheless, “increase” is more important than “land.” 
Therefore the sworn promise of increase in Gen. 22, with the significant possibility of 
annexation,S® is reserved for another time. It is here and in the Isaac narrative that fol- 
lows (ch. 26) that the D promises have their clear focus. Do we find here within the Bi- 
ble itself the beginnings of the extraordinary influence exercised by the story of the 
“binding of Isaac’’?5? 

The traditional hypotheses concerning the literary composition of the Pentateuch 
consider most of these passages (e.g., Gen. 22:15ff.; Ex. 32:7ff.) to be relatively late 
redactional elements (“JE” or “Dtr’’). But if we trace instead the connections identified 
here through the rest of the Pentateuch, we discover a large-scale composition that al- 
ready presupposes and incorporates the Dtr History.” In any event this group of “in- 
crease” texts presupposes the historical catastrophe of Judah; against this background 
these passages are formulated to insist with all possible emphasis on Yahweh's self- 
assumed obligation to the future of the nation. Fundamentally, this is also the historical 
context of all the other promise texts to be discussed below.?! 

Yet another element characterizes all the texts belonging to this group: the consis- 
tent association of increase and blessing. In many cases fertility and increase are the 
substance par excellence of the blessing. 

b. P. In the Priestly texts of the Pentateuch, the blessing of increase is expressed 
characteristically by the joint usage of the lexemes — 79 pärä and räbä gal/hiphil, a 
combination that appears in Gen. 1:22,28; 8:17; 9:1,7; 17:2,6,20; 28:3; 35:11; 47:27; 
48:4; Ex. 1:7; Lev. 26:9). As a rule, to express a blessing these lexemes use the qal im- 
perative (e.g., Gen. 28:3) or the hiphil jussive (except Gen. 17:20 [w* perfective] and 
48:4 [hinneh plus hiphil ptcp.]), introduced by the piel of brk. The exceptions are the 
promises in Gen. 17:2 + 6 and Lev. 26:9 (in each case coupled with brit), the declara- 
tion in Gen. 8:17, and of course the confirmation of increase in Gen. 47:27 and Ex. 1:7. 
Together with other themes characteristic of P, the promises of increase shape the fun- 
damental structure of the “creation story.” i.e., the order imposed by God during cre- 
ation. 

The blessing of the creatures of the water and air (Gen. 1:22) and of humankind 
(1:28) includes both increase (p“rü tir*bii) and “filling” (mil’%) their assigned space; hu- 
man beings are also to “subdue” (kbs) the earth (through agriculture?) and have domin- 
ion over the animals (v. 28b). The blessing is an integral element of the “debut” of 
these works of creation; it makes their ongoing existence possible.?? That the land ani- 
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mals are not blessed with increase (v. 25) is an aspect of God's plan to prevent conflict 
between human beings and the animals that share their domain. The same purpose is 
served by assigning humankind a strictly vegetarian diet, different from that of the ani- 
mals (vv. 29-30). 

Following the transitional way*hi-kén (v. 30),?° the completion of this dispensation 
is set in the framework of the primal history: provision of the human diet and the rela- 
tionship between humankind and animals primarily in the non-Priestly (!) material in 
Gen. 2ff., increase in the genealogies (Gen. 5) and also in 6:1 (héhél hé Gdam läröb ‘al- 
p*né hä”dämä |'|). The concrete nature of the blessing bestowed at creation precludes 
a close typological association with Israel in exile,” but it also argues against connect- 
ing 1:28 with Israel’s history in a promise-fulfillment schema.?> Indeed, the dispensa- 
tion described in 1:28-30 has its own history: after the outbreak of violence (hämäs, 
6:11; cf. ch. 4) and the deluge, an altered dispensation is restricted to “limiting con- 
flict”; cf. the permission to eat flesh and the new quality of human dominion over ani- 
mals in 9:2-5/6. The animals are accordingly promised increase (although not as a 
blessing) in 8:17b: w‘Sdr*s@ ba Gres üpärü w*räbü ‘al-ha Gres. By contrast, the blessing 
bestowed on humankind in 9:1b stands for continuity: p*ré air*ba ümil’ü ‘et-ha Gres. It 
incorporates the wording of 1:28; together with v. 7, it constitutes an inclusio surround- 
ing the new settlement (vv. 2-6). 

(The redundancy in 9:7 in usually mitigated by emending the concluding ar*bi-ba 
to Ardü-bä, parallel to 1:28. But the parallel with 1:28 is not precise: there rädä refers 
to the animals, not the earth. Furthermore, the long text of several LXX mss. 
[katakyrieüsate autés in addition to plöthynesthe ep’ autés| reflects kibsuhä in 1:28 
[and 9:1 LXX].) 

The promise of the blessing of increase to the patriarchs of Israel (together with 
other signals such as 17:2b taken with 9:7) marks a new beginning in the created order. 
Its striking distribution (to Abraham in a single passage, ch. 17; never to Isaac; three 
times to Jacob, 28:3; 35:11; 48:4) is complementary to the distribution of the pre-P 
promises. In the Jacob narrative these passages also serve a structural purpose: they 
stand at the beginning and end of Jacob’s stay at Paddan-aram (in the context of the 
Bethel traditions) and at the end of his life. 

The structure of Gen. 17 is unusual in several ways: prh and rbh hiphil are assigned 
to two different statements spoken by God (vv. 2,6); rbh hiphil comes first and is con- 
nected not with brk but with a “personal” brit for Abraham (vv. 2-6). These peculiari- 
ties and the emphasis of the wording reflect the fundamental place of this passage in 
the composition, not only as the beginning of the Israelite lineage but also with refer- 
ence to the role of Abraham's childlessness (with Sarah) in the immediate context. Its 
ties with the other passages are nevertheless preserved. The association of the expres- 
sions is signalized through the parallel formulations w“arbeh 'örkä bim’öd m* dd (v. 2) 
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and whipréti 'ötkä bim’öd m“öd (v. 6). Even the different sequence of the verbal ex- 
pressions appears not to be accidental: if we include brk piel in v. 16 (referring to Sarah 
in MT, to Isaac in LXX), the usual triad appears here in reverse order, returning to the 
usual ordering in v. 20, the promise for Ishmael. 

Common to all the Priestly patriarchal texts is the blessing or b‘rit promising in- 
crease, expanded with the promise of becoming a nation. Abraham's name is inter- 
preted as ‘ab-h*mén göyim (17:5); he and Sarah will become “nations” (göyim), and 
“kings (of nations)” (m“läkim/malk& ‘ammim) will come from them (vv. 6,16) (cf. the 
blessing for Ishmael in v. 20: “twelve princes [n*si’im],” “a great nation”). Thus with 
the nations descended from Abraham humankind continues to spread, a development 
standing in sharp contrast to the association of the b‘rit with Isaac alone (vv. 19,21). In 
the case of Jacob, he is to become a g‘hal ‘ammim (28:3; 48:4), a göy üg“hal gôyim 
(35:11; cf. the promise of kings of v. 1 1b). Since the promise to Jacob can extend only 
to Israel, ghal ‘ammim may be interpreted as meaning “a company of tribes.”9’ But the 
expression g*hal göyim in 35:11 remains problematic. It is possible that here 
(uniquely) göyim refers to the tribes of Israel or that it alludes to the northern and 
southern kingdoms.’ More likely, it is a hyperbolic expression suggesting multitudes, 
analogous to m‘/6° haggöyim in 48:19b (describing Ephraim!).” 

Gen. 47:27 and Ex. 1:7 describe the increase of Israel in Egypt. The “doublet” cre- 
ates a compositional bracket, which may also have played some role when the text had 
to be divided into “books.” Ex. 1:7, however, differs from the standard formulation in 
several respects. It is true that — except for > OXY Gsam — all the elements of this 
verse appear in the parallel passages (Säras, Gen. 8:17; 9:7; bim’öd m“öd, 17:2,6; mäle’ 
‘et-hd Gres, 1:28; 9:1). It is striking, however, that the sequence of four (!) verbs aban- 
dons the firm linkage of pärä with räbä found everywhere else. The fact that rabd is 
also linked with ‘Gsam in the immediate context (Ex. 1:9,20), which is not associated 
with P, requires explanation. These observations have led scholars to posit a secondary 
redactional assimilation of the “P” text,!% but this theory does not explain the dissolu- 
tion of the räbä — pärä combination. It is simpler to assume that in the P text itself the 
context induced the association of wayyirbü and wayya‘asmii and that completion of 
the expression with pārâ evoked yet a fourth verb. 

The Priestly promise of increase appears for the last time in Lev. 26:9: w*hipréti 
‘etkem wthirbéti ‘etkem. The wording corresponds to Gen. 17 (vv. 2,6,20), as does the 
association with brit? (cf. also the sequence in Gen. 9:7,9). The context is a passage 
that summarizes the primary themes of the Priestly composition’! and completes a 
conceptual structure.!% At the same time, the sum of the promises for Israel is here re- 
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lated parenetically to the alternatives of blessing or curse (Lev. 26:1ff.). According to 
Lohfink, this feature signals a conceptual shift on the part of P® in the direction of Dtn 
theology. But one must ask whether the fundamental elimination of all responsibility 
on the part of Israel posited as the Priestly conception of the promises is conceivable in 
the formation of the Dtn tradition, which seeks to “understand” theologically the cata- 
strophic experience of the exile. The very sequence of an unconditional, unlimited 
blessing of increase followed by a “conditional” promise of increase probably does re- 
flect the sequence, characteristic of the P corpus as a whole, of an unconditional divine 
dispensation followed by a parenetic demand for Israel’s compliance (Lev. 11ff.); Is- 
rael’s failure to comply is fundamentally transcended by the brit established once for 
all time (Lev. 26:4 1ff.). 


2. The Increase of Israel. 

a. Exodus. Only once does the increase of Israel serve to motivate the narrative: in 
Ex. 1 Pharaoh fears that the Israelites (‘am b‘né yisrd‘él) have become too numerous 
(rab w* Gsiim mimmennü, v. 9) and may continue to increase (pen-yirbeh) and turn into 
a “fifth column” (v. 10). In response he subjects them to oppressive forced labor. But 
the more the people are oppressed, the more they multiply (yirbeh par. yiprös). Pha- 
raoh’s further measures are therefore aimed directly at this increase. First the midwives 
are secretly ordered to kill every newborn Hebrew boy. But the midwives’ fear of God 
frustrates this plan, and once again the narrative describes the increase of the Israelites 
(wayyirbü hä’äm wayya’asmü m*öd, v. 20'8°). Now Pharaoh has no choice but openly 
to command his people to slay the Israelite boys (v. 22). But this command, too, is not 
carned out — at least for the sake of the narrative. Instead, the unusual wording of the 
command already anticipates the birth and preservation of the deliverer (2:1-10). In 
Ex. 1, in short, the very increase of the Israelites in number is an expression of God's 
work behind the scenes. 

The redundancy in vv. 20 and 21 has long been noted. Since vv. 20a and 21b consti- 
tute a coherent narrative, it is possible to treat the description of increase in v. 20b as 
secondary, tied in by the recapitulation in v. 21a.'% But it is also possible to treat the 
whole of v. 21 as secondary, explicating v. 20a in the spirit of v. 20b.'°° However that 
may be, v. 20b forms an inclusio with v. 9b and also echoes v. 12a, artfully rounding off 
the narrative before the final climax. 

It is not by accident that the theme of Israel’s great numbers, found in Ex. 1, re- 
appears in 5:5 in a question asked by Pharaoh, after his first negotiations with Moses 
about letting the people leave and before the drastic intensification of their forced la- 
bor: “Now they are more numerous (rabbim) than the people of the land (mé‘am 
h@ Gres), and yet you want them to stop working?” The unresolved problem of permis- 
sion to leave aggravates the conflict. 
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The basic idea expressed in v. 5a remains at bottom the same whether one follows 
the reading of the MT (‘am hd Gres as the subject of a nominal clause) or that of the Sa- 
maritan text (mé‘am hä’äres). In the first case, it is necessary to posit a special meaning 
for ‘am ha@ Gres; in the second, the absence of a pronominal subject makes the syntax 
rather awkward. The latter (along with the idea expressed in 1:7b?) could, of course, 
have induced the reading of the MT. 

The start of the pre-Priestly exodus story finds a last narrative echo at the beginning 
of the Balaam narrative: the great number of the Israelites who have left Egypt arouses 
fear among the Moabites and their king, who therefore seek help from Balaam (Nu. 
22:3-6). The agreement of Nu. 22:3b (wayyägos mö Gb mipp‘né b‘né yisra él) with Ex. 
1:12b (wayyäqusü mipp‘né b‘né yisra él) can practically be treated as a quotation from 
Ex. 1.!97 The description of the people as being (too) rab and ‘Gsiim (Ex. 1:9b) re- 
appears, albeit in two separate statements: “Moab was in great dread of the people, ki 
rab hû™ (v. 3a); and “Come now, curse this people for me, ki-‘Gstim hii’ mimmennü” 
(v. 6). These expressions evoke corresponding associations and expectations in the re- 
cipients; they presuppose familiarity with the exodus tradition, not necessarily a 
compositional relationship. !08 

b. Deuteronomy and the Dtr History. In Deuteronomy one strand of tradition cites 
the observed increase of Israel as proof of Yahweh’s favor. This theme appears first in 
Dt. 1:10 (citing Moses at Horeb!): “Yahweh your God has multiplied you (hirbä 
'etkem), so that today you are as numerous as the stars of heaven” (there follows an op- 
tative blessing expressing the wish for further increase [yös&p “lêkem]). A similar for- 
mulation appears in 10:22: “Your ancestors went down to Egypt seventy persons; and 
now Yahweh your God has made you as numerous as the stars in heaven.” Finally, the 
so-called short historical credo formulates the same notion in terms of becoming a na- 
tion (26:5): the ancestor who went to Egypt “lived there as an alien, few in number, and 
there became a great nation, mighty and populous (göy gädöl ‘dstim wäräb).”'® The 
multiplication of the Israelites in Egypt is not ascribed explicitly to an act of God, but 
the pointed contrast between the “wandering” ancestor with a few people and the enor- 
mous number of their descendants has clear miraculous overtones. This element is rare 
in the historical summaries of the OT; only here is it given such prominence. 

Its only reappearance is in Ps. 105, again in contrast to the scanty numbers of the Is- 
raelites in the time of the patriarchs (cf. Ps. 105:12 with Dt. 26:5a) and with the se- 
quence: aliens in Egypt (v. 23) — increase (v. 24) — oppression by the Egyptians 
(v. 25). Ps. 105 explicitly makes this increase an act of Yahweh (wayyeper 'et-'ammö 
m“öd); it reflects the fully developed Pentateuch, not just Dt. 26 (cf. v. 24 with Ex. 
E73: 
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Israel’s increase is also mentioned in Josh. 24:3 — which speaks only in general 
terms of Abraham's offspring — and Neh. 9:23, which surprisingly associates the in- 
crease with the entrance into Canaan. Most striking is the absence of any reference to 
Israel's increase in | S. 12:8, where the reader must also supply the oppression by the 
Egyptians between Jacob's arrival in Egypt and the crying of Israel to Yahweh. This 
oppression is of great importance for Dt. 26 (vv. 6,7b); is the reader meant to recall 
Ex. 1, with its association of the multiplication of the people with Egyptian repres- 
sion? 

This talk of Israel's great numbers achieves its parenetic point with the contrasting 
language in Dt. 28:62-63, which borrows from 1:10 and 10:22 (“numerous as the stars 
in heaven”) and 26:5 (m‘té m“ät, found only in these two OT passages; 28:62 also 
borrows the preposition from 26:5; cf. the parallel in 4:27) but turns the message on 
its head: if Israel falls under the curse, it will be left “few in number” (v. 62); 
Yahweh's multiplication of Israel (rbh hiphil) will turn into ruin and destruction 
(v. 63). 

But that is not the end. Dt. 30:1-10 looks forward to the time after God’s judgment. 
For an Israel ready to repent and return, v. 5b formulates the reversal of 28:63 (rbh 
hiphil following yrb hiphil, only in these two verses), increase in the resettled land that 
will surpass the numbers of the past — note also the promise of fertility in 30:9a (with 
ytr hiphil), expanded upon in v. 9b with an echo of 28:63. Here this late exilic or 
postexilic Dtr parenesis addresses the situation of its audience: a great nation emerging 
from insignificant beginnings becomes an auspicious paradigm of promise for those 
who have experienced God's terrible judgment. 

Elsewhere the increase of Israel is an element tn the repertoire of the promises in- 
corporated into Dtr parenesis, although it is not very frequent. In addition to Dt. 30:9, 
five texts have räbä: the qal appears with häyä in 8:1 and 30:16 and alongside yrb in 
6:3 (if we may follow LXX in completing the fragmentary clause in 6:3b with a prom- 
ise of the land, the semantic association with the first relative clause shows that the sec- 
ond [wa “Ser tirbün m“öd, with change of number] is secondary); the hiphil appears in 
7:13 (alongside brk piel and referring to the ancestral bfrir recalled in v. 12) and again 
in 13:18(17) (following rhm piel and referring explicitly to the “oath of increase” 
sworn to Israel’s ancestors). It is not by accident that this last text, unique in the legal 
corpus, concludes legislation concerning a town that has forsaken Yahweh and is de- 
voted to destruction: the loss of an entire town is contrasted with the promise of in- 
crease. 

Deuteronomy also contains promises of increase as well as human and animal fertil- 
ity formulated without the rbh word group: 1:11 (ysp hiphil); 7:13b,14; 28:4 (brk); 
28:11; 30:9 (ytr hiphil). 

Dt. 8 uses a unique “dialectical” style to elaborate the notion of abundant blessings: 
prosperity, plentiful food, and great wealth (v. 13: 3 occurrences of rbh) endanger the 
land if they lead the people to forget Yahweh and trust mistakenly in their own power 
(vv. 11,14,17). The period of wandering in the wilderness with its episodes of depriva- 
tion had a pedagogical purpose: the people learned their total dependence on Yahweh 
(8:2-3,14-15). This text is probably addressed to a postexilic Israel — no longer (or not 
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yet) prosperous, but living in the deprivation of the “wilderness,” which is to be under- 
stood as a “situation of testing.”!!° 

In the Dtr History the great numbers of the Israelites (without the element of in- 
crease) are emphasized especially in the idealized time of Solomon: in his prayer at 
Gibeon (which has undergone Dtr redaction), Solomon asks for an understanding mind 
because the people he must govern are so numerous (1 K. 3:8). Here ‘am räb (plus the 
repeated innumerability formula) parallels ha’äm hakkäbed hazzeh (v. 9); cf. also Gen. 
18:20; Jer. 30:19; Nah. 3:3,15-16.'!! The association of the king’s wisdom with the 
multitude of the populace appears also in Hiram’s words (Dtr) in 1 K. 5:21(7) (ha’äm 
häräb hazzeh) and in LXX 2:46a (not in MT), which uses MT 4:20 (with the unique 
pleonasm rabbim . . . läröb; cf. Josh. 11:4; Jgs. 7:12b). Earlier, the rhetoric of Hushai 
describes all of battle-ready Israel as “like the sand by the sea for multitude” (2 S. 
17:11). 

Only superficially antıthetical is the topos of the foreign nations that are greater or 
more powerful than Israel, referring to the inhabitants of the land and their eviction or 
destruction. The formulation is remarkably uniform: the nations are always göyim, de- 
scribed as e’dölim wa “sumim (min) in four texts (Dt. 4:38; 9:1; 11:23; Josh. 23:9); the 
object is always the gal or hiphil of yäras. Unique to Dt. 7 is the association with 
rabbim (vv. 1,17; once [v. 1] göyim rabbim wa“sümim mimmekkä; cf. also Ps. 135:10). 
The formulaic association of overwhelming multitudes with the indigenous nations is 
based on the tradition that the first inhabitants of the land were giants — in Ammon 
and Moab (Dt. 2:10,21: ‘am gädöl w*rab wäräm kä“nägim) as well as in Canaan (Dt. 
1:28, ‘am gädöl waram mimmennü . . . w‘gam-b“n& “nägim; 9:2, ‘am gädöl wäräm b*né 
“nägim). This notion appears also in the spy tradition (Nu. 13:28ff.). Josh. 11:4 de- 
scribes the military superiority of the indigenous nations in similar terms: “a great 
army (‘am-rdadb), in number like the sand on the seashore, with very many horses and 
chariots”; Dt. 20:1 similarly speaks in general terms of the overwhelming foe (sûs 
wärekeb ‘am rab mimm*kä), whom Israel need not fear. Here we see the burden of all 
this talk of overwhelming superiority: Israel is forced to rely on Yahweh’s aid and can 
rely on him. 

Dt. 7 uses unique language to sound this theme with particular insistence,!'!* stating 
a critical theological conclusion in v. 7: it was not because they were more numerous 
than any other nation (lö’ mérubb*kem mikkol-hä’ammim) that Yahweh chose Israel — 
they were in fact the fewest of all peoples (‘attem ham“ at mikkol-ha’ammim) — but be- 
cause he loved them and kept the oath he swore to their ancestors. This is not simply a 
historical statement: it reflects the self-image of postexilic Judah. Theologically, this 
passage (and 9:1ff.) is concerned not so much with the notion of “grace alone™!!3 (cf, 
the continuation in 7:9ff.) as with the assurance that God remains loyal to the covenant 
in the present, even after judgment (7:9b). 
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c. Exilic and Postexilic Prophecy. As we would expect, the theme of Israel’s in- 
crease has a further focal point in exilic and postexilic prophecy. Here again, the word 
group rbh appears in only a portion of the relevant texts (e.g., Isa. 44:3; 48:19; 60:22; 
Jer. 31:27-28). 

The ancestral tradition is cited (only) by Isa. 51:2: “Look to Abraham your father 
and to Sarah who bore you, for he was but one when I called him, but I shall bless 
him and make him many (warbehü).” The sequence “call” — blessing — increase 
recalls Gen. 12:1ff., although our passage does not necessarily presuppose this par- 
ticular text.!!* (The reading of 1QIs* [w prhw w" rbhw] echoes the Priestly Pentateuch 
texts.) In any event the recollection of Israel's ancestors serves as an argumentative 
assurance in the promise of imminent salvation (vv. 1,5: ys", sdq). The miraculous 
multiplication of a single individual provides an encouraging paradigm for the pres- 
ent. This interpretation holds whether (with the ancient versions) we read the verbs 
in v. 2b6 as narrative forms, so that their application to the audience remains im- 
plicit, or (with the MT) we read them as modal forms, so that the narrative continua- 
tion remains implicit. 

The connection of v. 2 with v. 1b — “Look to the rock from which you were hewn, 
and to the quarry from which you were dug” — is a crux. This much-discussed meta- 
phor is usually connected with the ancestral figures of Abraham and Sarah.!!3 But a 
reference to Zion has also been proposed: on the basis of the active reading of the 
LXX,!!6 as an allusion to the water supply of Jerusalem and the Siloam tunnel,!!? or 
through interpretation of the passives as referring to deportation from Zion into ex- 
ile.!18 In truth, the conceptual path from “rock” to “Zion” is not long;!!? following 
Janzen and Steck, one can also construct a mental bridge from bör to v. 3aa (cf. also 
mgbt with hngbh in the Siloam inscription' 0). 

On the other hand, the ties with v. 2a cannot be overlooked: the strictly parallel com- 
position, the several associative links between maggebet bör and Sara t*hdlel*kem 
(maggebet — n*qéba — hayil — negeb — hll, bér, “woman” [Prov. 5:15ff.]), the associ- 
ation of sûr with “father” in Dt. 32:18a (although there it refers to God). If we also take 
cognizance of the central role played by “mother Zion” in the surrounding context 
(49:14ff.; 50: 1-2; 54:1ff.), we arrive at the likely explanation that here two images have 
been merged. V. 1b refers in the first instance to mother Zion — possibly, if the verbs 
are not dependent on the rock metaphor but convey their own sense, with overtones of 
violent removal. But even before the transformation is described (v. 3), v. 2 conjures up 
a picture of the “first” ancestors (and their increase) — both a recollection and a prom- 
ise. This change of perspective may have been induced by 54:1ff.: a promise addressed 
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to the desolate city, whose children will be more (rabbim) than the children of the mar- 
ried woman had been, shifts in vv. 3-4 to an extended tent metaphor that could easily 
evoke Sarah (cf. also gärä’ in 51:2 and 54:6). 

Assurance is also the goal of the reference to “Abraham, who was only one man,” in 
Ezk. 33:24 — here, however, the gift of the land is presented as an argument of the 
“many” (rabbim), disavowed by the prophet’s description of Israel’s sins. The perspec- 
tive is also strikingly reversed: in Ezk. 33 the speakers are “the inhabitants of these 
waste places” (yéS*bé heh’räböt ha élleh), who must resign themselves to further de- 
struction and desolation, whereas in Isa. 51:1-3 the exiles will look upon the “com- 
forted” ruins (horböt) of Zion. 

The earliest text using räbä in a promise of increase 1s probably Jer. 30:19b: “I shall 
make them many (w*hirbitim), and they shall not be few (wö’ yim Gti); I shall make 
them numerous (w*hikbadtim), and they shall not be scant (w“lö’ yisdrii).” In Jere- 
miah’s “book of consolation for Ephraim,”!*! the description of affliction and the rea- 
sons for it (30:5-7,12-15) are followed by a promise of rebuilding and new abundance 
in the land (30:18-21; 31:2-6). The resonance between increase (rbh hiphil, v. 19) and 
the greatness (röb, vv. 14ff.) of Israel's guilt may well be intentional,!2? suggesting the 
extent of the restoration of Israel's fortunes (Sib §*biit) in the eyes of God. 

It is conceivable that the difficult text in Isa. 9:2(3) (hirbitä haggöy 16°, usually 
emended to hirbitä haggilä) was influenced by Jer. 30:19 with its notion of the increase 
of the populace. In any case both texts have certain elements in common (rejoicing, Jer. 
30: 19a/Isa. 9:2[3]; the coming of a ruler, Jer. 30:21/Isa. 9:5[6]) that would have made it 
easy to consider them together and — perhaps unconsciously — to assimilate them to 
each other. 

The words of Jer. 30:19 (cf. also Bar. 2:34) have a close parallel in the letter of Jere- 
miah to the exiles, urging them even in a foreign land to conduct their lives with a view 
to the future (29:6): they are to establish families, multiply, and not decrease. !? 

The other occurrences in Jeremiah are decidedly late. Jer. 33:22 is a promise of in- 
crease for the offspring of David and for the Levites, echoing the patriarchal tradition 
(rbh hiphil); it presents a remarkable fusion of the innumerability topos with the com- 
parison to “host” of heaven and the sands of the sea.!?4 

Jer. 3:16 and 23:3, which use both rabä and pärä, recall the Priestly blessings of in- 
crease in the Pentateuch. (The only other occurrence of these two verbs together is in 
Ezk. 36:11, where the LXX and the context show them to be secondary.) These two 
verses are not independent. Instead, several elements in 3:14-18 are modeled on 23:1- 
8, a carefully structured redactional passage focusing on the promise of new shepherds, 
offspring of David. In this pericope, which concludes the oracles having to do with the 
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royal house, vv. 1-4 and 7-8 exhibit a relationship with the D texts of Jeremiah,'*5 
which makes the typically “Priestly” formulation all the more surprising. It is neverthe- 
less impossible to decide the question of dependence on the P composition,'?® since P 
can hardly have coined the idiom. Furthermore, 3:16-17, where many claim to hear an 
echo of postexilic debate — with Priestly circles? — over the role and necessity of the 
ark, is primarily concerned not with Genesis but with Jer. 23:3, as is shown by the un- 
usual sequence pdrd — räbä, which forms a chiasm with 23:3.127 

In some salvation oracles of the book of Ezekiel, too, the hiphil of rbh appears in 
promises of increase, especially in ch. 36. The mountains of Israel are promised in- 
crease of population (36:10) and increase of human beings and animals (36:10-11). 
The description of new life in the land includes such elements as increase of grain, of 
the fruit of the tree and the produce of the field (36:29-30), and — in final, emphatic 
position — of the house of Israel, which will fill the ruined towns like “flocks of peo- 
ple” (sö’n ādām — a unique simile). Finally, the “covenant of peace” promised climac- 
tically at the end of ch. 37 includes (according to MT) increase of the people (37:26). 
This element and others probably reflect the influence of Lev. 26.128 

The third of Zechariah’s night visions describes the Jerusalem of the age of salva- 
tion as a city with so large (mérdb) a population of people and animals that it must 
forgo encirclement by a city wall — without danger, since the very presence of God in 
its midst (in the sanctuary) protects it (Zec. 2:8[4]). Whether this passage reflects early 
postexilic debate as to whether rebuilding the sanctuary or the wall should have prior- 
ity must remain an open question. In any case, increase and fertility as benefits be- 
stowed by the restored temple (alongside its traditional protective function) signalize a 
fundamental (negative) aspect of life as experienced in this period (Hag. 1:3ff.). 

The late exilic text Zec. 10:8 (like Jer. 3:16; 23:3; cf. the context preceding Ezk. 
36:29ff.; 37:26) links the topos of gathering and restoration with the prediction of a 
populace as numerous as before (w*rabii k*mé räbü). The restoration is described ex- 
pansively, probably as an idealized Israel of the Davidic and Solomonic period: even 
Gilead and Lebanon do not provide enough room for those returning (v. 10). 


3. Predicates of God. Lexemes belonging to this word group (esp. rab and röb) are 
the preferred means of describing the attributes or works of God as “great”; derivatives 
of roots like gdl! are less common in this function.'!?? Semantically, the texts can be cat- 
egorized in two relatively self-contained groups. One speaks of Yahweh’s might and 
mighty acts: the greatness of his might (köah, Isa. 63:1; Ps. 147:5; Job 23:6; ‘6nim, Isa. 
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40:26; ‘dz, Ps. 66:3), majesty (gä’ön, Ex. 15:7), immensity (gödel, Ps. 150:2), deeds 
(“Iiliä, Jer. 32:19), and power to save (rab I*héSia’, Isa. 63:1). The other comprises 
statements about Yahweh's goodness, compassion, and faithfulness toward Israel: he is 
abundant in goodness (rüb, Ps. 31:20[19]; 145:7; Isa. 63:7), mercy (rah“mim, Ps. 
51:3[1]; 69:17[16]; 2 S. 24:14 par. 1 Ch. 21:13; Ps. 119:156; Dnl. 9:18; Neh. 
9:19,27,31); cf. Sir. 3:19a; 5:6a; 16:12a), and faithfulness (“miind, Lam. 3:23); with 
him is great power to redeem (harbéh ‘immé p°dût par. hesed, Ps. 130:7); he will abun- 
dantly pardon (yarbeh lislöah, Isa. 55:7) and often restrains his anger (hirbä [*hasib 
'appö, Ps. 78:38). In this group rab/röb appears most often in combination with hesed 
(“goodness, faithfulness, favor”): Ps. 5:8(7); 69:14(13); 86:15; 106:45; Lam. 3:32; 
Neh. 13:22; Sir. 51:3a) and in the formulaic (albeit variable) predication of God (the 
so-called thirteen middét of God) in Ex. 34:6 (hesed we”met); Nu. 14:18; Joel 2:13; 
Jon. 4:2; Ps. 86:15; 103:8; Neh. 9:17.10 The pl. h“sädim also appears in Isa. 63:7 and 
Ps. 106:7 (par. nipl“öt). 

All these texts emphasizing the abundance (rbh) of God's goodness and mercy con- 
trast strikingly to the single text that says the same thing of God’s anger: Job 10:17 
(tereb ka’askä ‘immddi). (It is impossible to categorize röb s“dägä in Job 37:23.) This 
observation fits with the communicative purpose of this language: of the 41 occur- 
rences listed, it is significant that 33 appear in the context of prayer (in the extended 
sense), most in an apostrophe addressed to God. The point at issue — in praise, lament, 
or prophetic oracle — is always recollection of or appeal to Yahweh's enduring favor 
toward Israel, despite sin and judgment. 


4. Wisdom. Expressions using this word group take on a certain independent 
weight in many sapiential aphorisms, when the quantity of something is the (or a) 
theme. Of course, the actual subject under discussion is of paramount importance. Ac- 
cording to the wise, for example, an abundance of counselors can only be beneficial 
(Prov. 11:14; 15:22; 24:6), whereas many (trivial) words are a danger (Prov. 10:19; 
Eccl. 5:1-2,5-6[2-3,6-7]). 

The text of Eccl. 5:6a(7a), ki b*réb h“lömöt wah“bälim tid*badrim harbéh, is difficult: 
several emendations have been proposed. Possibly, however, the MT can be read as it 
stands (continuing v. 5b[6b]): “Why should God be angry at your words . .. , or indeed 
on account of many dreams and vanities and a multitude of words?”!! The repeated ki 
in v. 6(7), with a different meaning in each case, corresponds to the repeated ‘a/ in 
v. 5a(6a); the two repetitions form a frame around v. 5b(6b). 

The problematic experience that riches win many friends (and poverty the opposite: 
Prov. 14:20; 19:4,6 [nddib par. 5 mattän probably means “generous”; cf. Sir. 
13:21[22]) is described bluntly by Qoheleth from the perspective of the rich: “When 
goods increase (bir‘böt), those who devour them increase (rabbi); and what gain has 
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their owner?” (Eccl. 5:10[11]). According to Prov. 15:16, few possessions accompa- 
nied by the fear of God is better than a great treasure (sär räb) that brings only trou- 
ble. Prov. 16:8 conveys a slightly different accent: “Better is a little with righteousness 
than large income (rdb t“bü öt) (acquired) with injustice.” According to Ps. 19:10-11(9- 
10), Yahweh's ordinances (mispärim) are more precious than “gold, even much fine 
gold (paz rab). 

Many texts emphasize the great profit gained by dealing justly: in the house of the 
righteous there is “much treasure” (hösen rab, Prov. 15:6); keeping the mišpātîm en- 
tails “great reward” (‘égeb räb, Ps. 19:12[11]); those who love the law can expect 
“great peace” (Sälöm rab, Ps. 119:165); the man one can trust will be “abundant in 
blessings” (rab-b‘rakét, Prov. 28:20, in contrast to one who ts in a hurry to be rich). 
But the reverse is also true: one who turns a blind eye to the poor will get “many a 
curse” (rab-m“eröt, 28:27); when a land rebels it has many rulers (rabbim śārêhā, 
28:2); a ruler who lacks understanding is “great in oppression” (rab ma“Saqqét, 
28:16); a hothead causes much transgression (rab-päsa‘, 29:22). Qoheleth, however, 
casts doubt on the profit of wisdom itself: “In much wisdom is much vexation” 
(b*réb hokmä rob-kd‘as, Eccl. 1:18); he even counsels a rather detached middle 
course in striving for righteousness: “Do not be too righteous (al-t*hi saddig 
harbéh), and do not act too wise; why should you destroy yourself? Do not be too 
wicked ('al-tir$a" harbéh) and do not be a fool; why should you die before your 
time?” (7:16-17). Traditional wisdom, by contrast, see its limits elsewhere: “The hu- 
man mind may devise many plans, but it is the purpose of Yahweh that will be estab- 
lished” (Prov. 19:21). 

Criticism of trusting!>- in one’s own possessions or power is also voiced apart from 
the context of wisdom. Several texts using this word group fall into this category: the 
wicked trust in the abundance of their riches (Ps. 49:7[6]; 52:9[7]; Job 31:24). The 
daughters of Babylon will be unable to save themselves in spite of their many sorceries 
and consultations (Isa. 47:9,12,13). Sennacherib boasts arrogantly of his many chariots 
(2 K. 19:23 [Q] par. Isa. 37:24; cf. Isa. 10:13-15). 

Israel, too, can fall victim to this temptation.'33 Hos. 10:13b-15, an oracle of judg- 
ment, accuses the northern kingdom of trusting in the multitude of its warriors (röb 
gibbörekä). A later appendix to the story of Gideon (Jgs. 7:2-8) begins the account of 
Gideon's victory over Midian with a similar interpretive passage: at first the troops 
were too many (rab, vv. 2,4); their number had to be reduced in two stages to three 
hundred, “lest Israel take credit away from [Yahweh], saying, ‘My own hand has deliv- 
ered me’” (v. 2b). By contrast, the incalculable size of the enemy host (v. 12, “numer- 
ous as locusts [kā arbeh läröb], and their camels were without number, countless as the 
sand on the seashore”; cf. Jgs. 6:5) completes this picture of a war fought by Yahweh 
(cf. also 1 S. 14:6). 

Ps. 33 voices the fundamental difference between divine power and human might: 
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when facing Yahweh, the Lord of the universe, a king is not saved by his great army 
(räb-hayil) or a warrior by his great strength (räb-köah, v. 16); a war horse cannot save 
by its great might (röb hēlô, v. 17).'>4 

Blum 


5. Inclusive Plural. The pl. form rabbim, “many,” often has the inclusive sense of 
“all” (< “a great multitude”).!5° This is especially the case in the expression ‘ammim 
rabbim, which, e.g., parallels kol-haggöyim in Isa. 2:3 and Mic. 4:2 (cf. the parallels in 
vv. 3-4). Other examples include Isa. 52:15 (par. “kings”), Ezk. 3:6-7 (par. “house of 
Israel”), 27:33 (par. “kings of the earth”), and Zec. 8:22 (par. gdyim “sümim). We also 
find göyim rabbim with the same meaning, e.g., in Ezk. 38:23; 39:27 (“in the eyes of 
many [= all] nations”); Mic. 4:11,13; also cf. Neh. 13:26: “Among many [= all} nations 
there was no king like him [Solomon]. In Ps. 109:30 rabbim stands by itself as a term 
designating the (whole) congregation (gähäl [rab]). Ex. 23:2 says that a witness must 
not side with the great crowd (the majority). 

The fourth Servant Song contains no fewer than five occurrences of rabbim (Isa. 
52:14,15; 53:11c,12a,12bß), referring to the uncomprehending onlookers, who are 
nonetheless “justified” by the servant (cf. Dni. 12:3). If the servant stands for the ideal 
Israel, then “the many” are the nations of the world. 

In addition, rabbim can stand for a plurality contrasted to an individual,'*° e.g., 
those listening to the instruction of a wisdom teacher (Prov. 10:21; Sir. 37:19 [cf. 
v. 23, hä’äm]; 39:9 [cf. v. 10, Gk. ekklésia}; and possibly Job 4:3-4) or a priest (Mal. 
2:6,8). 

Ringgren 


6. marbit/tarbit. A precise semantic investigation of marbit and tarbit is difficult, 
because it obviously depends on the contextual inclusion of the terms in a variety of 
textual genres. The noun marbit stands for a great multitude, almost the totality of the 
entity in question. According to 1 S. 2:33, most of the house of Eli is exterminated; 
only a single person is spared (cf. 1 Ch. 12:30[29]; 2 Ch. 30:18). Used inclusively, 
marbit stands for the greatness of Solomon’s wisdom, which surpasses everything in 
the eyes of the Queen of Sheba (2 Ch. 9:6). 

The noun marbit occurs only once in a legal text, Lev. 25:37; there it is clearly identi- 
cal in meaning with tarbit (v. 36), which invariably parallels nesek'>’ (always in late texts 
except Prov. 28:8: Ezk. 18:8,13,17; 22:12). The two terms can hardly be differentiated se- 
mantically.!38® Without exception, it is clear that one takes (lägah) tarbit, “interest” (?), 
whereas one provides (nätan) something b‘neSek, “with profit” (?). (Scholars have pro- 
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posed a variety of interpretations:!*? tarbit as the surcharge when a loan is repaid!“ or as 
the increase of the lent capital.'*') The few occurrences suggest that nesek refers to inter- 
est on a monetary loan, tarbit to interest on provision of food.'* It is also possible that the 
very late word tarbit was added as a gloss to explain the ancient word neSek. 


IV. The Title “Rabbi.” An etymological survey of Semitic reveals that rab was 
used as a title at a very early date: Old Akk. rubüm and rubätum already mean “prince” 
and “princess” when referring to deities and human beings.!*? The adj. rabiim, too, 
functions as a title in combination with terms denoting occupations: it may refer, e.g., 
to a supervisor of craftsmen, a commandant, or a presiding judge.'** Ugaritic and 
Arabic exhibit similar usage. 

At Ugarit rab appears as an element in the titles of secular functionaries, but it also 
denotes the “chief priest”: rb khnm/rb ntbtš;!45 cf. also rb qrt'*6 and rb ngdm, rb spr.\* 

This title, with the meaning “commander,” came to be used quite extensively in Ara- 
maic,'*® Syriac,!# Phoenician and Punic, Nabatean, and Palmyrene. The association 
system, which played an increasingly large and important role in these cultures, used 
the title rab for the chief functionary of the various associations, with authority appro- 
priate to his office.!50 The title is therefore common in dedicatory inscriptions, since, 
as a rule, the rab presided personally over the dedication ceremony as representative of 
his (cultic) association. 

The use of rab in OT titles is very common.!'5! The term always implies the hierarchi- 
cal superiority of the person bearing the title;'52 this superiority is especially clear, e.g., 
in the Samaritans’ use of the title “Rabbi” for God.'5? When early rabbinic literature 
contrasts the rab to the talmid, “pupil, disciple,” the shift of meaning to “teacher” is sig- 
nificant. The title rabbi was thus originally an honorific style of address implying a cer- 
tain relationship. In the Aramaic of the NT period, this semantic element is not always 
visible; here the suffix added to the title seems to have lost its pronominal force.'>4+ From 
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the parallel term rabbdn, Palestinian Aramaic developed the suffixed title rabbüni 
(Mark 10:51; John 20:16).!55 The evangelists usually correctly represent the 
appellatives rabbi and rabbiini with diddskalé, even though the LXX never offers pre- 
cisely this translation.!>° 


V. 1. LXX. The LXX regularly uses polys/pleiön/pleistos to translate our word group 
(more than 400 times). Almost as frequent is the noun pléthos and the corresponding 
verb plöthynein, “multiply” (also representing räbä qal); in third place comes megas 
(with one occurrence of megalynein). The subst. marbeh is represented by mégas; 
marbit and tarbit can be translated by pleonasmös, ribbd(*) by myrids, and tarbüt by 
systremma. Usually ‘arbeh is translated by akris. Finally, r*bibim is represented by 
stagön and niphetös, but once exceptionally by k/ésmoné, “surfeit.” 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. Our word group appears frequently in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The verb räbä occurs some 50 times, with a clear concentration in prayers (1QH). The 
adj. rab, with some 150 occurrences, is the most common representative of the group, 
most frequently in the rules governing the community; in 1QS (and similarly CD) it ap- 
pears exclusively in the pl. rabbim. There are about 110 occurrences of the noun rab/ 
rob, especially frequent in prayers (1QH and 11QPs*). Its occurrences in the rules are 
semantically similar to the term rabbim. Finally, rbw’ occurs 4 times (1QM 3:16; 4:16; 
12:4; 13:4) and rbybym 3 (1QM 12:10; 19:2; 1Q34 1:3). The semantic range corre- 
sponds by and large to that found in the OT. 

a. Theological Usage. It is probably due to the unique character of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls that our word group almost never appears in secular contexts. Even there, cer- 
tain theological perspectives are implicit: it is typical of the deceptive illusion pre- 
sented by this world that those at home in it, with their wealth and possessions, resem- 
ble a verdant tree bearing “many branches” (rbh ‘np, 1QH 10:26), that they boast of 
their abundance (röb) of grain, wine, and oil (10:24). The Copper Scroll speaks of an 
“abundance of silver” (3Q15 9:10); the Temple Scroll speaks in similar terms in a pas- 
sage echoing the Dtn law governing the king (Dt. 17:14-20; cf. 11QT 56:16-19; CD 
5:2). Totally indefinite is the stereotyped formula bên röb I*mii‘Gt, “be it much, be it lit- 
tle” (e.g., 1QS 4:16; 1QSa 1:18). 

The magnitude of a military force (e.g., “a great army”) is the subject of 1QpHab 
4:7; 4QpNah 1:10 (cf. Nah. 2:14[13]); 11QT 58:6-7; 61:13. A king who adheres faith- 
fully to the law can rule for “many days” (rabbim yämim, 11QT 59:21). The phrase 
b‘röb yamim, “fulness of days,” stands for the coming of the eschaton (1QH 17:15). 
The “multitude of a man’s years” is a reason to entrust him with different tasks within 
the community, commensurate with his strength (1QSa 1:19). The expression p'mym 
rbwt, “many times,” clearly has the semantic connotation “forever” (1QM 11:3; 18:7; 
esp. 11QPs* 22:12: “I think of you forever, O Zion”). 
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The actual quantity is indefinite when the text speaks of “many” (rabbim, rabböt): 
many nations, cities, lands, etc. (often clearly suggesting the civilized world outside 
the Qumran community) are led astray (1QpHab 10:9,11; 1QH 2:27; CD 2:16; 
4QpNah 2:8), overthrown (1QpHab 6:8,10; IQSb 3:18), destroyed (1QpHab 2:13; 
4Q381 46:7; 4QpPs37 3:3), and made objects of scorn (1QpHab 4:2-3). Belief in Is- 
rael’s divine election entails the self-understanding of being “now one people out of 
many peoples and great nations” (4Q381 76-77, 15) and a sense of being “in the midst 
of many peoples” (1QpHab 10:4). 

b. Anthropological Contexts. The word group appears frequently in anthropological 
contexts. The Essene psalmist feels oppressed by “many sins” (1QH 3:25; 1QH fr. 6:12; 
4Q381 33, 4,9) but at the same time confident of God’s forgiveness and purification 
(1QH 1:32; 3:21). God makes the psalmist great (1QH 16:4), multiplies his inheritance 
(1QH 10:28; 11QT 55:12), and lengthens his life (4Q505 24, 3 [text?]). The psalmist 
knows that he lives in a world of “great wickedness” (rb hnp), fury, deceit, lies, and “folly 
beyond measure” (1QS 4:10-11). But all will be judged according to the “multitude of 
their sins” (rb pS’, IQH 4:19). A wicked way of life brings a “glut of punishments” (rb 
ngy ym, 1QS 4:12), whereas a good way life brings “plentiful peace” (rb Slwm, 1QS 4:7). 

c. Mythological Motifs. In describing human suffering and oppression, the psalmist 
occasionally draws on mythological motifs: his enemies oppress him like the din of 
“mighty waters” (1QH 2:16,27). In unpublished texts we also find the expression Ask 
rb, “(the) great darkness.” The psalmist applies to the Creator the cosmic image of 
“many waters”: “Great and holy is the Lord. ... Before him goes glory and behind him 
goes the din of many waters” (1 1QPs* 26:10). Contrariwise, we also find the notion 
that the pernicious influence of Belial works its way to the “great abyss” (thwm rbh, 
1QH 3:32; 4QDibHam? 7:8 [text?]). A wisdom motif from the Job tradition appears in 
4Q511 30, 4, asking: “What mortal’s hand is able to measure the many waters?” In CD 
3:16 the image of multitudinous waters appears also in connection with the 
ecclesiologically interesting image of well diggers who find plentiful water, a meta- 
phor for the abundance of the törä. From the tôrâ pours forth knowledge “as plentiful 
as the water of the sea” (1QpHab 11:2). 

d. Divine Attributes. The word group is especially common in attributes of God: 
God is characterized by great glory (käböd, 4Qtanh. 8-11, 13; 11QPs* 22:4), abundant 
truth (1QH 11:29), mercy (1QH 12:14; 4QDibHam? 2:10; 4Q511 52-59, 3:1), and acts 
of loving-kindness (1QH 4:32: 11:28; 4Q381 45, 2), by great goodness (1QS 11:4; 
1QH 7:30; 11:6; 14:17; 1QH fr. 15:7 [text?]), mercy (1QH 7:18,27; 10:16; 13:17; 
18:14; 11QPs® 19:5,11; 4Q504 22-23, 2), and forgiveness (CD 2:4; 1QH 6:9; 9:34; 
11:9). God is “great in counsel and abounding in deeds” (1QH 16:8; 11QPs* 18:4), 
abounding in power (1Q29 4:2; IQH 9:14). God does a wealth of wonders (1QH 
14:23). These divine attributes, extolled again and again, demand similar conduct on 
the part of the community members, who must show each other great mercy, grace, and 
compassion (1QS 4:3ff.). Against the background of this catalog of virtues, the psalm- 
ist's description of himself in 11 QPs* 18:19 seems strange: “I glorify the Most High... 
as one who makes the altar greasy with many burnt offerings” (= Ps. 154:11; surely a 
relic antedating the Qumran community). 
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e. Plural. The use of the pl. rabbim in the community rules clearly deserves atten- 
tion. We have already noted several times that the sense “much, many,” can shift to “all, 
entire”; this is clearly the case when rabbim has ecclesiological force.'>’ Already in the 
OT we see how the meaning of the term changes from “many” through “most, the ma- 
jority” (1 K. 18:25) to “all” (Ps. 108). Examination of Deutero-Isaiah’s use of rabbim 
presents insurmountable difficulties (see above). 

Already in IQpHab 4:2 (before 100 B.c.E.?), rabbim denotes a leadership group of 
the Qumran community; this usage reflects that found in rabbinic literature, where 
rabbim appears as a synonym of h“berim, “members of a religious association.” Nei- 
ther etymology nor OT usage (except for possible echoes in Dnl. 11:33; 12:3) can elu- 
cidate the development of this technical meaning. An adequate translation is therefore 
highly dubious.!5® Only the occurrences in the texts of the community rule, taken in 
context, furnish usable evidence. 

The manual governing the deliberations of the full members of the community (1QS 
6ff.) provides a “rule for the sessions of the rabbim” (6:8; cf. CD 14:12). The priests, 
the elders, and “the remainder of all the people” participate in these sessions (1QS 6:8- 
9). This rule presumes a strict hierarchical organization of the community:'>? its mem- 
bers enjoy precisely delimited rights based on their status, which depends on the length 
of time they have been members. The leader of the community is the “Inspector” 
(m*baqggér), who is “at the head of the rabbim” (6:14; cf. 6:12) and exercises supervi- 
sion (CD 14:7). His job of guarding the resources of the rabbim (1QS 6:20) makes 
clear that the word rabbim must denote the core of the community, its full members. 
This interpretation is also suggested by the regulations governing the stages by which 
postulants and novices advance to the “purity of the rabbim” (6:17,21, 9:2; CD 15:8), 
as well as those governing excommunication and the stages by which an erring mem- 
ber of the community is reconciled and reintegrated (1QS 6:25; 7:3,10,13,16,19). De- 
cisions in these matters are reached by the rabbim, who therefore represent the integral 
core of the community (6:9,15,16), which has reserved to itself full and total authority 
over the community’s common property (6:17,20; 7:25). The identity of the rabbim is 
reinforced by such expressions as “the purity of the rabbim” (see above), “the drink of 
the rabbim” (7:20), and “the property of the rabbim” (see above). 

The Teacher of Righteousness boasts of his achievements with the rabbim: he has 
enlightened their eyes and made them see God's wonders (1QH 4:27-28; cf. 1QSb 
4:27). 

Finally, the expressions used in parallel with rabbim in these texts are revealing: röb 
anse habbfrit, “the multitude of the men of the covenant” (1QS 5:2,9; 6:19); röb 
yisra él, “the multitude of Israel” (5:22); and röb q*désim, “the multitude of the holy 
ones” (1QM 12:1). 


157. One of the first thorough studies of this terminology is E. Koffmahn, “Die Selbst- 
bezeichnungen der Gemeinde von Qumran auf dem Hintergrunde des ATs” (diss., Vienna, 
1959), 25-24. 

158. See already H. W. Huppenbauer, Der Mensch Zwischen zwei Welten (Zurich, 1959). 

159. > Th” yähad. 
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The term thus conveys a personal sense; at the same time, it is clear that rabbim can- 
not be reduced to a term denoting size or quantity, but entails a theological and 
ecclesiological valence. There is no evidence to support an association, commonly 
cited in discussions of this usage,!® with the use of the title “Rabbi” for a teacher and 
scribe, since it 1s not clear when the title takes on this valence (see above). It is unlikely, 
furthermore, that the members of the community considered themselves scribes, espe- 
cially since they had examples of such competencies in their maskil and m*baqgér. We 
must therefore be content with the conclusion that the precise valence of the term can 
no longer be determined. 

Fabry 


160. Already suggested by M. Burrows and repeated by Carmignac, 584. 
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I. Other Semitic Languages. II. 1. OT Occurrences; 2. Meaning and Lexical Field; 3. LXX. 
II. OT Usage: 1. Animals; 2. Figurative Usage; 3. Mythological Background. 


I. Other Semitic Languages. The root rbs is Common Semitic. It is attested espe- 
cially well in Akkadian, where, in addition to the verb rabäsu(m), “lie down,” we find 
the derivatives rabsu, rubsu, räbisw/räbisütu, narbäsu, rubbusum, and tarbasu.' 

In Ugaritic we find the noun trbs, “fold, corral.”* The verb appears in the expression 
wrbs lgrk inbb,’ albeit here the meaning “lie down” is not entirely certain.* Unclear are 
the proper noun /rbs> and the form |rbs, almost certainly fragmentary.® 

The root also appears in Aramaic (r*ba’, “lie down”) and Arabic (rabada, “lie 
down”; marbid, “fold”).’ 


räbas. G. R. Castellino, “Genesis IV 7.” VT 10 (1960) 442-45; L. Ramaroson, “A propos de 
Gn 4,7," Bibl 49 (1968) 233-37; H.-J. Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte. BZAW 95 (1965). 


. AHw, II, 933-34. 

. KTU, 1.14, II, 3; HI, 25, 37; VI. 8, 21: cf. WUS, no. 2487; UT, no. 2304. 
. KTU, 1.13, 9. 

. WUS, no. 2487. | 

. KTU, 4.122, 1; cf. WUS, no. 381. 

. ATU, 4.382, 4; cf. UT, no. 2304. 

. Wehr, 321. 
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II. 1. OT Occurrences. In the OT the verb occurs 24 times in the qal (perf., imperf., 
and ptcp.) and 6 times in the hiphil (imperf. and ptcp.). The noun occurs 4 times in the 
form rébes and twice in the form marbes with the const. mirbas.* 

These occurrences, 36 ın all, are distributed as follows: the gal occurs 6 times ın Isa- 
iah, 5 times in Genesis, 3 times each in Deuteronomy, Ezekiel, and Zephaniah, and once 
each in Exodus, Numbers, Psalms, and Job. The hiphil occurs twice in Isatah and once 
each in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Psalms, and Song of Songs. The noun rébes occurs twice in 
Isaiah and once each in Jeremiah and Proverbs; marbés occurs in Ezk. 25:5 and Zeph. 
2:15. The corresponding Aramaic form rb‘ is represented in the OT by the qal infinitive 
construct (Lev. 18:23; 20:16; Ps. 139:3) and the hiphil imperfective (Lev. 19:19). 

In Gen. 4:7 exegetes frequently reconcile the tension between the fem. subj. hattd? 
and the masc. predicate röbes by emending the text to read hört’ tirbas or the like.’ De- 
spite all the other problems raised by this verse,'° emendation is unnecessary, since 
röbes can be understood as a nominalized participle.'' By contrast, the suffixed noun 
ribsä in Isa. 35:7 should be read as the verbal form räb*sä,'? 


2. Meaning and Lexical Field. In the qal the verb has the basic meaning “lie down,” 
in the hiphil, “cause to lie down.” The majority of its occurrences suggest that in the 
background stands the notion of animals at rest.!? This meaning is underscored by the 
nouns rébes and marbés, which as a rule refer to “resting place” or “fold” for animals, 
often appearing in parallel with ndweh, “pasture” (e.g., Isa. 65:10; Ezk. 25:5). The 
same meaning emerges from the broader lexical field. With the verb in the gal, animals 
are the subject 17 times (including Isa. 35:7). With the verb in the hiphil, the subjects 
are shepherds who make their flocks lie down (Isa. 13:20; Jer. 33:12; Ezk. 34:15; Ps. 
23:1-2). 

Even when the verb is used metaphorically to describe human behavior, the lexical 
field for the most part preserves the original image (Gen. 49:9,14; Isa. 14:30; Ezk. 
19:2; 29:3; 34:14-15; Ps. 23:1-2). 

The immediate lexical field of rbs therefore includes the “herd” (> TY ‘Eder, Gen. 
29:2; Isa. 17:2; Zeph. 2:14), the “flock” (> WY sõn, Gen. 29:2; Jer. 33:12; Ezk. 
34:14-15; Cant. 1:7-8), and the “shepherd” (rö’eh, Isa. 13:20; Jer. 33:12; etc.). By far 
the most frequent parallel to rbs is the verb > AY rad, “graze” (Isa. 11:7; 14:30; 
27:10; Ezk. 34:14-15; Zeph. 2:7; 3:13; Cant. 1:7); occasionally we find kr’, “crouch” 
(Gen. 49:9), ‘sp, “assemble” (Ps. 104:22), and gür, “lie down as a guest” (Isa. 11:6). 

The different ways in which animals lie down to rest can be expressed by various 
prepositions or prepositional phrases, such as ‘al (Gen. 29:2; Dt. 22:6), ‘im (Isa. 11:6), 


8. Meyer, §§27.3: 49.3a. 

9. O. Procksch, Genesis. KAT I (7° 1924), 47; G. von Rad, Genesis. OTL (Eng. trans. 1961), 101- 
2. 

10. See below. 

11. GK, §145u; cf. C. Westermann, Genesis 1—1 1 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1984), 299-300. 

12, O. Kaiser, Das Buch des Propheten Jesaja. ATD XVII (1983), 286. 

13. AuS, VI, 261. 
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ben (Gen. 49:14; Ezk. 19:2), tahat (Ex. 23:5; Nu. 22:27), or b*%t6k (Ezk. 29:3; Zeph. 
2:14). 

Since the image of flock and shepherd often stands for the relationship of Israel and 
Yahweh, the direct subject of the gal can be an individual or a group (ebydn, Isa. 
14:30; §°@rit, Zeph. 2:7), and Yahweh can be the direct subject of the hiphil (Ezk. 
34:14-15; Ps. 23:1-2). 

We seem to have left this pastoral context behind when the subject is “the deep” 
(t*hém, Gen. 49:25; Dt. 33:13), “sin” (hartä’t, Gen. 4:7), or a “curse” (ala, Dt. 29:19 
[Eng. 20]). The unique usage of the hiphil in Isa. 54:11 displays a marked semantic 
shift: “I [Yahweh] am about to set (marbis) your stones in antimony.”!4 

Except in Ps. 139:3, the Aramaic form of the verb (rb‘) is used exclusively for pro- 
hibited sexual intercourse (Lev. 18:23; 19:19; 20:16). The Dead Sea Scrolls attest only 
one occurrence to date (11QT 65:3 = Dt. 22:6).'> 


3. LXX. The nuanced semantics of the verb rbs are reflected in the LXX translation, 
which most often uses anapaiein (9 times) or synanapaüesthai (once) to translate it. 
Almost synonymous are koitäzesthai (4 times), hösychäzein, koimän (twice each), and 
kataskénoun (once). 

In addition the LXX renders rbs contextually: némein (twice), anapiptein, böskein, 
enkathésthai, etoimdzein, thälpein, kollän, piptein, and synkathizein (once each). To 
these may be added even freer periphrastic translations using échein and ginesthai 
(once each). The LXX uses the nouns andpausis and koité once each to translate the 
verb rbs; elsewhere they represent rébes. The noun marbés is represented by nomé. 


III. OT Usage. For our analysis of OT usage it is safe to start with the observation 
that, in the majority of its occurrences, the root rbs expresses the resting posture of ani- 
mals.'© In the metaphor of flock and people, shepherd and God, this meaning can be 
extended to describe human behavior. Demonic mythological notions originally asso- 
ciated with the realm of animals and gods among Israel’s neighbors may account for 
the OT use of the root rbs in connection with the “deep” (Gen. 49:25; Dt. 33:13), “sin” 
(Gen. 4:7), or a “curse” (Dt. 29:19[20]). However, neither this hypothesis nor the ac- 
tual texts and their distribution permit us to draw any conclusions concerning a seman- 
tic development of the root rbs within the OT itself. On the whole, OT usage corre- 
sponds to that of the Akkadian verb rabäsu(m), which is used of animals, persons, 
demons, and gods.!’ 


1. Animals. a. The lying down of animals to rest is associated closely with grazing. 
For example, the lover asks his beloved: “Where do you pasture your flock? Where do 
you make it lie down (rbs hiphil) at noon?” (Cant. 1:7). When Jacob comes to Laban, 


14. C. Westermann, Jesaja. ATD XIX (71986), 222-23. 
15. See III.1.b below. 

16. See II.2 above. 

17. AHw, II, 933-34. 
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he sees a well in the field, “by which three flocks of sheep were lying (rbs qal)” (Gen. 
29:2) — in other words, the flocks were returning from grazing and were waiting to be 
watered. 

To the alternation of grazing and resting typical of domestic animals corresponds al- 
ternation of hunting and resting on the part of beasts of prey. “The young lions roar for 
their prey. ... When the sun rises, they withdraw and lie down (rbs qal) in their dens” 
(Ps. 104:21-22). On the other hand, beasts of burden can collapse under their load, “ly- 
ing (rbs qal) under their burden.” A law stipulates that in such circumstances even an 
animal belonging to an enemy must be helped (Ex. 23:5). The donkey “lies down (rbs 
qal) between the saddlebaskets (bên hammisp“täyim)” (Gen. 49:14), an example of its 
fractious behavior.'* If, however, hammisp*tayim is translated “forked pens,”!? then the 
donkey lies down in an open corral. Balaam’s donkey lies down (rbs) when she sees 
that the road is barred by the mal’ak yhwh (Nu. 22:27). 

b. Animals of different species lie down in different places. The resting places 
(marbés, rébes) of sheep and goats are the field (sädeh, Gen. 29:2) and the meadow or 
pasture (ndweh, Isa. 65:10; Jer. 33:12; Ezk. 25:5; 34:14; cf. Ps. 23:2). Wild animals 
have their lairs in the wilderness (midbär, Isa. 27:10; Sammd, Zeph. 2:15; cf. Isa. 35:7). 
When Dt. 22:6 says that the mother bird (ëm) sits (rbs qal) upon her fledglings or eggs, 
the text describes a mode of protective behavior appropriate to birds. Safety and secu- 
rity are absolutely necessary for resting animals. Beasts of prey withdraw into their 
caves at daybreak (Ps. 104:22); the lioness lies down among young lions (Ezk. 19:2) 
and the crocodile in the midst of the channels of the Nile (29:3). 

The shepherd is responsible for seeing to it that the flock “lies down in safety” (läbetah 
yirbäsü, Isa. 14:30), and only in places where the animals will be undisturbed: “They lie 
down and no one startles them” (wên mah“rid, Isa. 17:2; Zeph. 3:13; cf. Job 11:19). 


2. Figurative Usage. The prophets did not restrict their use of the image of grazing 
and resting animals to its figurative usage as a metaphor for human life; even in its lit- 
eral sense, it can symbolize in many contexts the bane or blessing of the land. Flocks 
(“därim, Isa. 17:2) or calves (‘@gel, 27:10) lie down on depopulated ruins; such a site is 
like the wilderness, a “lair for wild animals” (marbés lahayyä, Zeph. 2:15). As another 
way of describing catastrophe, we find the statement: “Shepherds will not make their 
flocks lie down (rbs hiphil) there,” but instead demons (siyim)*° will lie down (rbs qal) 
there along with other wild animals of the wilderness, which lies between the animal 
world and the realm of demons (Isa. 13:20-21).*! 

How closely bane and blessing converge in these images is illustrated by two pas- 
sages in which the message depends entirely on the context. A prophetic oracle 
threatens: “I will make Rabbah a pasture (näweh) for camels and Ammon a fold for 


18. HAL, II, 652. 

19. ©. Eissfeldt, XlSchr, III (1966), 61-66; Zobel, 16; cf. NRSV. 

20. — ”3 si; KBL*, 801. 

21. Kaiser, ATD XVIII, 20; H. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1997), 10, 
30-31. 
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flocks (mirbas sö’n)” (Ezk. 25:5). Contrariwise, Isa. 65:10 uses almost the identical 
words to promise deliverance: “Sharon will become a pasture (näweh) for flocks 
(sö’n), and the valley of Achor a resting place (rébes) for herds.” And the image that 
describes the place that is waste as being “once more a pasture (ndweh) for shep- 
herds where they can rest (rbs hiphil) their flocks (sö’n)” promises future restoration 
(Jer. 33:12). 

Finally, the image of the irrigated desert as “in the place where jackals lay [reading 
rab*sa\-- reeds and rushes will flourish” (Isa. 35:7) represents salvation, as does the 
notion of the “peaceable kingdom” in 11:6-7, in which “the leopard shall lie down (rbs 
gal) with the kid,” and the young of the cow and the bear “shall lie down together” 
(yahdaw yirb*sü). 

When the image of lying down is transferred to individuals or the nation, the OT 
makes use of its full semantic range.” In the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 49), Judah is 
compared to a crouching, recumbent (rbs qal) “lion” (v. 9) and Issachar to a “bony 
[= strong] donkey” lying down (v. 14).2* The “lioness” lying down among young 
lions (Ezk. 19:2) symbolizes the queen mother in Jerusalem; the “crocodile” lying 
among the channels of the Nile (29:3) stands for the pharaoh of Egypt. Most often, 
the image is used to describe Israel’s luxurious, secure, protected way of life. This 
usage appears already in a retrospective vision within a series of salvation oracles 
(Jer. 50:6): “My people have been lost sheep . . ., from mountain to hill they have 
gone, they have forgotten their fold (rébes).” It is Yahweh himself who will feed 
them “with good pasture” (b*ndweh töb) and make them lie down (rbs hiphil) (Ezk. 
34:14-15). Here too belong several passages in oracles against the nations: Zeph. 2:7 
promises the “remnant” (S* @rit) of Judah that they shall pasture and lie down (rbs 
qal) in a hostile land; Isa. 14:30 promises the “lowliest of the lowly” (b*kéré 
dallim)*> and the “poor” (‘ebyénim) that “they will lie down in safety” on Zion (cf. 
v. 32), Yahweh’s holy mountain (see the similar statement about the “remnant” of Is- 
rael in Zeph. 3:12-13). 

In Ps. 23:1 the psalmist draws on this image, affirming: “Yahweh is my shepherd, I 
shall not want; he makes me lie down (yarbiséni) in green pastures (bin 6t deSe’).” 

The same image appears in wisdom literature, when the wicked listener is admon- 
ished: “Do not lie in wait . . . against the home of the righteous (linwéh saddig), do no vio- 
lence to their habitation (r@bes)” (Prov. 24:15), or when Job’s friends remind him of his 
trust in God (Job 11:18-19). Here the words “you will lie down, and no one will make you 
afraid” (v. 19; cf. Isa. 17:2; Zeph. 3:13) could be a gloss expanding on v. 18: “You will 
have confidence, because there is hope, ‘ashamed’ you will take your rest in safety.”2? 


22. See IL] above. 

23. — IX, 280ff. 

24. See II.1 above; also Zobel, 12, 16-17. 

25. For textual criticism and discussion see Kaiser, ATD XVIII, 43. 
26. Reading Auppartd; cf. BHS. 

27. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (71989), 222. 
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3. Mythological Background. That the use of the root rbs in some OT texts reflects 
an originally mythological background is already indicated by such a passage as Isa. 
13:20-21.28 Other texts in this category include Gen. 4:7; 49:25 par. Dt. 33:13; and Dt. 
29:19(20). 

a. Gen. 4:7. According to Procksch, Gen. 4:7 is “the most obscure verse in the chap- 
ter, indeed in the whole book of Genesis.’?? To date there has been no satisfactory ex- 
planation of vv. 6-7; the interpretations of röbes in this context are correspondingly 
both complex and vague.“ Most exegetes agree that here rébés is connected with Akk. 
räbisum, which denotes a demon. On this explanation, “sin” (hattd’t) should be pic- 
tured as a demon lurking at the door.?! Westermann, however, doubts that “such a per- 
sonification or demonization of sin is conceivable in so early a text.” He therefore sug- 
gests that “in the text that has been overlaid by vv. 6-7, Cain was warned by the shade 
of his slain brother that he would pursue him.” Later redaction expunged and trans- 
formed this notion by making “sin” the subject.?? 

b. Dt. 29:19(20). An original personification or demonization appears also to lie be- 
hind Dt. 29:19(20): “And every curse (kol ha Gla) will lie in wait for him (w*rab*sd 
bô)” Here, however, the original vivid image has faded and been replaced: the text now 
speaks of the curse “written in this book,” and it is Yahweh who imposes its sanc- 
tions.>} 

c. Gen. 49:25 par. Dt. 33:13. Behind Gen. 49:25 par. Dt. 33:13 one can recognize 
the notion of the “deep” (thöm) associated with the mythology of creation.*4 In con- 
trast to Gen. 1:2 and 8:2 (P), where the deep is envisioned simply as a subterranean sea, 
here it is “personified mythologically”*> and pictured as “lying beneath” (röbeset 
tahat). Strictly speaking, of course, its waters, like the waters of the heavens, are 
among the blessings of Yahweh. 

Waschke 


28. See III.2.a above. 

29. O. Procksch, KAT P, 47. 

30. For a summary see Westermann, Genesis /—//, 299. 

31. — IV, 312. 

32. Genesis 1—11, 299. 

33. C. A. Keller, THAT. I, 151. 

34. On the relationship between these two texts, see C. Westermann, Genesis 37-50 (Eng. 
trans. Minneapolis, 1986), 240; Zobel, 37. 

35. Von Rad, Genesis, 423; for a different view see Westermann, Genesis 1—11, 105-6; W. H. 
Schmidt, Die Schöpfungsgeschichte der Priesterschrift. WMANT 17 (*1967), 81: but cf. Ps. 
77:17(16) and Hab. 3:10. 
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TAT rägaz; 139 rögez; MX) rogzâ; 197 raggäz; 1378 'argaz 





I. 1. Forms; 2. Etymology; 3. Ancient Versions. II. 1. Usage; 2. Lexical Fields; 3. Meaning. 


I. 1. Forms. We find rgz primarily in OT poetry. The gal occurs 31 times (including 
Sir. 34:24 [LXX 31:24]; the texts of Gen. 45:24 [hithpael?] and Ezk. 16:43 [hiphil?] 
are uncertain), the hiphil 7 times (uncertain: Isa. 13:13 [qal?]), the Aramaic haphel 
once (Ezr. 5:12), the hithpael 4 times, the noun rögez 8 times (including Sir. 5:6), rogzä 
once, Aram. r*gaz once (Dnl. 3:13), and the adj. raggäz once (Dt. 28:65). The gal of rgz 
is a conjectural reading in Isa. 52:15.! 

The noun ‘argaz, found only in 1 S. 6:8,11,15, is of uncertain etymology 
(Philistine?), form (‘agtal or 'agtäl? initial syllable prothetic?),* and meaning 
(“pouch,” “box,” “saddlebag”?); its difficulty is already reflected in the ancient ver- 
sions. Indeed, this noun is probably not associated with the root rgz under discussion 
here.* 


2. Etymology. Outside Hebrew,> the root rgz expressing a “motion” is found in Arabic 
(ragaza V and VIII, of thunder; ragaz, a tremor that afflicts camels),° Aramaic, Yaudic, 
Phoenician, Punic,’ and Syriac.’ Except for Arabic and Hebrew, the lexicons suggest the 
meaning “be angry” as the most important semantic effect (alongside “perplex, irritate,” 
in the causative stem). If one wishes to posit a common semantic core for rgz in the Se- 
mitic languages, “tremble” is a reasonable starting point. The root takes on a narrower 
sense by synecdoche or metonymy, especially in Aramaic.? Students of etymology have 
long observed that roots with the consonant pair rg “express the meaning “be or make 


rägaz. J. Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT. AnBibl 25 (1965), L. Derousseaux, La crainte de Dieu 
dans l’AT. LD 63 (1970); J. Jeremias, Theophanie. WMANT 10 (21977); P. Joiion, “Crainte et peur 
en hébreu biblique,” Bibl 6 (1925) 174-79; T. Nöldeke, “Wörter mit Gegensinn (Addad),” in idem, 
NBSS, 67-108; H. Ringgren, “Einige Schilderungen des göttlichen Zorns,” Tradition und Situation. 
FS A. Weiser (Göttingen, 1963), 107-13; F. Stolz, Jahwes und Israels Kriege. ATANT 60 (1972). 


1. C. Westermann, Jesaja. ATD XIX (71981), 204; but cf. D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle 
de l’AT. OBO 50/2 (1986), 384-95. 

2. NSS, 223; VG, I, 215. 

3. See the discussion, with bibliog., in H. J. Stoebe, Erste Buch Samuels. KAT VIII/1 (1993), 
147; P. K. McCarter, / Samuel. AB VIII (1980), 130, 135; also W. H. Bennett, ExpT 13 (1901/ 
1902) 234. 

4. See already J. Furst, Hebräisches und chaldäisches Handwörterbuch, II (Leipzig, 71863), 352. 

5. For Middle Hebrew see ANH, 397. 

6. G. W. F. Freytag, Lexicon arabico-latinum (Halle, 1837), U, 124. 

7. DISO, 274, KAI, 9A.5; 12.4,6,7; 214.23,26, Beyer, 691-92; 1Q.20.1 1:1,2 (DJD, 1, 86); 
M.-J. Fuentes Estafiol, Vocabulario fenicio. BiOr 42 (1980), 226. 

8. LexSyr, 711. 

9. See IL3 below. 
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agitated.’”'° Gesenius already extended this observation to the consonant pairs rh and r" 
and identified parallels in the Indo-European languages, e.g., Gk. orgé."! 


3. Ancient Versions. While Tg. and Syr. for the most part use rgz and zw’ to render 
rgz, the translation of rgz in the LXX and Vg. is extremely heterogeneous; each version 
uses more than fifteen roots.!? For the LXX, the most important equivalents are -org- 
(14 instances), -thym- (12), and -tarass- (8); for the Vg., -turb- (17), -mov- (8), and -ira- 
(8). The distribution of translations with the semantic effect of “anger” shows that the 
Vg. renders the Hebrew meaning more accurately than the LXX, which was probably 
influenced by the lexical stock of Aramaic.!? 


II. 1. Usage. Imperfective forms of the verb rgz (17 imperf., 4 perf. consecutive) 
predominate over perfective forms (7 perf., 5 imperf. consecutive). There is one 
vetitive (Gen. 45:24) and two imperatives (Isa. 32:11 [Aramaic form]; Ps. 4:5[Eng. 4]). 
The hithpael infinitive construct occurs 4 times (2 K. 19:27,28 = Isa. 37:28,29), the 
hiphil participle 3 (Isa. 14:16; Job 9:6; 12:6). In the derived stems the subject is always 
animate. In the gal, animate subjects predominate; inanimate subjects are usually geo- 
graphical expressions: the heavens (2 S. 22:8; [Isa. 13:137]), the earth (1 S. 14:15; Joel 
2:10; Am. 8:8; Ps. 77:19[18]; Prov. 30:21), the mountains (Isa. 5:25; Ps. 18:8[7]), 
Sheol (Isa. 14:9), the deep (Ps. 77:17[16]). The other inanimate subjects represent a 
human being by synecdoche (a part of the body: beten, Hab. 3:16) or denote a region 
(the tents of Midian, Hab. 3:7).!* In the case of nouns and adjectives, the agent subject 
is always animate; the affected subject may be inanimate, such as a part of the body 
(heart, Dt. 28:65) or the earth (Job 39:24). 

Of the 33 occurrences of the gal, 22 are monovalent, having only a subject. We also 
find the syntagms: direct object (hiphil: a human being [1 S. 28:15; Ezk. 12:18], God 
[Job 12:6; Ezr. 5:12], the earth, etc. [Isa. 13:13? 14:16; 23:11; Job 9:6) and preposi- 
tional object denoting the opponent (always God; gal, Ezk. 16:43? all others are in- 
stances of the hithpael) or the causative agent (God, Isa. 64:1; human beings, Isa. 14:9; 
Hab. 3:16 [text?]; animals, Joel 2:10; beneficence, Jer. 33:9; injustice, Am. 8:8; Prov. 
30:21). In Mic. 7:17 the nature of the verbal clause (prepositional expressions with min 
and 'al) suggests separative motion: “they shall go forth trembling”; this is an instance 
of constructio praegnans.'> Free syntagms are rare: local (Gen. 45:24; Sir. 34:24), tem- 
poral (Isa. 32:11), final (Isa. 28:21), modal (1 S. 28:15). 


10. M. Görg, GM 47 (1981) 21. 

11. GesTh, 1260. 

12. For the LXX see R. Bultmann, “Adz,” TDNT, IV, 317; O. Grether and J. Fichtner, “òpyń,” 
TDNT, V, 409-12. 

13. See II.3 below. 

14. C. Siegberg and B. Stade, Hebräisches Wörterbuch zum AT (Leipzig. 1893), 702. It is 
also possible that the emphasis is on the “earthquake safety” of the tents: A. Deissler, Zwölf 
Propheten, Ul. NEB (1984), 232. 

15. GK, §119ee; BDB, 919. 
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The absence of the gal participle, the thematic vowel -a- in the gal imperfective, and 
the limited use of the root in combination with other syntagms suggest that rgz is a 
stative verb. A poverty of syntactic structures also characterizes the nouns: enclitic pro- 
noun (Isa. 14:3; Sir. 5:6), construct phrase (Job 37:2). Finally, we may note the concen- 
tration of rez in Isa. 14 (3 times) and Hab. 3 (4 times). 


2. Lexical Fields. In the context of rez we find the synonymous roots d’g (Ezk. 
12:18), hwl (Ex. 15:14; Dt. 2:25; Ps. 77:17[16]), Ard (1 S. 14:15; Isa. 32:11), yr’ (Dt. 
2:25; Mic. 7:17), nwt (Ps. 99:1), phd (Dt. 2:25; Jer. 33:9; Mic. 7:17), pls (Job 9:6), and 
r' (2 S. 22:8 par. Ps. 18:8[7]; Isa. 13:13; 14:16; Ezk. 12:18; Joel 2:10; Ps. 77:19[18]; 
Job 39:24); cf. also bhl, mwg, and r‘d in Ex. 15:15. These roots all share the semantic 
feature of “trembling.”!° 

The antonymic roots found in the context of rgz are 'mn (Job 39:24; cf. Dt. 28:66), 
bth (Isa. 32:10,11; Job 12:6; cf. Ps. 4:6[5]), dmm (Ps. 4:5[4]), nwh (Dt. 28:65; 2 S. 7:10 
[cf. v. 11]; Isa. 14:3; Hab. 3:16; Job 3:17,26; Prov. 29:9; cf. Ezk. 16:43), rg’ (Dt. 28:65; 
Jer. 50:34), ¥'n (Isa. 32:11 [cf. Job 3:18 and 12:5, but not 2 K. 19:28 par. Isa. 37:29, 
where the correct reading is Sd’ön]), Skn (2 S. 7:10 par. 1 Ch. 17:9), Shiv (Job 3:26; 
12:6), and Sgt (Job 3:26; cf. Ezk. 16:42). This lexical field may be characterized by the 
semantic features of “security, self-assurance, (being or achieving) calm.” 

Often in the context of rez we find expressions conveying the semantic effect of 
“anger,” including the roots ‘np (2 K. 19:28 par. Isa. 37:29; Isa. 5:25; 13:13; Sir. 5:6 (cf. 
2 S. 22:9 par. Ps. 18:9(8)]; Mic. 7:18; Job 9:5), Arh (2 S. 22:8 par. Ps. 18:8[7]; Isa. 5:25; 
13:13), and ‘br (Isa. 13:13). Finally, in the context of rgz we find verbs denoting sen- 
sory perception: rh (Isa. 14:16; Mic. 7:16-17; Ps. 77:17[16]), sm’ (Ex. 15:14; Dt. 2:25; 
Jer. 33:9; Hab. 3:16); in these cases rgz denotes the reaction to the perception. 


3. Meaning. The statistics relating to the lexical field of rgz permit certain semantic 
conclusions. The Hebrew root has an invariant semantic core conveying the sense that 
the subject is powerfully moved, outwardly or inwardly. Other aspects depend on the 
specific context (depending on the agent, felicitous or oppressive;'’ depending on the 
direction, moved or moving; etc.). If the use of the verb with an inanimate subject is 
prior to its use with an animate subject, the verb with an animate subject denotes pri- 
marily a somatic phenomenon (“tremble”), as texts like Ezk. 12:18 suggest,!® second- 
arily a psychic emotion (“be[come] disturbed”). There is no trace of semantic develop- 
ment in the direction of the more restricted meaning “anger.” It is worth noting, 
however, that in the context of rgz the lexical fields “disturbance” and “anger” are mu- 
tually exclusive. This observation suggests that twofold use of rgz: to express “distur- 
bance” and (less often) to express “anger.” 

Semantic analysis of the theological significant noun rögez is made more difficult 


16. — VI, 291-95. 

17. NBSS, 85-86. 

18. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 277-78; for a different view see 
F. Horst, Hiob. BK XVI/1 (71983), 37, on Job 3:26. 
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by the absence of the lexical field “anger” in any of its contexts (cf. the differing inter- 
pretations of Hab. 3:2 in comms.). 

a. Job epitomizes the human condition in a pregnant formula: “A mortal, born of 
woman, few of days and full of trouble (rögez)” (Job 14:1; cf. Gen. 35:29: “full of 
days”). This aphoristic formula suggests everything that “affects human beings physi- 
cally and mentally, everything that troubles and agitates them.”!” 

This agitation can be brought on by news of death (to David, 2 S. 19:1; to the self- 
assured [bth] women of Jerusalem in an tronic dirge, Isa. 32:10,11), a hostile attack 
(during travel, Gen. 45:24 [not “quarrel”]),7° or an injustice (Ps. 4:5[4];?! Job 3:26). 
The wicked, fools, and animals attract attention by their impetuousness and emotional 
outbursts (Job 3:17; 39:24; Prov. 29:9; Dnl. 3:13; Sir. 34:21[?]). Kings, fools, and cha- 
otic situations can make the earth and Sheol tremble (Isa. 14:9,16; Prov. 30:21). 
Canaanite inscriptions speak of “rousing” shades of the dead;?? the same usage appears 
in the OT (1 S. 28:15; cf. Isa. 14:9). 

Job 12:6 may be related to this usage: “Those who provoke El are secure.”*? Both 
faithless Jerusalem (Ezk. 16:42 cj.) and its enemy Sennacherib (2 K. 19:27,28 par. Isa. 
37:28,29) are accused by the prophet of having aroused themselves against God. In 
their declaration to Tattenai, the Judahites summarize the transgressions of their 
preexilic ancestors (described in the Dtr History with extensive incriminating terminol- 
ogy) in a single sentence: “They provoked (rgz haphel) the God of heaven?’ (Ezr. 5:12). 

b. Both curses and promises of salvation ascribe to God the “agitation” that detracts 
seriously from human life, thus setting it in a theological context. Nathan's promise to 
David foresees the end of Israel’s oppression at the hands of the wicked, so that the 
people will no longer need to “tremble” (2 S. 7:10 par. 1 Ch. 17:9). Am. 8:8 interprets 
an earthquake as God’s judgment on those who exploit the needy. If Israel proves dis- 
obedient, the sanctions of Deuteronomy promise unceasing disturbance at the hands of 
the nations and a trembling heart (/éb raggäz) sent by Yahweh (28:65).*4 A symbolic 
action on the part of the prophet (eating and drinking with quaking and trembling) is a 
harbinger of the catastrophe awaiting the besieged population (Ezk. 12:18). The intro- 
duction to a postexilic taunt song against the king of Babylon (i.e., Persia?) promises 
Israel deliverance from the “turmoil” sent by God (rogzekä par. ha“bdda haggäsä, Isa. 
14:3). The joyous occasion of Jerusalem's restoration will lead the nations to tremble 
in recognition of all Yahweh’s beneficence (Jer. 33:9). 

In hymnic texts rgz is coupled with the revelation of Yahweh’s power. Accounts of 
the wars of Yahweh and texts dealing with Yahweh’s battles with the nations and with 


19. Horst, BK XVI/1°, 52-53. 

20. LexHebAram, 755: “may your journey be peaceful, free of terror”; the versions under- 
stand the text differently. 

21. C. Westermann, The Living Psalms (Eng. trans. Grand Rapids, 1989), 123-27. 

22. KAI, 9A.5; 13.4,6,7. 

23. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (71989), 232. 

24. > XI, 520. 

25. H. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1997), 49-50. 
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chaos (often associated with exodus motifs) repeatedly describe the trembling of the 
earth (1 S. 14:15; Ps. 77:19[18]; cf. Hab. 3:7 [the tents of Midian]), the mountains (Ps. 
18:8[7] [cf. 2 S. 22:8: “the heavens” ]; Isa. 5:25), the deep (Ps. 77:17[16]), and the na- 
tions (Ex. 15:14; Dt. 2:25 [out of fear of Israel*°]; Isa. 64:1[2]; Mic. 7:17 [reminiscent 
of Ps. 18:46(45)27]; Ps. 99:1). This is not the place to discuss the problems raised by 
these texts.28 We shall merely point out the wide range of effects of the revelations that 
occasion agitation — from writhing in anguish (Dt. 2:25) to praising the name of 
Yahweh (Ps. 99:1-3).2? Such effects appear also in the remaining texts to be discussed: 
in the “earthquake” of Habakkuk (Hab. 3:16 [rgz twice]) after the theophanic vision of 
God’s judgment, there are intermingled quiet (v. 16), rejoicing, and exultation (v. 18). 
Nevertheless, the approaching day of Yahweh is unendurable (Joel 2:11); it makes all 
the inhabitants of the land tremble (v. 1). The description of the invading locusts, be- 
fore which heaven and earth tremble (v. 10), “provides the listener and reader with a 
model of the ‘apocalyptic army’ of the ‘day of Yahweh.’ ”30 

c. In eight texts God is associated with rgz, always in connection with a revelation of 
his power. He “rouses himself” against Jerusalem, to do a “strange deed” (Isa. 28:21); 
the allusion to 2 S. 5 suggests a perverted war of Yahweh (rgz gal). As creator and 
judge, he causes the earth (Job 9:6) and the heavens (Isa. 13:13, judgment on Babylon 
[text?]) to tremble. He shakes kingdoms (Isa. 23:11, judgment on Tyre); as Israel's 
strong redeemer, he gives rest to the land, but unrest to the inhabitants of Babylon (Jer. 
50:34) (rgz hiphil in both texts). Elihu speaks of the rousing thunder of God’s voice 
(rögez, Job 37:2). The prophet prays that God will have mercy (rim) on the “agitation” 
(rögez, Hab. 3:2).?! But whoever blasphemously presumes on God’s mercy will face 
the anger of God's “agitation” (ap and rögez, Sir. 5:6). 

The root has not yet been found in the Dead Sea Scrolls; there are a few occurrences 
in other intertestamental literature.>2 

Vanoni 


26. — XI, 523. 

27. G. Schmuttermayr, Ps 18 und 2 Sam 22. SANT 25 (1971), 177-78. 

28. See Jeremias; Stolz (with bibliog.). 

29. J. Jeremias, Das Konigtum Gottes in den Psalmen. FRLANT 141 (1987), 116. 

30. A. Deissler, Zwölf Propheten |. NEB (1985), 75, discussing vv. 4-5. 

31. W. Rudolph, Habakuk. KAT XIII/3 (1975), 242: “no safe place for wrath”; see also 
B. Margulis, ZAW 82 (1970) 413. 

32. See J. A. Fitzmyer and D. J. Harrington, Manual of Palestinian Aramaic Texts. BietOr 34 
(1978), 337. 
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72 regel; 229 rägal; Nî? marg‘lét; "2 ragli; 0°37 régalim 





I. The Word. II. Ancient Near East: 1. Egypt; 2. Mesopotamia; 3. Syria and Phoenicia. III. 
OT: 1. Literal Usage; 2. Figurative Usage; 3. Symbolism; 4. God. IV. Derivatives: 1. rägal; 2. 
marg“löt; 3. ragli; 4. r‘gdlim. V. Deuterocanonical Texts. VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I, The Word. The noun regel occurs 245 times in the OT. It also appears in Biblical 
Aramaic as r‘gal. In Old Aramaic, more specifically Yaudic, we find /gr! (cf. Mand. 
ligra and Eth. @gr>); reciprocal dissimilation of sonants* leads to Imperial Aram.? and 


regel. P.-R. Berger, “Ellasar, Tarschisch und Jawan, Gn 14 und 10,” WO 13 (1982) 50-78; 
T. Blatter, Macht und Herrschaft Gottes. Studia Friburgensia 29 (1962); E. Dhorme, L’emploi 
métaphorique des noms des parties du corps en hébreu et en akkadien (Paris, 1923, 21963); 
E. Ebeling, “Fuss,” RLA, II, 123; G. Fitzer, “Fusswaschung,” BHHW, I, 506; G. Fohrer, 
“Barfuss,” BHHW, I, 1998; idem, “Schuwerk,” BHHW, III, 1738; M. Görg, “Alles hast Du gelegt 
unter seine Füsse,” FS H. Gross. SBB 13 (1987), 125-48; F. Gössmann, “‘Scabellum pedum 
tuorum, ” Divinitas 11 (1967) 31-53; R. Hentschke, “Fuss,” BHHW, I, 505-6; F. Hintze, “Hdm 
rdwy *Fußschemel,’ ” ZAS 79 (1954) 77; J. K. Hoffmeier, “Some Egyptian Motifs Related to En- 
emies and Warfare and Their OT Counterparts,” FS J. R. Williams. Ancient World 6 (1983), 53- 
70; A. R. Johnson, The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel (Cardiff, 
21964); O. Keel, Jahwe-Visionen und Siegelkunst. SBS 84/85 (1977); idem, “Symbolik des 
Fusses im AT und seiner Umwelt,” Orthopddische Praxis 18 (1982) 530-38; idem, Die Welt der 
altorientalischen Bildsymbolik und das AT (Zurich, 71977); O. Komlós, “77397 33) (Deut. 
XXXII 3),” VT 6 (1956) 435-36; M. Küchler, “Die ‘Füsse des Herrn’ (Eus., DE 6,18),” FS H. 
und O. Keel-Leu. Novum Testamentum et orbis antiquus 6 (1987), 11-35; K. P. Kuhlmann, 
“Thron.” LexAg, VI, 523-29; R. Labat, “Fusskrankheiten,” RLA, III, 126-27; M. Lurker, 
Wörterbuch biblischer Bilder und Symbole (Munich, 71978), esp. 111-12; M. Metzger, 
“Himmlische und irdische Wohnstatt Jahwes,” UF 2 (1970) 139-58; idem, Königsthron und 
Gottesthron. AOAT 15/1-2 (1985); idem, “Der Thron als Manifestation der Herrschermacht in 
der Ikonographie des Vorderen Orients und im AT,” in T. Rendtorff, ed., Charisma und Institu- 
tion (Gütersloh, 1985), 250-96; G. G. Nicol, “Watering Egypt (Deut. XI 10-11) Again,” VT 38 
(1988) 347-48; A. Oepke, “önoötw,” TDNT, V, 310-12; G. Rühlmann, “Deine Feinde fallen 
unter deine Sohlen,” WZ Halle 20 (1971) 61-84; F. J. Stendebach, “Theologische Anthro- 
pologie des Jahwisten” (diss., Bonn, 1970); E. Unger, “Fuss als Symbol,” RLA, II, 123; 
W. Vycichl, “Das Zeichen für d ‘Hand’ in der Hieroglyphenschrift und die semitischen 
Entsprechungen des zugrunde liegenden Etymons,” ZAS 112 (1985) 169-79; K. Weiss, “stoic,” 
TDNT, V1, 624-31; H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of the OT (Eng. trans. Philadelphia, 1974). 


> OTF h“ddm; > DIA mwt. 


I. DISO, 274; J. Friedrich, Phönizisch-punische Grammatik. AnOr 32 (1951), 42*; 
M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik (Weimar, 1898), 368. 

2. MdD, 235. 

3. LexLingAeth, 804-5. 

4. VG, I, 227, 231, 295. 

5. DISO, 274; Ahigar 80,122,123,206; AP. 30.16; 31.15. 
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Palmyr.® rgl, Jewish Aram. rigi@7/ragla’,’ and Syr. rēglā. In Old South Arabic we find 
rgl,? and in Arabic rig/.'° 

The root is not found in Phoenician and Ugaritic; instead, the former uses p’m and 
the latter p’n.!! 

The verb rägal should probably be considered denominative from regel.!? In the qal 
it means “walk about” (cf. the toponym ‘én rdgél/) > “slander”; in the piel it means “ex- 
plore (a land or city)” > “spy out,”!3 with the preps. b* and el, “speak slanderously of 

..to....” In the tiphel (found only in Hos. 11:3), it means “teach to walk.”!4 

The lexical field includes ‘šur, “footstep” (from ‘Sr I, “step, walk”); pa‘am, “step”; 
ma'gäl, “track”; k*rd‘ayim, “shin(bone)s”; ‘aqgéb, “heel”; kap, “sole,” and parsä, “(di- 
vided) hoof.” 

In Mesopotamia the Sumerian word for “foot” is gir; the Akkadian word is 
$epu(m),‘> with the possibly denominative verb šêpu, “step.”'© We also find pému(m), 
pénu, “thigh.”!7 

The Egyptian word for “foot” is rd.!® The phrase hdm rdwy, “footstool,” corre- 
sponds to Heb. h“döm raglayim; hdm is a Semitic loanword.'? The view that unquali- 
fied hdm means “footstool,” so that the clarifying phrase is Semitic, is supported by 
the phrase Adm n t3ty, “footstool of the vizier,” and the fact that Ugar. Adm by itself 
means “footstool.”2! We may also note the use of the phrase hypopödion (tő) podön by 
the LXX to translate the phrase.” The LXX translates regel as poús.® 


II. Ancient Near East. 

l. Egypt. In Egypt foot symbolism is especially important. The cluster of hegemony 
symbols includes representations of the foreign nations or their hieroglyphic equiva- 
lent, nine bows, on the footstool and throne platform of the king.** Three lapwings, 


6. CIS, Il, 4058, 6. 

7. ANH, 378. 

8. LexSyr, 712. 

9. Biella, 479. 

10. Wehr, 329. 

11. KBL*, 872; cf. UT, no. 2076; > 0995 p'm. 

12. KBL*, contra GesB, 744. 

13. But see W. von Soden, Bibel und Alter Orient. BZAW 162 (1985), 201. 

14. GK, §55h; H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 199; KBL?, 872. 

15. A. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon (Rome, 1925-37), Il, 63; Ebeling; AHw, III, 1214-15. 

16. AHw, II, 1215. 

17. AHw, U, 854. 

18. WbÄS, II, 461-62; Vycichl, 170. 

19. J. Osing, Die Nominalbildung des Ägyptischen, I-II (Mainz, 1976), 374; Kuhlmann, 524; 
W. Helck, ÄgAbh 5 (1962) 565-66. 

20. WbÄS, II, 505. 

21. UT, no. 751. 

22. Hintze: Hoffmeier, 63; cf. P. Artzi, FS S. Yeivin (Jerusalem, 1970), 221-37. 

23. Weiss, 626. 

24. Kuhlmann, 526; O. Keel, ZDPV 93 (1977) 167. 
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whose Egyptian name rhyt also means “nation, subject,” symbolize approximately the 
same thing as the nine bows: they lie helpless at the feet of the ruler.*> The purpose of 
these representations is nothing more than to show that the king will permanently sub- 
due enemy aggression. The fifteen gods of the groups of deities, with Amun, the god of 
the Egyptian empire, at their head, can also be represented with bows under their 
feet.*° The vanquished enemies can also be engraved on the sandals of the king.?’ The 
Egyptian phrase hr tb(w)t/tbty, “under the sandals,” meaning “be subject to someone,” 
is attested as early as the Pyramid Texts. An inscription of Thutmose III reads: “All the 
lands, all the foreign lands . . . that did not know Egypt, have been united under your 
sandals.” During the Eighteenth Dynasty this idiom became a standard formula applied 
to the pharaoh as protector of Egypt, not necessarily with any implications of military 
action.*® 

Another perspective is represented by the image of the pharaoh trampling on the en- 
emy; this image appears, e.g., on the palette of Narmer, where the king is represented 
as a bull trampling the enemy underfoot.?? The pharaoh is thus depicted as the con- 
queror and occupier of a foreign land.*° There may also have been some kind of seizure 
action on the part of the pharaoh.*! 

The representations “that depict a ‘treading underfoot’ with the connotation of hege- 
monic sovereignty . . . [are to be interpreted] in the first instance as visual transposi- 
tions . .. of the mythologically rooted idea of victory over the forces of chaos.”?2 

In the Amarna texts we find an expression used by a vassal to describe himself to the 
pharaoh as “the footstool of your feet,’ acknowledging that he has prostrated himself at 
the feet of his lord.’ 

The deity’s feet, too, symbolized sovereignty; as the lowest portion of the god, they 
were all that a mortal might venture to approach. We may note Late Egyptian bronzes 
depicting a worshiper kneeling at the feet of an outsize deity.*4 In this context we may 
also mention the practice of laying treaties at the feet of the deities of the signatories, 
so that they might serve as witnesses.*> 

Stamping one’s feet, clapping one’s hands, and the like “are both bodily movements 
and acoustic phenomena to accompany dance rhythms, processional choruses, an- 
nouncements, and recitations.'>® 


25. Keel, Welt, 230, 233. 

26. Keel, “Symbolik,” 513. 

27. Ibid., 532; Rühlmann, 74. 

28. Hoffmeier, 56, 59-60, 63; Görg, 134-35; cf. Metzger, Königsthron, 46, 91-92; idem, 
“Thron,” 257-58; — III, 328-30. 

29. AOB, no. 9, with pls. 26-27. 

30. Hoffmeier, 63-64. 

31. Keel, ZDPV 93 (1977) 156. 

32. Görg, 145. 

33. EA 195:9-15; Metzger, “Thron,” 265. 

34. Keel, “Symbolik,” 536; idem, Jahwe-Visionen, 35. 

35. G. J. Botterweck, Alttestamentliche Studien. FS F. Nötscher. BBB 1 (1950) 28. 

36. E. Hickmann, LexAg III, 670; Keel, Welt 314. 
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Toward the end of the Old Kingdom, the dead were buried with legs made of carne- 
lian, a magical device to preserve their own legs and their ability to stand and walk. Ch. 
92 of the Book of the Dead served the same purpose.?’ 


2. Mesopotamia. In Mesopotamia šēpu is used metaphorically for the bottom of a 
mountain, hill, or piece of furniture. In Assyrian texts the word can mean “caravan.” Its 
use as a euphemism for the genitals is also attested. 

The foot is the identifying symbol of the god Ishum, who also bears the epithet 
“long-foot”; he is the “nocturnal wanderer” and “watchman of the roads.”>3 

“The treatise on prognoses discusses . . . the symptoms observed in diseases of the 
foot. ... Among the therapeutic texts, several tablets . . . deal with the treatment of foot 
ailments.” 

As early as the Old Sumerian period, we find theriomorphic footstools for gods, es- 
pecially on Cappadocian cylinder seals.4® When wild animals are involved, the foot- 
stool probably symbolizes their subjugation by the king.*! Deities associated with veg- 
etation are often depicted as being enthroned on a mountain, upon which their feet rest 
or stand.*? 

Neo-Assyrian cylinder seals of the 9th and 8th centuries depicting the sovereign with 
his feet on a domestic animal while warding off an attacking lion indicate that sover- 
eignty also brings responsibility: he must protect his subjects against powerful enemies.* 

The identification of the foot as a symbol of sovereignty appears also in literary 
texts. A Sumero-Akkadian hymn declares that Anu placed the earth like a sandal under 
the feet of Inanna/Ishtar.* In Assyria there is more emphasis on the motif of subjuga- 
tion. For example, Tukulti-Ninurta I says of Kashtiliash IV of Babylon: “I placed my 
feet upon his lordly neck as on a footstool.”*> The foot was also considered an instru- 
ment of ownership, as in the practice of raising one’s foot from the soil of the land one 
is selling and having the purchaser step upon the same soil.*° 


3. Syria and Phoenicia. In Syro-Phoenicia, too, we find the same cluster of ideas. At 
Ugarit a god’s feet were considered symbols of divine sovereignty, before which others 
would bow.*’ There is also evidence of a footstool associated with the throne.*® Espe- 
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cially informative is the text in which ‘Attar 1s invited to sit on the throne of Alıyan 
Baal, but his feet do not reach the footstool and his head does not reach the top of the 
throne.*? Since the god cannot fill the throne of Baal, he must abdicate.*° 

The tauromorphic animals that kill Baal by tearing him apart attack his feet.>! 
"Anat’s feet tremble in panic when she sees the messengers of Baal.?? But she can also 
jump for joy with her feet.°? 

Feet function as an instrument of rapid locomotion when Aliyan Baal sends word to 
“Anat that her feet may rush to him.>* 

The foot as a symbol of oppression appears in the statement that the poor (dl) “are 
trampled (tš) underfoot.”? 

The similarity of Ugaritic poetry to Hebrew poetry is clear in their use of equivalent 
combinations. For example, p’'n, “foot,” appears with pnm, “face,”>° and pnt, “cor- 
ner.”>’ The idiom “his leg bespeaks hostility”>* represents a parallel to Prov. 6:13. 

In Phoenician and Punic, too, the foot symbolized sovereignty. A votive offering is 
placed “under the feet” of Baal-Shamem as a memorial of the donor.?? In an inscription 
from Karatepe, Azitawada says that he has placed the leaders of gangs beneath his 
feet. 

We also find ritual regulations stipulating that the feet of a sacrificial animals belong 
to the one who offers the sacrifice.®! 

The “foot” is used figuratively in an inscription that describes the renovation of a 
“sacrificial site with feet.”©- 

The cover of a pyxis from Minet el-Beda has an ivory relief depicting an enthroned 
goddess with her feet on a pediment stylized like a mountain, which thus serves as her 
footstool.® 


Il. OT. 
|. Literal Usage. The noun regel denotes the foot as the bodily organ of a human or 
animal. Gen. 8:9 says that the dove found no place to set the sole (kap) of its foot (cf. 


48. KTU, 1.6, Ill, 15; 1.17, I, 11. 

49. KTU, 1.6, I, 58ff. 

50. Keel, Jahwe-Visionen, 35. 

51. KTU, 1.12, Uf, 33. 

52. KTU, 1.3, Ill, 32. 

53. KTU, 1.4, V, 21. 

54. KTU, 1.3, Ill, 19; cf. 1.12, I, 40. 
55. KTU, 1.16, V1, 48; > MI, 213. 

56. KTU, 1.3, III, 32-34; 1.4, II, 16-18; 1.10, I, 17-18; cf. Ps. 57:7(6). 
57. KTU, 1.3, TI, 32-34; cf. Prov. 7:12. 
58. KTU, 1.101, 6. 

59. KAI, 80.1. 

60. KAI, 26A.1.16. 
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Dt. 28:65). The Israelites are to eat the Passover lamb with their sandals on their feet 
(Ex. 12:11). 

Feet are a means of locomotion. Israel goes on foot (b*rag/ay) through the territory of 
Edom (Nu. 20:19: Dt. 2:28). According to the Song of Deborah, Barak was “sent” (57h 
pual) on foot™ into the valley (Jgs. 5:15). The movement involved can be violent. The 
soles of the priests’ feet tear loose (mtg niphal) from the muddy riverbed to rest on the 
dry shore (Josh. 4:18). Sisera flees on foot (Jgs. 4:15,17). On his hands and feet, Jona- 
than climbs up to the Philistine outpost (1 S. 14:13). Comparison to an animal is vivid: 
Asahel was as swift (qal) of foot as a wild gazelle (2 S. 2:18; cf. Am. 2:15). Great speed 
may also be expressed by saying that someone’s feet scarcely touch the path (Isa. 
41:3). To send (s/h piel) an animal’s foot away means to let it range freely (Isa. 
32:20). The feet as a means of locomotion make a sound (gôl, 1 K. 14:6; 2 K. 6:32). 

The foot is the part of the body that steps or stands on the ground. An overly refined 
woman is described as never venturing to set (ysg hiphil) the sole of her foot on the 
ground (Dt. 28:56). The soles of the feet of the priests who are bearing the ark rest 
(nwh) in the water of the Jordan (Josh. 3:13; cf. 3:15; 4:3,9; also Isa. 66:1). “Without 
foot” (Job 28:4; possibly a gloss®’), i.e., without using their feet, describes miners sus- 
pended in their safety ropes.™ 

The place where someone is staying can be paraphrased as “the place where his foot 
is” (1 S. 23:22). A person setting out lifts (ms) his feet (Gen. 29:1). 

“To rise up or stand on one's feet” (qwm/md ‘al-raglayim) can refer simply to the 
act of standing up, e.g., to begin speaking (1 Ch. 28:2); but it can also mean that some- 
one comes back to life (2 K. 13:21; Ezk. 37:10; cf. Ezk. 2:1-2; 3:24). Conversely, the 
expression “while they are still on their feet” (Zec. 14:12) means “while they are still 
alive.” The statement that Jacob “drew (’sp) his feet up into the bed” (Gen. 49:33) 
means that he deliberately lay down to die. 

Feet are also used for work. Egypt is a land where the soil is irrigated by foot, i.e., 
artificially (Dt. 11:10). The expression probably refers to a foot-powered sakieh or 
shadoof, not simply the use of the foot to open irrigation ditches.” Gen. 41:44 uses the 
idiom “lift up [rwm hiphil] hand or foot” to include all forms of activity. This expres- 
sion reflects a legal practice similar to the Roman vindicatio. “The fact that no one in 
Egypt can lift up hand or foot without Joseph can describe his authority over the 
land”?! 


64. F. J. Helfmeyer, Die Nachfolge Gottes im AT. BBB 29 (1968), 76, interprets the expression 
in the sense of following a leader’s orders. 

65. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja. BK XV1 (1989), 106, 121-22. 

66. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 28-39 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 2002), 263; for a different inter- 
pretation see AuS, I, 239: sending to work. 

67. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT XVI (71989), 391. 

68. Ibid., 397. 

69. K. Elliger, Sacharja. ATD XXV (71985), 184. 

70. AuS, II, 230, 238. 

71. C. Westermann, Genesis 37-50 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1986), 96, citing Z. W. Falk, 
JSS 12 (1967) 243-44. 
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Ezekiel is ordered to stamp (rq‘) his foot (Ezk. 6:11; cf. 25:6).’* “The mere act of 
stamping one’s foot... . is in itself a gesture of self-assertion and triumph.’’?> See also 
Ezk. 32:2;7* 34:18-19; Job 39:15. 

As the lowest part of the human body, the feet come in contact with the dirt and dust of 
the street. They are therefore washed upon entering a house (2 S. 11:8; Cant. 5:3). Simi- 
larly, guests are immediately offered water to wash their feet (Gen. 18:4; 19:2; 24:32; 
43:24; Jgs. 19:21; cf. 1 S. 25:41). When a person is slain, the killer gets the victim’s 
blood on his sandals and therefore also on his feet (1 K. 2:5). Since the feet are a point of 
contact with the unclean environment, ’® priests must wash their feet before beginning 
their duties (Ex. 30:19,21; 40:31 — probably as a substitute for an immersed bath).’’ Feet 
and legs can also be made unclean from above, e.g., by afterbirth (si/ya, Dt. 28:57). Urine 
is therefore called “foot water” (2 K. 18:27 Q par. Isa. 36:12 Q). On this basis, Nicol in- 
terprets Dt. 11:10 as an ironic allusion to the size of the Israelite territory in Egypt, which 
was so small that a man could irrigate all the land he possessed by urinating on it.’® Defe- 
cation is referred to euphemistically as “covering the feet” (skk hiphil, Jgs. 3:24; 1 S. 
24:4[3]).’? Because such a zone of uncleanness attracts unclean spirits, the high priest 
wears apotropaic bells on the hem of his robe (Ex. 28:33-35; 39:25-26; Sir. 45:9).8° 

This usage also explains the euphemistic use of regel for the genitalia (Ex. 4:25; Isa. 
7:20).8! In Ezk. 16:25 “spreading the legs” (pSq piel) describes sexual provocation on 
the part of a promiscuous woman. 

The custom of removing one’s sandals before stepping onto holy ground (Ex. 3:5; 
Josh. 5:15) is accounted for by the vulnerability of sandals to contact with the zone of 
uncleanness. The priests clearly perform their ministry barefoot; the description of the 
priestly vestments in Lev. 8 does not mention footwear.*? Since the realm of death is 
also numinous, rites of mourning include going barefoot (2 S. 15:30; Ezk. 24:17,23; 
Mic. 1:8) and not taking care of one’s feet (2 S. 19:25). Prisoners of war are made to go 
barefoot as a mark of degradation (Isa. 20:2-4).8 It has also been suggested that going 
barefoot in cultic contexts symbolizes nakedness by synecdoche.™ 

The particular proximity of the feet to the realm of the unclean is probably also the 
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reason why blood ıs applied to the big toe of the right foot when a priest is ordained 
(Ex. 29:20; Lev. 8:23-24). The same ritual, with the addition of anointing, is used in the 
purification of someone who has been cured of leprosy (Lev. 14:14,17,25,28) — an 
abundance of blessings is described by the statement that someone bathes (rb/) his foot 
in oil (Dt. 33:24). 

Human well-being requires sound, healthy feet. For example, someone with a bro- 
ken foot (or leg) cannot be admitted to priestly office (Lev. 21:19). Meribaal is “crip- 
pled of foot” (n*keh raglayim, 2 S. 4:4), lame (psh niphal, 2 S. 4:4; pisséah, 2 S. 9:13; 
cf. 1 K. 15:23; 2 Ch. 16:12). Moses and Ezra describe Israel’s invulnerability during 
the wilderness years by saying that their foot (i.e., feet®>) did not swell (bsg, Dt. 8:4; 
Neh. 9:21). For other injuries or abnormalities that can affect the foot, see Nu. 22:25; 
2 S. 21:20; Prov. 6:28. 

The law of talion requires not only “eye for eye” but also “foot for foot” (Ex. 21:24; 
Dt. 19:21).8° 

Fettering the feet deprives people of their freedom (ngs, 2 S. 3:34; cf. Ps. 105:18 
[zh II piel]; Job 33:11). In Ps. 22:17(16), instead of kari, “like a lion,’ we should 
probably read a verb kärü (from krh IV), with the meaning “bind together, fetter.”87 
The psalmist thus laments that his enemies have bound his feet, have taken him cap- 
tive. Cutting off the hands and feet of slain enemies (gss piel) — probably as trophies 
of victory — is also attested (2 S. 4:12).38 

The whole human body is encompassed by the formula “from head to foot” (Lev. 
13:12). More common is the expression “from the sole of the foot to the crown of the 
head” (Dt. 28:35; 2 S. 14:25; Job 2:7) or “to the head” (Isa. 1:6). When the seraphim in 
Isa. 6:2 cover their feet with two of their wings, this is probably not a euphemism for 
their genitalia; they are to be thought of as covering themselves totally in the presence 
of the holy God.*? 

Animals, too, have feet. The laws defining which animals are clean and unclean 
speak of winged insects that have jointed legs (k*rd‘ayim) above their feet (Lev. 11:21), 
a reference to the hopping feet of locusts, as well as insects that move on four or more 
feet (vv. 23,42). The living creatures bearing God's throne in Ezekiel’s inaugural vision 
have straight legs; the soles of their feet resemble those of a calf and sparkle like bur- 
nished bronze (Ezk. 1:7).% The cherubim in the most holy place stand on their feet 
(2 Ch. 3:13). In Daniel’s vision of the four beasts, the first is described as having its 
wings plucked off so that it has to stand on two feet like a human being (Dnl. 7:4). The 
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removal of the beast’s wings is probably to be understood as symbolizing deprivation 
of power or as a parallel to the statement that it was given a human heart (NRSV 
“mind”). This humanization looks forward to v. 13 and suggests identification of the 
beast with the Neo-Babylonian Empire.?! 

The statue in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream has feet made partly of iron and partly of clay. 
The different materials suggest the division of the final worldwide empire into two parts, 
one hard, the other fragile.9* Idols, too, have feet, although polemic disparagement de- 
clares that they do not walk (Ps. 1 15:7; cf. Isa. 46:7; Jer. 10:5).?? The table for the bread of 
the Presence is described figuratively as having feet (Ex. 25:26; 37:13; NRSV “legs”), an 
expression that may well reflect theriomorphic decoration of the table’s legs. 


2. Figurative Usage. By synecdoche the feet can stand for the entire person. “When 
your feet enter the city” (1 K. 14:12) means “when you enter the city” (cf. Isa. 23:7; 
Ezk. 29:11; 32:13; Ps. 122:2). The feet of the Jerusalemites “run to evil” (Isa. 59:7; cf. 
Job 31:5; Prov. 1:16; 6:18). The feet of the strange woman do not stay at home (Prov. 
7:11) but go down to death (5:5). 

In Gen. 30:30 Jacob says to Laban: “Yahweh has blessed you /‘ragli.” This expres- 
sion probably means “after my time”; the moving foot symbolizes the passage of 
time.?* Wolff, however, interprets the expression as “according to the steps, or mea- 
sures, I took — the progress I brought about.” 

In Gen. 33:14 Jacob wants to lead on slowly (nhi hithpael) /regel of the cattle and 
the children, i.e., at their pace. Ex. 11:8 speaks of the people b‘raglayim of Moses, i.e., 
going in Moses’ footsteps, following him (cf. Jgs. 4:10; 8:5; 1 S. 25:27,42 [with /*]; 
2 S. 15:16-17,18 [BHS]; 1 K. 20:10; 2 K. 3:9).% 

Often regel is used metaphorically. Job says: “I was feet to the lame” (29:15), i.e., 
“he was their guide and helper, serving as the eyes and feet of the helpless.’ Isa. 52:7 
describes the feet of the messenger of peace as “beautiful” (n'h), referring not to their 
appearance but to the response they evoke (cf. Nah. 2:1): the messenger is the joyous 
herald of good news.?® We have here an example of “synthetic thinking, which by nam- 
ing the part of the body means its function”? — against the background of the prefer- 
ence of Hebrew thought for the concrete (cf. also Isa. 58:13; Jer. 2:25; 14:10).1% 

Prov. 4:26 cautions: “Keep straight [pls piel] the path of your feet.” Citing Akk. 
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the Psalter we find a later individualization of statements that originally dealt with a 
much broader realm,!” 

The psalmist avows that Yahweh’s word is a lantern to his feet (Ps. 119:105); it ıllu- 
minates his whole existence, so that he can see and recognize the path of his life and its 
goal. His foot stands on level ground (26:12); his entire being is anchored firmly. 
Yahweh's angels bear up the devout, so that they will not dash their foot against a stone 
and stumble (91:12; cf. 56:14[13]; 116:8; Prov. 3:23; 1 S. 2:9). Yahweh makes the feet 
of the king as swift as those of a deer (Ps. 18:34[33] par. 2 S. 22:34; cf. Hab. 3:19). The 
psalmist declares that Yahweh has set his feet in a broad place (Ps. 31:9[8]); “while sär 
denotes constriction, the affliction that chokes off life, hirhabtd is a term associated 
with the nomadic way of life (Gen. 26:22), conjuring up the expansive liberty of unlim- 
ited possibilities.’!!0 Yahweh has set the psalmist’s feet upon a rock (Ps. 40:3[2]). In 
contrast to the chaotic subterranean realm of the dead, bedrock (sela‘) is the “very es- 
sence of firmness and solidity.”!!! 

Job 13:27 is difficult. Fohrer derives rasém from aasim Il = smm = smm, “daub, 
paint, color,” and reads bassid, “with lime, plaster,” instead of bassad, “in the 
stocks.”!!2 He deletes v. 27b as a gloss from 33:1 1b and interprets hgh as a by-form of 
hqq, “incise.” Thus he arrives at the translation: “You daub my feet with lime and draw 
on the roots of my feet.”!!3 “It is as though he [God] daubed Job’s feet with bright lime 
so as to observe every single step, as though he drew Job’s footprints on the ground so 
as to trace his paths precisely.”!!4 


3. Symbolism. The symbolism of the foot has to do primarily with sovereignty and 
subjection.'!> According to Gen. 49:10, the ruler’s staff (m*hdqéq) shall not depart 
“from between” the feet of Judah; the reference is to “the staff of office or command of 
the tribal leader . . . , here standing for predominance in a group of tribes.”!'© The posi- 
tion of the staff between Judah's feet emphasizes its inherent symbolic power (cf. Jgs. 
5:27). In Jgs. 1:6-7 cutting off the thumbs and big toes (b*hdnét raglayim) of the de- 
feated kings symbolizes their loss of power. Victory and defeat are clearly signalized 
when Ps. 18:39(38) par. 2 S. 22:39 describes the enemy as falling under the feet of the 
king (cf. the similar formula “under the soles of his feet” in I K. 5:17[3]). Ps. 47:4(3) 
extends this originally royal prerogative to all Israel.!!’ According to Isa. 26:6, the ar- 
rogance of the lofty city is punished by being trampled (rms) by the feet of the lowly. 
Mal. 3:21 intensifies the symbolism, turning defeat into annihilation.'!® Annihilation is 
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2. marg‘lét. The noun marg*löt, “foot end, feet,” appears in Ruth 3:4,7,8,14; the sex- 

ual connotations of the expressions are unmistakable.'* Dnl. 10:6 describes the “feet” 
of the angel as gleaming like bronze. 
3. ragli. The noun raglit, “one on foot,” appears in Ex. 12:37 and Nu. 11:21. It refers 
to foot soldiers in Jgs. 20:2; 1 S. 4:10; 15:4; 2 S. 8:4; 10:6; 1 K. 20:29; 2 K. 13:7; 1 Ch. 
18:4; 19:18. The figurative question in Jer. 12:5 deserves special mention: “If you race 
with foot-runners and they have wearied (l'h) you, how will you compete with horses?” 
— lit.: “If you can’t carry out an easy assignment, what will happen when the hard 
ones come?”!45 


4. rgälim. The pl. r‘gdlim can mean “times,” alternating with pämim (Ex. 23:14; 
Nu. 22:28,32,33). 


V. Deuterocanonical Texts. Gk. pous denotes the foot in Tob. 6:2 (twice); 11:10; 
Jdt. 10:4; Sir. 26:18; 38:29,30; Bar. 6:17; 1 Mc. 5:48. 

In the context of polemic against idols, Wis. 15:15 states that the feet of idols are of 
no use for walking (cf. Bar. 6:25; Ps. 115:7).'1# 

In 1 Mc. 9:16 pois is used figuratively: the enemy troops turned and followed kata 
pödas, “in the footsteps,” of Judas, i.e., close behind. Wis. 9:16 says that only with 
great labor can one find what lies “before one’s feet” (NRSV “at hand”). Idols have be- 
come a snare for the feet of the foolish (Wis. 14:11). Sir. 6:24 admonishes disciples to 
put their feet into the fetters of instruction (but cf. 21:19 [LXX B]). Sir. 6:25 (= LXX 
6:36) urges disciples to let their feet wear out the doorstep of an intelligent person. A 
man’s footsteps reveal what kind of man he is (19:30 [LXX S?]). The foot of a fool 
rushes into a house, while an experienced person waits respectfully outside (21:22). In 
51:15 (LXX H”) the author avers that his foot has walked on the straight path. Finally, 
40:25 states that gold and silver provide a firm footing, but good counsel is esteemed 
more than either. Sir. 25:20 (H) uses a vivid simile: “A sandy ascent for the feet of the 
aged — such is a garrulous wife to a quiet husband”: both are equally tiresome. 

The symbolism of sovereignty and subjugation appears in Jdt. 2:7. In a similar vein, 
prostration is a gesture of subservience and homage (Jdt. 14:7; Est. 4:17d). Conversely, 
the text can state that the soles (ichnos) of the enemies’ feet will not be able to with- 
stand the Assyrians’ attack (Jdt. 6:4).!4’ In Sir. 4:28 (H; cf. 5:14 LXX), the gal of rägal 
appears with the meaning “slander.” 


VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. In 1QM 5:13 we find the form m“rüggelet, probably a pual 
ptcp. of rel with the meaning “sword belt.” 
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As a term for the “foot” of a human being or animal, regel appears in 1QM 6:12; 
1QSa 2:5; 11QT 48:4-5; 61:12; 1QS 6:13; 10:13. 

Closely connected with the metaphorical language of the Psalms are IQH 2:29; 
7:25 (cf. Ps. 26:12); 4:3 (cf. Ps. 40:3[2]); 7:2 (cf. Jer. 38:22); 8:34 (cf. Ps. 105:18); this 
last passage also uses a new expression: “There are no footfalls to the tread of my feet.” 
The foot as a symbol of sovereignty and subjugation appears in IQM 12:11; 19:3. 

In an interpretation of the saying concerning Judah in Gen. 49:10, 4QPatr 3 identi- 
fies the feet between which the ruler’s staff lies with the thousands of Israel. 

In the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, regel appears twice, in totally obscure con- 
texts (40403 1, 2:2: 4Q406 6, 3). 

We find rg/ in the Aramaic texts in 11QTgJob 12:1; 14:10; 22:5 (cf. Job 33:11); and 
in IQapGen 20:5, in the description of Sarai’s beauty. !48 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Distribution; 3. LXX. II. Legal Use. III. Narrative Use. IV. Nouns. 


I. 1. Etymology. The root rem appears in the OT as both verb and noun. It is found 
also in Akkadian and Ugaritic, as well as in Jewish Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic. In Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, and Syriac, its only meaning is “throw stones, 
stone”; in Arabic, however, it also means “curse,” the only meaning associated with the 
root in Ethiopic. The question of a relationship with Akk. ragämu, “cry out,’ and 
rigmu, “cry, voice,” must remain open. Possibly Ugar. rgm, “send,” and rgm(t), “mes- 
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Straumann, “Tod und Leben in der Gesetzesliteratur des Pentateuch” (diss., Bonn, 1969); R. de 
Vaux, Ancisr, I, esp. 159. 
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sage, report,” preserve the basic meaning of the root (“send forth”), which in Hebrew 
developed a specialized association with the object “stone.” 


2. Distribution. The root and its derivatives occur 19 times in the OT: 15 times as a 
verb in the gal, once each in the forms margemä (Prov. 26:8) and rigmätäm (Ps. 68:28 
[Eng. 27]), and twice as a proper name (1 Ch. 2:47; Zec. 7:2). Probably, though, the PN 
regem melek in Zec. 7:2 and the hapax legomenon rigmätäm in Ps. 68:28(27) should be 
emended: the former (with Syr.) to rab mag hammelek' and the latter to rab m“tim.? 

Except in Lev. 24:14,16, the verb is always associated with the noun eben, “stone,” 
in the singular or plural, either in the accusative or linked with the prep. b“. In contrast 
to the OT synonym — >PO sägal, rägam occurs almost exclusively in exilic and 
postexilic texts. 


3. LXX. The LXX translates the verb with lithobolein except in Nu. 14:10, which 
uses katalithobolein. The noun marg&mä is translated with sphendoné, “sling,” which 
suggests a similar translation of the hapax legomenon in Prov. 26:8. 


II. Legal Use. The verb is used in the context of legal ordinances in Lev. 20:2,27; 
24:14,16,23; Nu. 15:35-36; Dt. 21:21 (cf. LIQT 64:5). Here it denotes more precisely 
the means of execution provided for capital punishment of certain offenses: blasphemy 
(Lev. 24:14,16,23), desecration of the sabbath (Nu. 15:35-36), the sacrifice of children 
to Moloch (Lev. 20:2), soothsaying (Lev. 20:27), and rebellion against one’s parents 
(Dt. 21:21). In many instances the requirement of stoning is preceded by the customary 
death-sentence formula möt yümät (Lev. 20:2,27; 24:16; Nu. 15:35). Sometimes the 
text explicitly mentions the resulting death (Nu. 15:36; Dt. 21:21; Lev. 24:23 [Syr.]). 
The condemned individual was taken outside the camp or village, the witnesses for the 
prosecution laid their hands on his head (Lev. 24:14), and then the people present 
hurled stones until the victim died. This procedure also lent expression to the collective 
nature of the punishment. As a further mark of dishonor and as a deterrent, the corpse 
might be hung on a tree; but it had to be removed before nightfall to keep the land from 
becoming ritually defiled (Dt. 21:22-23).* 


III. Narrative Use. The use of rägam in narrative texts is entirely consonant with 
its use in legal contexts. Here too the subject is always stoning by a crowd as an in- 
tended or actual means of execution. In this context, however, one must distinguish be- 
tween the stoning demanded by a particular ordinance and simple lynch law. By refus- 
ing to carry out the ban totally (Josh. 7:25), Achan disobeys a legal requirement; 
similarly, an adulteress transgresses a specific law (Ezk. 16:40; 23:47). But the 
stonings of Adoniram (1 K. 12:18; 2 Ch. 10:18) and Zechariah son of Jehoiada (2 Ch. 


i. E. Sellin, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch. KAT XII (1929-1930), 528; cf. BHS. 
2. H. Gunkel, Psalmen. HKAT 11/2 (71968), 291. 

3. ©. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 306-7, 311. 
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24:21) are simply emotional responses without any legal basis. Neither is there any le- 
gal basis for the threat of the disenchanted Israelites to stone Joshua and Caleb (Nu. 
14:10), which in the event was not carried out. 


IV. Nouns. As the LXX and Plöger suggest,5 the noun margémd, preceded by ‘eben 
(Prov. 26:8), refers to a sling used as a weapon; it thus incorporates the basic meaning 
of the root: “send forth, hurl.” The maxim in Prov. 26:8 uses the image of a stone bound 
tightly in a sling to represent the irrationality of honoring a fool. 

The basic meaning of the root is probably also present in the nominal derivatives regem, 
used as a proper name (1 Ch. 2:47), referring to a person or village in Calebite territory. 

Schunck 


5. Plöger, BK XVII, 306-7, 311. 
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I. Etymology. II. Semantic Field. IH. Usage. IV. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. The etymological problems associated with the Biblical Hebrew 


noun rega’, “moment, brief space of time,” occasionally “rest,” have found no defini- 


tive solution. Earlier scholars sought to distinguish two or even three distinct roots rg“ 
in Biblical Hebrew;! most scholars today are inclined to identify only a single root rg“. 


_ rega’. J. Barr, Biblical Words for Time. SBT 1/33 (71969): H. Brunner, “Zum Zeitbegriff der 
Agypter,” Studium Generale 8 (1955) 584-90; D. Daube, The Sudden in the Scriptures (Leiden, 
1964); G. Harder, “orrovdatw,” TDNT, VIL, 559-68; S. Herrmann, Time and History (Eng. trans. 
Nashville, 1981); L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibelwörterbuch,” VT 8 
(1958) 161-215, esp. 202-3; C. von Orelli, Die hebräischen Synonyma der Zeit und Ewigkeit 
genetisch und sprachvergleichend dargestellt (Leipzig, 1871); E. Otto, “Altägyptische 
Zeitvorstellungen und Zeitbegriffe,” Die Welt als Geschichte 14 (1954) 135-48; M. Perani, “Rili- 
evi sulla terminologia temporale nel libro di Giobbe,” Henoch 5 (1983) 1-20; G. Robinson, “The 
Idea of Rest in the OT and the Search for the Basic Character of the Sabbath,” ZAW 92 (1980) 32- 
42, esp. 33, 41. 
— NY ‘et; > DNND pit’ dm. 


1. For two see, e.g., GesB, 745-46; for three, e.g., BDB, 920-21. 
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1971), 332-33. 
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Suggested cognates include above all Arab. raga‘a, “return,” and Eth. rag‘a, “come to- 
gether, contract,’* and occasionally a metathesis of Arab. ra‘aga, “disturb,” VII “do in 
haste.”> To all appearances, most OT occurrences can be derived from the concrete no- 
tion of a “blink of an eye” (cf. esp. the Arab. expression ka-rag‘ al-basar, “in the twin- 
kling of an eye”). The noun thus appears comparable in meaning to Egyp. ‘n.t, “mo- 
ment,” which is actually written with the hieroglyph for “eye.” 

In the OT the root rg” appears not only in the nominal derivatives rega“ (22 times), 
*rdgéa, “living quietly” (Ps. 35:20), margéa’, “rest” (Jer. 6:16), and margé’d, “rest” 
(Isa. 28:12), but also as a verb: in the gal, “still” (Job 26:12; Isa. 51:15 par. Jer. 31:35 
[according to some, e.g., NRSV: “stir up”]); in the niphal, “be quiet” (Jer. 47:6), rarely 
“harden” (of skin); in the hiphil, “be at rest, live quietly” (Dt. 28:65; Isa. 34:14; Sir. 
36:31) or “cause to rest” (Isa. 51:4; Jer. 31:2; 50:34), but also “do in a moment,” pre- 
sumably denominatively from rega‘ (Jer. 49:19 par. 50:44; Prov. 12:19; cf. Job 20:5). 
The verb räga" survives in rabbinic literature, as well as the nouns margdé‘4 (= Biblical 
Heb. margé’d) and rega’.® There we also find Aram. rig‘@/rig‘d (= Heb. rega’). 


II. Semantic Field. In OT Hebrew, rega’ normally means “moment” (e.g., Ex. 33:5) 
or “in a moment, suddenly” (Isa. 47:9; cf. lirgāîm, “every moment”). Consequently it 
can a mean a “short length of time” in general (e.g., Isa. 54:8; Jer. 18:7ff.). Only in one 
passage may it mean “rest, peace” (Job 21:13). 

In the context of OT temporal terminology,’ rega“ is not among the relatively gen- 
eral words such as > TY mé‘éd, “appointed time, date,” “festival,” and > NY ‘er, 
“(point in) time, occasion, period, time”; cf. also * Open, “proper time” (Prov. 25:11); 
*Siin, “beginning” (Prov. 20:20 Q; cj. 7:9); z°man, “proper time, hour” (Eccl. 3:1; Est. 
9:27,31; Neh. 2:6; Sir. 43:7); also Biblical Aram. zman (11 times) and ‘idddn, “(ap- 
pointed) time.” Neither is it among the expressions that denote a specific point in the 
flow of time, e.g., > MANR ‘ah*rit, “end, terminus; future”; > 79 ‘ad, “enduring fu- 
ture”; > 0719 ‘Glam, “long duration, endurance”; > DT? qedem, “ancient time, 
aforetime”; > YP ges, “end, end time”; and > WR rd’s, “beginning.” Like Biblical 
Heb. peta’, “moment” (Nu. 6:9; 35:22; Isa. 29:5; 30:13; Hab. 2:7; Prov. 6:15; 29:1),!° 
and its probable derivative > OXNS5 pit’öm,!! as well as Biblical Aram. saa, “moment, 
short time”!? (Dnl. 3:6,15; 4:16,30 (Eng. 19,33]; 5:5), rega“ denotes the briefest possi- 
ble period of time: the “moment” that arrives suddenly and vanishes instantly (cf. the 
two Egyptian terms for “moment”: one means lit. the “twinkling of an eye”; the other 
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refers to the time it takes a hippopotamus to surface for air'>). This explains why rega’, 
like pit’6m and peta’, can also be used adverbially in the sense of “suddenly” (cf. also 
m*hérd, “hastily”).'* 


HMI. Usage. Like > ORNS pir’öm and peta’, rega` occurs primarily in the Prophets (3 
times each in Isa. 40-55 and Jeremiah, twice each in Isa. 1-39 and Ezekiel) and wis- 
dom literature (4 times in Job, once in Lamentations); it also occurs 3 times in Psalms, 
twice in Numbers, and once each in Exodus and Ezra. 

In most cases, as Daube has shown, the events qualified by rega’ are negative, 
threatening, or baleful in nature; they affect either God’s enemies, the enemies of 
God's people, or sinful Israel, collectively or individually. In a few instances, though, 
rega occurs in positive contexts. 

The OT statements about sudden events in human life or the history of a people are 
strongly shaped by a combination of sapiential experience and faith in God. Experi- 
ence shows that everything can be turned upside down in an instant, just as human life 
bears the stamp of its brief duration. But the fugitive nature of human existence is com- 
bined with a knowledge of being watched in every detail and at every moment by the 
Creator, the God of Israel, present and active. Job expresses this sense perfectly: “What 
are human beings, that you make so much of them, that you set your mind on them, 
visit them every morning, test them every moment (lirgä’im)?” (Job 7:17-18). There- 
fore the exulting of the wicked is short (miggdréb), and the joy of the godless is but for 
a moment (“dé-rdga’, 20:5); they go down to Sheol suddenly (b*rega’, 21:13; or: “in 
peace”). But the same fate awaits all, even the mighty: “In a moment (rega’) they die, at 
midnight the people are shaken and pass away, and the mighty are taken away by no 
human hand. For his eyes are upon the ways of mortals, and he sees all their steps” 
(34:20-21). The paradigmatic example is sinful Sodom, “which was overthrown in a 
moment (k“mö-räga'), though no hand was laid upon it” (Lam. 4:6). 

This same perspective pervades OT prophecy. Jeremiah summarizes this observa- 
tion in an oracle: “At one moment (rega’) I may declare concerning a nation or a king- 
dom, that I will pluck up and break down and destroy it. . .. And at another moment 
(rega’) | may declare concerning a nation or a kingdom that I will build and plant it” 
(Jer. 18:7,9). But Yahweh retains his sovereign power to transform the threat or prom- 
ise into its Opposite, because his eye is always on his people. For example, the Isaiah 
Apocalypse declares that Yahweh is merciful to his people Israel: when Yahweh's 
wrath comes upon his people, they are to go into hiding “for a little while” (kim‘at- 
rega’), until the wrath is past (Isa. 26:20). Fundamentally, Israel remains Yahweh's 
pleasant vineyard, which he waters every moment (lirgä’im) and guards night and day 
(27:3). 

In the visions of Jeremiah against Judah, it is revealed that the whole land is to be 
laid waste: “Suddenly (pit’öm) my tents are destroyed, my curtains in a moment 
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(rega‘)” (Jer. 4:20). Ezk. 26:1-21 threatens that, with the fall of Tyre, all the princes of 
the coastlands shall step down from their thrones: “they shall tremble every moment 
(lirgä’im)” (v. 16; or: “tremble in agitation”!>); the fate of Egypt also makes many peo- 
ples and their kings “tremble every moment (/irgd‘im)” (32:10). 

In the exilic period Deutero-Isaiah sees it as a visionary certainty that disaster will 
soon befall Babylon, “in a moment, on the same day” (rega* b*yém 'ehäd, Isa. 47:9). 
But whereas disaster befalls Babylon suddenly and conclusively, Yahweh has aban- 
doned his people only “for a brief moment” (b‘rega* gätön) and hidden his face from 
them only for a “moment” (rega‘) (54:7-8); he will soon restore them in his great com- 
passion. 

In the context of the pre-P Sinai narrative (Ex. 19-24; 32-34),!6 we find Yahweh de- 
scribing Israel as a stiff-necked people: “If for a single moment (rega® ‘ehdd) I should 
go up among you, I would consume you” (Ex. 33:5). And the story of Korah’s rebellion 
(Nu. 16-17) twice describes how Yahweh suddenly (k*raga‘) consumes his enemies: 
first Korah and his supporters (16:21), then the murmuring congregation of Israel 
(17:10 [16:45]). 

Similar observations have left their mark on the Psalms. Ps. 6:11(10) declares that 
all who have been afflicting the oppressed “shall be put to shame in a moment (rg‘).”!7 
In Ps. 30 the psalmist affirms that Yahweh’s anger lasts but for a moment (v. 6[5])'? — 
or is rega’ (read rögez?) here an antonym to hayyim in the sense of “a (happy) life,” i.e., 
“anxiety” or the like? According to Ps. 73, an autobiographically stylized didactic 
poem, the wicked! are destroyed in a moment (k*rdga‘) (v. 19). 

Using the term in a positive sense, Ezra affirms that “now, for a brief moment” 
(w“attä kim‘at-rega’) Yahweh has shown favor to his people Israel, by vouchsafing 
them the overwhelming experience of rebuilding the temple under the protection of the 
Persian Empire (Ezr. 9:8). 


IV. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX translates the noun rega‘ in a variety of 
ways: spoudé (Lam. 4:6),2° péras (Jer. 18:7,9), did tächous (Ps. 6:11[10]), but also 
andpausis (Job 7:18; 21:13); it translates k*raga‘ with eis hápax (Nu. 16:21,45[17:10]) 
and kim‘af-rega’ with mikrön höson höson (Isa. 26:20). 

The noun rega‘ has not been found in the Dead Sea Scrolls; the verb rg’ hiphil, “dis- 
turb,” appears in 4Q184 1,12. 

Kronholm 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. LXX. II. Meaning: 1. Lexical Field; 2. Secular Usage; 3. 
Religious Usage; 4. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. The root rdh is Common Semitic. It appears in Akkadian (redü and 
radädu, “pursue”'), Syriac (rd’), Arabic (rdy), Aramaic (rd’ or rdy?), and Hebrew. The 
root rdd is thought to be related; it occurs in Jewish Aramaic and Modern Hebrew as 
well as in Biblical Hebrew. A root rd? or drd* occurs in one Ugaritic text;? whether it 
has anything to do with our root is not clear. 


2. Occurrences. The verb rädä occurs 27 times in the OT. The lexicons distinguish 
two roots: rdh I, “rule,” with 24 occurrences, and rdh II, “take, seize,” with 3. In addi- 
tion, the root rd appears 3 times in the OT. There are also 4 occurrences of rdh and 2 of 
rdd in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The distribution of occurrences among the individual 
books and groups of books reveals no particular concentration: rdh I: Genesis 2, Leviti- 
cus 4, Numbers and Deuteronomy 1 each, 1 Kings 3, Isaiah 3, Ezekiel 2, Joel 1, Psalms 
4, Lamentations, Nehemiah, and 2 Chronicles | each; rdh II: Judges 2, Jeremiah 1; rdd: 
l each in | Kings, Isaiah, and Psalms. 


3. LXX. The translations used by the LXX are so varied that they themselves illumi- 
nate the problems involved in semantic analysis: there are 4 occurrences of drchein 
(Gen. 1:26,28; 1 K. 5:4[Eng. 4:24]) or katärchein (Neh. 9:28); the translation kyrieuein 
(Isa. 14:2) or katakyrieuein (Ps. 49:15[ 14]; 72:8; 110:2) also occurs 4 times. Then there 
are 3 occurrences of katateinein (Lev. 25:43,46,56) and | of didkein (Lev. 26:17) and 
the related ergodiöktein (2 Ch. 8:10). Other translations appear only once: ékstasis (Ps. 
68:28[27]), exegeirein (Nu. 24:19), existänai (Isa. 41:2); epikratein (1 K. 9:23); 
epistätes (1 K. 5:30[16]), katägein (Lam. 1:13), katergäzesthai (Ezk. 34:4), paiein (Isa. 


rida. B. S. Childs, OT Theology in a Canonical Context (Philadelphia, 1986); K. Koch, “Ge- 
staltet die Erde, doch heget das Leben!” “Wenn nicht jetzt, wann dann?” FS H.-J. Kraus 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1983), 23-36; N. Lohfink, ““Macht euch die Erde untertan!’” Orientierung 
38 (1974) 137-42; idem, “Growth,” Great Themes from the OT (Eng. trans. Edinburgh, 1982), 
167-82: G. von Rad, TRAT, 1 (1969); G. Rinaldi, “rdh (rd’),” BeO 21 (1979) 78; W. H. Schmidt, 
Die Schöpfungsgeschichte der Priesterschrift. WMANT 17 (71967); H. Wildberger, “Das Abbild 
Gottes,” Jahwe und sein Volk. GSAT. ThB 66 (1979), 110-45 (repr. from TZ 21 [1965] 245-59, 
481-501): H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of the OT (Eng. trans. Philadelphia, 1974); W. Zimmerli, 
Grundriss der alttestamentlichen Theologie. TW 3 (*1985). 
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14:6), paradidönai (Dt. 20:20), patein (Joel 4:13[3:13]), and plefén (Ezk. 29:15). In 
Ps. 68:28(27) the translation “in ecstasy” gives the impression that the LXX has inter- 
preted the text very differently. In the case of katägein and possibly exegeirein, the 
LXX appears to have read the root yrd, and in the case of extstémi, the hiphil of Ard. 
The LXX translates rdh II with exairein (Jgs. 14:9 [twice]) and epikratein (Jer. 5:31). 
For rdd it uses epakotiein (Isa. 45:1), katabainein (1 K. 6:32), and hypotithénai (Ps. 144:2). 


II. Meaning. 

l. Lexical Field. Jgs. 14:9 uses the root rdh II twice in connection with the honey 
that Samson finds in the body of the lion and “removes.” The occurrence in Jer. 5:3] 
more likely involves rdh I. 

To approach the question of the semantic content of the root rdh I with great cau- 
tion, we shall first examine its grammatical relationships. First, we observe that rdh 
usually has a personal subject; it therefore denotes an action performed by a human 
agent. The subject may be the priests (Jer. 5:31), an alien, an Israelite, or all Israel (Lev. 
25:43,46,53; Dt. 20:20; Isa. 14:2), a supervisor (1 K. 5:30[16]; 9:23; 2 Chr. 8:10), the 
tribe of Benjamin (Ps. 68:28[27]), or Egypt (Ezk. 29:15). Other subjects include shep- 
herds (Ezk. 34:4), enemies (Neh. 9:28; Lev. 26:17), and human beings in general (Joel 
4:13[3:13]), as well as the king of Israel (Ps. 72:8; 110:2) or of Babylon (Isa. 14:6), 
Cyrus (Isa. 41:2), and the ruler out of Jacob (Nu. 24:19). Ps. 49:15(14) speaks figura- 
tively of personified death and its dominion. 

The answer to the question of the object of this human action is equally clear: in the vast 
majority of cases, the objects are human individuals or groups: nations (Isa. 14:2,6; 45:1; 
Ezk. 29:15; Ps. 144:2) or their kings (Isa. 41:2), enemies (Ps. 110:2; cf. Nu. 24:19), Israel 
(Lev. 26:17; 1 K. 5:30[16]; 9:23; 2 Ch. 8:10), tribes (Ps. 68:28[27]), the city of Jerusalem 
(Lam. 1:13), an enemy city (Dt. 20:20), or an enslaved debtor (Lev. 25:43,46,53). This us- 
age does not differ when Ps. 72:8 describes a dominion “from sea to sea” and 1 K. 
5:4(4:24) speaks of “all.” Only two texts diverge: in Joel 4:13(3:13) the object of rdh is the 
winepress; in Gen. 1:26,28, it 1s the (earth and) the whole animal kingdom. 

The OT provides no explicit synonyms (but cf. ms/*), and so there is no help from 
this source. Only a few associated expressions provide hints concerning the semantic 
content of rdh. In Ps. 110:2 the statement that Yahweh will send ($/h) the scepter of the 
king forth from Zion is associated with a command to the king to begin his rdh activity 
in the midst of his foes. This verse is related semantically to v. 1, which speaks of lay- 
ing the king’s enemies at his feet. Our verse goes on to speak of the dominion of the 
king of Jerusalem over the hostile nations. Ps. 72:8 is similar: the king’s rdh activity 
extends from sea to sea and from the River to the ends of the earth; as a consequence 
his foes bow down before him and lick the dust (v. 9). This text, too, deals with the do- 
minion of the Jerusalem king over the nations of the contemporary world. Our verb 
thus expresses such royal dominion over foreign or hostile nations. Lam. 1:13 also falls 
into this category. Vv. 13-15 describe the distress of Jerusalem; Yahweh has sent (s/h) 
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fire from on high and thus “dominated” the city, chastising, punishing, devastating it as 
though it were an enemy. The image of feet caught in a net (v. 13b) further reinforces 
the statement. Here, as in Ps. 110:2, rdh is the result of s/h; the consequences of such 
“dominion” are highly disagreeable for those affected. 

Here it is appropriate to discuss a special problem associated with the root rdh. In Lam. 
1:13 the LXX translates the word wayyirdennä with katégagen auto, a translation that sug- 
gests a form of the root yrd;’ following this lead, Weiser reads the hiphil of yrd: “from on 
high he sent fire, he made it go down into my bones.”® Although this emendation is not per- 
suasive, it does illustrate a remarkable tendency in the OT to confuse the roots rdh I (and 
II), rdd, and yrd. As regards rdd, in 1 K. 6:32 (as Noth has shown?) we are dealing with a 
technical term describing the overlaying of the cherubim and palm trees with hammered 
gold; the vocalization wayydred could also be interpreted as a hiphil form from réd. Isa. 
45:1 says of Cyrus that Yahweh has grasped him by the right hand to “cast down” nations 
and open doors before him. The infinitive construct is /frad. Elliger comments: “The vo- 
calızatıon is unusual. The form probably represents the qal infinitive construct of rdd... ; 
it can hardly be the hiphil infinitive construct of yrd..., as Wellhausen proposed.”!? Since 
the obj. göyim is characteristic of rdh, that verb should also be considered. 

As to the similarities of rdh to the root yrd, the vocalization r‘déh in Ps. 110:2, r*di 
in Joel 4:13(3:13), and yard in Isa. 41:2 are entirely consonant with derivation from 
yrd; similarly, w“örid in Isa. 10:13 is clearly the hiphil of yrd, and does not need to be 
emended to wä’erd:!! “I [the king of Babylon] have brought down those who sat on 
thrones.” The lexical field of the context, however, suggests rdh in Ps. 110:2: “Rule in 
the midst of your foes.” 

The two remaining texts are difficult. The reading of 1QIs* for Isa. 41:2 is yörid; 
Elliger described the MT form yrd as a hiphil of yrd apocopated for no apparent reason: 
“he [Cyrus] brings down kings.”!* The other possibility, requiring just a slight alter- 
ation of the vocalization to yäröd, is derivation from rdd: “he subjugates.”!3 In Joel 
4:13(3:13) Rudolph finds rdd, the Vulg. yrd.!* And the expression yirdü ‘al-y‘déhem in 
Jer. 5:31 could mean either “the priests rule by their own authority” or “the priests 
stand alongside them [the prophets].”!° 


2. Secular Usage. In order to establish as solid a basis as possible, our analysis of 
secular usage will begin where most of the texts using rdh appear to be concentrated: 


7. See BHS. 

8. A. Weiser, Klagelieder. ATD XVI/2 (71992), 309; cf. NRSV. 

9, M. Noth, Könige. BK IX/1 (1983), 102. 

10. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja. BK XV (1989), 481. 

Il. As proposed by H. Torczyner, Die Bundeslade und die Anfänge der Religion Israels 
(Berlin, 1930), 19-20; cf. KBL*, 875. 

12. Elliger, BK XI/1, 106. 

13. Ewald, Duhm, Volz, and also Westermann (cited by Elliger). 

14. W. Rudolph, Joel, KAT XIIV/2 (1971), 78. 

15. See, for the former, A. Weiser, Jeremia 1-25. ATD XX (1981), 43; for the latter, Zürcner 
Bibel; cf. NRSV; for other possibilities see W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT XII (1968), 42. 
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statements concerning kings.'® In these contexts rdh is usually constructed with b”. We 
are told that Solomon “had dominion over all the region west of the Euphrates” (1 K. 
5:4[4:24]). One way in which Yahweh gives assistance to his agent is to “cast down na- 
tions before him and rule over kings” (Isa. 41:2, rdh with acc.). In a political dirge 
taunting the king of Babylon, his tyranny is described by the statement: “he struck the 
peoples in wrath and ruled the nations in anger” (Isa. 14:6). When Egypt’s fortunes are 
restored, the Egyptians will dwell once more in their land, but without oppressing other 
peoples; for “I will make them so small that they will never again rule over the nations” 
(Ezk. 29:15). With its summons to the king to “rule in the midst of [his] foes,” Ps. 
110:2 reflects this usage, as does Ps. 72:8 with its promise that Solomon will “have do- 
minion from sea to sea.” These texts reflect the ideal of the universal dominion of the 
Davidides;!’ Nu. 24:19 looks forward to one out of Jacob who will have dominion over 
his enemies and destroy those who have escaped from the cities. 

The prominent role of the root rdh in royal language explains both the use of the 
root for all kinds of supremacy and its frequent association with acts of violence, 
linked in part with the motif of anger: the superintendency of Solomon’s chief supervi- 
sors is described as dominion over the people (1 K. 5:30[16]; 9:23; 2 Ch. 8:10: in each 
instance rdh with b*). The Dtn law governing war speaks of the military conquest of a 
city (Dt. 20:20, rdh with suf.). And the wickedness of the Israelites had the historical 
consequence that Yahweh abandoned them to the hands of their enemies, who had do- 
minion over them (Neh. 9:28, rdh with b*). The meaning of “the upright will have do- 
minion of them [rdh with b°] in the morning” (Ps. 49:15[14]) remains unclear. 

The observation that a king’s dominion over the nations, like any kind of dominion 
over individuals or groups, can involve the use of force finds various forms of expres- 
sion. The curses concluding the Holiness Code include a reference to the military de- 
feat of the Israelites: their foes will rule over them and put them to flight (Lev. 26:17, 
rdh with b*). In Isa. 14:6 the striking of the peoples and the ruling of the nations are 
linked with the wrath (‘ebrä) and anger (‘ap) of the Babylonian king. And Ezekiel ac- 
cuses the wicked shepherds of ruling with force (b*hozgä) and harshness (b’pärek) in- 
stead of caring for the weak and sick and seeking the strayed and lost (Ezk. 34:4). 

The Ezekiel passage, however, probably suggests that dominion does not inherently 
require force, because the wicked shepherd is contrasted with the good shepherd, who 
exercises his dominion for the benefit of the flock. This contrast implies that the exer- 
cise of dominion does not automatically involve the use of force in every case. Proba- 
bly this principle also underlies Ps. 68:28(27), which calls Benjamin, though the youn- 
gest, “their ruler,” alluding to the early dominance of the tribe of Benjamin over other 
Israelite tribes, a situation possibly reflected also in Jgs. 5:14 as well as in the time of 
Saul.'® Similarly, the law governing treatment of persons enslaved for debt forbids rul- 
ing over them “with harshness” (b‘perek) (Lev. 25:43,46,53). 


16. Wildberger, 124; Wolff, 163; Schmidt, 139-41. 

17. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1989), 75, 349-50. 

18. See, respectively, H.-J. Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte. BZAW 95 (1965), 46; 
Kraus, 45. 
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This brings us to a final example. Joel 4:13(3:13) is a summons to harvest the 
grain and then make wine: because the winepress is full, the men are to come and 
“tread.” Here rdh clearly refers to the treading of the winepress.!? Derivation of this 
form r‘dü from the root yrd, “go down,”?0 is grammatically possible but unlikely in 
this context. If, then, rdh means “tread,” and if in association with a king it means 
“rule, have dominion,” we must inquire concerning the relationship between the two 
meanings. Since Lohfink proposes a different root for Joel 4:13(3:13), he takes 
“wander about” as the basic meaning of rdh, with the semantic development “accom- 
pany” > “lead” > “rule”?! For Lohfink, then, the aspect of dominion is secondary. 
The same is true in the case of those who take “tread” as the basic meaning,-* argu- 
ing that the meaning “rule” is based on the image of treading under one’s feet. In this 
analysis the “treading” is often rendered more forcefully as “trampling over” or even 
“trampling underfoot.” As a result, ruling becomes associated inherently with coer- 
cion and tyranny. Some scholars do, however, point out that the treading of grapes in 
the wine press is a positive action with respect to the end products, must and wine, or 
that the treading of grapes is a “re-fashioning activity,”2* so that ruling must be un- 
derstood as a beneficial action. The question can hardly be resolved in principle, be- 
cause Joel 4:13(3:13) admits both aspects, and the OT also expresses ambivalence 
about the exercise of rule. 


3. Religious Usage. In the strict sense there is no religious usage involving rdh, be- 
cause God does not appear as either subject or object. Of course, the legislation con- 
cerning debt slaves can be called religious on the grounds that they presuppose a theo- 
logically based anthropology. In Israel rule over such slaves must never be exercised 
“with harshness” (b‘perek, Lev. 25:43,46,53). If an Israelite is the owner of an Israelite 
debt slave, the motivation for humane treatment is the servitude of Israel in Egypt and 
personal fear of God (25:42-43). But if the owner of the Israelite slave is a resident 
alien who has prospered, then 25:53 requires the Israelites themselves “to be responsi- 
ble for seeing that the alien does not mistreat their brother.” 

A comparable anthropological conviction also lies behind Gen. 1:26,28. Here, in the 
context of P’s creation account, the relationship of human beings to (the earth and) 
other living creatures is defined. 

Once again using rdh and b*, Gen. 1:26 names the object of human dominion as “the 
fish of the sea, the birds of the air, all ‘the wild animals of’ the earth, and every creep- 


19. AuS, IV, 354-82, esp. 369. 

20. Lohfink, “Erde.” 139; idem, “Growth,” 178. 

21. “Growth,” 167-68; cf. idem, “Erde,” 139. 

22. Von Rad, 160; Wolff, 163; O. Kaiser, Das Buch des Propheten Jesaja. ATD XVII (1983), 
24 n. 12. 

23. For the former see Schmidt, 147 n. 3; Wildberger, 124; W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm 
(Eng. trans. 1983), 205; K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT IV (1966), 358 n. 54, 361; C. Westermann, 
Genesis 1-11 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1984), 158-60. For the latter see Lohfink, “Growth,” 178. 

24. Wolff, 163. 

25. Elliger, HAT IV, 359. 
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ing thing.” V. 28 lists these as “the fish of the sea, the birds of the air, and every living 
thing that moves upon the earth.” V. 26 associates the dominion exercised by human 
beings with their being made in the image of God.*® And v. 28 defines God’s blessing 
upon humankind by speaking first of fertility, increase, and filling the earth and subdu- 
ing it, then in a second section of human dominion over the animal kingdom. This 
blessing thus includes more than does God’s decision to create humankind (v. 26), 
where the first section does not occur. Could this mean that dominion is understood as 
belonging inherently to humankind, distinguished from the blessing of increase be- 
cause the latter is associated with the whole animal kingdom (v. 22)? This interpreta- 
tion is certainly possible, but v. 28 speaks of “subduing the earth” (w*kibsuhd) as an el- 
ement of God’s blessing alongside dominion over the animal kingdom. And 
Westermann is correct in considering the root kb$ substantially synonymous with 
rdh;*’ of course it does not mean subjection by force, but rather putting the earth to 
use.?8 It is thus clear that being made in God’s image includes exercising dominion 
over the earth and its fauna and that this dominion is understood as a blessing.?? 

If we take this double conclusion as our starting point for further analysis of human 
dominion, we first note that the association of our word with royal ideology means 
only that to human beings alone among living creatures has God granted royal status." 
In this sense Ps. 8:7(6) “is saying exactly the same,”>! since v. 6(5) describes human 
beings as crowned kings. But we must be careful not to read too much into the similar- 
ity of this language to that of the royal court, looking for an association with the violent 
regimes of the ancient Near East or even saying that the “dignity of absolute royal rule 
is granted to the multitude of all men.”?? Gen. 1 says nothing at all about the character- 
istic feature of such kings, namely their dominion over nations and hence other human 
beings.” In a discussion of Gen. 1, therefore, it would be hard to speak of dominion 
“over the world,’*4 not to mention dominion over creation.*> 

Human dominion, limited to the earth and the animal kingdom, derives from being 
made in the image of God and is understood as an aspect of God’s blessing. It follows 
necessarily that human dominion is a power bestowed by God and must serve to main- 
tain God’s order.?° Human rule must have positive consequences for the ruled; in rul- 
ing, humans must preserve their humanity and remain humane.?’ Therefore human do- 
minion can be understood only as an action for which humans are accountable to God. 
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Even the slaying of animals is not permitted until the time of “Noachite man.”** Hu- 
man dominion over the earth should therefore contribute to the preservation and bene- 
fit of God’s creation.? 

We may ask the meaning of the fact that such dominion is mentioned only in Gen. 
1:28, and does not even reappear when the command to be fruitful and multiply is re- 
peated in 9:7. Indeed, many scholars propose emending 9:7 to include dominion, on 
the grounds that the restriction of the prohibition against slaying in 9:1-3 is needed to 
make “human dominion humane.”*° Others follow the MT as it stands, concluding 
from the deliberate omission of human dominion that it had “become irrelevant to post- 
deluge humanity,’ because humans and animals were now enemies, so that something 
like a “state of war” existed between humanity and the animal kingdom.*! Although it 
is proper to use the MT as our point of departure, it would be wrong to allow subse- 
quent texts to relativize what is said in Gen. 1. Nothing is retracted: humanity remains 
made in the image of God; the blessing on humanity is not revoked, so that human be- 
ings still exercise divine dominion within the created order.*2 

Finally, in describing more closely the nature of human dominion, we must keep in 
mind that Gen. | voices the anthropological convictions of P and that H, with its require- 
ment that masters treat enslaved debtors humanely, stands fairly close to P in time.* 


4. Dead Sea Scrolls. The usage of rdh in the Dead Sea Scrolls closely resembles that of 
the OT. Dominion is thought of in royal terms: the daughters of the people are to rule 
b*malkiit (1QM 12:15; 19:7). Nu. 24:17b is quoted in 1QM 11:6, and v. 19 follows in l. 7: 
wyrd my ‘qwb wh'byd Sryd [m], which Lohse translates: “He will come forth from Jacob 
and destroy those who have escaped [from the] city.” Maier translates: “He comes down 
from Jacob... ‚” while noting that Bardtke, Carmignac, and Dupont-Sommer prefer 
“rule,” deriving the verbal form from rdh rather than yrd, probably a more likely interpre- 
tation.*> Finally, 1QS 9:23 uses our verb with b° for domineering a slave. 

Two passages in unpublished scrolls speak of a sinner’s sins (‘wnwt) against “his mas- 
ter” (rwdh, qal ptcp.), suggesting the possible use of the participle as a divine appellative. 

The root rdd occurs only in the expression göl m*riidddd, “a sustained sound” (1QM 
8:5,14). 

Zobel 
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cursive thought; this temporary inactivity is salubrious and alleviates fatigue. Sleep is a 
necessary counterpart to physical labor and muscular exertion. Insomnia is considered 
a punishment for a deviant way of life (e.g., Prov. 4:16; Eccl. 5:11b[12b]). Sound sleep 
is “sweet,” i.e., it is a benefit vouchsafed to the wise (Prov. 3:24) and those who labor 
honestly (Eccl. 5:1 la[12a]). Nevertheless, this great gift of God must be enjoyed in 
proper measure and at the proper time. Oversleeping at inappropriate times is sharply 
criticized by the sages. Prov. 10:5 castigates sleeping in harvest time as a disgrace, in 
contrast to the proper productive behavior. According to Prov. 19:15, laziness brings on 
deep sleep; such idleness results in hunger. (The text, though well attested, could be 
corrupt; emendation of tardémd to the graphically similar h“därim would produce a 
strict parallelism: “laziness causes the storerooms to diminish.”)® 

That deep sleep blocks all perception, even of extreme danger, is illustrated by Jgs. 
4:21, where Jael kills the sleeping Sisera with a tent peg, and by | S. 26:12, where Da- 
vid protects the sleeping Saul, refusing out of respect for Yahweh's anointed to seize 
the chance to kill his persecutor. 


Ill. Theological Usage. 

|. God as Agent. That sleep gives rise to bridges enabling human beings to encoun- 
ter God and permitting knowledge from the divine sphere to penetrate the human 
sphere is a notion encountered frequently in the ancient Near East. The OT, too, as- 
cribes unusually deep sleep to God, most clearly in 1 S. 26:12: tardémat yhwh (Dahood 
interprets the phrase as a superlative’). By means of sleep, God effectively eliminates 
the human beings around Saul and prevents them from interfering with the divine plan. 
There may also be overtones of this notion in Jon. 1:5-6. If so, Jonah’s deep sleep amid 
the panic of the gentile crew would show that he is still profoundly connected with the 
true God even when fleeing from the presence of Yahweh. His calm during the storm is 
grounded in his confession of faith (1:9) and is an implicit polemic against the foreign 
gods. (Wolff reads this scene, like the entire book, quite differently: as a satirical criti- 
cism of Jonah, who in stark contrast to the exemplary conduct of the gentile sailors 
withdraws into a deep, deathlike sleep, fails to ask Yahweh's will, perseveres in his 
flight, and makes nothing more than an “emotionless, superficial confession of 
faith.”)'° 

The earliest text is probably Gen. 2:21 (J), which tells how the rib from which Eve 
was formed was taken from Adam “in a deep sleep.” One popular interpretation of this 
element of the creation story suggests that the creature cannot look upon the Creator in 
the act of creation, that creation must always remain a mystery.!! More recently the 
motif of Adam’s deep sleep has been interpreted as reflecting the relationship between 
man and woman and emphasizing the equality of the sexes: just as when he himself 


8. See BHS. 

9. Dahood, 391. 

10. H. W. Wolff, Jona. BK XIV/3 (1977), 99. 

11. H. Gunkel, Genesis. HKAT 1/1 (1977), 12; G. von Rad, Genesis. OTL (Eng. trans. 1961), 
81-82; W. Zimmerli, 7. Mose 1-11. ZBK, in loc. 
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ties through the cut-up animals (cf. Jer. 34:18) signifies a conditional self-execration 
should the agreement be broken,!? a notion that pushes the boundaries of theological 
expression: God will dismember himself just like the animals should he break the cov- 
enant. The mutuality of the covenant ritual, conventional elsewhere, here unfolds in the 
direction of a unilateral commitment on the part of God.”° 


IV. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. To translate the 14 occurrences of the verb and 
noun, the LXX uses no fewer than 9 different lexemes: it translates the verb with 
existänai, “lose consciousness, be transported” (Jgs. 4:21); nystäzein, “slumber” (Ps. 
76:7[6]); kKatanenyeménos, “fast asleep” (Dnl. 10:9 Theodotion; LXX reads peptdkés); 
and kathetidein, “sleep,” par. rhénkein, “snore” (Jon. 1:5,6); the noun with ékstasis, 
“ecstasy” (Gen. 2:21; 15:12); phöbos, “fear” (Job 4:13; 33:15); thambos, “astonish- 
ment” (1 S. 26:12); and katänyxis, “stupor” (Isa. 29:10). Clearly anomalous is the 
translation androgynaion, “androgyny,” in Prov. 19:15. The meaning of the Hebrew 
text was patently unclear to the translators. 

The root has not been found in the Dead Sea Scrolls published to date. 

Oeming 
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I. Etymology. Apart from Hebrew, the root rdp ıs not clearly attested ın North- 
west Semitic.! It does occur in East Semitic, albeit as an Aramaic loanword, as in the 
somewhat rare raddpu,* synonymous with the commoner Akk. radädu, which means 
both “pursue” and (preceding another verb) “do as soon as possible”;? radpi/u, “ur- 
gent’; and ridpu, “pursuit.”> Von Soden traces both semantic spectra of this root in 
Akkadian to Aramaic, i.e., West Semitic. The problem remains that rdp is not at- 
tested in the Old Aramaic and Imperial Aramaic dialects, although later occurrences 
probably allow it to be reclaimed for Old Aramaic. It appears first in Nabatean (as a 
PN in one epigraphic text),’ in a West Aramaic funerary inscription (Jerusalem, 
around the time of Jesus’ birth), in Samaritan,’ and in Jewish Aramaic.!® In addi- 
tion, rdp appears in Christian Palestinian Aramaic,!! Syriac,!? Mandaic,'? and Judeo- 
Babylonian.'* 

In South Semitic the root is attested in Arabic,!? New South Arabic,!® and possibly 
Old South Arabic,!’ with the basic meaning “follow after, pursue,” as well as some sec- 
ondary meanings. South Semitic exhibits a striking semantic restriction to contexts of 
(camel) riding: “ride after, ride/mount one behind the other.” 

In West Semitic (apart from Aramaic; see above), the root is represented in South 
Canaanite only in Biblical Hebrew. Epigraphic evidence from the other dialects is al- 
most entirely lacking. The root is probably not attested in Ugaritic. (Only in KTU 1.17, 
II, 41 has the disputed reading rdpt n‘my ‘rn h[r|m been proposed.!® Since this would 
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be the only occurrence of the root in Ugaritic, there is little to support it.!?) For Phoeni- 
cian and Punic, there is no evidence from the mainland; there are several occurrences 
(Sth-4th century) of the root from the Sicilian grotto of Regina." 

As the spotty geographical distribution of the earlier occurrences of the root would 
lead one to expect, the etymology of the Hebrew verb rddap remains obscure. 
Gesenius proposed a connection with verbs containing the radicals dp (with the basic 
meaning “push”), including hädap, nädap, and däpä, with one occurrence of döpi in 
Ps. 50:20;2! this proposal was accepted by Levy and expanded to include derivatives of 
the radical ndp.** This theory probably rests on the semantic similarity of the verbs 
nädap (Prov. 21:6; Job 13:5; Isa. 41:2; and the rhyme in Lev. 26:36) and hädap (see 
esp. its use in Dt. 6:19; 9:4; Josh. 23:5) to the basic meaning of rädap, “pursue, follow 
after”; but this similarity can hardly be cited as evidence for the historical etymology of 
the verb, for which one must still rely on South Semitic (see above). A parallel devel- 
opment to that of rdp in East Semitic radädu may also be considered. 


II. 1. OT. The verb occurs a total of 143 times in the OT; in addition, there is a 
nominalized hophal ptcp. murdäp in Isa. 14:6.2° The verb appears primarily in the qal 
(131 times). The distribution displays a concentration in the books of Joshua—2 Samuel 
(20 occurrences in Joshua, 10 in Judges, 11 each in | and 2 Samuel), where, as befits 
their theme, accounts of military pursuit are concentrated; there is another concentra- 
tion in Psalms (20 times), which often describe the situation of an individual psalmist 
metaphorically as “being pursued.” The remaining occurrences are widely scattered (5 
each in Genesis and Exodus, 7 in Leviticus [only in ch. 26], 8 in Deuteronomy, 1 in 
| Kings, 3 in 2 Kings, 5 in Isaiah, 6 in Jeremiah, 2 in Ezekiel, 3 in Hosea, | in Amos, 4 
in Job, 2 in Proverbs, 5 in Lamentations, | in Nehemiah, and 2 in 2 Chronicles). There 
also two occurrences of the niphal (“be driven, pursued,” Lam. 5:5; Eccl. 3:15),?* one 
of the pual (Isa. 17:13, used synonymously with ndp; cf. Ps. 1:4; Isa. 41:2; Job 
13:25),25 and one of the hithpael (hir‘dipuhi, Jgs. 20:43, without any discernible dif- 
ference in meaning from the qal).* There are altogether 8 occurrences of the piel (Hos. 
2:9[Eng. 7]; Nah. 1:8; Prov. 11:19; 12:11; 13:21; 15:9; 19:7; 28:19); these denote more 
of an idealized “pursuit” (see below). 

The meaning “go after, follow,” in the sense of accompaniment, suggested for the 
gal of rdp in Jgs. 3:28, is unlikely,?’ and can also be postulated with the aid of the 
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27. As already pointed out by O. Eissfeldt, Die Quellen des Richterbuches (Leipzig, 1925), 
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Arabic adj. radif, “(riding) behind.”** The polarity of two parties as well as the associ- 
ated hostile connotations are essential to the basic meaning. In Jgs. 3:28 ıt is probably 
best to read r‘dü, following LXX.” 


2. Military Contexts. Most occurrences of rdp involve military terminology. It ap- 
pears in several narratives of the wars of Yahweh, although it is not a formulaic expres- 
sion of the “theory” of the so-called holy war.*° In military contexts the verb denotes 
the active pursuit of one or more persons, with hostile intent (e.g., Gen. 14:14-15; Dt. 
1:44; Josh. 2; 8; Jgs. 4:22; 7:25; 1 S. 23:25; 25:29; 26:18; 2 S. 17:1; 20:6-7; 24:13; Isa. 
41:3; Ezk. 35:6; Hos. 8:3; Ps. 109:16). The expression rädap ‘ah*ré (+ pronominal 
suf.) occurs about 45 times (e.g., Gen. 35:5; Josh. 2:7; Jgs. 8:5; 1 S. 23:25; 2 S. 17:1; 
2 K. 5:21; only once do we find wayyird‘pü 'el-midyän [Jgs. 7:25]: adversative or 
locative?!); the use of ‘ah*ré also serves to express the spatial separation between pur- 
suer and pursued.°* Aside from a slightly diminished frequency of this expression in 
poetic and prophetic texts, there is no discernible semantic difference, not even in in- 
tensity, marked by the presence or absence of ah“re (cf., e.g., Jgs. 4:16 with 9:40; 
2 Ch. 13:19 with 14:12[13]; 2 S. 2:19 with Am. 1:11). 

The verbal clause “X pursues Y” is sometimes expanded to include more details 
concerning the geographical extent of the pursuit (e.g., Gen. 14:14: wayyirdöp ‘ad- 
dan; Josh. 2:7: rädpü ah*ré; 1 S. 23:25: wayyirdöp ‘aha*ré-dawid |b*\midbar mä’ön; 
similarly Gen. 14:15; Dt. 1:44; Josh. 7:5; 10:10; 11:8; 24:6; Jgs. 4:16; 20:43; 1 S. 7:11; 
17:52; 2 Ch. 14:12). In many cases the additional information serves not so much to 
define the limit of the pursuit as to emphasize the completeness of the victory.?? 

In two texts the pursuit is expanded by a temporal expression. The first, Gen. 31:23 
(J), describes Laban’s pursuit of Jacob: derek Sib’at vämim. It is unclear whether this 
apposition formed part of the original narrative. V. 25 begins with wayyasseg labdn ‘et- 
ya“göb, repeating the wayyasség of v. 23. Some scholars consider v. 25aa the continu- 
ation of v. 23b.*4 But if the story of Jacob’s flight in vv. 22-23,25 is formulated deliber- 
ately to echo Ex. 14:9 (which does not say how long the pursuit lasted),?> would it not 
be more reasonable to delete v. 23aß-b as a secondary introduction to v. 24? If so, the 
interpolator added v. 23, describing the length of the pursuit and locating Laban’s 
dream in the hill country of Gilead, in order give firm shape to the narrative. The obser- 


28. See above; J. Gray, Joshua, Judges, Ruth. NCBC (1986), 252. 

29. GesB, 746; HAL, III, 1192; on the consequences of this emendation for literary analysis, 
see Richter, 7. 

30. F. Stolz, Jahwes und Israels Kriege. ATANT 60 (1972); Richter, 177-86; — non? 
milhämä,. 

31. GesB, 37-38. 

32. > NK Gah*ré. 

33. Richter, 53. 

34. C. Westermann, Genesis 12-36 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1985), 494; E. Blum, Die 
Komposition der Vätergeschichte. WMANT 57 (1984), 125, 131; er al. 

35. Weimar and Zenger, 51-52; see also W. Fuss, Die deuteronomistisch Pentateuchredaktion 
in Exodus 3-17. BZAW 126 (1972), 304. 
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vation that dbq in v. 23b, unlike nsg, exhibits affinities with rdp (see below) and has no 
parallel in Ex. 14:9 also supports this analysis. 

The second temporal expression, in 2 S. 17:1, is unproblematic; it describes not the 
duration of the pursuit but the time it takes place: Ahithophel proposes to pursue David 
at night. 

Accounts of the military pursuit of one or several enemies rarely appear out of no- 
where. Panicked flight after battle against a superior foe evokes pursuit (Josh. 10:10; 
11:8; 1 S. 17:52; also the story in Josh. 8 [feigned flight]; and other texts). This situa- 
tion is often marked textually by the use of > 013 nüs (Gen. 31:22-23 — for good rea- 
son — uses the synonym > MI brh** for flight motivated by social pressure, as does 
the J narrative thread of Ex. 14:5*,9; see below). The verbs näs and rdp thus form part 
of a Dtr “pattern” used to describe battles (Josh. 7:4-5; Jgs. 1:6; 4:15-16; 7:23; 8:12; 
1S. 17:51-52; 1 K. 20:20; 2 K. 9:27; 2 Ch. 14:1 1-12). Here rdp is a technical term for 
the continuation of a battle following victory (clearly, e.g., in Gen. 14:15: wayyakkém 
wayyird‘pém ‘ad-hébda; and in Josh. 10:19: ridpü ah*ré Gy*békem w*zinnabtem ‘6tam). 

The goal of this pursuit by the victors is to overtake the fugitives, then totally to de- 
stroy, liquidate, or drive out the enemy. These two elements also belong to the pattern 
mentioned above, but do not necessarily appear together. Overtaking (> XW) nsg 
hiphil) appears in Gen. 31:25; 44:4; Ex. 14:9; 15:9; Josh. 2:5; 1 S. 30:8; 2 K. 25:5 par. 
Jer. 39:5; Jer. 52:8; Ps. 18:38(37) (unlike 2 S. 22:38); Lam. 1:3. The battle after the fu- 
gitives are overtaken is often described with — 133 nkh hiphil (e.g., Josh. 7:5; 10:10; 
11:8; 1 S. 7:11; 2 S. 2:22-23; 2 K. 9:27) or > 981 npl (e.g., Jgs. 4:16; 9:40; 1 S. 17:52; 
2 Ch. 14:12[13]). Depending on the purpose of the pursuit, other verbs are also found 
(e.g., tps, 2 K. 25:5-6; Jer. 52:9; Igh, Jer. 39:5; ‘hz, Jgs. 1:6; Ikd, Jgs. 8:12; znb, Josh. 
10:19). 

The logical sequence of events as listed (battle, flight, pursuit, overtaking, battle) 
does not always appear in the text. The elements do not constitute a set formula re- 
peated using the same words. Most often we find the pair nôs and rdp or rdp and nSg; 
the latter can also function as a merism including the other elements (1 S. 30:8; Ex. 
15:9; Lam. 1:3). 

In rhetorical settings Weimar and Zenger prefer to shift the emphasis to the act of 
overtaking, postulating for the narrative texts a concentration — not demonstrable sta- 
tistically — on the pursuit of Israelites by non-Israelites.*’ Barré also postulates a fixed 
pattern, which, however, does not include nüs as an element in the logical sequence of 
battle; his action of pursuit comprises three stages: “catch up with — apprehend — de- 
cide fate of.” Even a glance at his table, in which only three passages reflect the entire 
triad, suggests combining the last two elements.?® 

The reworked narrative in Josh. 7:2-5 and 8:1-35 provides a good example of the lit- 
erary realization of this battle pattern. While 7:4-5 follows this schema, with its ele- 


36. On the difference in meaning between the two synonyms, see E. Jenni, Or 47 (1978) 351- 
59. 

37. Weimar and Zenger, 52-53. 

38. See Barré, 423-24. 
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ments of battle, flight, pursuit, and renewed battle, ch. 8, with the device of feigning 
flight to provoke pursuit (v. 6: weyäs“ü '\ah“renü; vv. 16,17,20,24: rdp), turns these very 
elements into the motif that dominates the whole narrative of the capture of Ai. 

The schema of pursuing a fleeing enemy appears also to have influenced the law 
governing cities of refuge in Dt. 19:5-6 (nis, rädap, näsag, naka; in Josh. 20:4-5 with- 
out näsag, for contextual reasons*’) and the Dtr curse in Dt. 28:45 (ar‘dapiika 
wthissigikda ‘ad hisSam*dak); see also the interpolation Dt. 30:7, where curses pursue 
Israel’s enemies and adversaries (28:15 and 29:19[20] say substantially the same).*° 

Since rädap often results in the final defeat or annihilation of the enemy, an implica- 
tion that is present even when the verb is used by itself (Josh. 23:10; 1 S. 30:8; 2 S. 
20:6; Isa. 41:3; Hos. 8:3; etc.), the image of pursuit is well suited to express extreme 
tribulation, affliction, or overwhelming power. This usage probably accounts for its 
frequent occurrence (7 times) in the blessing and curse section of H (Lev. 26). V. 7 
promises “deadly superiority” in pursuit; in v. 8 a later hand has magnified the promise 
in a numerical chiasm: “Pursue will five of you a hundred, and a hundred of you ten 
thousand will pursue.’’4! (Similar quantitative exaggeration appears also in Josh. 23:10: 
1S-'ehäd mikkem yirdop- Glep; Dt. 32:30; Isa. 30:17.) The motif is reversed in v. 17 and 
vv. 36-37 (the latter from a later hand): “panicked flight” in ignominious defeat. The 
accursed fugitive, imagining peril, flees “at the sound of a driven leaf.” Prov. 28:1 ıs 
similar: the wicked suffer the psychological pursuit of a “guilty conscience,” fleeing 
though no one is in pursuit (cf. also Sir. 40:5ff.).* 

The exodus narrative(s) in Ex. 14 use rädap to describe the action of Pharaoh and 
the Egyptians. The earliest narrative strands (J or pre-J) follow the description of the Is- 
raelites’ flight (using bärah rather than nûs, “escape from their ancestral lot?) with 
wayyird pi misrayim ‘ah*réhem wayyassigü ‘6tam (v. 9), emphasizing the imminent 
danger before Yahweh's intervention. Vv. 4 and 8 (P) present Yahweh’s statement of 
his intent and describe his action; they make Pharaoh the subject who pursues Israel 
(rädap ‘ah*ré).+ 

Ex. 14:23 is more difficult. Syntactically, there are two verbs with two different sub- 
jects: wayyird‘pü misrayim wayyäbö’ü ‘ah*réhem kol sûs par’öh. V. 22 has already de- 
scribed Israel’s passage b*t6k hayyäm (using bd’), so that the motion expressed by 
rädap is unambiguous. The second verb of motion in v. 23, wayyaböü ah“rehem, 


39. On the relationship between the two passages see D. Knapp, Deuteronomium 4. GTA 35 
(1987), 117-20; also G. Braulik, RB 96 (1989) 281. 

40. On the nature of these texts (Dt. 28:22 is discussed below), see A. D. H. Mayes, Deuter- 
onomy. NCBC (1979), 364ff., 369; on parallels in ancient Near Eastern treaties, see esp. 
M. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford, 1972), 109. 

41. For literary analysis see K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT IV (1966), 366; R. Kilian, 
Literarkritische und formgeschichtliche Untersuchung des Heiligkeitsgesetzes. BBB 19 (1963), 
149; on the cluster of motifs, see Mayes, Deuteronomy, 390. 

42. O. Pléger, Spriiche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 332. On the motif see Keel, 59-60. 

43. S. Schwertner, THAT, II, 47. 

44. For literary analysis and redaction history, see E. Zenger, Exodus. Geistliche 
Schriftlesung 7, 142-50, Weimar, passim. 
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the sinners. Both passages refer almost resultatively to a state that implies “catching 
up.” 

The 13 occurrences of rädap with an impersonal object all have ethical overtones; 
they do not aim for an isolated action but rather describe repetitive or durative pursuit. 
These texts include 5 of the 8 occurrences of the piel (all except Nah. 1:8 and Hos. 
2:9[7] in the early wisdom of Proverbs®). Jenni is correct in maintaining that there is 
no semantic difference between the piel and the qal with an impersonal object — con- 
tra Rocco, who claims to find in the piel texts a particularly impassioned pursuit, with 
occasional cultic affınities.®* There is, however, a striking diachronic concentration of 
piel forms in preexilic texts. 

In the texts with ethical overtones, pursuit of objects with negative connotations ap- 
pears in antithetical parallelism in Prov. 11:19 (ken-s’dägä l’hayyim tim‘raddép rā'â 
lēmôtô), 12:11 (tim*raddép regim), and 28:19, probably later, which echoes these 
verses even to the final intensifying element.® Here ‘bd and rdp stand in antithetical 
parallelism, contrasting steady, cyclical agricultural labor with shortsighted “pursuit” 
of what is “worthless.” Prov. 19:7 is fragmentary and “verbose”; its meaning can 
hardly be determined.‘ 

We find rädap used in a similarly negative sense in the accusation in Isa. 1:23 (qal 
ptcp., sg.), with Salmönim as its object, as well as in Isa. 5:11, a woe upon those who pur- 
sue strong drink (Sekär) early in the morning (parallel in substance to Eccl. 10:16). Pur- 
suit of an ethically positive object appears in Hos. 6:3 (knowledge of Yahweh) and Ps. 
38:21(20) (t6b). The same is true in Ps. 34:15b(14b) with the lovely expression bagges 
šālôm w*rodpehü. Almost as in military usage, the two verbs convey a special dynamism: 
the action of seeking, conveyed by bgs, is to be followed by an intensive action of move- 
ment. The verse implies that > DW $älöm can never be attained in all its fullness. 

In four texts righteousness is the object of pursuit: Prov. 15:9 (piel) and 21:21 (gal!), 
both with sdägä; Isa. 51:1 and Dt. 16:20 (qal), with sedeg. This list of texts reflects the 
diachronic development.®’ 


4. Adversaries in Poetry. The Psalms use rädap almost exclusively as a term for the 
adversaries of the individual. As a military expression, it belongs to the group of terms 


31A Pe 


that cluster about the word Gyéb, “enemy” (> I'R ‘yb).® In contrast to the original us- 
age of the root in military contexts, which is strongly situational and always implies 
motion, here rdp is often used without reference to any specific, immediate action on 
the part of the enemy, pointing beyond the present situation. 


63. See the discussion of Prov. 13:21 above. 

64. HP, 215-16. 

65. Plöger, BK XVII, 331. 

66. Ibid., 218, 221-22; H. Ringgren, Sprüche. ATD XVV/1 (71980), 76. 

67. For a discussion of Dt. 16:20, the latest text, see U. Rüterswörden, Von der politischen 
Geselischaft zur Gemeinde. BBB 65 (1987), 23; for an attempt at a theological analysis of the 
statement, see W. Dietrich, EvT 49 (1989) 232-50. 

68. Keel, 107-8, 190. 
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(e.g.. 69:27[26]).®' It is possible that certain psalms (e.g., Ps. 7 and 142) represent later 
prayers recited ritually by someone charged officially with an offense,32 but the deper- 
sonalized and generalized use of rdp suggests a deliberate democratization of the situa- 
tion, which gives the afflicted the possibility of joining in the prayers (“the description 
of enemies . . . has become ‘stereotyped’”;*? “spacious ciphers”®*). Here the parallel- 
ism of the concrete situation takes a back seat to expressions of psychological sympa- 
thy. This stylization also largely rules out identifying the adversaries with concrete po- 
litical opponents or finding a close association with the practice of asylum.®> The 
former theory has almost no support today, and the latter remains unlikely despite the 
striking appearance of rdp in Dt. 19:6 and Josh. 20:5.5° The point at issue is the chal- 
lenge to the integrity of the supplicant, who seeks from God the “justification of the 
righteous.””8’ 

This use of rdp appears in other literary contexts as well; e.g., röd’pay appears three 
times with the same connotations (the presumed innocence of the pursued; vague identi- 
fication of the adversaries and the concrete acts of pursuit) in the confessions of Jere- 
miah (Jer. 15:15; 17:18; 20:1 1).88 These texts appear to confirm literarily the purpose of 
the rdp statements in the laments of the individual proposed above: the prophet, in his 
concrete affliction, makes use of formulaic clichés to ask for vindication and retribution. 

Job 19:22 and 28 likewise echo the situation of the lamenting psalmist, pushed to its 
extreme limit in the simile in v. 22: “Why do you pursue me like (a) God?” This ques- 
tion does not refer to the demonic aspect of El;8° here and in vv. 28-29 pursuit is al- 
ready a judicial function appropriate to God alone. The supplication of the psalmist, 
“May God pursue . . .” in retribution, is here inverted: Job meets with pursuit by God as 
well as by his presumptuous friends. 


III. LXX. The LXX usually translates rdp with didkein or katadidkein, preferring 
the latter in passages where the malicious intent of the pursuer is expressed or implied 
(see above). Simple didkein expresses rather a neutral movement toward someone or 


81. For a discussion of the role of the enemies in the genre of the individual lament, see 
Ruppert, Leidende Gerechte, 3-16; H. Graf Reventlow, Geber im AT (Stuttgart, 1986), 163-74; 
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individual laments to ancient Near Eastern magical texts, see E. Gerstenberger and L. Ruppert, 
Gewalt und Gewaltlosigkeit im AT. QD 96 (1983), 111-58. 
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I. Verb. |. Etymology. The root rhb is well attested in the various Semitic lan- 
guages, although surprisingly no cognates have been found in Ugaritic or Phoenician/ 
Punic. Related words include Akk. ra Gbu, in Neo-Babylonian also rahäbu, “tremble, 
rage,’' with a number of nominal derivatives, including particularly rūbu, rubbu, “eb- 
ullition, rage,” since it is also used for the surging of water; Arab. rahiba, “be afraid, 
fear,” also rahab, “fear,” and rahib, “fearsome.”? Middle Hebrew uses the verb in the 
hiphil with the meaning “make proud”; Jewish Aramaic has a similar usage. Both 
stages of the language also use an S stem of this root with the meaning “press, impel,” 
in Aramaic also “hasten.” This latter sense appears also in Mand. srhb, “be quick, has- 
ten, hurry.” In Syriac the verb means “hasten, be excited,” of rivers also “flow swiftly.” 


2. Meaning. lt is difficult to determine the precise meaning of the verb; it occurs only 
four times in the OT, and the contexts do not suggest a clear definition. The broad range 
of meanings of the cognates noted above means that Semitic parallels are only of limited 
help. There are also textual problems, especially in Prov. 6:3. The MT reads: /ék 
hitrappes ürfhab r&’eykä. The verb rps is problematic. Some lexicons associate it with 
the qal of rps, “befoul,’ but that meaning is inappropriate.* Gemser’s citation of Akk. 
ina repsi, “at a stroke” — he translates the Hebrew expression as “go without delay”> — 
does not help, since ripsu, the noun in question, means “mist.”® Also forced are attempts 
to connect rps with Akk. rapäsu, “strike, thrash,” with the further semantic development 
> “swallow one’s pride.” Most likely the text is corrupt. Following the LXX, KBL? sug- 
gests the emendation w“al titrappeh, “do not show yourself slack.” The remaining s 
might belong with rhb,® in which case the verb would be in the saphel, with the meaning 
“order, urge, press.” The conjugational form indicates a late origin.'® 

The text of Ps. 138:3 is probably also corrupt. The versions suggest (although the 
witness of LXX is ambiguous) that the verb should be rbh (tarbéni);'' this reading 
would be similar to Ps. 18:36(35). Staerk and Kittel advocate the correct division of the 
hemistichs; the text should be translated: “You made me great; into my soul came 
strength.”!2 


H. Cazelles. AOAT 212 (1981), 387-93; K.-D. Schunck, “Jes 30,6-8 und die Deutung des Rahab 
im AT,” ZAW 78 (1966) 48-56; M.-J. Seux, Hymnes et prières aux dieux de Babylonie et 
d’Assyrie (Paris, 1976); M. K. Wakeman, God’s Battle with the Monster (Leiden, 1973). 
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The occurrence of rhb in Cant. 6:5 is clear: the verb refers to an overwhelming emo- 
tion.'3 Wiirthwein translates the stich: “Turn away your eyes from me, for they terrify 
me.”!4 The meaning of the hiphil fits well with the Arabic verb of the same root. Kopf has 
made the original suggestion that the hiphil of rhb here should be translated “enchant,” a 
meaning common in Modern Hebrew.!'> Apart from the problem of semantic polarity,'® 
however, the absence of any early witness to this meaning argues against his proposal. 

Isa. 3:5 uses rhb in parallel with ngs niphal, traditionally translated “(op)press.”!’ 
The best point of departure is v. 5b, with the contrast between young and old, base and 
honorable. The verse focuses on the question of social status. The inversion of social 
values in this passage suggests that the verb describes a refusal to respect persons in a 
position of authority. (In this context Rashi’s proposed interpretation of rhb as yrgdl, 
“behave arrogantly,” is noteworthy;'® it also reflects the meaning of the root rhb in 
Middle Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic.) Verbs expressing the exercise of authority can 
be constructed with the prep. b*, “over’;'? in Isa. 3 this is true of ms! (v. 4), ngs (v. 5), 
and rhb. Furthermore, the anarchy described in Isa. 3 does not reflect just the absence 
of authority but also the authority of all over all (cf. Jgs. 21:25). The construction of 
rhb with b“ suggests that the verb has to do with the exercise of authority.7° 


II. Nominal Derivatives. This reading is supported by a nominal derivative of the 
root proposed as a conjectural emendation in Isa. 14:4, where the text of 1QIs* reads 
mrhbh instead of mdhbh (as does an early edition cited in Gesenius’s comm.). Because 
an agent noun is expected, Wildberger proposes emending the text to marhib and trans- 
lates: “Ah, how the despot came to an end, the ‘tyrant’ has ceased.”*! (The reading 
mdhbh, however, is attested in 1QH 3:25; 12:18; it would mean something like “de- 
struction.”22) The LXX (epispoudastés, the title of an Alexandrian official?) appar- 
ently interpreted the word as a personal noun. 

Here, as in Isa. 3:5, the word parallels ngs; the participle means “dictator,’2+ with 
overtones of coercion. The verb ngs ıs a verb of motion and can also express the exer- 
cise of authority. We may assume the same spectrum of meanings for rhb, which can 
denote a surge of emotions as well as the exercise of authority. The few certain occur- 
rences display a broad semantic differentiation emerging from a basic meaning some- 
thing like “seethe,” as reflected in the noun rahab. 
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The two nominal derivatives röhab and r*hdbim also involve textual problems. Ac- 
cording to the lexicons and comms., the word röhab in Ps. 90:10 means “pride,” a 
meaning that finds support in the Aramaic cognate. The versions, however, presuppose 
rubbäm.” Various translations have been proposed for r*hdbim in Ps. 40:5(4), e.g., 
“defiant” or “ungracious,” reflecting the assumed meaning of rhb. Sir. 13:8 suggests 
that rhb could also have the meaning “be foolish, err”: but here too there has been no 
lack of proposed emendations, e.g., “Take care not to overextend yourself,”*’ probably 
reading rhb. Furthermore, the text of Ps. 40:5 is uncertain: the versions presuppose 
hblym.** 


Ili. Rahab. The noun rahab, denoting a personified entity, is — from the perspec- 
tive of Hebrew — a qatl form from the verb rhb.*? There has been no lack of attempts 
to find Rahab outside the OT. Zimmern claimed to read rebbu, which could be the As- 
syrian equivalent of Heb. rahab, in a text describing a battle with a dragon.*° This read- 
ing, however, turned out to be incorrect; the correct reading is /abbu, “lion.”?! This ety- 
mological proposal must therefore be rejected. Norin proposes a derivation from Egyp. 
r3-h3b, “the crooked serpent.”* Apart from the phonological difficulties of this deriva- 
tion, recognized even by Norin as problematic, the central difficulty is the incorpora- 
tion of mythological themes into the Judaism of the Babylonian period. As Herrmann 
has shown, Mesopotamian and Canaanite materials converge in the figure of Rahab; di- 
rect Egyptian influence of any significance would be a secondary development. 

Unlike /tm and tnn, rahab does not appear in the Ugaritic texts. This absence proba- 
bly cannot be ascribed to the accidents of textual transmission, since we have a list that 
includes a significant number of monsters, many of which do not reappear in later tra- 
ditions.- 

Akk. rübu/rubbu (see above) points to a Mesopotamian background for the figure of 
Rahab. Among other uses, this expression describes the surging of water, as in an ac- 
count of a military campaign by Shamshi-Adad V, which describes a city as situated 
“in the middle of the river, in the flood of the water (ina ru-ub-bi mê)” More signifi- 
cant is a passage in a prayer to Marduk: i-na nab-li-Su . . . Sa tam-tim gal-la-ti i-sa-am- 
bu-* ru-ub-bu-Sa, “At his flame . . . toss the waves of the surging sea.”>> The whole text 
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1S full of allusions to the creation epic Enuma Elish; it has been suggested that the lines 
in question refer to Marduk’s battle with Tiamat.*° It may be possible to categorize 
Heb. rahab as a loan translation. 

In the OT figure of the chaos dragon, we must distinguish a Babylonian back- 
ground, the subject of Gunkel’s study with its emphasis on parallels from Enuma Elish, 
and a Canaanite background, to which the texts from Ugarit bear witness.*’ If there are 
analogies between Rahab and the figure of Tiamat in Enuma Elish, we are dealing with 
an act of creation located — and completed — in the primeval age: from Tiamat, 
Marduk forms the earth and the dome of the sky in their present form. The Canaanite 
material has a different emphasis: the chaos monsters, though vanquished, still repre- 
sent a threat.** This ongoing danger is indicated both by the frequent repetition of allu- 
sions to the conflict and by an adjuration addressed to Baal.*? De Moor and Spronk 
have greatly clarified the meaning of the latter text. Baal is adjured to battle the 
dragon (tnn) and the arrows of the god Rashaph, and to help a young girl menstruate. 
A passage from the Krt Epic may suggest sympathetic magic against the inn, making 
use of figurines.*! 

This understanding of chaos is echoed in the book of Job. The second speech of God 
(Job 40:1-41:26[Eng. 34]) answers Job’s charge in 9:24 that Yahweh is criminal 
(räsä‘). Talk of the chaos monsters makes clear that there is evil that must be repeatedly 
overcome. God’s words give a certain scope to “chaotic and evil powers in this world, 
thus freeing God from direct responsibility for everything that happens in the world.”*2 
The figures named here include Leviathan (it has been shown that we are dealing here 
with echoes of Canaanite figures*>) but not Rahab, who comes from a different world. 
Since Rahab does not appear at Ugarit and is not found in the preexilic texts of the OT, 
we must assume that the association of Rahab with the other figures is a product of the 
exilic period. 

Rahab appears twice in the book of Job, in 9:13 and 26:12. The first text, “God need 
not turn back his anger; the helpers of Rahab had to bow beneath him,” shows that 
God's anger can be aroused at any time against someone without objection, just as God 
once humbled Rahab’s helpers. The change of tense shows that the event lies in the 
past, in contrast to vv. 5ff.4* The mention of Rahab’s helpers recalls the auxiliaries of 
Tiamat and Kingu in EnEl, IV, 69,107. 

At Ugarit, Baal also has helpers (t‘dr).4° They appear in lists of deities and in sacrifi- 
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cial texts,* but there are no further details concerning these figures. They should prob- 
ably not be identified with the helpers in Enuma Elish and Job 9:13, since Baal is 
typologically a different deity than Tiamat and Rahab. 

Preeminent among Tiamat’s auxiliaries are eleven figures in the form of dragons or 
serpents; it is their fate to be trampled by Marduk, who makes statues of them to recall 
his victory.*’ 

In the context of the book of Job, the important point is that these helpers have been 
vanquished but are pictured as surviving.* Their survival makes it reasonable to see in 
them the chaos monsters of God’s second response.*? The chaos monsters of Canaanite 
origin are conjoined with Rahab by being incorporated into a concept of Babylonian 
origin. 

These same figures are also associated in 26:12-13. Only Rahab is mentioned by 
name, in parallel with “the Sea.” The context is a hymn to the power and creative en- 
ergy of God. According to Fohrer, the statement “By his wind the heavens were made 
fair; his hand pierced the fleeing serpent” (v. 13) is an allusion to EnEl, IV, 131-32, 
which describes the north wind as taking away the blood of slain Tiamat.*° Both the 
creation theology of the context and the echo of Enuma Elish indicate Babylonian in- 
fluence. In addition, there is a striking Ugaritic parallel that uses much the same lan- 
guage (cf. Isa. 27:1).2! In describing the destruction of /tn, the text states that Baal cov- 
ered the heavens with the monster’s entrails.°* Thus Job 26:13 can also be read against 
the background of Canaanite mythologoumena. If the victory over Rahab is also 
painted in the colors of the Canaanite myth, the overall context of the book of Job nev- 
ertheless shows the difference between Rahab and Leviathan. Their synoptic presenta- 
tion first appears here — as in Deutero-Isaiah — and does not indicate a previous asso- 
ciation in the preexilic period. 

The occurrence in Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 51:9) speaks explicitly of a primordial event 
(kimé qedem, döröt ‘ölämim). The parallelism with yam and rhém in v. 10 led Gunkel 
to assume that the text refers to the drying up of the primeval sea at creation. “Rahab is 
thus the personification of thwm, of chaos.”53 Here the Babylonian background of the 
text shines through, but the identification with the tannin also points in the direction of 
Canaan. The drying up of the primeval sea is formulated in the terminology drawn 
from both realms, with echoes of the exodus event: Yahweh's primeval act is used to 
interpret the historical event of the exodus, with which it becomes conjoined.>* 

In Ps. 89:10-11(9-10), too, rahab parallels “the sea.” Here Yahweh's dominion over 
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the sea is formulated in the present tense, whereas the battle with Rahab is formulated 
in the past, as a primeval event. Other enemies are brought into the conflict alongside 
Rahab; they are not destroyed,?5 however, but merely scattered. This passage recalls 
the helpers of Rahab in Job 9:13. The verses that follow go on to speak of God’s cre- 
ation. The use of the verb br’ is noteworthy, and probably rules out a preexilic date for 
this passage.56 We also find rhb in the context of creation in Sir. 43:25 (text uncertain). 

In Isa. 30:7 (“Therefore I name her rhb ‘who has been tamed’” [reading 
hammosbat5"|), Rahab is an emblematic name for Egypt. The verb gr’ followed by /* 
means “name” and is usually followed by the name given (here Rahab). Since läzöt is 
feminine, its antecedent must be Egypt in the preceding stich. But there “Egypt” is it- 
self a gloss, and so the mention of Rahab cannot be Isaianic.?® Egypt is also called 
“Rahab” in Ps. 87:4. 
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I. Etymology. II. OT: 1. Qal; 2. Piel; 3. Hiphil; 4. Niphal or Hophal; 5. Derivatives. III. Dead 
Sea Scrolls. IV. LXX. 


I. Etymology. The root rwy (in Hebrew > rwh) appears in Northwest and Southwest 
Semitic with the meanings (intransitive) “drink one’s fill, quaff,’ hence “become 
drunk,” and (transitive) “ply with drink, water abundantly” (humans and animals), “ir- 
rigate” (land, plants). Syr. r'wā’, r*wi means only “become drunk, intoxicated”; the 
aphel means “give drink, water, make drunk.”! Arab. rawiya (a) means “drink one’s 
fill, quench one’s thirst; be irrigated, be watered”; rawd (i) means “bring water, water,” 
II and IV, “quench someone’s thirst; water; drench; moisten, wet.” Compare also OSA 
rwy, “irrigation” (in the context of a cistern or aqueduct irrigating gardens and palm 
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groves);? Eth. rawaya and rawya, “drink copiously: water”; arwaya II.1 also “make 
drunk.”* 


II. OT. The verb occurs 13 (16) times in the OT: 3 times (plus | emendation) in the 
qal, 4 (plus 1 emendation) in the piel, 5 (plus 1 emendation) in the hiphil, and once (de- 
pending on whether an emendation is accepted) ın the niphal or hophal. Surprisingly, 
the verb and its nominal derivatives do not occur in narrative texts but only in the poetic 
or elevated language of prophecy (5 times in Isaiah, 3 in Jeremiah, and once in Hosea) 
and wisdom literature (3 times in Proverbs, twice in Psalms, and once in Lamenta- 
tions). The verb is accordingly used for the most part metaphorically (in the qal and 
piel); the literal meaning (a third of the occurrences) appears only in a transitive or 
causative sense (“water”; 4 times hiphil and once piel). The parallel use of > YAW 
Saba‘, “be sated, satiate” (Jer. 31:14; 46:10; Lam. 3:15 [hiphil]), and mille’ piel, “fill,” 
shows that the root implies copious and occasionally excessive drinking. 


1. Qal. The qal of the verb is used only metaphorically. Ps. 36:9(Eng. 8), in the con- 
text of a hymnic supplication, speaks of the abundant blessings of God's presence be- 
stowed on those who seek refuge in the sanctuary; among other things, “they feast on 
the fat of your house” (yirw*yun, lit. “they quaff” the fat, in parallel with $ägä hiphil, 
“give drink”). This lapidary expression refers to the fat of sacrificial victims, forbidden 
for human consumption (Lev. 3:16-17), which serves here (as in Jer. 31:14) as a sym- 
bol of refreshing abundance. 

In Jeremiah’s description of the battle at the Euphrates (605 B.c.E.), which proves to 
be a day of retribution and a hecatomb of Yahweh, he uses the metaphor of a devouring 
sword, which is sated (säb“ä) and drinks its fill of the enemies’ blood (46:10). In Isa. 
34:7, in a oracle against Edom that likewise speaks of a bloody sword and a hecatomb 
of Yahweh, the land drinks its fill or is drunk with blood (LXX methysthésetai; instead 
of the piel riww‘td, it is preferable to read the qal räw“tä, as in Jer. 46:10, following 
LXX, Syr., Tg., and Vg.). 

While the object in these three passages is introduced by min, in Prov. 7:18 it stands 
in the accusative. Here the adulterous woman entices the young, naive man with the 
words, “Come, let us intoxicate ourselves with love” (nirweh dödim). 


2. Piel. The piel has factitive and causative meaning. According to Prov. 5:19, the 
breasts of a beloved wife are to “intoxicate” her husband always (in 5:15-16 the wife is 
described as a cistern or well; in Cant. 7:10[9] and 8:2 caresses are likened to drinking 
fine wine); her love is to make him constantly giddy (Saga). According to Jer. 31:14, 
the joy of God’s people returning from Babylonian captivity is to culminate in a cele- 
bration on Mt. Zion, when Yahweh will “saturate” (wriwweri; cf. Ps. 36:9[8]) the 
hearts (nepe$) of the priests with (sacrificial) fat (cf. Arab. yurawwi nafsahu, “slake his 
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thirst”) and satiate (sdba‘) his people with his bounty. Ps. 65 praises the Lord, who 
sends showers and blessings (v. 11[10]), “watering the furrows abundantly.” In a la- 
ment over the desolation of the vineyards of Moab (Isa. 16:9), Yahweh says that he will 
“drench” Heshbon and Elealeh with his tears (double acc.). (The form “rayydwek is 
impossible,? probably arising from ‘rwyk by metathesis, a possibility supported by the 
obviously corrupt 'rzyk of 1QIs*. The correct reading is “rawwdyék.) 

The form riww“tä in Isa. 34:5 was read by LXX (emethysthé) and by Vg. (inebriatus 
est) as räw“tä (qal); it should be emended to terä’eh (cf. 1QIs* tr'h and Tg. titgallé): the 
sword of the Lord “appears” in the heavens. 


3. Hiphil. The transitive meaning “give to drink, water” appears in the literal sense 
in the causative stem. The epilogue of Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 55:10) likens the trustwor- 
thiness of God’s word to the rain that comes down from heaven and waters (hirwä) the 
earth, making it bring forth and sprout. Hosea (6:3, emended) promises the people who 
are called to know God that in their hopes and expectations they will experience the 
Lord like the spring rains (malgös) that “water” the earth (reading the hiphil marweh 
instead of yéreh [hiphil of yard II], with the Tg. [m‘rawwé] and Syr. |marwé’}). 

The agony of the poet lamenting the destruction of Jerusalem is described figura- 
tively as being filled (saba‘ hiphil) by God with bitterness and sated with wormwood 
(acc., Lam. 3:15). 

In a judgment oracle of Yahweh against Israel (Isa. 43:22-28), God levels the fright- 
ful charge that Israel’s sins have transformed the Lord into a servant, perverting the 
sacrificial ritual and no longer sating Yahweh (hirwitdni) with the fat (acc.) of Israel’s 
sacrifices. In a prophecy of salvation in the form of a blessing on the discouraged exiles 
of Judah (Jer. 31:25), God promises to satisfy (hirwéti) the weary soul or vital force 
(nepes “yépa) and replenish (millé iz) the faint soul or vital force — Just as eating and 
drinking restore inward and outward strength. 


4. Niphal or Hophal. In Prov. 11:25 the blessing that follows generosity and the no- 
tion of recompense find expression in a paronomastic maxim: “One who give copious 
drink (marweh, hiphil ptcp.) will receive copious drink [yére’ < *yéreh}.” (The latter 
form is read either as the hophal yüreh or the niphal yeräweh;® the emendation of BHK 
and BAHS, based on Syr., takes an entirely different tack: märer and yüar, from @rar, 
“curse.”) 


5. Derivatives. 

a. räweh. The adj. räweh, “sated with drink, irrigated” (cf. Arab. riwd, “well wa- 
tered”; rayyän, “sated with drink, well watered, lush, flourishing”) is used to de- 
scribe soil or plants. For example, Jer. 31:12 uses the image of a well-watered gar- 
den, fertile and lush, for the riches and abundance awaiting those returning from 
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exile; Isa. 58:11 uses the same image to describe the reward of the Israelites who 
love their neighbors. 

Dt. 29:18(19) is difficult, not least because of the interpretation of s‘pért as “take 
away, carry off.’ “That which is watered” (häräwä) is contrasted with “that which is 
dry” (hass*mé ‘G@). Understood literally, this could mean that the idolater who scorns the 
law of Yahweh turns in secret to a fertility deity, “that an abundance of water may end 
the drought” (EU). A figurative interpretation is also possible, in which “the irrigated 
and the dried up (land)” serves as a merism for all, both the good and the evil — who 
are all snatched away without distinction (LXX and 1QS 2:14). 

In Job 10:15 r“&h (left untranslated by LXX and Vg.) should be read as rä'eh; also 
possible, though not necessary, is the conjectural emendation r*wéh, “steeped” (in dis- 
grace and affliction). 

b. rwäyä. The noun r*wdydad means “abundance” (of drink; cf. Arab. rawiyy, “over- 
flowing (water); copious drink; a cloud that rains large drops”; Syr. rawäyä‘,, “drunk- 
ard; thirsty”). In Ps. 23:5 a sacrificial meal is prepared demonstratively for the perse- 
cuted psalmist before the very eyes of the accusers; this meal shows Yahweh to be a 
sheltering host, whose abundant goodness and kindness find expression in the over- 
flowing cup of wine. 

In Ps. 66:12 it is reasonable to emend lärfwävd to lar*wahdé, “(you brought us out) to 
a spacious place,” i.e., “to freedom,” following LXX, Syr., and Tg. 

c. ri. Also a hapax legomenon is the noun ri, “moisture” (cf. Arab. riyy and rayy, 
“[artificial] watering [of the soil], rain”). The speech of Elihu in Job 37:1-13 with awe 
and wonder portrays God’s omnipotence displayed in natural phenomena; v. 11 states 
that God fills the clouds with moisture. 

Ps. 104:13 reads mipp*ri ma“sékd, “with the fruit of your work” (also LXX and 
Vg.); Kraus has proposed emending this to méri “sdmékd, “from the moisture of your 
chambers” (the earth is satisfied), a good parallel to v. 13a, “he who waters the moun- 
tains from his lofty home.” 

d. vöreh. The noun yéreh (< *yawreh < *yarweh), with a preformative y, which oc- 
curs twice (plus a conjectural occurrence), denotes the “early rain,’ which falls from 
the beginning of October through the end of December.’ It invariably appears in con- 
junction with malgôš, the “late rain.” As master of the forces of nature, Yahweh has en- 
dued the natural order with his blessing; he will vouchsafe to the land the early and late 
rains in due season if Israel hearkens to the commandments of Yahweh, its God. Thus 
Dt. 11:14 portrays to the people the blessing associated with obedience to the law. The 
prophecy of Jeremiah in Jer. 5:20-25, spoken during a drought, accuses the Israelites 
(v. 24) of refusing to fear the Lord, who gives the rain (the explication “the early rain 
and the late rain” is a secondary gloss!) in its season and keeps the weeks appointed 
for the harvest. In consequence of their sins, there has been no rain. When the people 
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punished by drought and a plague of locusts return to the Lord with prayer and fasting, 
Joel (Joel 2:23) proclaims the good news that Yahweh will once again cause the early 
rain (34 mss. read yöreh instead of möreh) and the late rain to pour down. 


II. Dead Sea Scrolls. There is one occurrence each of the derivatives räwä (?) and 
rwäyä in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Dt. 29:18(19) is quoted in 1QS 2:14 (hrwwh or 
hrwyh?); \QpHab 11:14 describes the wicked priest as walking in the way of intem- 
perance (Arwyh; the appended final clause m'n spwt hsm‘h appears to allude to Dt. 
29:18[19]). Two other occurrences (1QH fr. 58, 6; 4Q381 78, 6) appear in fragmentary 
contexts. 


IV. LXX. The LXX usually translates räwä with a verbal form of methyskein (act.: 
“make drunk”; pass.: “become drunk, intoxicated”). The qal is represented by the pass. 
methysthésesthai (in Prov. 7:18 by apolatiein, “enjoy”), the piel and hiphil by the aorist 
eméthysa or emethysthén. In many passages (niphal, Prov. 11:25; piel, Prov. 5:19; 
hiphil, Isa. 43:24; Hos. 6:3) the LXX reads the text differently. 

Maiberger 
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I. Etymology. Il. Verb: 1. Occurrences; 2. Usage. III. Noun: 1. Occurrences; 2. Usage. IV. 
LXX. V. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. Most of the etymological questions associated with the root rwh/ryh 
still elude definitive answers.! In this connection we need only recall that it is not clear 
yet whether we must distinguish two different roots, rwh and ryh, in Hebrew.* The first 
ostensibly means “be spacious, make spacious for someone, feel relieved” (qal only in 
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| S. 16:23 and Job 32:20; pual ptcp., “spacious,” in Jer. 22:14), and is reflected in such 
nouns as rewah, “expanse, space” (Gen. 32:17[Eng. 16]) or “deliverance” (Est. 4:14), 
and r*wahd, “respite” (Ex. 8:11[15]; Lam. 3:56). One may compare, for example, 
Arab. rawiha IV, “cause to rest,” VIII and X, “find rest,” along with the nouns raha and 
istiräha, “rest”; Rabbinic Heb. räwah and Aram. r*wah, which in the peal means “be 
spacious”;* and Syr. r“wah, “be spacious.”> 

The second root rwh/ryh would then mean “breathe, blow, smell,” appearing in 
the OT primarily in the hiphil (11 times), with the nouns > N)" rüah, “wind, spirit,” 
réah, “odor” (58 occurrences in the Hebrew OT and 1 in Biblical Aramaic),® as well 
as the hapax legomenon rahat, “winnowing shovel” (Isa. 30:24). Cognates would in- 
clude Arab. räha I, “blow, be windy, be refreshed,” IV (arwäha), “smell bad,” X 
(istarwaha), “inhale, smell,’ and nouns such as rik, “odor, scent”;’ Eth. réhéya, 
“waft, smell”; rehi, “perfume”;® Ugar. rh, “wind, scent”;? Pun. rh, “spirit”;'° Aram. 
rwh (since Sefire III, 2);!! also Rabbinic Hebrew and Aramaic, as well as Syriac.!? 
As one might expect, this approach is in part a question of definition. Not uncom- 
monly, though, more recent scholars assume a single Common Semitic root rwh/ 
ryh,'> citing as a parallel Akk. napäsu, which means both “expand” and “blow, 
breathe.”!4 


II. Verb. 
|. Occurrences. The Hebrew verb rwh occurs 14 times in the OT: twice in the qal, 
once in the pual, and 11 times in the hiphil. 


2. Usage. 

a. Qal. Viewed in their contexts, the two occurrences of the qal clearly convey the 
meaning “it is spacious” for (/*) someone — i.e., the person feels relieved. The story of 
David's rise recounts how an “evil spirit” (rdah härä’ä) would repeatedly come upon 
Saul; but when the young David played the lyre, “Saul would be relieved (w*rdwah 
Isa’ül) and feel better, and the evil spirit would depart from him” (1 S. 16:23). In a 
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dedication festival (11QT 15:13; 16:10); also the prescribed sacrifices (20:8) and the 
sacrifices at the festival of the firstfruits of oil and the offering of wood (22:4,7; 23:17; 
24:6); and finally the sacrifices on the first day of the seventh month (25:4,6; cf. Lev. 
23:24; Nu. 29:1-6; Ezk. 45:18-21) and the Festival of Booths (11QT 28:2,6; cf. Lev. 
23:33-36; Nu. 29:13-38; Ezk. 45:23-25). The expression also occurs once in the de- 
scription of the temple courtyard (11QT 34:14). Of course these texts bear the stamp of 
the increased emphasis of the temple cult on purity, holiness, and above all atonement 
that is typical of postexilic Judaism.** The parallel tendency of ancient Judaism to re- 
interpret the sacrificial cult in a spiritualizing sense is illustrated by the use of the same 
expression in 1QS 8:9 (if the text has been transmitted correctly). 

Kronholm 


24. >, respectively, TAY tähar; WIP qdš; VDD kpr. See, e.g., K. Koch, EvT 26 (1966) 217-39; 
— IX, 412-15, esp. 415; B. Z. Wacholder, The Dawn of Qumran (Cincinnati, 1983), esp. 9-13. 

25. G. Klinzing, Die Umdeutung des Kultus in der Qumrangemeinde und im NT. SUNT 7 
(1971), 62ff., 93ff. 
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I. Etymology and Meaning. II. Ancient Near East: 1. West Semitic; 2. Akkadian and 
Sumerian; 3. Egyptian; 4. Israel. III. OT: 1. Occurrences; 2. Lexical Field. IV. Wind: 1. Natural 
Phenomenon; 2. God's Wind. V. Breath or Spirit: 1. Divine r&ah and Human Nature; 2. Human 
rüah; 3. Charisma; 4. Eschatology. VI. LXX. VII. Later Literature: 1. Dead Sea Scrolls; 2. Other 
Literature. VIII. Gender. 
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I. Etymology and Meaning. The word rüah, which is perhaps onomatopoetic,! 
may be considered a primitive noun based on a biliteral root.2 The Hebrew word rüah, 
however, presupposes a triliteral base rwh that evolved from this biliteral root; the 
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same base is attested in Aramaic.? The form may be classified as a verbal noun mod- 
eled on the infinitive,* denoting an action: the “blowing” of the wind or “respiration.” 
By analogy it came to mean “breathing” as a sign of life and hence “spirit” and “life.” 
From the same triliteral base probably come a few verbal forms along with their derived 
nouns: rwh gal,® construed impersonally, “it becomes spacious (for someone),” “feel re- 
lieved,” along with the hiphil heriah, “smell,” and the noun réah, “odor, aroma.” The qal 
and pual forms are assigned by GesB and LexHebAram to a separate root meaning “be spa- 
cious”; Lys, on the other hand, identifies only a single root, conveying a variety of mean- 
ings: “airy, spacious.” Cazelles, too, identifies a single root, but believes the basic mean- 
ing is “be spacious”: rûah denotes primarily the empty “air,” only secondarily air in 
motion or “wind.” More likely, however, the spatial meaning found in Biblical Hebrew 
and other West Semitic languages arose through association with deep breathing and the 
resulting sense of expansiveness and relief. Akk. napäasu has a similar double meaning: 
“blow, breathe,” as well as “expand.”!° The basic meaning “wind,” something fleeting and 
ephemeral, leads logically to the figurative sense of “impermanence” and “futility.” 


II. Ancient Near East. 

1. West Semitic. The base rwh appears throughout the entire range of West Semitic. 
In the Ugaritic texts it is always written rh, which can represent both Heb. rüah and 
réah. In one text,!! where the context speaks also of coriander, it should probably be 
translated “aroma.” In another text,'* in the instructions for Baal’s descent into the 
netherworld, we read: “And you — take your clouds, your wind (rhk), your lightning 
[?], your rain”; the context makes clear that rh is one of the meteorological phenomena 
associated with Baal-Hadad, the god of storms and tempests. These phenomena are 
also alluded by Baal’s epithet rkb ‘rpt, “cloud rider”; cf. the OT theophanies that de- 
scribe Yahweh as “riding” on the clouds or a “cherub,” in parallel with soaring “upon 
the wings of the wind” (‘al-kanpé-riiah): Ps. 18:11[Eng. 10] par. 2 S. 22:11; Ps. 104:3. 
The Ugaritic expression has a literal parallel in Ps. 68:5(4), which calls Yahweh rökeb 
ba“rabét (cf. v. 34[33]; Dt. 33:26; Isa. 19:1). Yet another text describes Aghat’s death: 
tsi km rh npsh, “his life shall depart like a breath”; !> the simile is continued by two par- 
allel phrases: km itl brith (two words of uncertain meaning)!* and km qtr b ‘ph, “like 


. See II.1 below. 
GK, $83a.b. 
. HAL, ill, 1197. 
. > NN mh. 
. KBL*, 877: “be able to breathe.” 
. P. 19; also HAL, Ul, 1196. 
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10. AHw, II, 736-38; Johnson, Vitality, 7 n. 4; 23 n. 2; Scheepers, 94; Albertz and 
Westermann, 727. 
11. ATU, 1.3, 11, 2. 
12. ATU, 1.5, V, 7. 
13. KTU, 1.18, IV, 24-25; cf. 36-37. 
14. TO, I, 439: “his vital principle like glair.” 
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smoke from his nostrils”; these are clichés that appear in other texts. The expression in 
question is preceded immediately by a parallel expression denoting death: Spk km siy 
{meaning uncertain]!> dm [elsewhere: dmh], “pour out (his) blood like a criminal [?].” 
The noun rh and its parallel qtr are images representing the transitoriness of life. As in 
the OT, life seems to be associated with blood: when the blood is poured out, life (np$) 
departs through the nostrils (`p) like a breath (rh) or smoke (qtr). 

A Punic inscription for Carthage reads: “Whoever seeks to remove this stone... 
may Tinnit be judge over their rh.”! Here rh should probably be understood simply as 
meaning “life” — in other words, Tinnit is to slay the offender. In Old Aramaic, 
stela III from Sefire!’ speaks of rwh ‘pwh, “breath of life,” of a fugitive pleading for his 
life, i.e., seeking asylum.'® 


2. Akkadian and Sumerian. The base rwh is not found in the East Semitic languages, 
but the concepts associated with it have analogs in both Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
Among the Sumerians, Enlil, “lord of the air,’ is the god of the wind and the atmo- 
sphere. According to one myth, he separated the sky from the earth, thus performing 
the fundamental act in the creation of the world.!? He is also the god of vegetation and 
of life, who brings forth abundance and prosperity; his “evil wind,” contrariwise, is a 
destructive force, apparently totally random in its effects. The Lament over the De- 
struction of Ur?" says of Enlil: “The winds of abundance he took away from the land, 
the good winds he took away from Sumer, the evil tempest he summoned”;?! it de- 
clares also that Enlil “hatefully sent forth” the tempest. 

In certain respects the equivalent of Heb. réah in Akkadian is Sdru, “wind, storm, 
breath (of the god),” hence also “breath of life, blessing.”?> Thus the gods extol 
Marduk as ili Sari tabi, “the god of the good breath,” and i-na pu-uS-ki dan-ni ni-si- 
nu Sär-Su ta-a-bu, “he whose good breath we inhale in terrible affliction.”*4 The op- 
posite of the “good wind” is the “evil wind” (Sdru limnu or imhullu), associated with 
seven demons who inflict catastrophes and illnesses. Marduk is by nature a god of 
storms and tempests, similar to the West Semitic Adad and possibly even of West Se- 
mitic origin. In the Creation Epic the winds (including imhullu) are Marduk’s weap- 
ons in his battle with Tiamat; after assigning the gods their places and roles in his 


15. Ibid., 439: “Like a criminal.” 

16. KAI, 79.10-11. 

17. KAI, 224.2. 

18. See also LexSyr, 718-20; ContiRossini, 239; G. L. Harding, An Index and Concordance of 
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24. EnEl, VII, 23; for additional material see Hehn, 213-15. 
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cosmos, he retains for himself dominion over winds and meteorological phenom- 
ena. Of particular importance is that in his battle Marduk makes the winds enter 
into Tiamat and cause her belly to swell; having killed her, he divides her in two, 
making one half the sky and the other the earth. Thus he plays the role of the god of 
the air, separating the earth from the sky, then taking his own place between the two 
as lord of the atmosphere. He shares this role of god of the air and winds with the 
Ugaritic Baal-Hadad, although Baal does not appear as creator of the world. 

As synonyms of Säru we find Sehu and zägiqu, which can also have the meaning 
“omen, oracle,” because the Babylonians thought of the winds as messengers of the 
gods. Hehn associates this conception with the ecstatic soothsayer called mahhu, 
roughly “raver,” also called Séhdnu:2’ he is “one possessed by the Séhu, the spirit, who 
in his holy madness sees visions and gives omens.”® 

Of central importance in Mesopotamia is the antithesis between the good and the evil 
wind, an expression of the capriciousness of the gods, who may either bless or afflict. 
Myths concerning the origin and constitution of humanity say nothing about a quicken- 
ing divine exhalation or the breath of life or the spirit within an individual. Concerning 
Akkadian usage, Hehn observes accurately: “It is precisely in the sense of ‘spirit’ that 
$äru ... lags behind riiah.”*? More generally, Mesopotamian mythology shows surpris- 
ingly little interest in human beings. When the Amarna Letters address the Egyptian 
king with the formula $äri balätia, “the breath of my life”? they are echoing Egyptian 
usage (cf. Lam. 4:20, where the anointed king is called räah 'appenü). 


3. Egyptian. In the Egyptian cosmology of Heliopolis, Shu is the god of the (dry) air 
and also the vital principle. Mythology describes him and his sister Tefnut (moisture) as 
being the first-begotten of Atum, the primal, universal god, or as being spat or exhaled 
from Atum’s mouth. He is the primal wind and also carries out the first act of creation by 
separating the earth god Geb and his consort, the sky goddess Nut — like Sumerian Enlil 
and Babylonian Marduk, who also separate the sky from the earth. He is pictured as bear- 
ing up the goddess of the sky while standing upon the god of the earth; according to 
Derchain,*! his name sw (“he who stands erect”) alludes to this image. In the cosmos, 
therefore, he is identical with the space between the sky and the earth — not empty, but 
filled with life-giving air and light. Here he has dominion over the four winds.>2 

Amun, too, appears originally to have been a god of the air. As such, according to 
Sethe,?3 he was one of the eight primal gods of Hermopolis, before being transplanted 
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4. Israel. This survey of Israel’s neighbors raises the question of the distinctiveness 
of Israel and the OT. Here we shall note only the anthropocentricity of Israel’s under- 
standing of God and the world, which manifests itself not only in an anthropomorphic 
conceptuality (a feature found throughout most of the ancient Near East) but also in a 
powertul awareness of human subjectivity in relation to the natural world and God: hu- 
man beings have dominion over the world and all living things (Gen. 1; Ps. 8). The 
Yahwist’s primal history does not even mention the creation of the world, describing 
only the origin of humanity within an anthropocentric world (Gen. 2). Consistent with 
this anthropocentrism is Israel’s markedly ethnocentric understanding of itself in the 
midst of the gentile world. The people consider themselves to be the object of their 
God's special election, but also to be a collective subject ethically responsible to God 
and the natural world. In like fashion, Israel thinks of God as an extramundane subject 
in relation to the world, humanity, and Israel — on which, however, he looks with per- 
sonal favor. The OT has very little to say about the actual nature of God. 

The distinction and separation of these subjects in their relationship to one another 
and to the world fits with an understanding of the living person as “a unit of vital 
power,™ manifesting itself through its activity above and beyond the corporeal limits 
of the body. This activity is conceived as an “extension of the personality”; its force 
field is the locus of the räah. Here the thought of the OT would differ from the panthe- 
istic ideas of Egyptian religion and Mesopotamian mythology. The latter deals with a 
self-contained world of gods and their relationships; only rarely do they address them- 
selves to human beings, who live and serve the gods on the margin of their world. “The 
gods took control of life for themselves”;*! only the gods, not humans, breathe the 
“good breath” of Marduk.4* Neither extramundane existence nor concern for human- 
kind characterizes the Mesopotamian concept of the gods. 


II. OT. 

1. Occurrences. The word rüah occurs 378 times in the OT plus 11 times in the Ara- 
maic portions of Daniel. It is usually feminine, but occasionally masculine. There are 
38 occurrences in the Pentateuch, but none in Leviticus and only 2 in Deuteronomy; it 
is rare in legal material. Of fundamental importance are the 7 occurrences in the prime- 
val history. Assignment of particular texts to J, E, or P is often uncertain. There are 47 
occurrences of rah in the Former Prophets. It is especially frequent in the earlier his- 
torical narratives: 26 occurrences in Judges — | Samuel, plus 9 in the Elijah-Elisha cy- 
cle and 4 in | K. 22 (3 in poetic texts). The Dtr redaction sees a special association of 
Yahweh's rah with the leaders and prophets of the early period. 

It is noteworthy that the 8th-century prophets and Jeremiah almost never appeal to 
Yahweh's rûah;* in fact, the word is uncommon in all the prophetic writings. In Amos 
it appears only in 4:13 (secondary), in a hymnic section describing Yahweh as creator 
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to draw a clear line between the meanings “spirit” and “wind,” as in Ezk. 37:9, where 
“the four winds” are called upon to restore the dead bones to life (cf. John 3:8). 

a. Wind. Besides rüah, the semantic field “wind” includes sa‘ar/Sa‘ar/s* Gra (cf. 
Akk. $äru) and säpä; the former occur a total of 25 times, the latter 15 times, often in 
theophanies (e.g., Isa. 29:6). Unlike these words, riiah does not inherently mean a vio- 
lent wind;* in Hos. 8:7 sûpå following rah denotes an intensification from “wind” to 
“whirlwind.” The phrase rfiah s“ärä (Ezk. 1:4; Ps. 107:25; 148:8) or rûah s“äröt (Ezk. 
13:11,13), “stormy wind,” is a distinctive qualification, which can also be expressed 
adjectivally: rûah g‘déla (Jon. 1:4; Job 1:19), rûah qāšâ (Isa. 27:8), rüah hāzāq (Ex. 
10:19), rfiah ‘azz@ (Ex. 14:21); or adverbially: rûah malé’ (Jer. 4:12). The > 1510 siipa 
is a destructive wind; the s“ärd also brings destruction, as can rüah itself (Isa. 17:13). 
Through the storm or whirlwind Yahweh manifests his anger and executes his judg- 
ment (Jer. 23:19-20; 30:23-24). 

In the book of Job the s"ärä performs a different function when God answers Job 
“out of the whirlwind” (38:1; 40:6). The language is borrowed from the ancient the- 
ophanies, but God’s self-manifestation in the whirlwind satisfies Job’s own demand to 
stand before God (19:25ff.; 23:3ff.) and leads Job to wisdom and understanding 
(28:20-23; 42:3-5). Here already we are moving toward the function of Yahweh's rüah, 
“spirit.” 

In conjunction with rüah we also find > 727 hebel, “breath,” “worthlessness” (66 
times: 32 in Ecclesiastes, 8 in Jeremiah, only 3 in the Dtr History, among which 2 K. 
17:15 is probably borrowed from Jer. 2:5). This meaning seems to be far removed from 
the tempestuous whirlwind. When Isa. 57:13 says of idols that “the wind (rah) will 
carry them off, a breath (hebel) will take them away,’ the image is probably that of a vi- 
olent or devastating wind. Elsewhere, however, the idols themselves are called hebel, 
because they are impotent and powerless (cf. Jer. 14:22): those who trust in their 
“worthlessness” will never receive help (Jer. 2:5 par. 2 K. 17:15). 

But rüah itself can also stand for the worthlessness of idols (Isa. 41:29, “their works 
are nothing, their images are empty wind”). Human beings similarly are “worthless- 
ness” because they are treacherous (Ps. 62:10[9]). Deceit and lies are also called rüah, 
e.g., the words of the false prophets (Mic. 2:11). False prophets themselves can be 
called rüah (Jer. 5:13); empty or misleading knowledge and speech are called da‘at- 
rüah (Job 15:2) and dibrö-rüah (Job 16:3). In Ecclesiastes life on earth and all human 
efforts are considered “vanity,” often denoted by the parallelism kebel ür“üt rüah 
(1:14, etc.) or ra’yön rüah, “vanity and chasing after wind” (1:17; 4:16). 

The root > 119° rd‘d, “pasture,” “intend,” possibly “pursue,” also appears elsewhere 
in conjunction with rüah: “Ephraim pursues the wind and chases after the east wind” 
(Hos. 12:2[1]; cf. Jer. 22:22). 

In these texts räah and hebel in the sense of “wind” or “breath” stand figuratively 
for “worthlessness” or “vanity.” probably because the wind itself is fickle and van- 
ishes without a trace (cf. Eccl. 11:5). At the same time anything insubstantial, unsta- 
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ble, or deceptive is carried off by the wind and hence resembles the wind. This notion 
leads to the image of Yahweh’s judgment as the wind that blows away the chaff during 
threshing and winnowing: the wicked are like the “chaff that the wind drives away” 
(Ps. 1:4). 

Ecclesiastes also uses the notion of the wind in a different sense: “Round and round 
goes the wind, and on its circuits the wind returns” (1:6), an image of life’s futility. On 
the other hand, human beings have no control over the wind — no more can they evade 
death or change their destinies (8:8). In the context of statements concerning the transi- 
toriness of human life, räah and hebel have more the sense of (fleeting) breath (Ps. 
39:6,12[5,11]; 78:39; 144:4; Job 7:16; [cf. v. 7, rüah hayyäy, “my life is wind”*?]; Isa. 
2:22 InSämä)]). 

b. Breath. In addition to rüah, the semantic field “breath/spirit/life” includes > 
in häyäa, “live,” with the noun hayyim, “life.” Like this word, rüah can also denote 
physical vitality (Gen. 45:27; Jgs. 15:19; 1 S. 30:12; 1 K. 21:5). The “breath of 
life,” which distinguishes what is living from what is not, P calls rüah hayyim in 
Gen. 6:17 (humans and animals) and 7:22 (animals). Idols do not have rüah (Jer. 
10:14; 51:17), nor do dead bones (Ezk. 37:8). The noun does not, however, denote 
life that is ethically valorized and blessed (derek hahayyim, “the way of life” in 
contrast to “the way of death,” Jer. 21:8; cf. Prov. 6:23; hayyim, “life span,” Gen. 
3:17; 23:1; Dt. 4:9; etc.). Just as Yahweh “brings to life” (hyh piel/hiphil), so too he 
gives rüah, a power emanating from him that vivifies or enables the recipient to 
perform a particular task. But rûah does not stand for Yahweh’s own, inward life 
(but cf. Isa. 30:1; 40:13; Mic. 2:7, in which Yahweh's rüah is more or less synony- 
mous with “heart” or “mind”).*3 

The noun > W53 nepe$ shares with rüah the meanings “life” and “breath.” In the 
majority of texts, however, rüah is associated with Yahweh, whereas such an associa- 
tion is relatively rare in the case of nepes.*? We also find nepes used for a “living be- 
ing” (Gen. 2:7) or person; rüah hardly ever appears in this concrete sense. When nepes 
stands in parallel with rûah, both words should be understood in the sense of “soul,” 
“mind,” or “life,” e.g., Isa. 26:9: “My soul yearns for you in the night, my spirit within 
me earnestly seeks you.” Schmidt thinks otherwise: “Just as ‘soul’ can function as a 
personal or relative pronoun, so ‘spirit’ and ‘heart’ used in parallelism can be equated 
with a personal pronoun: ‘Into your hand I commend my spirit, for you redeem me, 
Yahweh the faithful God’ (Ps. 31:6).°>° But it is not necessary for the elements of a par- 
allel construction to be synonymous. Whereas the word nepes can denote the whole 
person, rüah is always said to be “within” (b@ereb) someone (Isa. 19:3,14; 26:9; 
63:11; Ezk. 11:19 = 36:26-27; Hos. 5:4; Hab. 2:19; Zec. 12:1; Ps. 51:12[10]). Like the 
“heart,” rüah denotes a person's “interior.” the spiritual center from which the entire 
person is engaged. In the texts cited, rûah and nepe$ denote the vital principle, depen- 
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dent on God for renewal and preservation. Therefore réah and nepes$ trust in God and 
yearn for God. Of Ps. 51:19(17) Schmidt says: “If ‘a broken spirit and a shattered 
heart’ are the acceptable sacrifice, the psalmist is offering ‘himself as a sacrifice.’”’>! 
But the text goes on to speak of humble contrition! 

Used in the sense of “throat,” the organ used to swallow, nepeš can denote desire or 
longing: hunger and thirst (Dt. 12:15,21ff.; 1 S. 2:16; Ps. 107:9; Prov. 6:30), the greed 
of enemies (Ps. 27:12; 41:3[2]), thirsting for God (63:2[1]; 84:3[2]; 143:6). The OT 
also uses riiah for passionate desire and excitement, but primarily in association with 
aggressiveness and action, such as anger;> as noted above, only exceptionally does the 
rüah “thirst.” 

Other organs, too, can appear parallel with rüah as the seat of emotion: ‘ap/ 
‘appayim,>> “nose, nostrils,” denotes anger, which is expressed by “snorting” (Job 4:9, 
rüah appé, “the breath of his anger”). Like God’s rüah, God’s face>4 can manifest an- 
ger or favor (Ps. 104:29; 139:7). 

Also important is the mouth? as the organ of speech; a command or word of author- 
ity is the “breath of the mouth” (Job 8:2, ironically), as are Yahweh's creative word and 
the king’s word of judgment (Isa. 11:4). Hehn discusses at more length the “breath of 
the mouth” as the efficacious and vivifying word of the deity and the king in the an- 
cient Near East, especially Egypt; he also discusses the relationship of the rûah “löhim 
to God’s creative word in Gen. 1:2-3 from this perspective.5® 

Also deserving of mention is the hand?’ as the instrument of divine and human ac- 
tivity. The laying on of hands transmits rféah (Dt. 34:9). When the hand of Yahweh is 
upon someone, the effect of the riiah is manifest: prophetic speech (2 K. 3:15) and ec- 
static vision (Ezk. 1:3; 37:1; 40:1; etc.). In parallel with “You open your hand” in Ps. 
104:28, v. 30 says, “You send forth your rüah.”>8 

The most common anthropological term is “heart”? Like rûah, léb can denote sim- 
ply corporeal vitality; but, as the central organ of the body, the heart is above all the 
seat of the intellect, the will, and the emotions, as well as of abilities and virtues. By 
metonymy it denotes the sometimes hidden thoughts, intentions, and decisions of a 
person (Isa. 29:13; Ps. 28:3; Job 10:13; Prov. 25:3). The human heart often stands in 
contrast to hypocritical speech and actions: God sees the heart (Jer. 20:12), knows it 
(1 K. 8:39; Ps. 33:15; Prov. 15:11), searches it (Jer. 17:10; Ps. 139:23), tests it (Jer. 
11:20; 12:3; Ps. 7:10; 17:3), or weighs it (Prov. 21:2; 24:12). In such contexts riiah can 
also be used: as well as the heart, Yahweh weighs the spirit (Prov. 16:2), knows the 
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things that have entered the spirit (Ezk. 11:5; similarly 20:32; cf. /éb in Isa. 65:17; Jer. 
3:16; 7:31 = 19:5; 32:35; 44:21). 

Not rarely we also find rüah used in the sense of “mind,” parallel or synonymous 
with “heart” (Nu. 14:24; Dt. 2:30; Isa. 26:9; 29:24; Ezk. 13:3; Mal. 2:15-16; Ps. 32:2; 
77:76]; 106:33; 142:4[3]; 143:4 [par. leb]; Job 21:4; 32:18; Eccl. 7:9); this usage can 
include God’s own “mind” or hidden thoughts (cf. Isa. 40:13: “Who can weigh the 
mind of Yahweh?” — if this does not refer to Yahweh's creative power; exceptionally, 
the LXX translates rfiah here with nous). Only rarely does the OT speak elsewhere of 
Yahweh's rüah in the sense of “mind” or “attitude” (Mic. 2:7; Isa. 30:1). The latter text 
speaks of an alliance with Egypt that is against Yahweh’s riiah; the parallel in v. 2, 
“they have not consulted my mouth,” has led many to consider this text evidence for 
prophetic proclamation inspired by Yahweh's “spirit.” an idea scarcely found else- 
where in preexilic prophecy; both here and in 40:13, however, rüah parallels ‘@sda: the 
alliance is simply contrary to Yahweh's “will” or “intent.” 

According to Briggs,®! the use of rüah to denote the seat of psychic activity is rare 
and late. But there are not a few passages — and not all of them late — in which rüah is 
synonymous with “heart” (see above), and the much commoner use of the word in par- 
allel with /éb to denote abilities, moral virtues, acts of will, and emotions is not essen- 
tially different. Both rah and /éb are modified by the same adjectives: nisbärlä), “bro- 
ken” (Ps. 51:19[17], text uncertain; cf. 34:19[18]); rähör/näakön, “pure/steadfast” 
(51:12[10]; cf. 57:8[7] = 108:2[1]: 78:37; 112:7); ha@das/h*dasa, “new” (Ezk. 36:26). 
Without any adjective, rüah and /éb are used synonymously ın the sense of “courage” 
(Josh. 2:11; cf. 5:1; Ezk. 21:12). Construct phrases can denote moral dispositions and 
emotions: göbah rüah, “arrogance” (Prov. 16:18); Seber rüah, “anguish of spirit” (Isa. 
65:14; cf. Prov. 15:4); they can also be used to characterize a person: g*bah-léb, “one 
who is arrogant” (Prov. 16:5); also ¢*bah-ritah (Eccl. 7:8). 

The fundamental semantic difference between rüah and /éb is illustrated best by 
their differing relationship with wisdom. The heart is the seat of wisdom and under- 
standing (Ex. 31:6; 1 K. 3:12; Job 9:4; Prov. 2:10; 14:33; 16:21). Never is rûah so de- 
scribed: it appears only in the phrase rüah hokmä, “spirit of wisdom,” in the sense of 
“skill” or “virtue of wisdom” (Ex. 28:3; Dt. 34:9; Isa. 11:2). In the OT, however, wis- 
dom is always God's gift: Joseph is a wise and understanding man because “the spirit 
of God is in him” (Gen. 41:38). Yahweh “fills” people with the “spirit of wisdom” (Ex. 
28:3; Dt. 34:9); he “gives” a wise and understanding heart (1 K. 3:12). What is instilled 
by God is called rüah, whereas what issues directly from the person comes from the 
“heart” (Nu. 16:28 [P?]; 24:13; 1 K. 12:33; Jer. 23:16; Ezk. 13:2 [but cf. v. 3, in parallel 
with rüah, though the text is uncertain)). 

The relatively rare word > MWI n“sämä is generally synonymous with rüah. Like 
the latter, it can mean “wind,” but only figuratively in the sense of “God's breath” (Ps. 
18:16[15] = Isa. 30:33; Job 4:9; 37:10). Albertz and Westermann define the difference 
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between the two words as follows: rüah is “the particular process of breathing in which 
the dynamic vitality of the human being is expressed,” whereas n“ämä is “the breath 
that distinguishes the living from the dead . . . , thus a given creaturely fundamental re- 
ality with a more constant character’: They also assume semantic development cou- 
pled with a shift in usage: “The old word for creaturely breath, the constitutive element 
of human life, was n“sämä; God breathed it into humanity at creation (Gen. 2:7).”% 
Only later did rüah also take on the sense of “breath of life,” so that P could use it in the 
context of the creation narrative. But, they claim, that rdah never replaced “the old us- 
age employing n‘Sämä” is illustrated by a number of passages (esp. in Job) that use the 
two words in parallel. Now the only passage they mention (Gen. 2:7) does not support 
any conclusions about an earlier “usage,” and the assumption that J is unacquainted 
with the word rüah is based on a literary source analysis that itself uses the occurrence 
of the word rüah as an a priori criterion for identifying P. 

It is almost impossible to trace a semantic development of räah within the OT, nor is 
the book of Job in itself a witness to the later survival of earlier usage. It is more accu- 
rate to say that n*Sdamd is a highly poetic word that was a favorite of the author. The ex- 
ample of Job 34:14-15 makes this clear: “If he [God] were to take back his spirit (rühö) 
and his breath (nišmātô) . . 2”; this passage was likely modeled on Ps. 104:29, but added 
the parallel and synonymous expression nišmātô. In J’s primal history n“Sämä appears 
in Gen. 2:7 and 7:22 (?), whereas P uses rüah in the phrase riiah hayyim, “breath of 
life” (6:17; 7:15), corresponding to J's expression. 

Now it is possible that rfiah also occurs in the J material (Gen. 6:3; 7:22); but schol- 
ars often reject the assignment of these verses to J, possibly on insufficient grounds. In 
the case of 7:22, exegetes generally assume that the double expression nismat-rüah 
hayyim is a redactional blend of nismat hayyim (Gen. 2:7 [J]) and rûah hayyim (6:17; 
7:15 [P]). There is, however, a possible occurrence of an analogous double expression 
in an early text (Ps. 18:16[15] par. 2 S. 22:16), where nismat rüah ‘appé refers to 
Yahweh's anger. On the other hand, the expression nismat hayyim does not refer pri- 
marily to “creaturely breath, the constitutive element of human life,” but to the life- 
giving breath emanating from Yahweh; the directive verb in Gen. 2:7 says that Yahweh 
breathed the breath of life “into the nostrils” of man (cf. “my spirit” in the words spo- 
ken by Yahweh in 6:3 and the expression nišmat Sadday tthayyéni, “the breath of 
Shaddai gives me life,” in Job 33:4). Gen. 7:22, by contrast, recounts the death of all 
living creatures, humans and animals (köl “Ser nišmat-rûah hayyim b“appäyw); the 
relative clause here, a noun clause, describes a state: the breath of life is “in the nose,” 
and life is conceived of as an immanent possession. This distinction is not signaled by 
the meaning of the particular words but by the larger unit of the clause. 

In short, n*Samda and riiah are virtually synonymous except in texts where the for- 
mer serves as a collective term (Dt. 20:16; Josh. 10:40; 11:11,14; 1 K. 15:29; Ps. 
150:6). We never find rûah used with this meaning. Semantically similar is the expres- 
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[Yahweh’s command]); ndga‘ b*, “touch” (Ezk. 17:10 [the east wind causing the vine 
to wither]); yabés hiphil, “dry up” (Ezk. 19:12); Sabar and prg piel, “shatter” (1 K. 
19:11 [mountains and rocks]; Ps. 48:8[7] [ships]; cf. Ezk. 27:26); rdp pual, “chase” 
(Isa. 17:13); and nädap, “drive away” (Ps. 1:4 [chaff]). These effects are mostly violent 
and baneful. Particularly vivid is the image of winnowing, during which the wind 
blows away the chaff. 

The concrete notions associated with the wind are due ın part to the climatic condi- 
tions of Palestine, dominated by the refreshing west wind that rises from the sea and 
brings rain. Strangely enough, the OT rarely mentions this wind; but where it does ap- 
pear, it is beneficent: the west wind drives away the locusts (Ex. 10:19) and brings 
quails in the desert (Nu. 11:31). At the end of a great drought, Elijah’s servant looks 
out over the sea from the top of Carmel, and “the heavens grew black with clouds and 
wind, and there was a torrential rain” (1 K. 18:45). 

Most often, the text speaks of the east wind, rûah (hag)gädim (Ex. 10:13; 14:21; Jer. 
18:17; Ezk. 17:10; 19:12; 27:26; Jon. 4:8; Ps. 48:8[7] [text uncertain]; cf. Gen. 
41:6,23,27; Isa. 27:8; Hos. 12:2[1]; 13:15; Ps. 78:26; Job 15:2; 27:21; 38:24), also 
riah hammidbär, “desert wind” (Jer. 13:24; cf. 4:11; Hos. 13:15; Job 1:19). This ex- 
pression refers to the sirocco, which appears in the spring and fall, withering the spring 
vegetation and inflicting damage by its violence (Ps. 48:8[7]; Job 1:19; 27:21). It is as- 
sociated particularly with the transiency of life (Isa. 40:7; Ps. 103:15-16; Ezk. 17:10; 
19:12) and Yahweh's judgment (Isa. 27:8; Jer. 13:24; 18:17; Ezk. 27:26; Hos. 13:15), 
but it is also the dry offshore wind that drives back the sea and turns it into dry land 
(Ex. 14:21, here linked exceptionally with the motif of Yahweh's battle with chaos). 
The various meteorological phenomena in theophanies are not associated with any par- 
ticular point of the compass. 

The north and south winds are scarcely associated with concrete phenomena. Prov. 
25:23 states that the north wind (rah säpön) brings rain, but this is hardly typical of 
Palestine. Ps. 78:26(25) connects the south wind (témdn) with the desert period. The 
north and south wind together serve as a metaphor for sexual arousal (Cant. 4:16). 

The various expressions for “the four winds” (Jer. 49:36; Ezk. 37:9; 42:20; 1 Ch. 
9:24; cf. Zec. 2:10(6): 6:5: Dnl. 8:8; 11:4; also 7:2 [Aramaic]) reflect the notion of cos- 
mic totality that is also connected — especially in Daniel — with the question of world 
dominion (the titles of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian kings include “king of 
the four ends of the earth”). 

The four “living creatures” with wings (Ezk. 1:5; identified in 10:15,20 with the 
cherubim that bear up Yahweh's glory) symbolize both the four winds and the divine 
omnipresence: “Wherever the réah would go, they went, without turning as they 
went” (1:12). The text says of the four conjoined wheels that “the réah of the living 
creatures” was in them (vv. 20-21). The Essenes of Qumran incorporated this motif 
into the liturgy of their sabbath sacrifice. The number four, associated with the 
winds, and the mention of hayyöt, associated with the “spirit,” illustrate once again 
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how the two meanings of the word rah, “wind” and “spirit,” intertwine in Ezekiel. 
This usage may also echo earlier notions of the wind as a cherub on which Yahweh 
flies (cf. Ps. 18:11[10]). 

Ezekiel’s inaugural vision must be seen in combination with the concluding de- 
scription of the new temple and the vision of Yahweh's entry (Ezk. 40-43), where the 
four points of the compass likewise play an important role. In 42:16-20 these are speci- 
fied by naming the associated “wind” (riiah). This usage is not found elsewhere in the 
OT, but influenced the intertestamental literature, especially the Temple Scroll.° The 
square plan of the temple with a gate at each cardinal point symbolizes how Yahweh 
reaches out from his dwelling place in Jerusalem, pervading the whole world with his 
rüah. This notion explains the theme of the scattering of the people “to every wind” 
(11QT 5:2,10,12; 12:14; 17:21) and their restoration and revival with the aid of the 
“four winds” (37:9,12,14). In Zec. 6:5 the four winds are represented metaphorically as 
four chariots with their horses. Here too older conceptions of the winds as Yahweh's 
“messengers” (Ps. 104:4) may lie in the background. 

The OT does not concern itself with questions about the “nature” of things. Obser- 
vations of the physical world are registered, but they are always associated intimately 
with human experience and put in the service of analogical thought and metaphorical 
imagery. So the winds too are not really treated as “natural phenomena”: the shaking of 
trees in the wind is an image of fear (Isa. 7:2); the gloomy north wind, bringing rain, 
suggests angry faces (Prov. 25:23). “They sow the wind and they shall reap the whirl- 
wind,” the prophet says of Ephraim (Hos. 8:7); the context makes clear that the “wind” 
stands metaphorically for the calf of Samaria and the “whirlwind” for the impending 
Assyrian invasion. 

The wisdom mäsäl often uses the wind as a metaphor: no one has the power to re- 
strain the wind or to avert the day of death (Eccl. 8:8); no one knows the way of the 
wind — so no one knows the works of God (11:5). Here the wind has become a meta- 
phor for the mystery of existence. 


2. God’s Wind. 

a. Survey. The wind is often viewed as an instrument of God’s action; only once 
(Am. 4:13) is it stated expressly that Yahweh “creates the wind.” The creation texts 
themselves never mention the creation of the wind. According to Gen. 1:2, the rûah of 
creation is preexistent (either as an element of chaos or, more likely, as God's creative 
energy). In the other texts, the wind is always taken into Yahweh's service: he makes a 
wind blow over the earth so that the waters subside (Gen. 8:1); he drives an east wind 
upon the land, bringing locusts (Ex. 10:13), then changes it into a strong west wind, to 
drive the locusts away (v. 19). Yahweh brings the four winds upon Elam (Jer. 49:36); 
he makes a stormy wind break out, with a destructive deluge of rain and hailstones 
(Ezk. 13:13); he hurls a great wind upon the sea (Jon. 1:4) and sends a sultry east 
wind (4:8); he “brings out the wind from his storehouses” (Jer. 10:13 = 51:16; cf. Ps. 
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135:7); he “gathers the wind in the hollow of his hand” (Prov. 30:4); he “makes the 
winds his messengers” (Ps. 104:4); he raises the wind (107:25) and makes it blow 
(147:18). 

The instrumental function of the wind is made clear by the prep. bë: Yahweh “drove 
the sea back by a strong east wind” (Ex. 14:21); ar the blast of his anger the waters 
piled up (15:8); he blew with his wind, and the sea covered the Egyptians (v. 10); by his 
wind the heavens were made fair (Job 26:13). 

A wind from (mé’ét) Yahweh brought quails from the sea (Nu. 11:31). Yahweh 
“scatters to every (/*kol) wind”: Kedar (Jer. 49:32), Elam (Jer. 49:36), the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem (Ezk. 5:10,12; 12:14), like chaff driven by the wind from the desert (Jer. 
13:24), like the east wind (Jer 18:17). Yahweh flies (2 S. 22:11 par. Ps. 18:11[10]) or 
rides (Ps. 104:3) “on the wings of the wind.” 

In the vast majority of instances, therefore, räah in the sense of “wind” is associated 
directly with God's active intervention. Some fifteen texts speak explicitly of rüah 
yhwh or rüah “léhim, or use a pronominal suffix: Gen. 1:2; Ex. 15:8,10; 1 K. 18:12; 
2 K. 2:16; Isa. 11:15; 27:8; 30:28; 40:7; 59:19; Hos. 13:15 (cf. Jer. 23:19; 30:23); Ps. 
18:16(15) par. 2 S. 22:16 (cf. Ps. 83:16[15]; Job 37:10). In some passages exegetes 
have suggested interpreting the phrase with “/dhim as a superlative: a “mighty wind” 
or “godly wind.”®’ The texts in question are | K. 18:12; 2 K. 2:16; Isa. 59:19, possibly 
also Hos. 13:15, and above all Gen. 1:2. Winton Thomas points out, however, that al- 
though the name of God sometimes has superlative implications, nowhere ts there clear 
evidence that such a meaning has totally displaced the original genitive sense (gen. 
auctoris). In Gen. 1:2 a translation such as “mighty wind” might be possible, but would 
represent a departure from all other instances. 

b. Meteorological Phenomena. The close association of the wind with Yahweh may 
be explained against the background of ancient conceptions of theophany, which 
viewed violent natural phenomena as manifestations of God. The OT theophany ac- 
counts vary extensively: for example, the description of the Sinai theophany speaks of 
lightning, thunder, clouds, smoke, fire, and earthquake, but not wind (Ex. 19:16-19); 
other texts speak of earthquake, clouds, and rain (Jgs. 5:4-5; cf. Ps. 68:8-10) or contain 
motifs associated with light (Dt. 33:2 [cf. Ps. 50:2; 80:2(1); 94:1]; Hab. 3:4). The con- 
tinuation of the psalm of Habakkuk uses the imagery of a storm theophany to picture 
Yahweh's intervention against the enemies of his people (cf. Ps. 77:17-21[16-20]). 
Yahweh's arrows are the lightning; his “horses and chariots” (Hab. 3:8,15) are proba- 
bly the wind, with the aid of which he drives back the waters of chaos. Isa. 30:27-33, 
too, uses the imagery of a storm theophany to depict Yahweh's intervention against As- 
syria: “His breath (rühö) is like an overflowing stream that reaches up to the neck” 
(v. 28). In the theophany of Ps. 18:8-16(7-15) par. 2 S. 22:8-16, the wind plays a double 
role: it transports Yahweh on its wings (v. 11), but it is also Yahweh's breath (v. 16), 
just as the thunder is his voice (v. 14) and the lightning his arrows (v. 15). It is not im- 
possible that such language was once understood literally (cf. Ps. 29). The present texts 
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larity. At Hermopolis, for example, this polarity involved the primal wind (Amun/ 
Amaunet) and the pairs of gods associated with chaos, including the primal deep (Nun/ 
Naunet). The beginning of the Babylonian creation epic is marked by the sexual polar- 
ity Apsu/Tiamat, from which the generations of the gods arise.’> In Gen. 2:5 we find 
the polarity of the dry earth and rain, the preexisting conditions for human life. In the 
Babylonian epic the primal polarity is reinforced by the motif of conflict and battle, 
giving expression to a dualistic worldview. Here too the winds play an active role as 
Marduk’s weapons. Because Gen. | contains many allusions to the Babylonian epic, 
v. 2 may refer to this battle. In the P creation account, however, no trace of dualism and 
the mythological drama is left: the primal deep is not a hostile power, but merely the 
symbolic instantiation of passive, powerless, formless primordial matter, from which 
nothing can arise by its own power. It is met by the wind or breath that emanates from 
God, a kind of metaphor representing the primal energy that embodies the active poten- 
tial of creation. As a divine attribute, like the primal deep, it is present before creation. 

The process actualized is initiated by God's speaking: God’s word makes the cre- 
ative energy effectual. We find the same notion in Ps. 33:6: “By the word of Yahweh 
the heavens were made, by the breath of his mouth all their host”; the same parallelism 
of däbär and rüah appears in Ps. 147:18; 148:8. “The word, which lends substance to 
the breath of the mouth, probably marks the beginning of the bridge leading to a truly 
Spiritualized interpretation of the breath, the idea of ‘spirit’ in the strict sense.”’® All of 
these considerations show that the meaning “mighty wind” for rûah “löhim is um 
likely.’’ 

Other texts, too, record the active role of the wind in the creation of the world. Ps. 
104:2b-4 mentions the winds in connection with the separation of the upper region of 
the vault of heaven from the lower (cf. Gen. 1:6-8, the second day of creation). In the 
context of creation, this language recalls the mythological motif of the separation of 
heaven and earth by the god of the air (Enlil, Shu); in Ps. 104, however, the primary 
model was the traditional storm theophany (cf. esp. Ps. 18:11[10]). The wind also 
plays a role in separation of water and earth, the first work of the third day in Gen. 1: 
Ps. 104:5-9 furnishes a vivid poetic description of God’s laying the foundations of the 
earth and of the primal waters covering it, waters that flee at Yahweh's “rebuke.” The 
storm theophany alluded to here ıs thus a direct outgrowth of the statement that the 
winds are Yahweh's servants (v. 4), thus recalling the motif of the battle with chaos and 
the driving back of the primal waters by the wind. It is unlikely that the storm the- 
ophany was inherently a creation motif, but Ps. 104 introduced it into the work of cre- 
ation (cf. 18:16[15]). 

The separative function of the air, dividing the heavens from the deep or from the 
earth, gave the wind its place in the origins of the cosmos, where, in both the Babylo- 
nian epic and the OT, the dynamic aspect of the Semitic storm god comes to the fore. 
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tateuch that speaks of charismatic inspiration with the spirit. In the Pentateuch as a 
whole, the figure of the charismatic is endowed with the spirit; in this respect the book 
of Joshua resembles the Pentateuch. Only in the book of Judges do we find fundamen- 
tally different traditions concerning particular individuals, identifiable by their narra- 
tive structure: in the case of spirit-endowed charismatics, a single extraordinary feat is 
the focus of interest. In the Pentateuch as well as the book of Joshua, by contrast, indi- 
viduals and their actions are subordinate to the broader chain of events; their functions 
are shaped by the overarching narrative trajectory. 

The book of Judges describes the effects of endowment with the spirit concretely 
and vividly. In the Samson tradition possession of the spirit is itself the central theme. 
Jgs. 13:25 introduces the main narrative by saying that the rûah of Yahweh began to 
stir him (cf. 14:6,19; 15:14). He received his extraordinary strength, the subject of the 
entire narrative, from the spirit of Yahweh, which “rushed on” (sälah) him. 

The rüah of Yahweh “clothed” (läbes) Gideon (Jgs. 6:34) and “came upon” (häyä 
‘al) Jephthah (11:29,32) and Othniel (3:10). Since the latter is an insignificant figure, 
this comment is probably a formulaic redactional frill. 

Since the individual narratives have their own verbs for the coming of the spirit, 
these notions did not originate with the Dtr redaction but are rooted in the original indi- 
vidual traditions. If Saul’s intervention in the war with the Ammonites (1 S. 11) is 
taken as the original beginning of his career, then he too continues the tradition of the 
judges, for “the spirit of God came upon him” (salah, vv. 6-7). The account of Saul’s 
anointing as king uses the same verb twice for the coming of the spirit upon him 
(10:6,10). As one of the signs authenticating Saul’s call, Samuel informs him that the 
rüah of Yahweh will come upon him, so that he will be gripped by a prophetic frenzy 
and be turned into a different person (vv. 5-6; cf. vv. 9-15). This passage does not have 
to do with a spirit of fortuitous ecstasy but with the enduring charisma of the king; later 
(16:14) this spirit will be taken from him and given to David (v. 13), whose enduring 
possession of the spirit is expressed by the statement: wattislah rüah yhwh 'el-däwid 
méhayyom hahü’ wama la. 

The question remains whether the notion of the spirit was associated with the royal 
ideology and the anointing of the king from the beginning, or whether this association 
does not reveal a deliberate attempt to bring the Israelite kingship into continuity with 
earlier traditions, including those of the judges and the early prophets.3° On the basis of 
literary analysis, Mettinger questions whether the anointing (1 S. 10:1) was associated 
from the outset with the mark of spirit-induced prophetic frenzy (vv. 2-7,10-13a). He 
sees behind the latter verses an older narrative in which kingship and spirit were asso- 
ciated. On the other hand, he finds no essential difference between the “prophetic” 
spirit of vv. 6 and 10 and the “martial” spirit of 11:6. 

An archaic form of prophecy appears in a few texts.3’ This group includes not 
only Balaam (Nu. 24:2-3) and the band of prophets in 1 S. 10 (cf. also Nu. 11:14- 
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God’s miraculous might and power. Yahweh is not “in them,” but they are not simply 
rejected: they “go before” him (v. 11). This account is both integrated and at odds with 
earlier prophecy. 

b. Later Texts. Not until Ezekiel do several features of preclassical prophecy re- 
appear: the inspiration of the spirit, frenzy, ecstatic visions, and transport to another 
place. The account of the prophet’s call already describes the rah as entering into him 
(Ezk. 2:2) and making him stand on his feet to receive his commission. In nine addi- 
tional passages, the riiah plays an active role in the experiences, visions, and auditions 
of the prophet (3:12,14,24; 8:3; 11:1,5.24; 37:1; 43:5). 

In the postexilic period there was further development of the notion of the spirit as 
medium of revelation: in the Chronicler’s History not just prophets but other individu- 
als speak under the influence of the spirit. In “the last words of David,” a late text, the 
king says: “The spirit of Yahweh speaks in me, his word is upon my tongue” (2 S. 
23:2). In Daniel it is “the spirit of the holy gods” (Dnl. 4:5[8]: cf. vv. 6,15[8,14]; 
5:11). 

Especially interesting are retrospective surveys of Israel’s history, from which pos- 
tulates governing the present and future are expected to emerge. Preexilic Dtn theology 
did not yet consider the rûah to be the motive force of history, but an important role 
was assigned to the prophets who summoned the people to repentance (2 K. 17:13ff.). 
Zec. 7:12 takes up the theme in a summary of Israel's past: “They made their hearts ad- 
amant in order not to hear the law and the words that Yahweh Sabaoth had sent by his 
spirit through the former prophets.” This text appears to look back on the prophets as a 
closed chapter, and raises the question whether the spirit of the “former prophets” rep- 
resents a step toward the idea of inspired Scripture. 

This theme finds similar embodiment in the great prayer of the people in Isa. 63:7- 
64:12: rebellion against “his holy spirit” stands in contrast to the memory of Moses, 
“within whom Yahweh put his holy spirit.” 

Looking back on the wilderness period, the great penitential prayer of the people in 
Neh. 9 says: “You gave your good spirit to instruct them” (v. 20), and “Many years you 
were patient with them, and warned them by your spirit through the prophets” (v. 30). 


4. Eschatology. The hopes for the future associated on the one hand with the spirit 
are concentrated in the messiah, a figure embodying elements of the Davidic king and 
of the prophets. On the other hand, however, there is hope for a universal gift of the 
prophetic spirit. These two emphases, rooted in different traditions, never found a com- 
mon synthesis. 

Isa. 11:1-5 describes the awaited Davidic king. Three pairs of words describe the 
gifts of the spirit bestowed on him: the first pair, “wisdom and understanding,” refers to 
his judicial office (cf. vv. 3b,4a); the second, “counsel and might,” to his function as 
military leader (cf. vv. 4b-5); and the third, “knowledge and fear,” to his relationship 
with Yahweh. A variant reading in the LXX brings the number of attributes to seven, 
laying the groundwork for the Christian doctrine of the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

The spirit-endowed servant of Yahweh in Isa. 42:1 is a composite figure. He will 
bring forth justice to the nations and instruct them in the térd. Isa. 61:1-3 probably re- 
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fers to an awaited individual, anointed by Yahweh; with his anointing, the spirit comes 
upon him — a feature in which he resembles the prophets. 

The idea of a universal outpouring of the prophetic spirit is probably rooted in Jer. 
31:31-34, which speaks of a new covenant. This text reflects the covenant theology of 
Deuteronomy, which interprets the course of history as apostasy from the covenant 
with Yahweh. The new covenant will be based on obedience and knowledge of 
Yahweh: “I will put my law within them, and I will write it on their hearts” (v. 33). 
Thus the instruction given by the prophets and their special vocation will be superflu- 
ous, for all will know Yahweh (v. 34). This early exilic text does not mention the 
spirit. Closely related to it, however, is Ezk. 11:19-20: “I will give them a different 
heart and put a new spirit within them” (cf. 39:29). Isa. 59:21 also alludes explicitly to 
the words of Jer. 31:31ff.: “My spirit is upon you, and my words that I have put in 
your mouth shall not depart out of your mouth.” This awaited spirit comes from 
Yahweh, giving instruction and promoting obedience; it is the “holy spirit” (Ps. 
51:13[11]) or the “good spirit” (143:10). It is experienced in the present but still 
awaited in the future. 

More than any other text, Joel 3:1-2(2:28-29) draws on the ecstasy, visions, and mir- 
acles of the early prophets in its promise of an “outpouring” of the spirit on all flesh at 
the eschaton. 


VI. LXX. The LXX most commonly uses pnetima to translate rûah (264 times); 
when the meaning is “wind,” the LXX also uses dnemos (some 50 times).®? Four times 
we find pnoé. But when rüah refers to the inner forces and emotions of human beings, 
the variations multiply: thymds (6 times), makrothymia, makröthymos, praüthymos, 
psyché (twice each), oligopsychia, oligöpsychos, phrénésis, kakophros¥né, etc. The 
Greek word pneúma was clearly less appropriate in this area. The LXX appears to have 
rendered the meanings of the Hebrew text accurately: “Attempts to detect a significant 
change in the meaning of ruach, resulting from its translation in terms of mvedua, are 
unfounded.” 

According to Hill, however, there may be a perceptible tendency to treat the spirit as 
an autonomous entity; as examples, he cites the translations of Ps. 51:13(11): kaí tó 
pnetima tó hägion sou mě antanélés ap’ emoü, and Isa. 63:10-11: poú estin ho thets en 
autois tó pneüma to hägion, where the article could point to hypostatization.?' The 
translation of (yhwh) “léhé härühöt !kol-bäsär in Nu. 16:22 and 27:16 as theös tőn 
pneumätön kai päses sarkös is the result of misreading /*kol-basar as w%kol-bäsär. This 
translation, however, presupposes a notion of “spirits” as autonomous incorporeal be- 
ings or “angels,” such as appear, e.g., in apocalyptic literature (cf. 1 En. 39:12; 41:10: 
“lord of the spirits”). The translation of Ps. 104(103):4 is also noteworthy in this re- 
spect: ho poiön tous angélous autoü pneümata; the LXX probably understood this text 
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Scroll (11QT 6:6; 30:10; 31:10; etc.), but is found also in descriptions of the new Jerusa- 
lem (2QNew Jerusalem [24] 1:2; 5Q15 1, 1:1,14; 2:6; cf. also 3Q15 7:5 and 4QM# 1-3 14). 

a. Anthropology. The use of rüah for the psychic human core where ethical deci- 
sions are made is clearly less common than in the OT. “Every individual receives and 
possesses the spirit in a naturalistic sense. . . . The spirit is created by God and be- 
stowed as the natural principle of human life.” 

Attributive nouns are almost always present; they are ambiguous, depending on the 
context. In humble self-abasement, the worshiper can call himself a “spirit of error” 
(rwh htw‘h, 1QH 1:22), a “perverse spirit” (rwh n‘wh, 1QH 3:21), or “spirit of wicked- 
ness” (rwh rh, 1QS 10:18-19). If we are not to relativize such expressions of humility, 
we must see them in the context of such expressions as “spirit of humility” (rwh 'nwh, 
IQS 4:3), “broken spirit” (rwh nsbrh, 1QS 8:3), “spirit of error” (rwh htw'h, 1QH 
1:22), and “errant spirit” (rw'y rwh, 4Q183 1, 2:6 [text?]), but also “spirit of flesh” (rwh 
bsr, 1\QH 13:13; 17:25). This last expression does not anticipate the sdrx-pnetima po- 
larity of the NT, but signalizes the difference “between human insufficiency and divine 
omnipotence.””% The worshiper strives to attain the “spirit of truth” (rwh ‘mr, 1QS 
4:21). With respect to outsiders, the worshiper’s conduct is guided by the “spirit of 
concealment” (rwh hstr, 1QS 9:22), a kind of code of silence. This human spirit is com- 
pletely and utterly God’s creation (1QH 1:15; 15:22). 

Of particular interest is the phrase ‘nwy rwh, “the poor of spirit” (1QM 14:7 par. 
4QM?) in the light of Mt. 5:3. According to Lohfink, this expression refers to the Ebionite 
community members, who accept that in God's eyes they are inconsequential, humble, 
and broken, as well as those who are literally poor, humbled for the sake of the törä.?’ 

Many of these expressions in declarations of humility (esp. in 1QH) take on a differ- 
ent valence in IQM and 1QS, both markedly dualistic: here they are not used in self- 
description but are applied instead to those outside the community. The usage paves the 
way for a “two spirits doctrine” — which, however, remains entirely within the frame- 
work of OT precedent (esp. in 1QS 3:13-4:26, the final redaction of the Manual of Dis- 
cipline). The dichotomization of humanity (cf. 1QS 4:15ff.) — “sons of light” vs. 
“sons of darkness” in the terminology of IQM — is displayed in divergent inclinations 
(“spirits”), the “spirit of truth” and the “spirit of wickedness.”?® The nature of the two 
groups is characterized in greater detail in 1QS 4:2-6 and 4:9-16. 

The basic outline of the two spirits doctrine (sketched in 1QS 3-4) displays an inter- 
nal inconsistency: 


l. Each person’s way of life is determined by two antithetical spirits (3:18), so that 
every individual is dominated by one of these two spirits (3:20-21). 

2. Over and above this human dichotomy, however, the evil spirit can lead even a 
good person astray (3:24). 
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ulation (cf. their similarity to the literature of Merkabah and Heikalot mysticism). Fur- 
thermore, the constant use of these angelological terms in parallel and the striking re- 
dundancy of the texts do not suggest a precise hierarchy or specific functions. All these 
beings, however, have one task in common: the praise of God in the presence of the di- 
vine käböd (e.g., 4Q403 fr. 1, 1:38-45). They are actors in this heavenly liturgy (4Q403 
fr. 1, 2:7; 4Q405 fr. 23, 2:9) but also belong to the inventory of the sanctuary (11Q17 
frs. 3-4, 4; 11Q17 frs. 5-6, 2). They reappear as decorations of God's chariot throne 
(4Q403 fr. 1, 2:1-3; 4Q405 fr. 19, 2-5; 4Q405 fr. 23, 1:9-10) and elements of the 
priestly vestments (4Q405 fr. 23, 2:7-8; 11Q17 fr. 8, 7:3). In addition, terminological 
associations underline their relationship with wisdom and knowledge (rwhy byn, 
4Q403 fr. 1, 1:37; rwhy d’t wbynh, 4Q405 17:3), probably a reminiscence of their ear- 
lier revelatory function (cf. 4Q401 fr. 14, 2:7). 

The attempt to elucidate the hierarchy of angelic beings is fraught with difficulty; 
but it would seem, at least, that the various rähim/rühöt in the Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice represent neither the heads of the various classes of angels (e.g., Michael and 
Melchizedek) nor the classes that exercise higher priestly functions. 

A similar view appears also to find embodiment in 11Q13 (11QMelch), which like- 
wise does not use rüah for the highest angel. Here the group of angels around Belial are 
the “spirits of his lot” (rwhy gwriw, 11Q17 2:12,13), upon whom Melchizedek will exe- 
cute divine judgment because they have departed from the law of God. It is in the coun- 
cil of the divine spirits that the törä is rooted (4Q400 fr. 1, 1:5); thus the angels of this 
council are the “spirits of knowledge,” in the power of God the judge (4Q403 fr. 1, 1:37). 

c. The Holy Spirit. The Dead Sea Scrolls have little to say about the spirit of God, 
the holy spirit. Anderson ascribes this reticence to an increasing sense of divine tran- 
scendence, which admits only such expressions as rwh gwd (1QS 8:16: the prophets 
impart revelation through [b°] the holy spirit of God [cf. 4Q381 fr. 69, 4]; the author of 
the Hodayoth also acknowledges the guidance of this spirit [1QH 7:6-7; 12:11-12; 
16:7,11) or Arwh, with the definite article (11Q13 2:18: the prophet is the “anointed of 
the spirit”; cf. CD 2:12). The holy spirit is the gift of God to the elect of the Qumran 
community, a power given to each member when he enters the community (1QH 
13:19; 14:13; 16:11-12; 1Q34bis fr. 3, 2:7), which works within him for his salvation. 
The Blessings therefore ascribe this holy spirit to the high priest (1QSb 2:25). This gift, 
constitutive of election, makes its possessor pure (1QH 7:6-7; 16:11-12), covers his 
guilt (1QH fr. 2:13), gives him understanding (1QH fr. 14:13; 4QDibHam*® 4:5) and 
knowledge of divine mysteries (4QDibHam? 12:11-12), and enables him to offer true 
worship (4QDibHam? 16:6-7). Since this spirit empowers the community member to 
follow a new way of life (1QH 9:32; 16:7), it is best understood as a moral force within 
the individual.!° 

In the Manual of Discipline, however, the work of the holy spirit in the community 
member is also accompanied (because it is imperfect?) by the water of purification and 
the “spirit of truth” (1QS 3:6-9; 4:21-22). 
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According to the earliest portion of the Manual of Discipline, the holy spirit is consti- 
tutive of the Qumran community, which understands itself to be “established by the holy 
spirit for eternal truth” (1QS 9:3). It is clear, nonetheless, that the Qumran Essenes did 
not think of the holy spirit as a person, since it is never assigned personal independence. 


2. Other Literature. Continuing the process begun at Qumran, intertestamental and 
rabbinic literature greatly expanded the semantic valency of rüah. 

In the first instance, rûah still means “wind” or “direction” (1 En. 36:1; 76:5,6; 
etc.). The “four winds of heaven” ( rb" rwhy Smy’; cf. 76:10,14) implies the notion of 
totality (see also 1QapGen 22:8;!% 11QtgJob 33:8; 32:6; etc.). 

Everywhere in this late period we may note a semantic confluence of riiah and nepes, 
although there is not the slightest evidence for a distinction between spirit and soul (cf. 
Sir. 16:17). In IQapGen 2:13,20, the rüah is the seat of human emotions, an identifica- 
tion that brings this term in proximity to /éb. 1 En. 22:5-6 (reconstructed from 
4QEn‘****) uses rüah for the spirit or shade of someone who has died, in this case Abel. 
This spirit dwells in a place where the souls (npswr) of all human beings assemble. 

The widespread conviction that the gift of the “holy spirit” had ceased in Israel with 
the destruction of the first temple led people to expect an outpouring of the holy spirit 
upon all Israel in the future age of salvation; nevertheless, the continued existence of 
this gift in the case of certain outstanding individuals was considered possible. First 
and foremost, the son of man is endowed with the “spirit of righteousness” (1 En. 62:2) 
and the spirit of wisdom and understanding (49:3). The royal messiah receives his 
power through the holy spirit (Pss. Sol. 17:37; cf. 18:7). The priestly messiah, too, is 
endowed with the spirit of understanding and holiness (T. Levi 18:7). Finally, all the 
faithful will receive the spirit of God, although this statement is ambivalent: anthropo- 
logically, it means a new spirit (4 Esd. 6:26; cf. Ezk. 36:26-27; 37:14), but 
dynamistically it means the spirit of God.!% Each person receives this spirit at birth, 
and it must be kept pure (T. Naph. 10:8-9). There is no visible evidence of any 
hypostatization of this spirit as an autonomous personal being. 

In rabbinic literature, too, it is hardly possible to systematize the semantics of rüah, 
and especially of the holy spirit. The quasi-dogmatic statement that “the holy spirit 
ceased” with the destruction of the first temple and that the spirit is expected to re- 
turn at the eschaton defines the interim as a time of punishment for Israel, which with 
the loss of the riiah haggödes has lost its “national charisma.”!% The absence of the 
holy spirit (originally better “the spirit of the sanctuary”), the spirit of the God who re- 
veals himself in the sanctuary, means the end of prophecy (2 Bar. 85:1-3), for the holy 
spirit is understood as the “mode of God’s revelation.” The apocalypticists write 
through the inspiration of the holy spirit (1 En. 91:1; 4 Esd. 5:22), but do so only under 


103. Beyer, 183. 

104. Kuhn, 117-20. 

105, On the place of this statement in the conflict between Judaism and the early church, see 
Schafer, Vorstellung, 145-46. 

106. Schäfer, Vorstellung. 
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the pseudonym of a significant Israelite of the OT period. The rabbis, too, do not think 
in terms of a personification of the holy spirit in the sense of a “mode of God’s being.” 
As the mediator of revelation, this spirit is never also the author of revelation. This is 
immediately clear from the fact that the rabbis never substitute the holy spirit for God 
in the classic contexts of God’s self-revelation (Sinai, Horeb). 

The idea of the “cessation” of the holy spirit was never totally accepted. Especially 
in mystical circles, there was a clear interest in its continuance. On the one hand, it was 
thought that the holy spirit that formerly inspired the prophets now inspired certain 
outstanding rabbis. On the other, the old notion of the holy spirit as a “charisma of of- 
fice” (associated with Moses, Joshua, Aaron, etc.) was revived and interpreted as an 
“individual charisma.” Thus the holy spirit is accessible to every Israelite and at work 
in every age (not just at the eschaton). 

Finally, the meaning of the expression can blur to the point that it comes to be used 
as a general term for spiritual excellence (Solomon), strength (Samson), etc. The rab- 
bis are wont to appeal to the holy spirit as an angelus interpres when difficult and com- 
plex passages of Holy Scripture are to be made transparent. This tendency goes so far 
that the holy spirit is understood as a “tool” of exegesis for a better understanding of 
Scripture. 

“For the relationship between God and the holy spirit, it is true to say that the holy 
spirit is neither identical with God when acting as subject nor understood as a hypostasis 
alongside or subordinate to God. The terms ‘holy spirit’ and ‘God’ are never inter- 
changeable or a matter of random choice. On the other hand, when the holy spirit ap- 
pears as the subject of an act, speaking to a prophet or the like, it is never understood as 
an autonomous person — rabbinic literature frequently uses personification and drama- 
tization as stylistic devices, but this usage must not be confused with hypostatization in 
the theological sense. The holy spirit is exclusively a mode of God's revelation.”!’ 

Besides certain usages of räah in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (see above), 
hypostatization of the holy spirit as an autonomous personal medium of divine revela- 
tion comparable to the angels is not found until Philo., /!9S 

Neither do we find evidence for an interpretation of the spirit as a cosmological 
principle. Only in the context of Hellenism, in conjunction with God’s “wisdom,” does 
the speculative horizon broaden. !° 


VIII. Gender. The feminine gender of rüah as the creative spirit of God in Gen. 1:2 
has led to speculative interpretations of the quickening spirit of God as feminine, to be 
represented as a mother. One may concur with the view that this text embodies symbol- 
ism of divine creativity, but less easily with the identification of a personal sexuality. 
“The feminine aspect of ruah, championing and affirming life, is altogether evi- 
dent... . When the feminine ruah was translated into the Greek neuter pneuma, the 


107. Schafer, “Geist,” 174. 

108. Spec. Leg. 1.65; 4.49; > RIÐ mal’äk. 

109. See W. Bieder, “mvedua,” TDNT, VI, 372-75; Foerster; Maier, NEB Ergänzungsband 3 
zum AT (1990), 207. 
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background was suddenly changed — in favor of the realm of feminine experience. 
And there was certainly a marked shift of emphasis when pneuma was translated into 
the Latin masculine spiritus. ... The repeated change of gender of this term led to a 
greater loss than appears at first glance.”!!0 

Fabry 


110. See H. Schüngel-Straumann, “Ruah [Geist-, Lebenskraft], in M. Kassel, ed., Femi- 
nistische Theologie (Stuttgart, 1988), 59-73, esp. 70-71; G. Winkler, “Überlegungen zum 
Gottesgeist als mütterlichem Prinzip und zur Bedeutung der Androgynie in einigen früh- 
christlichen Quellen,” in T. Berger and A. Gerhards, eds., Liturgie und Frauenfrage. Pietas 
Liturgica 7 (St. Ottilien, 1990). 
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I, Etymology. II. 1. Distribution; 2. Lexical Field. HI. Usage: 1. Qal and Adjective; 2. Niphal; 
3. Polel; 4. Hiphil; 5. Nouns. IV. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. The root rûm, “be high,” is well attested in Imperial Aramaic,! Bibli- 
cal Aramaic (peal pass. ptcp., Dnl. 5:20; polel ptcp., 4:34[Eng. 37]; haphel ptcp., 5:19; 
hithpolel, 5:23; the noun rûm in Ezr. 6:3: Dnl. 3:1; 4:7,8,17[10,11,20]), Jewish Ara- 
maic,? and in the Aramaic texts from Qumran,? as well as in the Tg. In Syriac we find 
rüm,* and in Mandaic RUM.? 


rim. Y. Avishur, “rwm (rmm) in Ugaritic and in the Bible,” Les 45 (1980/81) 270-79: 
W. Brueggemann, “From Dust to Kingship,” ZAW 84 (1972) 1-18, esp. 4-5; M. Dahood, “The 
Composite Divine Name in Psalms 89,16-17 and 140,9,” Bibl 61 (1980) 277-78: idem, “Hebrew- 
Ugaritic Lexicography V,” Bibl 48 (1967) 421-38, esp. 432; idem, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicogra- 
phy X,” Bibi 53 (1972) 386-403, esp. 389-90; O. Eissfeldt, “Hesekiel Kap. 16 als Geschichts- 
quelle,” JPOS 16 (1936) 286-92 = idem, KiSchr, Il (1963), 101-6; J. P. Fokkelmann, “namin 
"9 in II Sam 1,21a,” ZAW 91 (1979) 290-92; L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen 
zum Bibelw6rterbuch,” VT 9 (1959) 247-87, esp. 263-64; J. Milgrom, “ANNA PW, a Chapter 
in Cultic History,” Tarbiz 42 (1972/73) 1-11; L. Ruppert, “Erhöhungsvorstellungen im AT,” BZ 
22 (1978) 199-220; H.-P. Stähli, “OM rûm hoch sein,” THAT, Il, 753-61; L. Viganò, “Il titolo 
divino OV: “L’Eccélso, ” SBFLA 24 (1974) 188-201. 


I. Verb: haphel, KAI, 202A.10; 224.5,6; ithpeel, Ahigar 138; DISO, 275-76; noun (rm), 
DISO, 280. 

2. DISO, 276; Beyer, 695. 

3. 5Q15 fr. 1, 1:13; 2:5,12. 

4. LexSyr, 720. 

5. MaD, 430. 
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The root is common in Ugaritic.® It occurs as a verb,’ in the nouns mrym® and 
trmmt,? and in the adj. rm (nmm rmm).'° It also occurs in personal names.!'! The root 
occurs as a noun (mrm) in a Punic inscription!? and in Phoenician (rm).'> 

The root also appears in personal names in Amorite,!* Phoenician,!> and 
Palmyrene.!® In regard to the divine name Samémroumos,'’ cf. Palmyr. rm-$’ (short 
form of rm-Sms'®). 

Attestation in South Semitic is marginal or nonexistent. The Ethiopic cognate is 
found only in the foreign PN rämä and in the term for the “third heaven,” probably also 
a loanword. In Epigraphic South Arabic, rm occurs as an element of a few personal 
names (e.g., Sab. /rm!?), but it is uncertain whether the root in question is actually 
rwm. Harding assumes the root rmm in each instance.2° In Old South Arabic, rym 
means “lift, set up” or “take away”; as a noun it means “height, top.” It may also have 
the meaning “praise.”?! Arab. rāma has the meaning “go away, leave the spot”? 


II. 1. Distribution. There are 166 occurrences of the verb: 41 in the gal (primarily in 
poetic texts), 4 of the niphal, 25 of the polel (likewise frequent in poetry), 3 of the 
polal, 2 of the hithpael (including Isa. 33:10 Q), 88 of the hiphil, and 3 of the hophal. 
The participle occurs 28 times. The nouns are distributed as follows: räm (actually the 
infinitive?>), 6 occurrences; röm, Hab. 3:10; rämä (cf. bämä), Ezk. 16:24,25,31,39: 
rämüt, Ezk. 32:5; römäm, Ps. 66:17(?); 149:6; r6mémiit, Isa. 33:3; märöm (a magtäl 
form?*), 54 occurrences, mostly in poetry; > MANN rrümä, 76 occurrences, in P, 
Ezekiel, and late texts; rrimiyd, Ezk. 48:12. Finally, the adj. römä occurs in Mic. 
2:3. 


6. UT, no. 2311; WUS, no. 2514. 

T. KTU, 1.4, V, 52; 1.13, 12; 1.13, 32. 

8. KTU, 1.3, IV, 38; 1.4, IV, 19; V, 23; 1.5, I, 11. 

9. KTU, 1.6, VI, 44. 

10. KTU, 1.108, 7. 

11. PNU, 182-83; on the PNs in the Hatra inscriptions see S. Abbadi, Die Personennamen der 
Inschriften aus Hatra (Hildesheim, 1983), 49, 164. 

12. DISO, 168. 

13. DISO, 280. 

14. APNM, 261-63, contra von Soden, who derives these names from riämw/rämu II, “give”; 
see AHw, I, 952b, 986-87; see also Bibel und Alter Orient. BZAW 162 (1985), 129ff. 

15. Benz, 408-9. 

16. PNPI, 112. 

17. Sanchuniaton, 34d; cf. ESE, II, 52ff. 

18. PNPI, 112. 

19. CIH, 397.1; cf. ContiRossini, 241. 

20. G. L. Harding, An Index and Concordance of the Pre-Islamic Arabian Names and In- 
scriptions (Toronto, 1971), 286, 915. 

21. ContiRossini, 240-41; Beeston, 120; Biella, 487-88. 

22. Wehr, 371-72. 

23. BLe, $6lt. 

24. BLe, $61gC. 

25. GK, §118q. 
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The distribution of occurrences among and within the books of the OT shows 
clearly that the root appears primarily in elevated and metrical language of poetry, dif- 
ficult to categorize by historical literary analysis; only relatively late (i.e., in the exilic 
and postexilic period) was it incorporated very sporadically in prose and narrative con- 
texts, usually as a participle (Gen. 7:17b [RP]; 14:22; Ex. 14:8,16 [P]; Nu. 15:30; 
17:10[16:45; see below]: 20:11; 33:3; Dt. 1:28; 2:10,21; 27:14; 1 Ch. 15:16; Ezk. 
10:4). This observation does not hold true for the hiphil with its wide range of mean- 
ings, which is already found in the preexilic period in both poetic and narrative (e.g., 
JE) contexts.*6 

The root appears also as an element in a series of Israelite personal names (Abram, 
Joram, Adoniram, etc.)2’ and toponyms (Merom, Josh. 11:5,7; Ramah, Josh. 18:25; 
19:29,36; etc.). 


2. Lexical Field. The wide range of meanings that rûm encompasses is reflected in a 
long list of synonyms: in the gal, > XW ns’ niphal and — DIP güm; with the meaning 
“pride,” primarily > NNA gh and > 72) gbh; in the polel, in the context of “raise, 
help,” > "WY ‘sh, hayil, > 078 pit piel, and > XY’ ys” hiphil; in hymnic invocations, 
— 712 brk piel, nwh hiphil, > 77? ydh II hiphil, and > 77 Ail piel; in other contexts 
also —> 773 gdl piel, > TAY ‘md hiphil, and > 770 sli pilpel; in the hithpolel, > YTA 
gädhal hithpael, “boast” (Dnl. 11:36); in the hiphil, finally, > RW} ns’ and > DP güm 
hiphil; in sacrificial texts esp. — J nwp hiphil; and in further contexts > 733 bnh and 
— np” igh. 


III. Usage. 

1. Qal and Adjective. The qal of rûm appears primarily in poetic texts (see above). 
As functional equivalents, we find the verb gäbah and its derived adj. gäböah, less of- 
ten the adjs. gädöl and ‘elyén. In descriptive contexts the gal can appear with a great 
variety of objects: stars (Job 22:12), mountains (Dt. 12:2), hills (gib‘@, Ezk. 6:13), trees 
(Isa. 2:13), persons (Dt. 1:28), etc. 

it is used to qualify God as great, exalted, and mighty, ruling over the nations (Ps. 
99:2; 113:4; cf. 46:11[10]: over the nations and the earth). The exalted God dwells in 
the heavens; God's käböd fills the earth (57:6,12[5,11]) or is higher than the heavens 
(113:4). But this exalted God, seated on high (gbh), looks far down (113:5-6), sees 
what is low (Säpäl) and knows “what is high” (gäböah) — probably human arrogance. 
In this regard Isa. 57:15 is particularly instructive: God, who is high and lofty (ram 
wenissä'; cf. 6:1), dwells in the heights (märöm) but also with the battered (dakkä’) and 
oppressed (S*pal riiah). Ps. 18:47(46) par. 2 S. 22:47 presents a hymnic jussive: “Ex- 
alted be the God of my salvation.” In Isa. 2:17, however, where the exaltation of God is 
manifested in the humbling (Shh, Spl) of human arrogance (gabhüt, rûm), nisgab is 
used of God. 


26. See IIL.4 below. 
27. IPN, 52, 145-46, 201. 
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The servant (ebed**) of Yahweh, too, will be “exalted and lifted up” (yarüm 
wenissä, Isa. 52:13; cf. the discussion of 57:15 above); here this statement refers to res- 
toration and honor. 

The pl. rämim in Job 21:22 probably refers to heavenly beings, who are subject to 
God’s judgment. 

The Hebrew idiom b*ydd rämä, “with raised hand, high-handedly,” describes the ac- 
tions of someone who brazenly transgresses the law (Nu. 15:30). But it can also be a 
sign of triumph, as when the people depart from Egypt “with raised hands” (NRSV 
“boldly”; Ex. 14:8 P; Nu. 33:3). In a similar vein the mighty acts of the God of Israel 
are performed “with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm” (Dt. 4:34; 5:15; 26:8). 

This metaphor probably originates in representations of ancient Near Eastern dei- 
ties with their right hand raised or stretched out, holding a spear, battle-ax, or light- 
ning bolt.?? The raised hand signals readiness for battle; it is a threatening gesture of 
the deity against the enemy or even of a mortal against God.*° This image precisely 
describes the brazen sinner who acts in open (Tg. bfr&s g“le, “public”) disobedience to 
the Lord (cf. Job 38:15). Dt. 32:27 shows the connection between a false self- 
confidence and contempt for God. In the theology of P, willful sins can be forgiven or 
expiated by sacrifice only if the sinner has confessed and repented of the transgres- 
sion.>! Repentance transforms the sin into an inadvertent offense, for which a sacri- 
fice makes satisfaction. 

Thus the phrase b*ydd rama belongs to a group of idioms that express arrogance and 
contempt, such as ‘énayim rämöt (Ps. 18:28[27]; Prov. 6:17), rûm ‘énayim (Isa. 10:12; 
Prov. 21:4), rûm léb (Jer. 48:29), and similar combinations with gbh. 


2. Niphal. The niphal (actually rmm) is found only in very late texts. Ezk. 10:15, 
17,19 describe the rising of the cherubim (v. 19, min-hd Gres); in Nu. 17:10(16:45) Mo- 
ses and Aaron are told to “get away” so that Yahweh can destroy the congregation 
(postexilic; cf. 16:21, bdl niphal).?? 


3. Polel. The basic meaning of the polel is “raise, exalt,” both in the figurative sense 
when applied to persons and in the sense of “praise, extol.” In the first instance it is re- 
stricted to the language of prayer and worship. Yahweh exalts the worshiper (1 S. 2:7; 
2 S. 22:49 par. Ps. 18:49[48]; Ps. 37:34), lifts the psalmist up from the gates of death 
(9:14[13]) and sets him high on a rock (27:5). In proverbial wisdom, righteousness 
(Prov. 14:34) and wisdom (4:8) are described as exalting. Praise is always directed to 
God or God’s name (Ex. 15:2; Isa. 25:1; Ps. 30:2[1]; 34:4[3]; 99:5,9; 107:32: 118:28; 
145:1). Here we also include the noun römam, “hymn of praise” (clearly attested only 


28. > TAY ‘dbad. 

29. ANEP, nos. 466, 480-84, 490-97; cf. C. J. Labuschagne, Von Kanaan bis Kerala. FS 
J. P. M. van der Ploeg. AOAT 211 (1982), 143-48. 

30. D. Kellermann, Wort und Geschichte. FS K. Elliger. AOAT 18 (1973), 107-13. 

31. J. Milgrom, RB 82 (1975) 187-205. 

32. E. Aurelius, Das Fiirbitter Israels. CBOT 27 (1988), 198-200. 
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in Ps. 149:6; cf. NRSV “high praise”), which the faithful have in their throats. On occa- 
sion, the polel of rûm can mean “raise” in the sense of “bring up” (children, Isa. 1:2; 
23:4; cf. 2 K. 10:6) or “cause to grow” (a tree, Ezk. 31:4, par. giddél), or even 
“(re)build” (the temple, Ezr. 9:9, par. ‘md hiphil). 


4. Hiphil. a. Basic Meanings. (1) The primary meaning of the hiphil is “lift up, 
raise.” Used in this sense, as well as in senses (3) and (5) below, the verb is roughly a 
synonym of näsä’ and an antonym of hispil. It appears with the following objects, al- 
ways syntactic accusatives (b° as a mark of the direct object occurs only in the late text 
1 Ch. 15:16 [/*harim b*qgél\ and in the Dead Sea Scrolls]): staff (matteh, Ex. 14:16; cf. 
Isa. 10:15), head (raising one’s own head as a sign of victory, Ps. 110:7; raising the 
head of another with the same meaning, Ps. 3:4[3]), hand (one’s own hand, Gen. 41:44; 
Ex. 17:11; Nu. 20:11; the right hand of another, to lend support, Ps. 89:43[42]; one 
hand as an oath before @/ ‘ely6n: Gen. 14:22 [= näsä’ yäd, Ex. 6:8 P; Nu. 14:30 P; Dt. 
32:40; Ezk. 20:5,6,15,23,28,42; 36:7; 47:14]; both hands to swear: Dnl. 12:7; b$, 
“against someone,’ | K. 11:26,27), foot (Gen. 41:44; Ps. 74:3), and face Vel yhwh in 
prayer: Ezr. 9:6). Eyes (‘@nayim) are never the object of herim. In the expression “lift 
up one’s eyes’ (1.e., look up), we find instead the synonym näsä’ (e.g., Gen. 31:10; 
Ezk. 18:6,15; Ps. 121:1; 123:1).33 

“Raise one’s voice” means “call out loudly” (Gen. 39:15,18) or “speak out” (2 K. 
19:22, with ‘al, “against”; cf. hērēp and giddép), “summon” (Isa. 13:2 [with /* + per- 
sonal pronoun]; 40:9; 58:1; Job 38:34 [with /@‘ab]), “cry out” (Ezk. 21:27[22] [in bat- 
tie]; Ezr. 3:12; 2 Ch. 5:13 [with joy)). 

The raising up of the poor in 1 S. 2:8 and Ps. 113:7 includes not only pulling them 
“out of the dust” but also heightening their esteem in the eyes of others. 

(2) In some cases the hiphil takes on the reflexive meaning “pick up for oneself, 
take” (Nu. 17:2[16:37] [cf. wayyiggah in 17:4(16:39)]; 2 K. 2:13); this meaning can be 
emphasized by use of the prep. /* with a suffix referring to the subject (Josh. 4:5 [JE]; 
2 K. 6:7 [echoed by wayyiggähehü]). It is easy to see how this reflexive meaning could 
develop into “take away, remove.’’34 The verb näsä’ occurs with a similar meaning (Nu. 
16:15; Jgs. 21:23; Jer. 49:29; Mic. 2:2; 1 Ch. 18:11; 21:24; 27:23), especially in the id- 
iom nasa’ äwön, “forgive” — 1.e., take away someone's guilt. 

(3) The verb has the meaning “set up” when used with the obj. massebä (Gen. 
31:45; bänä can be used with the same meaning) or nës (Isa. 49:22 par. nasa’; 62:10). 

(4) The meaning “build on high” appears only in Isa. 14:13 (a throne) and Job 39:27 
(an eagle’s nest). 

(5) The “raising” or “exaltation” of persons (Ps. 3:4[3]; 89:20[19]) can also be ex- 
pressed by the hiphil of rwm; cf. the use of the gal par. näsä’ niphal in this sense (Isa. 
52:13; 57:15). According to I K. 14:7, Jeroboam was exalted to nägid in the midst of 
his people (h*rimétika mittök hä’äm); 1 K. 16:2 says much the same of Jehu. 


33. On rûm in combination with ‘énayim see II.1 above. 
34. See III.4.b below. 
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An idiomatic use of the verb to convey this meaning employs “horn” as the direct 
object (1 S. 2:10; Ps. 89:18[17] [X; Q reads gal]; 92:11[10]; 148:14; Lam. 2:17; cf. 
also nfm qeren in Zec. 2:4). A possible basis for this idiom may lie in the image of a 
bull raising its head high, an image primarily expressing strength. The similar idiom 
hismiah geren (Ezk. 29:21 [cf. Ps. 148:14]; Ps. 132:17) and the antonymous idiom 
gäda7/gidda" qeren (Ps. 75:11[10], antonymous to ffrömamnä garnöt saddig; Lam. 
2:3) show that the horn indicates an adult animal, which has reached the peak of its 
strength. Without its horn, however, it is defenseless (cf. also Jer. 48:25: nigd“ä qeren 
par. z°r6'6 nisbärä; Zec. 2:4[1:21]). The raised horn is thus particularly symbolic of de- 
structive power (cf. Dt. 33:17; 1 K. 22:11; Mic. 4:13; Ps. 22:22[21]). This holds true 
also for the idiom hérim qeren, as the parallels yittén ‘öz (1 S. 2:10) and rip’eret 
uzzämö ‘atta (Ps. 89:18[17]) attest. Similarly, just as the horn indicates animal power, 
the hand represents human strength (cf. yad rämä®®). 

b. “Take Away.” The meaning “lift, take,”>’ gave rise to the meaning “take away” 
(= hesir’®) ((azkärä, Lev. 2:9; heleb, Lev. 4:8,19; b*qumsé, Lev. 6:8[15]; “tarda, Ezk. 
21:31, par. hésir; tämid, Dnl. 8:11 [hophal]), leading eventually to the meaning “re- 
move” (Ezk. 45:9). 

c. Cultic Usage. As a regular cultic term for the frida offering,” hérim means 
“present, set apart” (e.g., Ex. 35:24; Nu. 15:20; 18:19,24,26,28,29; 31:28 [cf. v. 29b]; 
31:52; Ezk. 45:1,13; 48:8,9,20). The usage of P associates the verb with the rrimd, 
just as it associates AZ “lâ with the ‘lâ, zäbah with the zebah (H; P prefers higrib), and 
hénip with the t*niipa. 

The verbs hérim and hénip*® with their associated nouns f*riimd and t“nüpä are often 
confused. Only P distinguished between hérim and hénip, which elsewhere appear in 
parallel (Isa. 10:15b; 13:2). While hénip continues to denote the physical act of eleva- 
tion, hérim is used only in the derived meanings “set apart” and “present,” which origi- 
nated as described above. This difference is underlined by the associated terminology: 
while f*riimd is set apart “for Yahweh” without an accompanying rite in the sanctuary, 
fnüpä is performed “before Yahweh,” i.e., in the sanctuary; it therefore signalizes a rit- 
ual consecration (of freewill offerings). The tnäpä rite consists in elevating the sacrifi- 
cial offering with both hands before the altar (Ex. 29:24).*' 


5. Nouns. The noun räm (except in Prov. 25:3: “The heavens so high, the earth so deep 
... Who can search it out?) conveys the semantic element of arrogance: on the day of 
Yahweh the proud and arrogant must humble themselves; God will punish the king of As- 


35. > TP geren. 

36. See II.1 above. 

37. See IIl.4.a.(2) above. 

38. 3 ‘VO sår. 

39. — narn rrümä. 

40. > AN nüp. 

41. J. Milgrom, JEJ 22 (1972) 33-38; idem, Zer li-geburot. FS Z. Shazar (Jerusalem, 1973), 
93-110 [Heb.]. 
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syria on account of his tip eret rûm ‘éndyw (Isa. 10:12 par. pfri-gödel [*bab; cf. Prov. 21:4: 
rim-énayim par. rhab-léb), and reproves the pride of Moab (rum libbö, Jer. 48:29). 

In 2 K. 19:22 par. Isa. 37:23; Ps. 56:3(2), märöm means “haughtiness”; in Ps. 73:8; 
75:6(5), it means “overbearing”; in Jer. 17:12; Ps. 92:9(8), “loftiness”; and in Job 5:11; 
Eccl. 10:6, “high social status.” Everywhere else, in contrast to rûm, it denotes primar- 
ily spatial or topographical elevation (Isa. 26:5; 33:16; Hab. 2:9; Job 39:18); it can even 
become a technical term for the heavens. For example, the citadel, the highest point in 
the city, is called m*rdmé gäret (Prov. 9:3,14; cf. rō’ m“römim in 8:2); the heights of 
mountains or mountain ranges can be referred to with märöm as nomen regens (2 K. 
19:23; Isa. 37:24 [twice]; Jer. 49:16; Ob. 3; cf. also Jgs. 5:18). The “mountain height of 
Israel,” of course, is Zion (Ezk. 17:23; 20:40; 34:14; cf. Jer. 31:12: bimrém-siyén). 

Only rarely is märöm in the sense of “(heights of) heaven” associated directly with 
Yahweh (Isa. 24:4,18; Jer. 51:53, with reference to Babylon). The märöm is the place 
where Yahweh dwells (Isa. 33:5; 57:15); from there he looks down (Ps. 102:20[19]) to 
deliver the prisoners and those condemned to death, and intervenes to help (2 S. 22:17 
par. Ps. 18:17[16]; Ps. 144:7, in independent descriptions of a theophany*?); but there 
he also sits enthroned as judge (Ps. 7:8[7] [cf. v. 7(6)]; Isa. 24:21); thence he sends his 
judgment on the nations and on Jerusalem (Jer. 25:30; Lam. 1:13). 

To the märöm people lift their eyes (Isa. 38:14; 40:26) and their voices (which re- 
main unheard: 58:4). Job invokes God on high as a witness (säh“di bamm“römim par. 
bassämayim ‘édi, Job 16:19) and hopes to receive from God above héleg w“nah“lä on 
account of his innocence. Mic. 6:6 asks how anyone could possibly come before God 
on high if even the greatest and most precious offerings are deemed insufficient. The 
age of salvation for human beings and the natural world will dawn when the spirit from 
on high is poured out (Isa. 32:15). 


IV. 1. LXX. The LXX uses a great variety of words to translate rûm and its deriva- 
tives: 

Qal: apairein (Ezk. 10:4), dynatöteron (Dt. 1:28; 2:21), ekzein (Ex. 16:20), eumékés 
(Dt. 9:2), échein (Prov. 30:13), ischyein (Dt. 2:10 [ptcp.]), meteörizein (3 times: Ps. 
130[131]:1, etc.), metédros (2 S. 22:28), hybris (Isa. 2:17), hybristés (Prov. 6:17), 
hyperéphanos (Job 38:15; Ps. 17[18]:28[27]; Isa. 2:12), hyperypsoün (Dnl. 11:12), 
hypselös (13 times: Ex. 14:8; Nu. 33:3; Dt. 12:2; etc.), hypsistos (Isa. 57:15). 

Niphal: enchörein (Nu. 16:45[17:10], epairein (Ex. 7:20), airein (Ezk. 10:15). 

Polel: anypsoun (1 S. 2:7), doxdzein (Isa. 25:1; 33:10245), hypsotin (23 times: Ex. 
15:2, etc.). 

Hithpolel: hypsóð (Dni. 11:36).*3 

Hiphil: afrein (3 times: Isa. 10:15, etc.), anairein (Nu. 16:37[17:2]; Josh. 4:5), 
anypsoün (Ps. 112[113]:7), apärchesthai (2 Ch. 30:24; 35:7,9), aphairein (15 times: 


42. J. Jeremias, Theophanie. WMANT 10 (21977), 128-29. 
43. On @rémam in Isa. 33:10 (?) see H. Wildberger, Isaiah 28-39 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 
2002), 279. 
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Ex. 35:24, etc.), aphorizein (5 times: Nu. 15:20, etc.), didönai (2 Ch. 35:8), egeirein 
(1 S. 2:8), ekteinein (Gen. 14:22), exairein (Gen. 41:44; Isa. 62:10; Ezk. 45:9), 
epitithénai (Ezk. 21:26[31]?), hépsein (1 S. 9:24), istänai (Gen. 31:45), ischyrös (Prov. 
14:29), kalein (Job 38:34), periairein (Lev. 4:8,19), aphairein (Ley. 22:15), tithénai 
(Isa. 14:13), hypsos (1 Ch. 15:16), hypsoün (31 times: Gen. 39:15, etc.). 

Hophal: exairein (Dnl. 8:11), aphairein (Ex. 29:27; Lev. 4:10). 

märöm: antanairein (Ps. 9:26[10:5]), kraug® (Job 16:19? Isa. 58:47), metédros 
(Ezk. 17:23), öros (Jer. 38[31]:12), ouranös (Isa. 24:18,21), hypselös (12 times: Ps. 
92[93]:4; Prov. 8:2; etc.), hypsistos (8 times: Ps. 70[71]:19, etc.), hypsos (24 times: Jgs. 
5:18; 2 S. 22:17; etc.), hypsoün (Ob. 3; Jer. 17:12). 

rüm: megalöphrön (Prov. 21:4), hybris (Isa. 2:17 [LXX®]), hypselös (Prov. 25:3), 
hypsos (Isa. 2:11,17; 10:12), hypsoun (Jer. 31[48]:29). 

Other nouns: rämä: bäsis (Ezk. 16:31,39), porneia (Ezk. 16:25); rämit: hafma (thus 
read Heb. dam); römäm: hypsoün (Ps. 65[66]:17), hypsösis (Ps. 149:6); rém*miit: 
phöbos (Isa. 33:3). 

Firmage/Milgrom/Dahmen 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. The root rwm occurs more than 200 times in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (plus 16 occurrences of > MATIN frtima). These occurrences are concentrated 
in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (78), 1/4QM (26, of which 16 occur in 1QM 14 
par.), IQH (25), 1QS (9), CD (7) and 4Q511 (6). Usage reflects that of the OT, al- 
though the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice exhibit their own peculiar tendency.** 

a. Qal. There are 30 occurrences of the root in the gal (including the verbal adj.), plus 5 
in fragments. No one who enters the community shall “move up from the place of his lot” 
(1QS 2:23). The idiom byd rmh characterizes the flagrant transgressions of the wicked 
(1QS 5:12; CD 8:8; 19:21) and the man of lies (‘yf hkzb, 4QpPs37 4:14-15, interpreting 
Ps. 37:35-36); in regulations governing the community, it refers to “deliberate” transgres- 
sions (antonym: fgg, “inadvertent”: 1QS 8:17,22; 9:1; CD 10:3). Pride and arrogance are 
censured by 1QS 11:1 (rmy rwh); 1QpHab 8:10 (rm lbw; cf. 11QT 57:14: wiw’ yrwm 
lbbw in the codicils to the law governing kings; 1Q22 2:4: yrwm Ibbkh; cf. also the nomi- 
nal phrase rwm [bb in 1QS 4:9; also Lk. 1:51); possibly also 1QM 14:11 par. 4QM? frs. 8- 
10, 1:8: wrmy gwmh, “those grew high” (= [?] the powerful; on the context cf. Lk. 1:52). 
Finally, Yahweh is called on to rise up and intervene on behalf of those who call on him 
(1QM 12:18; with exhortative IQM 14:16 par. 4QM? frs. 8-10, 1:13; 4Q381 fr. 33, 2). In 
11Q5 (11QPs®) 22:14, Zion is called upon to rise up and open wide her gates. 

b. Niphal. The only clear niphal of rwm/rmm occurs in 1QH 8:9, which describes 
the trees by the water as rising. The interpretation of bhrwmm in 4Q405 frs. 20-22, 
7,12; 11Q17 (11QShirShab) is disputed.*° 

c. Polel. There are 24 occurrences of the polel, plus 5 in fragmentary contexts; the 
meaning is probably always “exalt, praise.” In 1QH 11:15 (uniquely in 1QH), the 


44. See IV.2.c below. 
45. C. Newsom, Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. HSS 27 (1985), in loc. 
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(1QM 16:6; 17:12 par. 4QM? fr. 11, 2:5,21: 1QM 13:5) or to strike a domestic animal 
with one’s fist (CD 11:6). One may also raise one’s hand against God’s holy laws (CD 
20:30). “The God of Israel is raising his hand with his marvelous power” (1QM 15:13). 

In 4Q184 fr. 1, 13-14 the reader is warned against the “wiles of the wicked woman” 
(the title of the text), who raises her eyebrows impudently (w'p pyh bphz trym) to lead 
the righteous man astray and to trip up the strong man. 

“Raise one’s voice.” The beset Teacher of Righteousness finds it impossible to raise 
his voice (1QH 8:35). The people are to respond (‘n/) and lift up their voices and speak 
(4QM? fr. 13, 8). The author of 4Q511 fr. 63, 3:5 is to announce peace to all the men of 
the covenant and to raise a terrifying shout: Woe to all who break it. 

“Set up.” The object may be a signal staff (trn, 1QH 6:23 par. ns’ ns) or dominion 
(msrh/mmslh, 1QM_ 17:7). 

“Lift up.” God has lifted up the despairing heart (1QM 14:5 par. 4QM? frs. 8-10, 
1:3) and will raise from the dust (1QM 14:14 par. 4QM# frs. 8-10, 1:12). Again we find 
the idiomatic usage with geren (1QH 7:22,23). The holy ones of God will be lifted up 
by God’s judgment (11Q13 [11QMelch] 2:9; cf. also 1QH 6:8; 7:16; 4Q381 fr. 33, 10). 
The words “from flesh you have raised his [the just man’s; cf. I. 15] glory” in IQH 
15:16-17 should be understood eschatologically in the sense of a new creation: the cru- 
cial turning point for the faithful man is seen as his entrance into the community.>° 
Lichtenberger thinks rather in terms of predestination: by God's action the just individ- 
ual is removed from the rest of humanity, and to him is already given the eschatological 
kbwd, a share in salvation.>! 

As a cultic term, the hiphil of rwm appears in 11 QT 20:14 in the context of the festi- 
val of new wine and in CD 6:20 in the admonition to “offer the holy offerings accord- 
ing to their precise regulations.” 

f. rwm. Only in 1QS 4:9 and 4Q184 fr. 2, 5,6 does the noun rwm have its OT mean- 
ing “arrogance.” Elsewhere, in the major documents, it already denotes spatial or ab- 
stract “height” and is linked with physical or abstract concepts: tall waves (1QH 3:15), 
high slopes (1QH 3:29), supreme pleasures (1QH 10:30), the height of cedars (CD 
2:19). In IQS 10:12 rwm kbwd is a divine epithet, as is rwm gwdiw in 1QM 1:8. 

In the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice the noun represents the second and most im- 
portant concentration of the root. Besides serving as a term for God’s dominion (rwm 
mlkwtw/mlkwtkh: 4Q400 fr. 1, 2:1; 4Q403 fr. 1, 1:8,14 par.) and describing the heav- 
enly beings (ml ‘ky rwm: 4Q403 fr. 1, 1:1; rwmy d't: 4Q403 fr. 1, 1:14 par.), rwm is used 
like märöm as a technical term for the heavens,5? a usage already found in IQH 3:20; 
1QSb 5:23:53 4Q511 fr. 10, 12; fr. 41, 1. 

g. märöm. Except in 4QpPs37 3:11 (where, in an interpretation of Ps. 37:21-22, the 
“community of the poor” is promised that they will “possess the high mountain of Is- 


50. H.-W. Kuhn, Enderwartung und gegenwärtiges Heil. SUNT 4 (1966), 110-11. 

51. H. Lichtenberger, Studien zum Menschenbild in Texten der Qumrangemeinde. SUNT 15 
(1980), 225. 

52. See IV.2.g below. 

53. Kuhn, Enderwartung, 54-57. 
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rael [=Zion] and delight in its sanctuary”), the noun märöm always means “the heav- 
ens” (cf. 1QM 14:14; 17:8; 1QH 10:32). In the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice it is used 
both absolutely (4Q400 fr. 1, 2:2; 4Q401 fr. 23, 2; etc.) and in construct phrases with 
both rw ¥ (4Q403 fr. 1, 1:34,43 par.) and rwm (4Q400 fr. 1, 1:20; 2:4; fr. 2, 4; 4Q403 
fr. 1, 1:34 par.; MasShirShab 1:9; cf. also rwm rwmym: 4Q403 fr. 1, 1:41 par.; MasShir 
Shab 1:9). Along with my mikwtw, these are the only terms that refer to the heavens in 
general. 

Dahmen 


YIT rw AYN fr’; VI réa’ 





I. Etymology, Occurrences. II. Usage: 1. General; 2. War Cry; 3. Shouts of Joy; 4. Cultic 
Shouts. III. LXX. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology, Occurrences. The root rw‘ is found only in Hebrew (including Mid- 
dle Hebrew). It is possibly related to Arab. ragd, “shout” (Kopf: rw’, “evoke a surge of 
emotion, is dubious). 

The verb occurs 40 times in the hiphil, once in the polel, and 3 times in the 
hithpolel. The noun rré‘é occurs 36 times, réa‘ 3 times. The former appears frequently 
as the cognate object of the verb. The occurrence in the Aramaic “Fasting Scroll” 
(t*rii‘at matra’, “sounding of the horn for rain”) is undoubtedly a Hebrew loanword. ! 


Il. Usage. The basic meaning of the root appears to be “shout.”? A shout can be 
raised for a variety of reasons and in a variety of circumstances, above all as a shout of 
rejoicing or a war cry. The lexical field therefore includes rnn, smh, gil as well as 
milhämä; in either case the shout can be accompanied by šôpār or h“sös“röt. The verb 
and nouns are associated so closely that separate treatment is unnecessary. 


1. General. A shout of derision appears in Job 30:5, which speaks of those who are 
driven out of society: “People shout after them as after a thief.” In Isa. 15:4 (if the text 


rw‘, R. Bach, Die Aufforderungen zur Flucht und zum Kampf im alttestamentlichen 
Prophetenspruch. WMANT 9 (1962); G. D. Cova, “Popolo e vittoria,” Bibl 66 (1985) 221-40; 
F. C. Fensham, “New Light from Ugaritica V on Ex. 32:17,” JNSL 2 (1972) 86-87; P. Humbert, 
La “terou’a”, analyse d'un rite biblique (Neuchatel, 1946); Ihromi, “Die Häufung der Verben des 
Jubelns in Zephanja III 14f.,16-18.” VT 33 (1983) 106-10; L. Köhler, “Archäologisches,” ZAW 
34 (1914) 146-49, esp. 147; L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibel- 
wörterbuch,” VT 8 (1958) 161-215, esp. 203-5; R. Schmid, “Opfer mit Jubel,” TZ 35 (1979) 48- 
54. 


l. Beyer, 358, 1. 28. 
2. GesB, 751. 
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is correct?), the meaning “cry of lamentation” seems appropriate: the cities of Moab la- 
ment (zd‘aq), and its armed men (h“läsim) cry out. The situation is similar in Jer. 20:16; 
since this text contains an allusion to Sodom and Gomorrah, frf‘4 as a parallel to 
z°aqd, “cry for help,” can hardly be translated “noise of war.” In Mic. 4:9, too, we ap- 
pear to be dealing with a cry of lament: the city of Zion cries aloud (héria’ réa’) as 
though she has no king — normally a king is hailed with f*ri‘@. A cry of a quite differ- 
ent sort is raised (Jgs. 7:21) by the Midianites when they flee their camp in panic. 
Thunder can be referred to as Yahweh's réa‘ (Job 36:33, context obscure; text?). 


2. War Cry. A war cry is raised at the moment of attack or during battle, e.g., at the 
fall of Jericho (Josh. 6:5,10,16,20; vv. 5 and 20 state that the shout was accompanied 
by a trumpet blast), when the army goes out to attack the Philistines (1 S. 17:20, with 
bammilhämä; cf. v. 52 during pursuit), or in Abijah’s war against Jeroboam (2 Ch. 
13:15; cf. v. 12, with milhämä). Am. 2:2 associates the destruction of Moab with frida 
and the sound of the $öpär, and, according to Zeph. 1:16, the day of Yahweh is “a day 
of the Söpär and rrü’@” (likewise Joel 2:1). Jer. 4:19 also associates S6par with “the 
alarm of war” (frii‘at milhämä; the same expression appears in 49:2): the enemy 
launches an attack (cf. the “standard” in 4:21). Hos. 5:8 associates both Söpär and 
h*sös‘rä with rw" hiphil.* According to Job 39:25, the warhorse smells the battle from 
afar and is aroused by the sound of the trumpet and the shouts of battle. 

It is not always clear whether rw7/f‘rii‘a means simply the “noise of battle” in gen- 
eral or more specifically a call to arms accompanied by the sound of the horn and trum- 
pet. In Ezk. 21:27(Eng. 22), at any rate, it is clear that the king of Babylon raises his 
voice (göl) for the f*ri‘a (the par. word is probably not resah but an otherwise un- 
attested word serah, “war cry”). 

Isa. 42:13 depicts Yahweh as a warrior, who raises a battle cry, shouts aloud (srh 
hiphil), and challenges the enemy to battle (gbr hithpael°). In Ps. 108:10(9) Yahweh 
shouts a war cry (rw’) against the Philistines; since the context has to do with a show of 
power, a shout of triumph is also possible (the par. text in Ps. 60:10[8] should be 
emended to follow Ps. 108). Jer. 50:15 also suggests a shout of triumph, for Babylon 
has already fallen. The shouts of the Philistines in Jgs. 15:14 should probably be under- 
stood as a signal to attack: they rush shouting at Samson. 

The text dealing with the two silver trumpets in Nu. 10:1-10 (a late interpolation 
into P) describes their double use. On the one hand, blowing (täga‘) the trumpets sum- 
mons the congregation to assemble at the tent of meeting; on the other, it serves as an 
alarm (heria‘, vv. 7,9; taga‘ t“rü‘ä, vv. 5,6), to signal for departure during the wilder- 
ness period (vv. 5,6) and later to summon the people for defense against attacking ene- 
mies (v. 9). That such trumpets were found in the postexilic temple is shown by their 
depiction on the Arch of Titus. The alarm trumpets (/:°sds‘rét t*ri’a) are mentioned 


3. See BHS and comms. 

4. On the historical situation see J. Jeremias, Hosea. ATD XXIV/1 (1983), 80-81. 
5. GesB. 

6. M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1980), 75. 
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again in Nu. 31:6, in the context of a battle with the Midianites, as well as in 2 Ch. 
13:12, where the priests use the trumpets to summon (/éria‘ ‘al) the Israelites to battle. 
These therefore are used to sound a military signal in a cultic context. 

But there is also a trumpet blast that is purely cultic. According to Lev. 25:9, the 
sabbatical year is to be proclaimed by sounding a loud trumpet (Söpar frü‘ä) on the 
tenth day of the seventh month. Lev. 23:24 calls the first day of the seventh month a 
“sabbath observance, a commemoration with trumpet blasts” (Sabbätön zikrön t“rüä) 
and a “holy convocation” (migrä’ gödes; cf. Nu. 29:1, yöm t“rü’ä). This is the ancient 
New Year’s Day: the new year is proclaimed by a trumpet blast. That the “commemo- 
ration” involves remembrance before Yahweh is suggested by Nu. 10:10. 


3. Shouts of Joy. Shouting can also express joy or gladness. The setting of Isa. 16:10 
is an oracle describing the destruction of Moab: there is no joy or gladness (simhä, gil), 
no shout of rejoicing (rnn, rw’ polel) in the vineyards. The usual rejoicing over the har- 
vest has failed to appear. Ps. 65:14(13) describes this rejoicing with the verbs mv" 
hithpael and Sr, “sing.” On the other hand, the heavens, the depths, and the mountains 
are to sing and shout (rnn, rw" hiphil) when Yahweh acts to deliver his people (Isa. 
44:23), and Zion-Jerusalem is to sing, shout, and rejoice (rnn, rw" hiphil, smh, Iz) 
when Yahweh takes away the judgment against her (Zeph. 3:14); we may note that 
v. 15 calls Yahweh the king of Israel, so that royal acclamation is probably implied (see 
below). 

When the ark was rescued from the Philistines and brought back into the camp of 
the Israelites, they gave a mighty shout of joy (héria‘ trü’ä g*dölä, 1 S. 4:5; cf. v. 6). 
Later, when David brought the ark to Jerusalem, this was done bitrü’ä üb‘göl Söpär 
(2 S. 6:15 = 1 Ch. 15:28). This expression clearly denotes a cultic shout of joy accom- 
panied by the sound of the trumpet. After the return from Babylon, the rebuilding of 
the temple was begun similarly, with a great shout of joy (heriü (*ri‘a g*ddéld, Ezr. 
3:11,13), which v. 13 also describes as f*ri‘at simhä. In Job 8:21 sthéq, “laughter,” par- 
allels r*ra‘@: God will fill Job’s mouth with laughter and his lips with shouts of joy. 
God was also hailed with shouts of joy (rnn, rw‘ hiphil) by the morning stars and the 
“sons of God” when the foundations of the world were laid (Job 38:7). 

A king is greeted with a royal acclamation. When Saul was chosen king, the people 
acclaimed (rw hiphil) him and shouted: “Long live the king!” (1 S. 10:24). Likewise 
the king of the age of salvation will be acclaimed with shouts of joy (gi/, rw hiphil, 
Zec. 9:9). The second Balaam oracle describes Israel as shouting a royal acclamation 
(f*rit‘at melek, Nu. 23:21); the context indicates that Yahweh is the king in question. 


4. Cultic Shouts. The Psalms frequently call for cultic shouts of rejoicing, especially 
in contexts where Yahweh is acclaimed as king. The verb rnn appears either in parallel 
or in the immediate context (Ps. 47:2[1}: 81:2[1]; 95:1; 98:4; 100:1). In 47:2(1) the 
shout of joy (b*gé/ rinnä) is accompanied by clapping of hands (tq‘ kap); the psalm de- 
clares that God has “gone up” (‘@/d) with frii‘a and the sound of a trumpet (v. 6[5]) and 
has been enthroned (v. 9[8]). In 95:1 rnn stands in parallel; in v. 2 rw‘ hiphil is qualified 
by z‘mirét; Yahweh's kingship is expressed in v. 3. In 98:4 the two verbs psh and zmr 
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ple run (Jer. 50:44 = 49:19) and once the wicked are described as running against God 
(Job 15:26). The verb appears twice with an inanimate but mobile subject: chariots in 
Nah. 2:5(4), the sun in Ps. 19:6(5). 

As its meaning would suggest, the verb appears primarily (64 times) in narrative 
sections of the historical books, primarily (43 times) the Dtr History (esp. Samuel and 
Kings; 12 times in the Pentateuch). It appears 20 times in the prophetic books and 19 
times in the wisdom books. 


IV. Usage. 

1. Qal. Although ris always refers to rapid running, the running can have various 
motivations. 

a. Urgency. Usually it is an urgent and important matter that lends speed to the 
runner’s feet. Abraham's servant, eager for a sign from God, runs to meet Rebekah, 
in order to determine whether she is meant by God to be Isaac’s wife (Gen. 24:17). 
Since Yahweh has threatened to destroy the Israelites on account of the murmuring, 
Aaron runs into the middle of the assembly with his censer to make atonement 
for the people and avert the disaster (Nu. 17:12[16:47]). In order to appease 
Yahweh's wrath, the messengers sent by Joshua run instantly into Achan’s tent to se- 
cure the booty that should have been put to the ban (Josh. 7:22). An urgent matter 
also motivates the running in | S. 3:5; 10:23; 17:22; 20:6,36; 1 K. 19:20; 2 K. 5:20- 
21. 

When Joash was anointed king, the people ran to him (hä’äm häräsim) to do him 
homage (2 Ch. 23:12; in the par. text 2 K. 11:13, where the words are reversed, either 
hä’äm or better hdrdsim> should be deleted). 

The bride, impatient with desire, hastens (cohortative: närüsä, “let us run”!) to the 
royal bridegroom because she longs to enjoy his love in his chambers (Cant. 1:4). 

Because the inhabitants of Jerusalem hurry off to their own houses (i.e., labor indus- 
triously for their own private well-being) while the house of Yahweh lies in ruins, they 
are threatened with a failed harvest as punishment for their impious selfishness (Hag. 
1:9; cf. Sir. 11:11: “There are those who work and struggle and hurry” — speüdön = 
wrs [act. ptcp.]). 

Since riis conveys the notion of rapid movement, it can be used figuratively for rid- 
ing on a donkey (2 K. 4:22) or horse (Joel 2:4); in Aramaic the first inscription of King 
Barrakib of Sam’al uses the verb for a horseman who rides alongside the chariot of his 
lord.© The eyes as well as the feet can move quickly. Thus Habakkuk is to write his vi- 
sion plainly on tablets so that “the reader runs over it [the vision]” (Hab. 2:2: ydriis [Q: 
haq-|\g6ré’ bô). This means that the reader’s eyes can run along the lines, i.e., the text 
can be read quickly and effortlessly because the script is clear. 

In Ps. 19:5b-7(4b-6), a hymn in praise of the sun based on ancient Near Eastern 
models, the sun runs its course with joy like a strong man (v. 6[5]) from one end of the 


5. E. Würthwein, Die Bücher des Könige II. ATD X1/2 (°1984), 344. 
6. KAI, 216.8; DISO, 276. 
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heavens to the other. Here the sun appears as living power, recalling the Babylonian 
sun god Shamash, who “hastens through unknown, distant regions.” 

b. Racing. A human being cannot match the swiftness of a horse. When the prosper- 
ity of the wicked makes Jeremiah question the justice of God, God uses a proverbial 
image to confront him with even greater difficulties: “If you have raced with foot- 
runners and they have wearied you, how will you compete with horses?” (Jer. 12:5). 
Amos uses the observation that horses do not run on rocks in an attempt to convict his 
listeners of the perversity and foolishness of their sinful ways (Am. 6:12). 

c. News. A person may run to report an interesting incident or convey important 
news (Gen. 24:28; 29:12; Nu. 11:27; Jgs. 13:10). The outcome of a battle is reported as 
quickly as possible (1 S. 4:12; 2 S. 18:19-26 [10 occurrences of ris]). 

In the third of Zechariah’s visions, an angel commands the messenger angel to run 
to the prophet and tell him that Jerusalem is under the special protection of God (Zec. 
2:8[4]). God's creative word is also sent to earth like a messenger (cf. Ps. 107:20), 
where God's command runs swiftly (m‘hérd) to be realized in natural events (Ps. 
147:15). Although they have not been sent by God, the false prophets run fanatically to 
proclaim their own words (Jer. 23:21). 

The active participle, one use of which is to describe a continuous activity, is used 
for the office of “courier” (rds, “runner”). During the conquest of Babylon, presented 
as the judgment of God, the prophet describes dramatically how “one runner runs to 
meet another” (paronomasia: rds ligra't-räs yärüs; in parallel with rds we find maggid, 
“messenger ’) in order to report the destruction of the city to the king (Jer. 51:31). For 
the observance to the Passover festival, King Hezekiah sends couriers throughout the 
land (2 Ch. 30:6,10). Job feels that his days are fleeing away more swiftly than a runner 
or courier (Job 9:25). 

The original meaning “runner” has almost vanished when the book of Esther speaks 
of mounted couriers. The enormous Persian Empire had a well-organized and func- 
tional postal system, by means of which important royal decrees could be disseminated 
to all the provinces in a short space of time (cf. Est. 3:13,15).* The letters were sent “by 
mounted couriers riding on fast steeds bred from the royal herd” (NRSV; or “by official 
mounted couriers belonging to various stations”; the LXX translates häräsim in 3:13 
and 8:10 with bibliaphöroi; generally the Greeks used the Persian loanword dngaroi 
for these couriers). 

d. Hospitality. In the important domain of hospitality, etiquette requires the host to 
run to meet the visitor with deference and attentiveness — like Abraham, who jumps 
up from his siesta and runs to meet the three visitors to invite them into his tent (Gen. 
18:2; cf. 24:29; 29:13; 33:4; 2 K. 4:26). That they may enjoy proper hospitality, he has- 
tens (waymahö£r, v. 6) to Sarah and runs (rds, v. 7) to the herd to get a calf to prepare 
for them. Rebekah, too, quickly (watt*mahér) empties her jar into the trough and runs 


7. SAHG, 240ff. 
8. On the Persian postal system see also Herodotus 8.98 and Xenophon Cyrop. 8.6.17. 
9, G. Gerleman, Esther. BK XXI (71982), 125, 128-29. 
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g. The Way of the Wicked. Prov. 1:16 = Isa. 59:7 says of the wicked that their feet run 
(yärüsü) to evil and hurry (wimah“rü) to shed innocent blood. The same idiom, “feet 
that hasten to run (m‘mah®rét lärüs) to evil,” appears also in Prov. 6:18. 

h. Before a Dignitary. According to | K. 18:46,'> when the hand of the Lord came 
upon Elijah, he was vouchsafed superhuman strength, so that he was able to run some 
15 miles before Ahab’s chariot. 

The same prepositional idiom (ris lipné + “chariot’) appears also in 1 S. 8:11, but 
with a totally different meaning. In this text, which is hostile to the monarchy, Samuel 
warns the people of the claims to absolute power that will be made by the king they are 
requesting — he will, e.g., make their sons run before his chariot as a mark of rank and 
respect. The institution of a chariot and horses, borrowed from the gentile world, and 
the maintenance of a personal bodyguard were viewed as a negative development by 
the Deuteronomist. The Deuteronomist also considers it presumptuous that David's 
sons Absalom and Adonijah, lusting for power, should each acquire a chariot and 
horses, with fifty men to run ahead of him, as a token of his claim to the kingship (2 S. 
15:1; 1 K. 1:5). 

i. Royal Officers. Early on in the monarchy, there evolved from this bodyguard the 
institution of the “runners” (häräsim; always pl. and always with the article), a corps of 
professional soldiers who guarded the life and the palace of the ruler. Even Saul is re- 
ported to have had such “runners” — at first probably armed men who accompanied 
him during his military exploits and to whom he could give orders, e.g., to kill the 
priests of Nob (1 S. 22:17). Such runners are mentioned in conjunction with just three 
later kings. In 1 K. 14:27-28 = 2 Ch. 12:10-11 we read that the runners (NRSV “offi- 
cers”) guarding the palace always accompanied King Rehoboam when he went to the 
temple; they were equipped with bronze shields, which they then brought back to the 
guardroom. Jehu commanded the runners to slay the worshipers of Baal (2 K. 10:25). 

Runners appear once again in the account of the enthronement of Joash (2 K. 11:4- 
20), a late addition, heavily edited, to the Dtr History. Originally, according to 
Würthwein,!* the priest Jehoiada summoned only the captains of hundreds to protect 
and enthrone the king; nowhere are these captains represented as a bodyguard, al- 
though they may probably be identified with the leaders of the militia, specified in vv. 
14, 19, 20 by the technical term “the people of the land.” Later, when this political 
function had been forgotten and the enthronement of the king came to be understood as 
a putsch carried out by the bodyguard, the “Carites and runners” were interpolated into 
vv. 4 and 19 and the “runners” into vv. 6 (the entire verse being an explanatory gloss) 
and 11. 

This theory finds support in the interpretation of the LXX and the parallel account 
in 2 Ch. 23. The LXX, which normally uses hoi paratréchontes to translate häräsim, 
did not translate “Carites and runners” in 2 K. 11:4,19, but treated the two words as 
proper names: Chorri and Rasim. In 2 Ch. 23:1 they are omitted entirely, and in v. 20 


13. On the Dir redaction of this verse see Würthwein, ATD XI/2, 214. 
14. Ibid., 344-51. 
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they are replaced with “those noble and eminent among the people.” Furthermore, the 
“runners” of 2 K. 11:6 do not appear in 2 Ch. 23:5, and in 2 Ch. 23:10 (= 2 K. 11:11) 
they are replaced with “all the people.” The original text spoke only of “the gate of the 
runners” (2 K. 11:19), through which Joash is escorted into the palace; it also recalls 
the function of the runners as palace guards. Here too, however, 2 Ch. 23:20 has de- 
leted “runners” and inserted “upper gate” (Sa‘ar hä’elyön; LXX pyles esöteras). 

j. Emendations. In Isa. 42:4 yärüs should be vocalized as yérés, the niphal of räsas, 
“be crushed” (cf. räsüs in v. 3); this reading is also supported by the LXX (thrauein, 
“shatter”).!3 In Eccl. 12:6, similarly, w‘tdrus should be vocalized as w*térds, likewise 
the niphal of rdsas. 


2. Pilel. The pilel appears only once, in Nah. 2:5(4), which describes chariots as 
darting about (y“rös@sü) like lightning. In Ezk. 1:14 the living creatures also dart about 
(räsö', perhaps a by-form of rûs; or to be read as yäs“ yas6"®). 


3. Hiphil. The hiphil has the causative meaning “make . . . run” to get or bring some- 
thing quickly. At Pharaoh’s command, e.g., Joseph is brought quickly out of the dun- 
geon (Gen. 41:14). During the Philistine war, David is to carry food quickly to the 
camp of his brothers (1 S. 17:17). When the Passover was celebrated under Josiah, the 
Levites quickly carried the cooked offerings to the people (2 Ch. 35:13). Here too, ur- 
gent matters are involved.'’ 

In one instance it is God who causes the running. Like a lion coming up from the 
thickets of the Jordan and instantly putting to flight (Airgia‘ heris'®) the animals graz- 
ing in the meadows, so in an oracle against Babylon will Yahweh use a nation advanc- 
ing from the north to chase away the inhabitants of Chaldea (Jer. 50:44; later this image 
was incorporated into an oracle against Edom: Jer. 49:19'?). 

In Ps. 68:32(31) zärts should be read either as tarim (Cush lifts its hands to God) or 
as täras yädehü, corresponding to Akk. tiris gäti, “stretch forth one’s hand,” used in 
Middle and Late Babylonian as a gesture of prayer (on the part of a king).°° 


4. Derivatives. a. mérés. Only in Eccl. 9:11 do we find the noun mérés, derived 
from rûs with a mem preformative. Since by God’s incomprehensible decree mortals 
are governed by “time and chance,” even the most proficient can fail. Thus it may hap- 
pen that the swift do not always prove victorious in a race.?! 

b. mrüsä. The derivative m“rüsä describes a manner or style of running, so that one 
can see even from afar who it is (2 S. 18:27, twice). Figuratively it denotes a way of 


15. BHS; see GK, 3674. 

16. GK, 343 n. 2. 

17. As in IV.1.a above. 

18. HAL, III, 1208: “chase away quickly.” 

19. A. Weiser, Jeremia. ATD XX/XXI (°1981-82), 409. 

20. AHw, II, 1349; cf. A. Weiser, Psalms. OTL (Eng. trans. 1991): “hasten.” 

21. W. Zimmerli, Prediger. ATD XVI (71980), 228: “make the race”; cf. also Am. 2:15. 
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life, the manner in which a person lives from a moral perspective. The general decline 
of morality, which involves even priests and prophets, makes Jeremiah assert that their 
“course” — i.e., the conduct of their lives — is evil (Jer. 23:10).22 Jer. 8:6 emphasizes 
more the speed with which Israel turns away from Yahweh, as the appended simile 
shows: “Quick as a horse plunging into battle.” 


V. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. In the vast majority of instances (73 out of 86), the 
LXX translates the gal of räs with a form of tréchein; the narrative aorist (édramon), 
with 31 occurrences, is most common. The verb is also used 11 times with the prefix 
ek-, epi-, kata-, para-, or pros-. Seven times we find a form of didkein, three times 
exérchesthai, and once katapheügein. 

The pilel is represented by diatréchein, the hiphil once by tréchein, once by 
diatréchein, twice by ekdiökein, and once by exdgein. The derivatives merös and 
mrüsä are both represented by drömos. 

The verb occurs only three times in the Dead Sea Scrolls, in the Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice. The subject in each case is Twhym or Ty d't (4Q402 fr. 4, 9 [military 
context}; 403 fr. 1, 2:6 [alluding to Ezk. 1:13-14; 10]; 405 fr. 23, 1:11). 

Maiberger 


22. Weiser, ATD 20/216, 200: “They run after evil”; EU: “Evil is their goal.” 
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I. Etymology. II. 1. Forms and Occurrences; 2. Parallel Words. III. General Usage: 1. Finite 
Verb; 2. Participle; 3. Noun. IV. Theological Significance. V. Dead Sea Scrolls and LXX. 


rwš. J. Barth, NSS, esp. 79; M. Dahood, “Hebrew-U garitic Lexicography IX,” Bibl 52 (1971) 
337-56, esp. 351ff.; T. Donald, “The Semantic Field of Rich and Poor in the Wisdom Literature 
of Hebrew and Accadian,” OrAnt 3 (1964) 27-41; J. W. Gaspar, “Social Ideas in the Wisdom Lit- 
erature of the OT” (diss., Washington, 1947); R. Gordis, “The Social Background of Wisdom 
Literature, HUCA 18 (1944) 77-118; A. Guillaume, “Hebrew and Arabic Lexicography, a Com- 
parative Study II,” AbrNahrain 2 (1960/61) 5-35. esp. 30; Y. I. Kim, “The Vocabulary of Oppres- 
sion in the OT” (diss., Drew, 1981); A. Kuschke, “Arm und reich im AT,” ZAW 57 (1939) 31-57; 
S. van Leeuwen, Le développement du sens social en Israël avant l'ère chrétienne. SSN 1 (1955); 
N. Lohfink, “Die Bedeutungen von hebr. jr$ gal und hif’ BZ 27 (1983) 14-33; idem, 
“Textkritisches zu jr$ im AT,” Mélanges D. Barthélemy. OBO 38 (1981), 273-88; M. Lurje, 
Studien zur Geschichte der wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Verhdltnisse im israelitisch-jiidischen 
Reiche. BZAW 45 (1927); D. Michel, “Armut. II. AT,” TRE, IV, 72-76; G. S. Ogden, “Historical 
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I. Etymology. The root commonly represented as rw$ appears only in Hebrew. Its 
relationship to other verbs, esp. yäras (see below) and ršš,! and its unstable orthogra- 
phy make its etymology appear uncertain. Both Zorell and Even-Shoshan posit a root 
ri§,* which might be supported by the noun ris/rés,3 whereas the root is commonly 
identified as rws, primarily on the basis of the finite verb forms; one lexicon leaves the 
choice open.* In addition, an aleph sometimes appears as a vowel letter in both the par- 
ticiple (3 occurrences of rä’S alongside rds) and the noun (2 occurrences of r@’S along- 
side rés).° These etymologies assume a triliteral root, but this assumption may be dubi- 
ous;® also possible is “a semantic confusion with other roots deriving from the biliteral 
*rt)” esp. the root > WT ydras.’ 


Il. 1. Forms and Occurrences. Because of the etymological questions just de- 
scribed, before examining the forms and occurrences of this root we must first clarify 
its relationship to the verb yäras. It comes closest to the niphal of yäras (Gen. 45:11 
[where BHK/BHS read türas, the hophal of rüs]; Prov. 20:13; 23:21; 30:9 [where the 
hophal “ras has been proposed]).® Among the occurrences of the hiphil, 1 S. 2:7 
stands out (where some read möri$, the hiphil of r#s).° Except for these proposed read- 
ings, no hiphil or hophal of rûš is attested. Finally the form Alyrsnw in Jgs. 14:15 (cf. 
Dt. 28:42) is uncertain: it might be read either as a piel infinitive (with metheg) or as a 
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qal of ydras.'° Here too a hiphil of ris (halhäriseni) has been proposed;!! but Lohfink 
has cited linguistic arguments, both historical and semantic, that make a strong case for 
interpreting these words as forms of the verb ydras (see above). Therefore we may ig- 
nore here all proposed emendations of ydras to some form of ris. 

Of the 31 occurrences of words derived from rwš, most (24) are instances of the 
verb; but there are only 2 occurrences of a finite form, a gal in Ps. 34:11(Eng. 10) and a 
hithpolel in Prov. 13:7, whereas the participle accounts for the remainder (20 times sg., 


Allusions in Qohelet IV 13-16?" VT 30 (1980) 309-15; M. Schwantes, Das Recht der Armen. 
BBET 4 (1977), esp. 16-20, 109-275; U. Skladny, Die ältesten Spruchsammlungen in Israel 
(Göttingen, 1962); W. Thiel, Die soziale Entwicklung Israels in vorstaatlicher Zeit (Neukirchen- 
Vluyn, 71985); H. E. von Waldow, “Social Responsibility and Social Structure in Early Israel,” 
CBQ 32 (1970) 182-204. 

> TIR ‘ebydn; > 77 dal; > WN häser; > WV yäras; > NY “Gnd I; > WY 'äsar 


. BDB, 930; LexHebAram, 771; Mandelkern, 1085; see also GK, §72dd. 
. LexHebAram, 764, 771; Even-Shoshan, 2001. 
. But see Meyer, $80. 1c. 
. BDB, 930. 
. GK, $23g; also BLe, $56u”. 
. Meyer, $80.1b,c. 
N. Lohfink, — VI, 378. Further, — VI, 368-96, esp. 369ff.; see also Lohfink, 
“Textkritisches,” 279-80, 287; idem, “Bedeutungen,” 14, 25-26, 33; cf. Schwantes, 17-18. 
8. The last proposal by HAL, II, 441. See GesB, 321; LexHebAram, 333; F. Delitzsch, Die 
Lese- und Schreibfehler im AT (Berlin, 1920), 65-66. 
9. BHK; HAL, Il, 441; cf. GesB, 321. 
10. Lohfink, — VI, 372; see BHK/BHS; also HP, 211. 
11. HAL, II, 441. 
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twice pl.), so that substantival usage nevertheless predominates.'- There are also 7 oc- 


currences of the subst. ris/ré§/ré’§, all in Proverbs. Most of the occurrences of the verb 
(16) are also in Proverbs, which has a total of 23 out of 31 occurrences of the root. 


2. Parallel Words. When we examine the words used in parallel with the rwš group, 
we note at once that they are much oftener antonyms than synonyms. In addition, syn- 
onyms appear more frequently with the substantive than with the verb, e.g., mahsör, 
“want” (Prov. 6:11 = 24:34; cf. 28:27 and > “ION Adsér, “lack,” Ps. 34:11b[10b]); — 
XAY ‘ämäl, “misery” (Prov. 31:7); gälön, “disgrace” (Prov. 13:18) and the attributive 
niphal ptcp. (7) nigleh, “(a man) of no repute” (1 S. 18:23; > 79? gala); used as 
nouns we find > 77 dal, “poor” (Prov. 28:3; Ps. 82:3a [there also > DIN? yatém, “or- 
phan”]) and Gni, “destitute” (Ps. 82:3b; > AJY “änä Il); finally, Ps. 34:11a(10a) uses a 
finite form of > NY rā, “hunger.” 

But the word group that provides the most antonyms of rws is > WY ‘GSar, 
“be(come) rich,” esp. the nominal formative Gsir, “rich” (2 S. 12:1,4; Prov. 14:20; 
18:23; 22:2 [cf. 29:13]; 22:7; 28:6 [cf. 19:1 in par. with k%sil, “fool”]).'? There are also 
two occurrences of the verb (hiphil, Prov. 10:4; hithpael, 13:7) and one of the subst. 
‘Ser, “riches” (30:8; cf. also 13:8). Other antonyms of the noun include 75 käzäb, 
“man of falsehood” (19:22),'4 75 t*kakim, “oppressor” (29:13),'° and (metaphorically) 
k*pirim, “young lions” (Ps. 34:11[10]; LXX plousioi).'© In addition to 6ser, > JW 
hön, “wealth,” also appears as an antonym (Prov. 10:15). 


III. General Usage. Our survey of the distribution of the root’s occurrences and of 
related words has already displayed something of the peculiar usage profile of rw$: it is 
indigenous primarily to wisdom literature, and it serves to establish a sharp contrast be- 
tween the “poor” and the “rich” (sg. or pl.).!? 


l. Finite Verb. This contrast comes to light, first of all, in the rare use of the verb. 
Prov. 13:7 deals with two different modes of conduct, both of which involve “great 
wealth” or lack of the same; here, however, rich and poor exchange their expected 
“roles.” The verse may be meant ironically,'* but more probably it expresses the rela- 
tive value of wealth and poverty. In v. 11(10) of Ps. 34 (a wisdom psalm), the same “re- 
valuation” of poverty/hunger and their opposite (kol-töb, “all good things”) is given a 
religious setting and justification (cf. also vv. 3,7,10,13[2,6,9,12]).'9 Behind the use of 
the verb, however, stands the socially determined polarity of “poor” and “rich.” 


12. See IIl.2 below. 

13. M. Sæbø, THAT, I, 836ff. 

14. See BHS. 

15. O. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 340-41. 

16. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1988), 382. 
17. On occurrences see I.1 above; on related words, 11.2. 

18. Plöger, BK XVII, 159. 

19. Kraus, 387-88; Schwantes, 18. 
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2. Participle. The social background is more apparent in the use of the ptcp. räs/rä’$ 
(and the corresponding pls.).-° This is true, for instance, in narrative contexts that con- 
trast someone “poor” or “insignificant” with a king: when David, who is still poor, is 
identified as Saul’s future son-in-law (1 S. 18:20ff.), as well as in the parable of the 
prophet Nathan, which depicts David as a rich man who is exploiting a poor man (2 S. 
12:1 ff.). In both cases the poor man is at the mercy of the powerful king; but a king’s 
position of power can also be insecure (Eccl. 4:14).2! In Ps. 82:3 God calls on the gods 
to perform their judicial roles properly in terms that recall “basic ordinances of OT Jus- 
tice”;22 the defenseless, who need special legal protection, include the “poor,” for 
whom the text provides several synonyms (cf. also Eccl. 5:7[8]). 

In the other occurrences of the participle in Proverbs, usage is more varied. In the 
first place, in a neutral, empirically grounded explanation of poverty, Prov. 10:4 states 
that “a slack hand causes poverty” (“but the hand of the diligent makes rich”). In 
other words, a poor person can be responsible for his or her own poverty. It is true, 
though, that this explanation is probably not entirely neutral: at least indirectly it can 
strike a negative note. 

A negative view of poverty is apparent when the text states that the poor are disliked 
even by their neighbors and are shunned on account of their poverty (14:20; 19:7), or 
that a poor person is in the power of a rich creditor, becoming the latter’s slave (22:7),*4 
These negative consequences also exemplify the bitterly low social status of the poor. 
A particularly negative result is that one poor person may oppress another (28:3). 

Finally, however, we also find positive statements about the poor. It may be consid- 
ered a valorization of the poor when the text expresses their equality with the rich on 
the grounds that all have been created by God (22:2; 29:13) or states that “a mocking 
superiority toward the poor” is “an insult to Yahweh” (17:5; cf. also 14:31) or that 
“generosity to the poor does not cause the giver to be in want” (28:27;2° cf. 14:21). In 
addition, a positive moral assessment can be expressed by the common wisdom idiom 
“better... than...” (19:1; 28:6; 19:22) as well as by a reference to the abundant yield 
of a poor person’s new field (13:23).2’ 


3. Noun. The usage of the noun ri3/rés/ré’§, which is limited to Proverbs (7 times),is 
more disparate than that of the participle. Here too we find laziness cited as a cause of 
poverty (6:11; 24:34; cf. also 28:19); there is still a harsh contrast between poverty and 
wealth, but the contrast can also be mitigated (30:8). Special concern for the poor finds 


20. B. Gemser, Sprüche Salomos. HAT XVI (71963), 61; Schwantes, 209ff. 

21. Kuschke, 43; Skladny, 13-17, 25-29, 54-55, 57-58. 

22. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1989), 156. 

23. Following Pléger, BK XVII, 120, 

24. H. Ringgren, ATD 16/17, 85. 

25. Following Pléger, BK XVII, 201. 

26. Ibid., 339. 

27. Following H. Ringgren, Sprüche. ATD XVV/1 (71980), 57-58; for a different interpretation 
see Pléger, BK XVII, 156-57, 163-64. 
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expression in 31:7: they should be given drink to help them forget their condition. All 
the same, “poverty” and “disgrace” (in contrast to “honor”) can be treated as synony- 
mous (13:18). 


IV. Theological Significance. The polarity of “poverty” and “wealth”2® is of pri- 
mary theological significance, along with the strong emphasis on the social situation. It 
would not be true to say, however, that the word group denotes “poverty in an exclu- 
sively socioeconomic sense.’ Our survey of the root’s usage has revealed not only the 
low social status and misery of the poor and the negative effects of poverty but also the 
religiously grounded humanity of the poor, as well as pointing positively to certain 
moral aspects of poverty. It must be added, however, that only in Ps. 82:3 does ras 
(“poor person”) parallel ‘Gni and other synonyms that often have religious overtones.*° 

God is not responsible for the emergence of poverty; but God has a special concern 
for those who have been impoverished, as we read elsewhere in the OT (e.g., Dt. 
15:4ff.). 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls and LXX. In the Dead Sea Scrolls the ptcp. ras, “poor (per- 
son), occurs rarely (IQH 2:34; 5:14,20), in the expression nepes ‘Gni wards, “the soul 
of the poor and needy,”>! which shows that the word has more marked religious over- 
tones.’? The rarity of ras in the scrolls is surprising in view of the frequent appearance 
of other terms in the lexical field of “poverty.” But we may expect to find some 10 oc- 
currences in the unpublished texts from 2Q through 10Q; there too the use of the word 
in parallel with other terms from the lexical field is peculiar. 

The LXX uses a relatively restricted lexical field to translate the word group: penia/ 
pénés (8/6 times), ptöchös (9 times), fapeinoün/tapeinös (once each), and daneistés 
(once). 

Sæbø 


28. -> WY “äsar IV. 

29. Kuschke, 45; see also A. George, DBS, VII, 388. 

30. > XI, 250. See II.2 above. 

31. E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran (Munich, #1971), 119, 131. 

32. 5. Holm-Nielsen, Hodayor (Aarhus, 1960), 290-91. 

33. See F. Hauck, “mévnc,” TDNT, VI, 38-40; Hauck and S. Schulz, “npaöc,” TDNT VI, 647; 
and esp. E. Bammel, “mtwydéc.” TDNT VI, 888-94. 
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SM) rahab; 3N) rahab; AN röhab; IN} rahab IN rhöb; ANA merhab 





I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. Meaning; 4. Semantic Field. II. Usage: 1. Verb; 2. röhab/ 
rahab; 3. r*héb; 4. rähäb; 5. merhäb. III. 1. LXX; 2. Sirach; 3. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. The root rhb is found in most Semitic languages with the basic mean- 
ing “be(come) broad, wide, expansive.” Nominal derivatives can denote on the one hand 
the quality expressed in the stative verb, “wide, broad,” as well as the abstract “width, ex- 
panse”; on the other hand they can denote concrete objects characterized by expansive 
breadth, such as “desert” or “open square” (in contrast to the generally narrow alleyways 
of Near Eastern towns). Outside the OT and Dead Sea Scrolls, the root occurs in Old Ara- 
maic (rhb, “be broad”;! rhbh, “desert’’*), Arabic (rahiba/rahuba, “be broad, wide,” II 
“oreet” [= “make wide the entrance to the tent”?], and other derivatives), Old South 
Arabic (rhbm, “breadth, width”; rhbtn/rhybm, “plain, flatland, lowland”;? cf. Hadrami 
rahaba, “part of the wadi through which the water generally runs”*), Ethiopic (rahba, “be 
broad, wide”), Mandaic (rhb II, “be broad, wide,” shafel also “comfort’®), Phoenician 
(rhb’), Ugaritic (rhb, “wide”®; rhbt, a kind of “container” — possibly connected? with 
Egyp. rhb, “kind of container”;'” cf. also the place name rhbn''). 

Doubt has been cast on the formerly widely accepted existence of an Akk. rébu, 
“wide,” on the basis of EA 162:41.!* No entry röbu, “wide,” appears in AHw, which 


rahab. C. Barth, Die Errettung vom Tode in den individuellen Klage- und Dankliedern des 
ATs (Stuttgart, 71987), esp. 91-122; J. M. Sasson, “Rehövöt “ir,” RB 90 (1983) 94-96; J. J. 
Stamm, “Zwei alttestamentliche Kénigsnamen,” Near Eastern Studies in Honor of W. F. Albright 
(Baltimore, 1971), 443-52. 


1. M. D. Coogan, West Semitic Personal Names in the Mura$ü Documents. HSM 7 (1976), 83, 
citing H. V. Hilprecht and A. T. Clay, Business Documents of Murashü Sons of Nippur Dated in 
the Reign of Artaxerxes I. Babylonian Expedition of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, Cuneiform Texts 
A/9 (Philadelphia, 1898), 69; and APN, 305. 

. KAI, 2224.10; according to TSSI, Il, 36-37, possibly a toponym. 

. Biella, 485. 

. NESE, 1, 80, 140. 

. LexLingAeth, 273-74. 

. MdD, 426. 

. DISO, 276; KAI, 26A.1,4. 

. M. Dahood, RSP. I, 160; UT, no. 2317, with meaning given as uncertain. 
. W. A. Ward, JNES 20 (1961) 40. 

10. WbAS, II, 442. 

11. See also M. Astour, RSP, II, 329, 361. 

12. KBL*, 883, although the reading in the EA text is in fact ra’äbu (cf. A. Rainey, El Amarna 
Tablets Sup. AOAT 8 [1978], 87 n. 8, no. 1493, which cites the lexeme as ra Gbu II alongside 
ra ‘bu I; the suggested translation, which goes back to E. Ebeling, is given a question mark) and 
the interpretation of the passage is not uniform in the translation (see J. Knudtzon, Die El- 
Amarna-Tafein, 2 vols. [Leipzig, repr. 1964]; cf. 1:657 with 2:1268). 
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cites EA 162:41 under ra Gbu(m), “tremble, be angry.”!’ Furthermore, with regard to 
the etymology of r*hédb, AHw does not agree with KBL? and earlier scholarship, which 
assumed a connection between Akk. rebitu(m) and Heb. r*hdéb. In this latter instance, 
although the semantic correspondence is certain (as many texts show, both lexemes de- 
note, inter alia, city squares), AHw derives rebitu(m), “quadrilateral, (city) square; ab- 
domen,” from r2bü, “fourth, quarter,” not from the verb rébu posited by earlier scholars 
— without explaining, however, how the meaning “abdomen” might relate to “four.”!* 
In the case of rébu, AHw is clearly correct in the light of the uncertain textual evidence; 
in the case of rebitu(m), however, in view of the clear semantic correspondence, the 
older theory must at least be left open for discussion. It is true that West Semitic / usu- 
ally corresponds to Akk. h, but the examples cited by Brockelmann together with one 
discussed by Coogan show that the etymology proposed by earlier scholars cannot be 
rejected out of hand.!° 


2. Occurrences. The root rhb occurs 198 times in the Hebrew portion of the OT (not 
counting a conjectural emendation in Isa. 60:5!°); it does not appear in the Aramaic 
portion, where the synonymous root pth appears only as the noun p“täy, “breadth.” 
There are an additional 74 instances of the root in proper names. 

As is often true of stative verbs, there are many more nominal than verbal occur- 
rences of the root: 173 occurrences of the root in nominal derivatives contrast with a 
mere 25 verbal occurrences. Among the latter, the gal occurs once and the niphal 3 
times, while the hiphil occurs 21 times. Among the nominal derivatives, the common- 
est is the gurl/gatl form röhab (101 occurrences)/rahab (2 occurrences, possibly a by- 
form [not in KBL*)}), “breadth, width”; r*hdb, “open place,” occurs 43 times, the adj. 
rähäb, “broad, wide,” 21 times, and the abstract noun merhab, “breadth, open space,” 6 
times. 

Because there are few occurrences of the verb, it is naturally impossible to identify 
significant concentrations in individual books of the OT. It is worth noting, however, 
that almost half of the verbal occurrences are in the book of Isaiah (7) and the Psalter 
(5); the (relative) concentration in the book of Isaiah may be due to a preference for the 
root rhb on the part of a redactor of “Greater Isaiah”? 

One can only speculate over the significance of the distribution of the verb among 
the books of the OT, but the reason for the concentration of the noun röhab in Ex. 25- 
40 (22 times), Ezk. 40-48 (55 times), and 1 K. 6-7/2 Ch. 3-6 (16 times) is obvious. All 
these texts state length, width, and height in the context of giving the dimensions of a 
building or object; the use of the technical term röhab, “width,” is unavoidable. Other 
significant concentrations of nominal derivatives of this root cannot be identified. 


13. AHw, II, 932. 

14. Ibid., 964-65. See 1.3 below. 

15. VG, 1, §45r; Coogan, Names, 83. 

16. HAL, Ill, 1211. 

17. On the concept of “Greater Isaiah” and the problem of multiple redactions of the textual 
corpus in question, see O. H. Steck, Bereitete Heimkehr. SBS 121 (1985), 8, 80, and passim. 
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3. Meaning. Assigning the special meaning “open wide” to the qal of the verb is un- 
necessary;'® the few occurrences are easy to interpret from the basic meaning 
“be(come) broad, wide.” An analogous claim can be made for the single occurrence of 
the niphal participle, which can serve as a good example of the demonstrative function 
of the niphal.!? A survey of the occurrences of the hiphil arrives at the same conclu- 
sion: linkage with a variety of objects lends different nuances to the semantic nucleus 
“make broad, wide,” but nowhere is it necessary to postulate a special or secondary 
meaning of the root, regardless of whether hirhib is used absolutely, with a direct or in- 
direct object, with or without a marker of the accusative. 

The situation of the nominal derivatives is no different; in most cases a direct 
connection with the postulated semantic nucleus remains clear. Only when the 
nouns in question are combined with other lexemes (e.g., r*“hab léb, “arrogant”; 
r*hab nepes, “greedy”) does the connection with the basic meaning become more 
abstract; for the Hebrew listener, nevertheless, we can assume that it was a living 
reality. 

Five proper names derive from the root rhb: rähäb (Josh. 2:1,3; 6:17,23,25), rhöb 
[I-III (Josh. 19:28,30; 21:31; Jgs. 1:31; 2 S. 8:3,12; 1 Ch. 6:60[Eng. 75]; Neh. 
10:12[11]), rhöbör I-III (Gen. 10:11; 26:22: 36:37; 1 Ch. 1:48), r*habya(hat) (1 Ch. 
23:17; 24:21; 26:25), and r*hab‘am (49 times in | K. 11-15/2 Ch. 9-12; once in 1 Ch. 
3:10). The first of these is hard to interpret, whereas the meaning of the others can be 
determined with relative ease. Thus r*héb and r*habya(hii) should probably be inter- 
preted as theophorous “thanksgiving” names.*? Noth’s suggestion that the qal used as 
an element of the name might be understood in the sense of the hiphil, so that the name 
would mean “the deity has made broad, has made room, has freed,” remains dubious, 
in spite of the analogous popular etymology in Gen. 26:22.2! Much more likely is his 
alternative interpretation of rhb on the basis of Modern Heb. rähäb, “generous.” Quite 
apart from Noth, it must be noted that the Arabic expression rahb ‘as-sadr, “magnani- 
mous, generous,’ may also be considered as an etymological parallel, as well as the 
Arabic greeting marhaban. 

The name r*hab‘am, on the other hand, is probably not a theophorous name; it is to 
be understood rather as meaning “the nation has expanded.”?? According to Jepsen, it 
is to be understood in an optative sense.?? 

The meaning of the toponyms r*héb and r*hdbét is transparent: they refer in most 
cases to sites that stand apart from the other congested villages in their immediate vi- 
cinity by virtue of their open spaces. (Knippenberg interprets r*héb as an abstract 
meaning “expanse” [confusion with röhab];, Sasson interprets the expression @r*hdbét 


18. Cf. HAL, II, 1211. 

19. E. Jenni, Proceedings of the Fifth World Congress of Jewish Studies, IV (1973), 64. 

20. IPN, 193. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Contra F. Knutson, RSP. IM, 491-92. See JPN, 193 n. 4; but cf. A. R. Hulst, THAT, 1, 292: 
and Stamm, 445-46. 

23. A. Jepsen, BHHW, Ill, 1572, citing W. F. Albright. 
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Tr, despite the copulative waw, as a superlative in apposition with Nineveh.**) These 
places were thus named on the principle of “the part for the whole.” Only in Gen. 26:22 
and 36:37 does r“höböt appear to allude to broad plains (in the latter instance by the 
Euphrates*>) rather than city squares. 

In the case of the PN rähäb, Noth conjectures that there it has an etiological associa- 
tion with a particular structure in the ruins of Jericho.*° The phrase bêt rähäb, he be- 
lieves, was originally “an appellative for the brothel,” for which the original technical 
term was bêt r*hdb, “the house on the public square.” Much more likely — and ulti- 
mately more in line with Noth’s own requirement that the name be explained “as natu- 
rally as possible from the situation of the naming”*’ — is an interpretation of the name 
that takes into account both the metier of its bearer and the fictionality of the original 
narrative: in choosing a name for the “heroine” of the text, its author — rooted in the 
mentality of the ancient Near East rather than bourgeois morality — clearly chose a 
(derisive?) name reflecting the woman’s position. He not only drew, indirectly, on the 
sexual connotations implicit in the semantic field of the root (“broad-minded, gener- 
ous, gratifying”)*? but seems also to have made quite explicit use of the “part for the 
whole” principle: the lower body of this lady or its dimensions reflecting the ideal of 
female beauty in the ancient Near East (cf. the innumerable “fat-rumped” feminine 
idols from this period) became her name. (This explanation lends additional support to 
the theory mentioned above of an etymological connection between Heb. r*héb and 
Akk. rebitu(m) in the sense of “lower body.) 


4. Semantic Field. Almost completely synonymous with rhb are pth II, probably 
originally a specifically Aramaic root and attested only once in Biblical Hebrew (Gen. 
9:27, hiphil), and rwh I along with its two nominal derivatives.*! Semantically close — 
but more general and hence of greater semantic range, thus in a sense hierarchically su- 
perior — is the root gedi, sometimes used in the hiphil almost as a synonym, especially 
when the “enlargement” takes place through expansion of the entity in question. There 
is also a certain overlap between the lexical fields of pth and rhb: the latter focuses on 
the size or increase in size of an opening, while the former generally denotes the open- 
ing of a previously closed object. As a direct antonym we may name srr I, which (with 
its derivatives) is used quite consciously in several psalms as the contrast to rhb and its 
derivatives; the analogous statement naturally holds true also for the corresponding ad- 
jectives. When rhb is used in the spatial, geometrical sense, ‘rk also serves as a kind of 


24. R. Knippenberg, BHHW, Ill, 1572; Sasson, 96. 

25. B. Moritz, Mus 50 (1937) 117. 

26. M. Noth, Das Buch Josua. HAT, VII (71971), 23. 

27. IPN, 4. 

28. J. P. Floss, Kunden oder Kundschafter? ATS 16 (1982), 26 (1986); the attempt of M. A. 
Beek, Von Kanaan bis Kerala. FS J. P. M. van der Ploeg. AOAT 211 (1982), 37, to prove the con- 
trary clearly runs counter to the transmitted text. 

29. This phenomenon is discussed by J. B. Hospers, ZAH 1 (1988) 32. 
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rhb in the same way in describing the fire pit prepared for the king of Assyria; the ex- 
pression (probably a secondary addition) serves to describe the spatial dimensions of 
this pit. 

In the context of Isa. 30:23, where the root appears in the form of a niphal participle, 
it probably exhibits a semantic breadth similar to that observed when it is used with 
léb. When the text speaks of broad pastures for the cattle, it implies more than just the 
cattle: behind these words stands the more significant expectation that the people too 
will soon be able to breathe freely once more, that Israel will no longer be oppressed by 
enemies. 

Other passages where rhb appears in the hiphil point in the same direction. In the 
military imagery of 2 S. 22:37 = Ps. 18:37(36), it is the psalmist’s steps to which 
Yahweh has given a wide place, but the clause naturally means also that the psalmist 
has been delivered from the oppression of the enemy. The hiphil may also convey this 
sense without a direct object (Gen. 26:22; Dt. 33:20 [with Isaac and Gad benefiting 
from the result]) or with the dir. obj. g’bül (Ex. 34:24; Dt. 12:20; 19:8) or m*gém 
oh*lék (Isa. 54:2). Territorial expansion of the state, prophesied or achieved — de- 
scribed by understatement in Isa. 54:2 as a site for Israel’s “tent” — represents at the 
same time deliverance from enemy oppression, as Gen. 26:22 makes explicit in its eti- 
ology of the toponym Rehoboth. Am. 1:13, by contrast, assesses Ammon’s attempt to 
expand its territory negatively, probably not just because of its accompanying brutality; 
it is significant that the polysemy of the term noted elsewhere is not present here. 

The argumentation in Prov. 18:16 is deceptive in a very different use of multiple 
meanings: the “scope” that one gets through gifts has a concrete spatial component — 
one gains access to those who exercise power in this world; primarily, however, the 
point is deliverance from burdensome legal restrictions that stand in the way of per- 
sonal advancement.*° 

The remaining four passages that use the hiphil of rhb primarily in a spatial sense all 
stand in clearly negative contexts. Its use with miskäb as object in Isa. 57:8 is a peri- 
phrastic reference to fornication (possibly an additional nuance influencing the choice 
of the PN Rahab in Josh. 2 and 6). In Mic. 1:16 the command to “extend” the existing 
“minor tonsure” to total baldness as a sign of absolute mourning brings to a climax the 
prophecies of disaster for the cities of Judah.?’ It is safe to assume that the language 
also alludes to the extension of this disaster to all Judah. Finally, when the text speaks 
of §°6/ (Isa. 5:14) opening its mouth beyond measure or a robber opening his throat as 
wide as §*6/ (Hab. 2:5), the mythological image represents the magnitude of the com- 
ing disaster. 


2. röhab/rahab. From the theological perspective, the nominal instances of the root 
are less interesting. This holds true particularly for the 103 occurrences of the noun 
röhab (rahab), used primarily in the technical sense in descriptions of the width of ob- 
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city devoted to public life (cf. the Greek agora). These are places where people meet 
(Est. 4:6; Dnl. 9:25), whether an assembly of the people has been called (Ezr. 10:9; 
Neh. 8:1,3,16; 2 Ch. 32:6) or people have gathered spontaneously, e.g., to hear a 
speaker (Prov. 1:20; similarly Job 29:7). This is the place where old men and women 
gather to talk and children to play (Zec. 8:4-5), where public lamentatıon takes place 
(Isa. 15:3; Jer. 48:38; Am. 5:16; Ps. 144:14), where a person is presented for public 
honor (Est. 6:9,11) or disgrace (2 S. 21:12), and where one might hope to meet a per- 
son not in his or her usual place (Cant. 3:2; negated, Jer. 5:1). Prostitutes also com- 
monly entice customers in public squares (Ezk. 16:24,31; Prov. 7:12; figuratively, 
Prov. 5:16); therefore those who spend the night in such a place run the danger of being 
considered “fair game” in the sexual sense (Gen. 19:2; Jgs. 19:15,17,20). 

When besieging a town, the first thing the enemy does is to bring the main square 
under fire, thus bringing public life to a halt (Lam. 4:18);4! if the town is captured, 
troops are stationed there as a sign of victory (Nah. 2:5[4]). (It is against this back- 
ground that Dt. 13:17[16] should be interpreted: if a town that has rejected Yahweh is 
recaptured for Yahweh by the rest of Israel, its spoil is commanded to be gathered into 
the public square, to be burned along with the whole town.) Because the main square 
symbolizes a town’s independence, the best troops are stationed — and die — there in 
its defense (Jer. 9:20[21]; 49:26; 50:30). When the victorious army withdraws, the sur- 
vivors gather there to beg for food or to die for lack of it (Lam. 2:11-12). 

It may remain an open question whether to interpret this last passage figuratively; it 
is clear, however, that we must interpret Prov. 22:13; 26:13; Isa. 59:14; and Ps. 
55:12(11) in a figurative sense. In the Proverbs texts the r*hébét represent the public 
arena, to which fools refuse to commit their energy; the last two state that in the public 
square, which stands figuratively for the totality of public life, “uprightness” and 
“truth” meet defeat, “oppression and fraud” are rampant. 


4. rähäb. The situation differs in the case of rähäb. This inherently secular term is 
also common in theologically relevant contexts, with two distinct senses. In connection 
with divine activity, it describes the potential of God, which is longer than the earth and 
broader than the sea, i.e., all-embracing (Job 11:9).4? Similarly all-embracing is the 
effectuality of Yahweh’s sörä, which, unlike the afflictions that beset the psalmist, 
knows no bounds (Ps. 119:96). An illustration of how this all-embracing divine poten- 
tial is realized is the ability of the psalmist, who observes the törä, to walk “on broad 
ground,” i.e., at liberty (Ps. 119:45), despite the machinations of the enemy; another is 
Yahweh's promise to Israel that he will lead the people out of tribulation in Egypt into a 
good and broad land (Ex. 3:8; Neh. 9:35). 

In contrast to this usage and our observations concerning the verb,*? when rāhāb to- 
gether with another noun is used to describe human qualities or other earthly matters, it 
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usually conveys a negative sense. A person who is r“hab lēb or r‘hab nepe$ (“haughty,” 
or better [in the latter case] “greedy”**) is shunned by the upright (Ps. 101:5), commits 
sin (Prov. 21:4), and stirs up strife (Prov. 28:25). Neither is the image of the wide 
breach (in Job’s house? Job 30:14), the description of Babylon as broad (Jer. 51:58), or 
the prophecy of Oholibah’s deep and wide cup (Ezk. 23:32) to be understood in a posi- 
tive sense. Job has reason to complain that his enemies advance on him as through a 
wide breach; despite its immense size, Babylon must be razed; and Oholibah must 
drink to the dregs this wide cup (of Yahweh’s wrath). 

That the adjective can nevertheless be used in a neutral sense is clear from its basic 
meaning. Thus Neh. 3:8; 12:38; and 4:13 speak quite neutrally of the broad walls of Je- 
rusalem and the great distances separating the defenders of these walls. In conjunction 
with yddayim it can describe the extent of a region (Gen. 34:21; Jgs. 18:10; Isa. 22:18; 
| Ch. 4:40) or a city (Neh. 7:4) in two dimensions, We find analogous usage in the case 
of rivers (Isa. 33:21) and the sea (Ps. 104:25). Since three of these texts speak of 
Yahweh or God as the author of this breadth (Jgs. 18:10; Isa. 33:21; Ps. 104:25), it 
would also be possible to include them in the category of positive theological usage of 
the adjective. We have shown, however, that positive or negative connotations are not 
inherent in the lexeme itself but are evoked by the particular context; we can therefore 
let stand the categorization based on formal criteria. 


5. merhäb. A survey of the few occurrences of the abstract noun merhäb (“expanse”; 
NRSV “a broad place”) closes the circle of theological observations on the usage of the 
root rhb. When the speaker in Ps. 18:20(19) par. 2 S. 22:20 says that Yahweh has 
brought him out into an “expanse,” this formula stands figuratively for Yahweh’s act of 
deliverance from affliction — not by accident does the catchword sär appear previously 
(Ps. 18:7[6] par. 2 S. 22:7). Ps. 31:9(8) is similar: the “expanse” in which the psalmist’s 
feet have been set means freedom from affliction (cf. v. 8[7]); in Ps. 118:5 merhäb 
seems almost to have become a technical term for Yahweh’s potential to set free. 

By contrast, Hos. 4:16 appears to use merhäb in a relatively neutral sense in describ- 
ing the broad pasture of the lamb. The context, however, which speaks of Israel as a 
stubborn heifer that should not be allowed to roam free, makes clear that the choice of 
words must be seen against the background of the texts discussed above.* The text fo- 
cuses on the freedom that Yahweh originally granted Israel, of which Israel has proved 
unworthy. Only Hab. 1:6 shows that merhäb, too, is not inherently a technical theologi- 
cal term: this derivative of the root can also be used neutrally in the geographical sense 
of “breadth.” 


IH. 1. LXX. In translating rhb and its derivatives, the LXX shows a preference for 
lexemes derived from the almost synonymous root *plat-: (dia-/em-)platynein, plätos, 


44. For “haughty” see HAL, MI, 1212: H.-P. Stähli, THAT, 1, 381, 396. For “greedy,” see 
C. Westermann, THAT, II, 76-77. 
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plateia, platys. It is noteworthy that the LXX never uses agord to translate r“höb, using 
instead the more “literal” translation plateia or, to capture the meaning, such other 
terms as (di-jodds (“street”), épaulis (“street” or “village,” Ps. 144:14), kiitos (“side,” 
2 Ch. 29:4 — clearly the translator knew nothing of any square on the east side of the 
temple), or rhymé (“street”: Isa. 15:3). In addition — especially in descriptions of 
structures — the LXX often employs the root *eur-, as in euros or (more rarely) 
eurycoros/-choria. 

The other LXX equivalents usually appear only once and serve to provide a more 
precise translation. This is particularly true in the case of chyma kardias (“broad- 
mindedness”) for röhab /éb in 1 K. 5:9 and dpléstos (“insatiable”) for r“hab leb in Prov. 
21:4 and r*hab nepes in Ps. 101:5; Prov. 28:25; it is also true of dbyssos (“nether- 
world”), even though its use in Job 36:16 appears to be an instance of 
overinterpretation. In the case of amétrétos (Isa. 22:18), anoigein (57:4), existän 
(60:5), and polys (Ex. 3:8), we are dealing with translations that capture the meaning of 
the original and need no further explanation. 


2. Sirach. Sir. 47:23 adds an interesting variant to the list of OT construct phrases 
using r*hab: the text introduces Rehoboam as r*hab iwwelet, “broad in folly,” probably 
in the sense of “fathead,”* because his conduct literally led his people to revolt. 


3. Dead Sea Scrolls. The occurrences of the root in the Dead Sea Scrolls provide lit- 
tle new information beyond the usage observed in the OT, especially since many of 
them appear in fragmentary texts (1QH 12:1 [reading disputed]; 4Q179 fr. 1, 1:9 [the 
squares of Jerusalem]; 4Q184 fr. 6, 1; 4Q186 fr. 1, 1:5; 4Q491 fr. 12, 3; 4Q517 fr. 19, 
1). Other occurrences, in the Temple Scroll, exhibit a technical usage analogous to that 
in Ezk. 40-48 (11QT 4:3,7; 7:10; 30:7,9; 31:11,13; 32:9; 33:12; 36:4,6,8; 38:12ff.; 
40:7,9,12; 41:14; 42:02,04,05,1,3,4; 46:5,9); the texts deal with the width of walls, 
courts, gates, chambers, pilasters, and terraces within the temple area and the width of 
the ditch surrounding it. 

The fragment 4Q487 fr. 15, 3 recalls the OT use of the root with peh but provides no 
new information. The same is true of | 1QT 53:07 (reconstructed) and 55:9, which ap- 
pear to be based on Dt. 12:20 and 13:17(16), respectively, and of 4Q184 fr. 1, 12, 
which appears to reflect Prov. 7:12 (5:16). 

The OT evidence is also confirmed by 11 QPs* 22:5,18; 1QS 4:9; and 1QH 9:27. The 
first of these texts, an apostrophe to Zion, speaks of the marvelous squares of Jerusa- 
lem where people can (once more) stroll (?); shortly before the end of this “Hymn to 
Zion,” the psalmist’s hopes for Jerusalem are summarized in a series of imperatives, in- 
cluding the request that Zion may be not only “lofty” but also “broad,” probably to be 
understood as in the sense of “free,” in line with the usage of the root elsewhere in the 
Psalms. In 1QS 4:9 a list of the types of conduct typical of the “spirit of wickedness” 
includes the combination of rhb with nepes found in Prov. 28:25; here, however, rhb is 
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in the form of an infinitive rather than an adjective. That the expression means 
“greedy” or “greed” is clear. Finally, IQH 9:27 provides a further instance of the usage 
of greatest theological interest, the contrast of rhb with srr, although in this case we 
find r“höb rather than a verbal form or the noun merhäb as in the OT (r*hdb being sim- 
ply a scribal variant of röhab, typical of the Qumran texts*’). Although there are gaps 
in the text, it is clear that the speaker thanks God for “everlasting expanse,” i.e., general 
“liberation” from all afflictions, in accord with the usage (noted several times in this 
discussion) in comparable “individual thanksgivings.” 
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I, 1. Semitic. The root rhm is common to all Semitic languages. In Akkadian it ap- 
pears as rêmu, which means both “compassion” and “womb.”! The verb ra Gmu/rdmu, 
“be devoted, attached, loyal; love,” occasionally “be benevolent, merciful,” is probably 
not associated etymologically with rhm; the form a-ra-ah-am, which appears in 
Amarna texts, may be just an orthographic variant of the normal form a-ra-a’-am.? 

In Ugaritic, rhm (verb, “show compassion,” or substantive used attributively, “com- 
passionate, loving”) appears only rarely.’ The form rimy appears occasionally as a title 
or alternative name for the goddess "Anat.* The meaning of rhm in another text is dis- 
puted;? it may mean “(female) slave, servant,” deriving from rhm, “womb,” a usage 
possibly analogous to Jgs. 5:30, rhm rhmtym, “a girl or two (taken in war).” 

In Old Aramaic the form rhm in Sefire 3.8 may be a participle (“everyone who is 
well-disposed toward me”).® In Imperial Aramaic the verb rhm occurs several times in 
a legal formula with the meaning “wish” and frequently in the Aramaic version of 
Ahigar with a variety of meanings: “love, accept (someone), be thankful, be satisfied 
(with someone).”’ The subst. rim means “love, affection,’ and the adj. rhmn “kind,” 
“compassionate, pleasing, acceptable.” The expression brhmh should probably be 
translated “for love,” i.e., “gratis, as a gift.”!! In Biblical Aramaic, rhmyn (pl.) means 
“mercy, pity” (Dnl. 2:18). 

In Nabatean and Palmyrene the subst. rhm(’) means “affection,” the noun or qal par- 
ticiple “friend, someone to whom one is bound by affection,” and the adj. rhym both 
“beloved” and “loving.””!- The last form also occurs at Hatra with both the active mean- 
ing “lover, protector” and the passive meaning “beloved, protected.”!> In Jewish and 
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Palestinian Aramaic the pael of rim expresses active compassion.'* In Syriac, rim has 
the same three meanings as in Aramaic: “show compassion, love, wish.” 

The form rhmt appears in Moabite; interpreted as a plural, it apparently means “fe- 
male slaves” (cf. Jgs. 5:30).!5 

Arab. rahima means “have mercy, have pity, forgive, be tenderhearted.”!6 The adjs. 
rahmän and rahim describe God’s compassion toward all humanity and nonbelievers, 
respectively. The subst. rahmat denotes both gratuitous mercy and God’s reward for 
human good deeds. The root rhm is also attested in the South Semitic languages 
Tigrifia, Tigre, Harari, and Ge’ez (“have compassion/mercy”).!7 


2. LXX. The LXX usually uses agapän to translate the gal of rhm; for the piel it uses 
eleein (19 times plus Sir. 36:17), oiktefrein (12 times plus Sir. 36:18), agapän (3 
times), éleos (twice), as well as eledn, hileös, and parakalein (once each). For the pual 
it uses eleein (5 times) and agapdn (once). The subst. *raham is represented 28 times 
by oiktirmös and 7 times by éleos. The noun métra represents raham/rehem a total of 
22 times. Other translations of raham are énkaton, eleein, énteron, Erös, paidion (Isa. 
46:3), splänchna (Prov. 12:10), and chäris (Gen. 43:14; cf. Dnl. 1:9 LXX; Sir. 3:18). 
The pl. rah*mim is represented by éleos (Dnl. 9:18) and oiktirmös (Sir. 5:6). The adj. 
oiktirmön represents rahüm 12 times (and rah“mäni in Lam. 4:10), which is also repre- 
sented by ele&mön (Sir. 37:11; Ps. 145:8). The PN raham (1 Ch. 2:44) is transliterated 
as Rdem. 


3. Occurrences. The verb rhm occurs 49 times in the Hebrew MT: once in the gal, 
42 times in the piel, and 6 in the pual. Of the piel occurrences, 6 are in the historical 
books (2 each in Exodus and Deuteronomy and once each in 1-2 Kings), 31 in the 
prophets (5 in Isaiah, 6 in Deutero-Isaiah, once in Trito-Isaiah, 10 in Jeremiah, 4 in Ho- 
sea, 2 in Zechariah, and once each in Ezekiel, Micah, and Habakkuk), 4 in the Psalms, 
and once in Lamentations. The pual occurs 5 times in Hosea and once in Proverbs. 
There are 39 occurrences of rah“mim: 13 in the historical books (5 in Nehemiah, 2 each 
in Genesis and 1 Kings, once each in Deuteronomy, 2 Samuel, and 1-2 Chronicles), 11 
in the Psalms, and once each in Proverbs and Lamentations. The noun rahüm occurs 13 
times: 6 times in the Psalms, twice in Nehemiah, and once each in Exodus, Deuteron- 
omy, 2 Chronicles, Joel, and Jonah. The adj. rah“mäni appears only in Lam. 4:10. 


Il. Verb. 1. Piel. a. Syntax. The piel of rhm (inf., prefix conjugation, suffix conjuga- 
tion, and ptcp.) appears 16 times with a suffix as object, 9 times with an object intro- 
duced by et (3 times with the object preceding the verb), and 5 times with an object 
without ‘ef (3 times with the verb preceding the object). It appears without an object 6 
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times and with the prep. ‘al twice (Ps. 103:13). In one text (Jer. 31:20) the infinitive is 
used adverbially; in another (Hab. 3:2) it governs another verb in a hendiadys. The 
ptcp. m*rahém appears once as an attributive adjective.!® 

The subject of rhm piel is often Yahweh. A few texts have other subjects: oppressors 
(1 K. 8:50), the Medes and Babylonians (Isa. 13:18), the king of Babylon (Jer. 21:7; 
42:12), the “enemy from the north” (Jer. 6:23; 50:42). In Isa. 49:15 the subject is a 
mother, in Ps. 103:13a a father, but in both metaphors the real subject is Yahweh. The 
normal recipient of the compassion or mercy expressed by rhm piel is the people of Is- 
rae] as such, or more narrowly Jacob (Isa. 14:1), Ephraim (Jer. 31:20), the house of Is- 
rael and Judah (Hos. 1:6,7), the house of Israel (Ezk. 39:25), the house of Judah and Jo- 
seph (Zec. 10:6), the tents of Jacob (Jer. 30:18), Jerusalem and the mountains of Judah 
(Zec. 1:12), or Zion (Ps. 102:14{Eng. 13]). Only in Jer. 12:15 are Israel’s neighbors the 
beneficiaries of rhm. The “wicked” in Isa. 55:7 appear to belong to the people of Israel, 
of whom Deutero-Isaiah is thinking. In Ex. 33:19 w*rihamti ‘et “Ser “rahém has uni- 
versal scope, although the purpose of the text is to emphasize the absolute freedom of 
Yahweh in his revelation. 

Lack of compassion reaches an extreme when the enemy show no mercy even to or- 
phans, widows (Isa. 9:16[17]), or small children (13:18). 

The piel of rhm is particularly common in emphatic constructions. Only in Isa. 
49:15 is the piel infinitive governed by another verb (h“iskah merahöm).‘? In 49:10 
and 54:10 the participle serves as a title of Yahweh; as such, it plays a secondary func- 
tion in the verse. In Isa. 54:8; Hos. 1:6,7; 2:6,25(4,23), rhm has a single object. The 
emphatic constructions are characterized by either a repeated occurrence of the verb in 
the same verse (Ex. 33:19 [suffix/prefix conjugation]; Jer. 31:20 [infinitive/prefix]; Ps. 
103:13 [infinitive/suffix]), synonymous parallelism (merciless/cruel, Jer. 6:23; 50:42; 
rhm/hnn, Isa. 27:11; 30:18; Ps. 102:14[13]; 116:5; rhm/slh, Isa. 55:7; rhm/nhm, Isa. 
49:13; rhm/smh |cj.], Isa. 9:16[17]), or antithetical parallelism (nkh/rhm, Isa. 60:10; 
ygh/rhm, Lam. 3:32 Q). In the combination Swb/rhm (Jer. 12:15; 33:26), rhm expresses 
a concrete action in the context of a more general category: bringing Israel’s neighbors 
and Israel itself back to the homeland. 

In 14 texts rhm appears as one member of a series comprising three or more verbs 
with the same subject — in 11 instances Yahweh. In Isa. 14:1 (rhm/bhr/nwh) and Mic. 
7:19 (rhm/kbs/slk hiphil), rhm comes first, followed by two promises of election (Isa- 
iah) and forgiveness (Micah). In 6 texts rhm comes second in a series that may be either 
positive (Dt. 30:3, swb/rhm/gbs; 2 K. 13:23, hnn/rhm/pnh; Jer. 30:18, Swb/rhm/bnh 
niphal; Jer. 42:12, ntn rah*mim/rhm/§wb hiphil; Ezk. 39:25, swb hiphil/rhm/gn’) or 
negative (Isa. 13:18, rt5/ld° rhm/lö’ hws). In Hab. 3:2 rhm occupies the third place in an 
admonition that includes the verbs Ayh piel and yd‘ hiphil. In five texts rhm occurs in a 
series of four or more verbs, coming in third (Dt. 13:18[17], swb méh*rén 'appö/ntn 
rah*mim/rhm/rbh hiphil) or fourth place (Jer. 13:14, nps/lö’ hmi/lö’ hws/lö’ rhm; Ser. 
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21:7, nkh/lö’ hws/lö’ hmi/lö’ rhm, both in a context of punishment; Zec. 10:6, gbr/yš7 
šwb hiphil [cj.]/rhm, in a context of punishment). Finally, in 1 K. 8:50 rhm stands in 
fifth place, concluding the apodosis of a conditional statement that begins in v. 49 and 
gives voice to Solomon’s petition concerning the function of the temple: “Then you 
will hear . . . their prayer, maintain their cause, forgive your people . . . , and grant them 
compassion (ntn rah*mim) ..., so that [their captors] may have mercy (rhm) on them.” 

b. Attribute of Yahweh. The root rhm appears in a few texts that express Yahweh's 
own nature. Ex. 33:19 is the beginning of Yahweh’s answer to Moses’ request to be 
shown Yahweh's glory (v. 18), immediately before Yahweh’s refusal (v. 20) to allow 
anyone to see his face. God’s revelation will consist in vouchsafing to Moses all good 
things, allowing Moses to call on Yahweh’s name — on the basis of Yahweh's procla- 
mation of his own name to Moses — and standing ready to restore by means of hnn and 
rhm the broken relationship between humanity and God. Thus rhm is an essential con- 
stituent of the relationship between God and humanity, exercised by Yahweh with ab- 
solute freedom. 

Other texts suggest its nature. Isa. 54:8 and 60:10 use rhm in parallel with hesed 
‘élam and räsön, in contrast to Yahweh’s wrath and “hiding his face.”*! Yahweh’s 
wrath can erupt for a moment, but his compassion is eternal, comparable only to the 
abundance of his steadfast love (k*rdb h“sädäyw, Lam. 3:32 Q). Truly “he does not 
willingly afflict or grieve anyone” (v. 33). The description of Israel as Yahweh's spouse 
in Isa. 54:4-8 gives the expression overtones of the intimacy that exists between 
Yahweh and his people, which is restored by rhm. 

Because compassion is inherent to Yahweh’s nature, its disappearance is conceiv- 
able only if the order of human nature and the universe could be overthrown. Only in- 
terruption of the natural sequence of day and night could explain how Yahweh could 
reject his covenant with his people and withdraw his compassion (Jer. 33:26). But even 
overthrow of the natural order would be easier to understand than alteration of 
Yahweh's faithfulness to his covenant (Isa. 54:10). Yahweh's compassion ts as constant 
as that of a father for his child (Ps. 103:13) and greater than that of a mother for her son 
(Isa. 49:15). (Ugaritic and Moabite usage suggest that mérahém in Isa. 49:15 should be 
read as im [interrogative in parallel with h“-] raham, “mother, woman,” as in Jgs. 5:30, 
or mirham/mérham, “woman,-- rather than as an infinitive used as object of the verb 
$kh. Dahood has proposed reading mérahém here and in Jer. 20:17; Job 3:11; Ps. 110:3 
as a denominative participle from rehem, “womb.” In any case, this text hardly pro- 
vides a basis for a feminine image of Yahweh.?) 

Along with “gracious” and “righteous” (Ps. 116:5), m*rahém, “merciful,” is one of 
Yahweh’s titles; all three express his treatment of the simple and weak (v. 6). Therefor 
a plea for Yahweh's mercy belongs to the basic repertory of OT prayers. The Psalm of 
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that Yahweh will again have compassion (v. 19a). This assurance is developed in v. 20 
with the promise to vouchsafe “met and hesed. 

In four passages the piel of rim introduced by ki is an element of a conditional con- 
struction. Confidence that Yahweh will have compassion (Isa. 14:1) and affirm the 
election of Israel is ultimately the reason that the prophet expects Babylon to be pun- 
ished (13:19-22). The same belief underlies the promise in Zec. 10:6 that Yahweh will 
“strengthen, save, and bring back,” as well as the confident prediction of Deutero- 
Isaiah that the return of the poor will be without suffering (Isa. 49:10-13). 
(Rendsburg’s proposed translation of rhm in v. 10 as “send rain” on the basis of South 
Arabic dialects is neither necessary nor justified.) 

In Isa. 30:18 the word wläken inserted before both Ann and rhm can hardly refer to 
the preceding threat in vv. 15ff. It is taken up immediately by ki in v. 18b. This verse 
serves as a redactional transition to the oracle of comfort in vv. 19-26. 

Trible has aptly recognized the feminine elements in the vocabulary and imagery of 
Jer. 31, esp. vv. 15-17,21-22.23 Whether this overtone is also present in v. 20, allowing 
it to be translated “I will surely show maternal compassion,” depends on whether one 
sees the secondary meaning rehem in every occurrence of the root rim. Several schol- 
ars have expressed skepticism on this point.” In any case v. 20 states clearly that 
Yahweh’s compassion is based on nothing other than his own predilection and free- 
dom. He shows compassion because he has turned his attention and love toward its ob- 
ject. 

e. Refusal of rhm. When Yahweh refuses to show compassion, his refusal demands a 
full explanation. According to Isa. 9:11b,16b,20b(12b,17b,21b), the succession of pun- 
ishments visited upon Ephraim and Samaria have had no effect. The people have not 
returned to the one who punished them (v. 12[13]). The punishment (inflicted on the 
young, orphans, and widows) is a consequence of the godlessness of all the people 
(v. 16a{17a]). The expression ‘al-kén introduces the avowal that Yahweh will show no 
mercy. 

The oracle against Samaria in Isa. 27:7-11 culminates in the statement that Yahweh 
will not have compassion on the people (negated rhm/hnn) because they have proved 
themselves incapable of understanding the preceding signs. 

Refusal of rim to the inhabitants of the land, kings, priests, and prophets means the 
destruction of all.?" The absence of Yahweh’s rhm seems to endure forever. Therefore 
the “angel” in Zec. 1:12 pleads on behalf of Jerusalem, which has suffered this absence 
for 70 years. 

Hos. 1-2 and 3 together anticipate the message of the prophet (Yahweh torn be- 
tween love and punishment, pity and pitilessness), articulated on the one hand by the 
naming and renaming of Gomer’s children, on the other by the relationship between 
Hosea and Gomer, Yahweh and Israel. Lo-ruhamah is given her name because “I 
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In addition, this physiological and emotional connotation is suggested in Ps. 
77:10(9) by the par. hannöt and confirmed by the verb gps (“shut up” — a sign of hard- 
heartedness [cf. Dt. 15:7]). 

b. With ntn. We find rah“mim used seven times as an element of the syntagm ntn suf- 
fix object//* + suffix/ et + suffix (/*)rah“mim lipné X. The subject of ntn is always yhwh/ 
“]öhim/fel Sadday. Those who receive rah“mim may be the Israelites in general (Dt. 
13:18[17]; 1 K. 8:50; Jer. 42:12; Ps. 106:46) or particular individuals (Joseph’s broth- 
ers, Gen. 43:14; Nehemiah, Neh. 1:11; Daniel, Dnl. 1:9). An enemy (captors, | K. 
8:50; Ps. 106:46) or a person in authority (Joseph, Gen. 43:14; the king, Neh. 1:11; the 
palace master, Dnl. 1:9) must show rah“mim. In Jer. 42:12 it is the king of Babylon (cf. 
v. 11), in Dt. 13:18(17) Yahweh himself, although he is not named. The syntagm ntn 
(/*)rah*mim may be the object of a wish expressed by Jacob (Genesis) or Moses (Deu- 
teronomy), a prayer uttered by Nehemiah (Nehemiah), an assured prediction made by 
Solomon or Yahweh himself (Jeremiah), or a statement spoken by the narrator (Dnl. 
1:9) or the psalmist (Ps. 106:46). 

The texts present rah*mim as a concrete benefit: for Jacob and his sons, it is the re- 
turn of Benjamin; for Nehemiah, permission to return to Jerusalem and rebuild the 
walls of the city (Neh. 5—6); for Daniel, permission to refuse unclean food; for the peo- 
ple, mercy on the part of their captors (1 K. 8:50), consent to return to their homeland 
(Jer. 42:12), and an increase in population (Dt. 13:18[17)). 

Ps. 106 does not state explicitly the substance of God’s rah“mim. The structural 
unity of this psalm is organized around the tension between Yahweh, who delivers (ys, 
vv. 4,8,10,21; nsl, v. 43), and the people, who are incapable of remembering Yahweh’s 
wonderful acts (vv. 7,13,21). The psalm is framed by the petition in v. 4 and the assev- 
eration in vv. 45-46, which bring together remembrance (on the part of God) and deliv- 
erance on the one hand, and remembrance and compassion on the other. By remember- 
ing the covenant, Yahweh vouchsafes the people his steadfast love and compassion 
(v. 45) and causes their enemies to pity them (v. 46). The lack of specificity in the 
meaning of rah*mim in the psalm makes its function as an essential element in 
Yahweh’s mighty acts all the clearer. 

Human rah*mim participates in the rah*mim of Yahweh; it must therefore be re- 
quested as a gift of God. This is clear in the long motivation section introducing the 
prayer of Nehemiah (Neh. 1), which comprises the following elements: allusion to the 
formula of Dt. 7:9 (v. 5),°? emphasis on the constant nature of the prayer itself (v. 6), 
humble confession of sins (v. 7), and remembrance of the promises made to Moses (vv. 
8-10). Dnl. 1:9 also states explicitly that only God grants rah®mim (and hesed). Both 
gifts belong to the realm of the Deity: a human being can only mediate them. 

In Isa. 47:6 (16° samt lähem rah*mim, “you showed them no mercy,” an indictment 
of Babylon), sym rah“mim has been substituted for ntin rah“mim under the influence of 
Akk. Sakdn rémi.*4 


33. See III.2 below. 
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c. rahamim in parallel with hesed. We find rah*mim together with hesed without the 
mark of the accusative as the object of 'āśâ (Zec. 7:9) and ‘tr hiphil (Ps. 103:4), with 
the mark of the accusative as the object of ‘sp (Jer. 16:5), with the second personal sin- 
gular pronominal suffix as the object of zkr (Ps. 25:6), with the prep. b“ as the object of 
rŠ (Hos. 2:21[19]), with the prep. /* as the indirect object of ntn (Dni. 1:9),°> and with 
the comparative particle &* as the circumstantial object of gmi (Isa. 63:7). 

The nouns rah“mim and hesed also appear in parallel in chiastic constructions: 


Ps. 40:12(11): Al’ rah“mekä par. hesed we “met nsr; 
Ps. 51:3(2): Ann k*hasdeka par. k*rdb rah“mekä mhh; 
Ps. 69:17(16): 16b hasdekä par. k“röb rah*meyka pnh; 
Ps. 106:45-46: nhm k*réb h*sdddw par. ntn [*rah*mim; 
Lam. 3:22: hesed yhwh tmm par. klh rah“mim. 


(1) Ps. 25, an individual lament, prays for God’s help against the psalmist’s enemies 
(vv. 2,19). The hope behind this plea is that Yahweh will be mindful of his hesed and 
rah“mim rather than the sins of the petitioner, and lead the psalmist on his paths of 
hesed and “met (vv. 4-5,8-10,12). 

In Ps. 40:2-11(1-10) the psalmist proclaims the wonders, righteousness, faithful- 
ness, and truth of God’s works (vv. 6,10[5,9]). The petition that follows in v. 12(11), 
“Do not withhold your mercy (rah“mekä) from me,” which repeats the words hesed and 
“met from v. 1 1b, has its meaning developed in vv. 13-18(12-17), after the model of Ps. 
70. Afflicted for the present (vv. 14-16[13-15]), the psalmist declares that his apparent 
life of obscure suffering is not the last word. His enemies will be punished (vv. 15- 
16[14-15]), and those who seek Yahweh will rejoice in him. The reason for the psalm- 
ist’s doubts are his manifold sins (v. 13[12]). The psalm thus presents personal and so- 
cial evil as an incalculable reality, for which only God's rah*mim provides an answer. 

In Ps. 51, too, the psalmist prays to be delivered from sin (v. 7[5]) through Yahweh's 
hesed and rah“mim. How Yahweh will bring this to pass is stated in v. 8(6). 

Although the author of Ps. 69 acknowledges his folly (iwwelet) and hence his vul- 
nerability to sin, the “disgrace, dishonor, slander” (vv. 6,8.10-11,20-21[5,7,9-10,19- 
20])) are due to his enemies. In this situation the psalmist’s prayer (vv. 14-19,30[13- 
18,29]) appeals to Yahweh’s rah“mim (v. 17[16)). 

Ps. 103 is a hymn of praise to divine mercy. Yahweh does more than respond to sins 
and human transgressions with forgiveness (v. 3). He does not treat reconciliation as 
the consequence of good works, but anticipates human need with kesed and rah*mim 
(v. 4), because he knows the weakness of human nature (vv. 14ff.). So as not to deal 
with human beings according to their sins (v. 10), Yahweh sets a distance between the 
sin and the sinner (v. 12); for he is “merciful and gracious, slow to anger and abound- 
ing in steadfast love” (v. 8).°° The piel of rhm also appears twice in v. 13. Yahweh's 


35. See III.1.b above. 
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saving acts are characterized by sedeg (vv. 6,17). Nevertheless, vv. 17-18 appear to lay 
down a condition: those who would receive God’s steadfast love must fear and honor 
Yahweh, keep his covenant, and carry out the commandments. 

(2) Lam. 3:1-18, an individual lament, voices the agony of the speaker, praying that 
Yahweh will remember (zkr) his affliction and restlessness (v. 19). Because the stead- 
fast love of Yahweh never ceases, his mercies never come to an end, and his faithful- 
ness is great (vv. 22-23), the speaker can continue to wait for help from the Lord 
(v. 26). The sapiential exhortation in vv. 25-30 describing the conduct of whoever 
hopes in God ends with a repeated emphasis on God’s compassion and steadfast love 
(v. 32). Thus rhm and hesed are the ultimate foundation for the continued hope of the 
speaker and the community (vv. 40-47) in the face of their affliction. 

Isa. 63:7 summarizes the first section (vv. 7-14) of the large unit 63:7-64:11, com- 
posed in the style of sapiential psalms. V. 7 is a declaration of praise for Yahweh for the 
favor he has shown according to his rah*mim and h*sddim: leading his people (vv. 
9,12,13,14). The psalmist’s remembrance of Yahweh's deeds permits him to voice his 
prayer (vv. 15-17). Through mention of Yahweh's rah“mim (v. 15), the psalmist seeks 
to hasten Yahweh’s intervention against the enemy, by calling to remembrance his mer- 
ciful compassion, which allows Yahweh to forget the faithlessness of his people and 
continue to stand beside them. 

The combination of hesed and rah*mim with sedeg, mišpāt, and “miind is the bride- 
price Yahweh is prepared to pay for marrying Israel (Hos. 2:21[19]).?’ Since hesed and 
rah*mim are within Yahweh’s sovereign power, he can also take them away (Jer. 16:5) 
if the people continue stubbornly in the sins of their ancestors. Then not even lamenta- 
tion for the dead will be able to comfort the survivors. 

We also find rah*mim in the context of human relations. The exhortation in Zec. 
7:8ff. is addressed to the ‘am ha Gres.°* The ethical ideal of the prophet is expressed in 
two double clauses, each of which comprises a concrete norm (v. 9, rendering true 
judgments; v. 10, not oppressing the poor) and a general principle (v. 9, showing hesed 
and rah*mim toward one’s neighbor; v. 10, not devising evil against one another). 
“Showing kindness and mercy” stands in contrast to having a stiff neck and a hard 
heart (vv. 11-12) and demands that Yahweh treat the guilty (v. 13) as they treat their 
neighbors. Only in this text do we find rah“mim and hesed as objects of exhortation re- 
duced to an ethical category. 

d. rah“mim rabbim. We often find rabbim qualifying rah“mim, either attributively in 
a nominal clause (2 S. 24:14 par. 1 Ch. 21:13; Ps. 119:156) or as an adjective (Neh. 
9:19,27,28,31; Dnl. 9:18). In 2 Samuel 24 David “founders” before Yahweh by choos- 
ing punishment for the people rather than for himself (vv. 13-14). His pretext — that 
the mercy of Yahweh is very great — will nevertheless prove true, at least according to 
the interpretation of v. 16: Yahweh does not carry out the threatened punishment. Ac- 
cording to v. 17, David confesses his own personal responsibility. The story finally 
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paints a picture of a king who has learned what mercy is and is therefore qualified to 
institute a liturgy of reconciliation (vv. 18-25).°? 

In Neh. 9:6-37 the phrase b*/k* rah“mekä harabbim/rabböt (vv. 19,27,31; cf. also 
k*rah*méka in v. 28) divides Ezra’s penitential prayer into four sections, the first three 
of which exhibit a similar structure: description of Yahweh's acts on Israel’s behalf, 
confession of the people’s sins, assurance that Yahweh, who has delivered and saved 
the people “in his great mercy,” will remain faithful. Yahweh's mercy is further under- 
lined by the formula hannün wtrahiim.*° 

The prayer of Daniel (Dnl. 9:4-19) for Jerusalem and above all for the sanctuary is 
structured on the repeated contrast between the righteousness of God and the sinful- 
ness of the people. This polarity can be transcended only by Yahweh’s mercy (vv. 
9,18). 

e. Other. In Zec. 1:16 rah*mim is the attribute of Yahweh that accounts for the 
charge to rebuild the temple. The author of Ps. 79 prays for Yahweh to intervene 
against the enemy for two reasons: the political and religious transgressions of the na- 
tions (vv. 1-4) must be punished (vv. 6,7,10,12), and Yahweh's name must be glorified 
(v. 9). The psalmist’s petition on behalf of Israel is focused in vv. 8-9: “Come speedily 
to grant us your compassion”; from this compassion flow deliverance and forgiveness 
(v. 9). Ps. 145:9 calls to mind that “Yahweh's compassion is over all that he has made.” 

In Amos’s indictment of Edom (Am. 1:11). rah“mim may have a more concrete 
sense than “compassion” or “mercy.” Etymological evidence stands in the way of ac- 
cepting Fishbane’s proposal to translate rah“mim as “friends, allies.*! Without etymo- 
logical support, the argument based on the structure of Am. 1:11 is insufficient.*? It 
does seem likely that in some texts rhm contains an allusion to the covenant,*3 but in 
my opinion the translation “covenant mercy” in Am. 1:11 is not persuasive. 


2. rahiim. The adjectival form rahiim occurs 13 times in the Hebrew Bible, 11 times 
in combination with hannün. One of the foundation stones of the Yahweh creed is the 
formula yhwh/él rahüm w*hannün (or hannün w*rahüm**) together with ‘erek 
appayim w*rab hesed (Ps. 103:8; 145:8; Joel 2:13; Jon. 4:2; Neh. 9:17) and we “met 
(Ex. 34:6; Ps. 86:15). In Neh. 9:31; 2 Ch. 30:9; Ps. 111:4; 112:4 we find Aanniin 
w*rahiim by itself, without the other elements of the formula; in Dt. 4:31 and Ps. 78:38 
we find only rahürn. 

Ps. 112:4 is the only text that uses the formula to describe human beings (and not 
Yahweh). In Ex. 34:6 the formula appears alongside other standard phrases (v. 7; cf. 
Nu. 14:18 and Ex. 20:5b par. Dt. 5:9-10; Dt. 7:9-10). 
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This creed (which Spieckermann calls the “compassion formula”) probably 
emerged relatively late as a prayer formula in the context of the cultic traditions. Its 
lateness is suggested by the observation that it appears in Yahweh's proclamation of 
himself to Moses in Ex. 34:6 and otherwise (except for Joel 2:13) only in prayers that 
can be assigned a late date. Joel, Jonah, Nehemiah, and 2 Chronicles are clearly 
postexilic; Ps. 78, 86, 103, 111, 112, and 145 belong to the latest stratum of the Psalter, 
as their numerous borrowings from earlier psalms show; Dt. 4:31 is one of the late ac- 
cretions to Deuteronomy.*> Ex. 34:6, possibly the earliest occurrence, can hardly be- 
long to the core of J; most likely it should be considered part of the surrounding frame 
(vv. 1-9 and 28), belonging to a late Dtr postexilic recension.* It is no longer possible 
to decide whether the “long formula”*’ (vv. 6-7) or the short formula (v. 6) is the origi- 
nal form. Neither is it possible to determine whether one should posit a conflict be- 
tween the Dtr doctrine of retribution (Dt. 5:9-10 par. Ex. 20:5-6) and the compassion 
formula, conflict that would have suppressed the compassion formula for some time.*® 

The compassion formula in Ex. 34:6 is accompanied in v. 7 by the elucidation that 
Yahweh keeps steadfast love “for thousands.” His righteousness consists in forgiving 
sin and wickedness, but not letting them go unpunished. This apparent contradiction 
can be understood only if punishment and forgiveness are understood as separate 
stages. If punishment aims to restore an objective order that has been infringed, it 
should be treated as reparation in the metaphysical sense. Forgiveness, by contrast, is 
the restoration of a personal relationship between the offended and the offender on the 
free initiative of the former. Seen in this context, the compassion formula in Ex. 34:6 
refers to God’s ability to forgive, which is not contrary to the objective necessity of 
punishment. 

Earlier Dtr formularies carry a rather different accent. Dt. 7:9-10 begins by asserting 
God’s faithfulness. He maintains covenant loyalty, however, only with those who love 
him and keep his commandments, but requites (§/m) those who “hate him.” Dt. 5:9-10 
(par. Ex. 20:5-6) describes Yahweh as a jealous God, punishing children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren for the iniquity of their parents — but only among 
those who hate him. The positive portion of this formulary is fundamentally identical 
with that of Dt. 7:9. Both texts speak of a mutual and compensated relationship, but not 
pure forgiveness, as the restoration of personal relationships. 

The Deuteronomist of Dt. 4 also maintains the tension between a merciful and a 
jealous God. Steadfast love characterizes the former, punishment the latter. The struc- 
ture of Dt. 4:23-31 shows that the framing verses 24 (@/ ganna’) and 31 (él rahüm) 
summarize the list of opposites: loss and occupation of the land, extermination and 
posterity, faithlessness and fidelity, subjection to idols and freedom before Yahweh, 
faithlessness on the part of the people and Yahweh's fidelity, punishment and reward, 
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impotence of the gods and Yahweh’s salvific will, wrath and mercy.*? The title @/ 
rahüm reinforces the possibility of Israel’s final repentance, return, and restoration af- 
ter apostasy and exile. It is therefore not self-evident that Ex. 20:5b,6 and the Deuter- 
onomy texts presuppose the formulary of Ex. 34:6-7°° or that they were intended to re- 
place the latter. The compassion formula appears instead to introduce a new 
conception, which led to the modification of the requital principle. Its prehistory before 
it became textually fixed in Ex. 34:6 can no longer be traced. 

If, with most interpreters, we assume that the intercession scene in Nu. 14:1] 1-25 is a 
Dtr interpolation, later than and dependent on Ex. 34,5! the partial quotation in Nu. 
14:18, without rahüm w*hanniin, would indicate that these epithets were incorporated 
into Ex. 34:6-7 after the quotation from Nu. 14:18. 

Ex. 34:6-7 achieves a balance between mercy and justice; this balance tilts in favor 
of clemency, however, in the other postexilic texts that cite the compassion formula. 
The notion of punishment for sin is suppressed (cf. Ps. 103:8) and the assertion of 
God’s compassion is stressed.°* Possibly the return in Ex. 34:10,12 to the vocabulary 
of sin in v. 7 may be understood as representing a conflict with the doctrine of retribu- 
tion.?? 

The history of Israel (Ps. 78) is marked by divine wonders and the faithlessness of 
the people (vv. 8,22,32,37). At the center of this history, however, stands the compas- 
sion (rahüm, v. 38) of Yahweh, who repeatedly forgives and accepts human beings in 
all their weakness (v. 39). 

The prayer of Ezra in Neh. 9 interprets the history of Israel similarly: the sequence 
of God’s beneficence, the people’s obstinance, and God’s forgiveness can be compre- 
hended only from the perspective of Yahweh’s own nature. V. 17 cites the compassion 
formula in its entirety, introduced by the words “a God ready to forgive” (cf. vv. 
19,31). Hezekiah uses the same argument (“Yahweh your God is hanniin wtrahiim,” 
2 Ch. 30:9) in his exhortation to the people to return to God. 

In both the call to repentance in Joel 2:12-17 (v. 13) and the prayer of Jonah (Jon. 
4:2), the compassion formula is followed by the expression w*nihdm 'al-härä’ä.°* Hith- 
erto the doctrine of God’s mercy and compassion has been an internal concern of the 
people of Israel; for Jonah, however, it is “how Yahweh treats all human beings,” with- 
out regard to nationality or religion.°? Along the same lines, the late postexilic acrostic 
Ps. 145 cites the compassion formula (v. 8) and then interprets it: “Yahweh is good to 
all, and his compassion is over all that he has made” (v. 9).56 

The role of the compassion formula in Ps. 86:15; 111:4; 112:4 is not clearly defined. 
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3. rah“mäni. The adj. rah“mäni occurs only once (Lam. 4:10), in the feminine plu- 


ral. It stresses the horror of the situation: even the näsim rah“mänityöt (compassionate, 
loving women) are forced to cook and eat their own children. 


IV. Summary. Our analytic presentation of how the verbal and nominal forms of 
rhm are used has brought to light a variety of semantic, linguistic, and theological as- 
pects. The root occurs frequently in clusters, whether in a single verse (Dt. 13:18[17]; 
I K. 8:50; Ps. 103:13; Jer. 42:12; Hos. 2:25[23]) or in larger textual units (Gen. 
43:14,30; Ex. 33:19; 34:6; Neh. 9; Isa. 49; 54; 63:7-64:11[12]; Dnl. 9; Hos. 1-2; Ps. 
103). In texts where rhm appears only once, its weight is often augmented by emphatic 
constructions.5’ The occurrence of verbal and nominal forms together is rare (Dt. 
13:18[17]; 1 K. 8:50; Isa. 54:7,8,10; Jer. 42:12: Ps. 103) and is not found in pre-Dtr 
texts. Nominal forms appear primarily in exilic and postexilic texts (possible excep- 
tions: Gen. 43:14,30; Ex. 34:6; Jer. 16:5; Hos. 2:21[19]); verbal forms by themselves 
appear also in texts that are generally considered pre-Dtr. Hos. 1-2 is the earliest com- 
plex in which rhm has theological significance. 

Secular usage of rhm — if any — is very limited: only in Prov. 28:13 might rhm 
pual refer to human mercy. In the other texts where rhm occurs as a verb, it is always 
associated with Yahweh, whether Yahweh himself shows or withholds mercy or human 
beings show or withhold mercy as agents of the divine will. 

With the possible exception of Ps. 112:4, rahüm is associated exclusively with 
Yahweh. Except in the passages where rah“mim has physical connotations (Gen. 
43:30; 1 K. 3:26), it always denotes the compassion or mercy that Yahweh shows or 
withholds, directly or through human agents. Thus rhm appears to be indigenous to re- 
ligious and theological language; only occasionally does it refer to human relation- 
ships. 

Like hesed, rhm is a term associated with actions in the social realm;°® only rarely is 
its object a single individual.*? Exceptions are Daniel, the upright person of Prov. 
28:13, and the psalmists, although they embody the community of the faithful. The ac- 
tive nature of the root is best seen in the various combinations in which the verb occurs 
and in the consequences of rah*mim. Concretely, Yahweh’s compassion means “show 
mercy,” “pardon,” “forgive,” “comfort,” “spare,” “pity,” “strengthen,” “save,” “turn to,” 
and even more concretely “bring back,” “assemble,” “rebuild,” “elect,” “grant rest,” or 
(negatively) “not smite,” “not sadden.” 

But rhm is not totally synonymous with any of these terms. The use of the verb in 
combination with other verbs shows that it needs to be given concrete meaning. In any 
case rhm clearly suggests a fundamental attitude that takes effect in various actions. 
This fundamental attitude presupposes a situation of suffering, affliction, guilt, danger, 
weakness — but also the possibility of alleviating or even abolishing this situation, 
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|. Verb. In the prayers of the Qumran community God is often the subject of rhm; in 
every instance the object is a pronominal suffix. Showing rim is an essential element 
of God’s nature in relationship with humans. The worshipers declare that God has had 
compassion on them (rhmnw, 4Q508 frs. 22-23, 1) and that God’s compassion has ex- 
isted since the beginning (rhmnw m'wim, 4Q509 fr. 17, 2). They pray that God will 
have compassion on account of their fasting (7 tinytm, 4Q509 fr. 16, 3) and not charge 
the sins of their ancestors to their account (4QDibHam* frs. 131-32, 11-12). 

With other subjects rhm can appear in negative contexts: 1QpHab 6:12 interprets 
Hab. 1:17 as referring to the Kittim (Romans), who “have no mercy even on the fruit in 
the womb.” In a differentiated code of conduct (1QS 10:17-26), an individual member 
of the community expresses his intent to have no mercy “on all who depart from the 
way” (ll. 20-21). CD 13:9 requires the m*baggér “to have compassion on them [the 
multitude to whom he gives instruction] as a father has compassion on his sons.” 

In 1QH 9:35-36 we have a special case: “You are a father to all the sons of your truth 
and rejoice in them as a mother rejoices in her child.” To God, addressed as father, ma- 
ternal (root rhm) joy is ascribed as an (essential) attribute.®2 


2. rah*mim. In most cases God’s rah*mim refers to God’s compassionate treatment 
of the worshiper, the “sons of his pleasure,” or Israel, and the mighty acts in which God 
has come to their aid against the power of sin (1QS 1:22; 1QH 4:32; 7:27; 9:30-31; 
11:9; 1QH fr. 16:3; 2Q22 fr. 2, 2). Its formulaic nature, expressed in a construct phrase 
with hsd (1QS 1:22; 2:1; 4Q403 fr. 1, 1:23 par. 4Q405 fr. 3, 2:15) or in parallelism with 
hsd (1QS 11:13; 1QH 1:31-32; 4:37; etc.; 11QPs? 19:8) and slyhwt (1QH 7:30,35; 
9:34; 10:21; 11:32; 4Q400 fr. 1, 1:18) and its frequent modification by the intensifying 
adj. hmwn (1QH 4:37; 6:9; 7:30,35; etc.) or rwb (1QS 4:3; 1QH 4:32; 13:17; 18:14; 
etc.; 4Q508 frs. 22-23, 2; 11QPs? 19:5,11) suggest that rah“mim is usually rather mea- 
ger in semantic content.6 This conclusion is reinforced by the frequent absence of 
verbs in combination with rah*mim in 1QH, in contrast to OT usage (but cf. 1QS 1:22, 
§m‘hiphil; 2:1, gml; 2:7, ‘rr; 11:13, ng¥ hiphil; 1QM 11:3-4, ys" hiphil); in addition, the 
addressee remains unspecified. Thus it is hard to define the concrete nature of these 
compassionate acts on God’s part. What is clear (see esp. IQH 7:27) is that God’s 
salvific activity is already present here and now in the community.™ 

A benediction formula blesses God as a “God of compassion” (° hrhmym, 1QH 
10:14; 11:29). In IQH 16:9 God’s demonstrations of grace and mercy are ascribed to 
the “spirit of compassion” (rwh rhmyk; cf. also 1QH 14:25, hnn + rwh d’h).® 

The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice speak of rhmy kbdw 3 times (4Q403 fr. 1, 1:8 
par. 4Q405 fr. 3, 2:8; 4Q405 fr. 13, 2). The rhmy ‘Wwimym mentioned in 4Q400 fr. 1, 1:8 
also appear in 4QBerakot, unpublished at the time of writing. 
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3. Adjective. As in the OT, the adj. rhwm (1QH 16:16) or rhmwn (4Q381 frs. 10-11, 

3; 4Q381 fr. 47, 1 [+ Anwn]) is used to describe God both in apostrophe and attribu- 
tively. The unique form rimwn derives from Mishnaic Hebrew. 

Dahmen 
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L Etymology. Il. Occurrences, Parallels, Idioms. III. Usage. IV. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. The etymological questions surrounding the Biblical Hebrew nouns 
rehem (25 times in the OT), raham (4 times), and *rah“mä (once), “womb,”! have been 
answered only in part.The relationship of these nouns to the verb > OM rhm, “love, 
have compassion,” remains uncertain. Akk. rému, “womb, compassion” (the etymo- 
logical equivalent of raham), is “the word typically used to express compassion or lov- 
ing affection ‘from above’”;? but the relationship of räham to ra Gmu/rdmu, “be de- 
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ture” (diss., Dropsie College, 1968); W. Michaelis, “urytnp,” TDNT, IV, 645-47; W. L. Moran, 
“The Ancient Near Eastern Background of the Love of God in Deuteronomy,” CBQ 25 (1963) 
77-87; Y. Muffs, “Joy and Love as Metaphorical Expressions of Willingness and Spontaneity in 
Cuneiform, Ancient Hebrew, and Related Literatures,” in J. Neusner, ed., Christianity, Judaism, 
and Other Greco-Roman Cults. FS M. Smith, 3 vols. (Leiden, 1975), 1-36, esp. 5; idem, Studies 
in the Aramaic Legal Papyri from Elephantine. Studia et Documenta 8 (New York, 1969); S. M. 
Paul, “Amos 1:3-2:3: A Concatenous Literary Pattern,” JBL 90 (1971) 397-403; F. Rundgren, 
“Semitische Wortstudien,” OrS 10 (1961) 99-136, esp. 121-27; G. Schmuttermayr, “RHM, eine 
lexikalische Studie,” Bibl 51 (1970) 499-532; A. van Selms, Marriage and Family Life in 
Ugaritic Literature. POS 1 (1954). 
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II. Occurrences, Parallels, Idioms. The 25 occurrences of the OT noun rehem are 
distributed as follows: 5 in Job, 4 each in Exodus and Numbers, 3 each in Genesis, Jer- 
emiah, and Psalms, 2 in | Samuel, and once in Hosea. The synonymous raham occurs 
4 times (Gen. 49:25; Isa. 46:3; Ezk. 20:26; Prov. 30:16). The variant feminine form 
*rah*ma occurs once (Jgs. 5:30). 

A series of OT texts (e.g., Isa. 46:3; Jer. 1:5; Ps. 22:11[Eng. 10]; 58:4[3]; Job 3:11; 
31:15) use the noun in parallel with > 103 beten, “belly, womb.”!? It is also function- 
ally related at least in part to — Pr hég, “(woman’s) lap, bosom” (e.g., Dt. 28:56; 
Prov. 5:20; Ruth 4:16; Lam. 2:12) and *me’ä, “viscera” (in the sense of “womb’’) (e.g., 
Gen. 15:4; 25:23; Nu. 5:22; 2 S. 7:12).'8 

There are several additional terms for “womb” in Post-Biblical Hebrew, such as 
halal (OT “pierced”; but also “deflowered”) and m“ärä I (OT “cave”), as well as *pdt, 
“vulva” (OT probably “forehead”);'!? that they had the same function in the OT cannot 
be demonstrated with certainty. 

Among the idioms associated with rehem/raham, we single out peter rehem, “what- 
ever is first to open the womb” (Ex. 13:2,12,15; 34:19; Nu. 3:12; 18:15; Ezk. 20:26 
[raham]; cf. pitrat kol-rehem, “every [single] thing that opens the womb,” Nu. 8:167°). 
We note also such idioms as pätah ‘et-rehem, “open the womb” (Gen. 29:31; 30:22; cf. 
Phoen. /ypth [rh|my wtld+') and the antonymic sägar (b“ad) rehem, “close the womb” 
(1 S. 1:5-6). We also find expressions like yäsä’ mérehem, “come forth from the 
womb” (Nu. 12:12; Jer. 20:18; Job 38:8), Ads?” mérehem, “bring forth from the womb” 
(Job 10:18), ‘sar bad rehem, “close the womb” (Gen. 20:18; cf. Gen. 16:2; Isa. 66:9), 
and the related ser räham, “closure of the womb, barrenness” (Prov. 30:16).22 


III. Usage. Unlike such words as beten, “belly,” hég, “lap, bosom,” and mé im, “vis- 
cera,” which in the OT can denote parts of the male body, without exception the noun 
rehem/raham is used as a term denoting the female womb.*> 

Together with Sddayim, “breasts,” rehem/raham thus serves as a general term to de- 
note the female sexual organs, as in the Blessing of Jacob: birköt Sädayim wäräham, 
“blessings of the breasts and of the womb” (Gen. 49:25; cf. Hos. 9:14). In most OT 
texts, the noun refers to the womb (uterus/vulva), where a child develops between con- 
ception and birth; but it actually denotes the female genitalia as a whole. This explains 
how the noun (fem. *rah“mä) can even serve as a general term for a woman, as in the 


Jastrow, 1467-68; R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1901), 2:3879-86; 
Brockelmann, LexSyr, 723ff. 

17. HAL, 1, 121. 

18. See HAL, 1, 312; > DYN m'm; see also HAL, II, 609-10; Rundgren, 121-27. 

19. See, respectively, HAL, I, 319; II, 615; III, 983. 

20. On the hapax legomenon *pifrd see W. Zimmerli in Near Eastern Studies in Honor of 
W. F Albright (Baltimore, 1971), 460-62 = Studien zur alttestamentlichen Theologie und 
Prophetie. ThB 51 (1974), 236-38; HAL, Ul, 925; > 533 b%kör. 

21. KAI, 27.23. 

22. HAL, Il, 871. 

23. Its metaphorical usage in Job 38:8 is discussed below. 
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ancient Song of Deborah: “Are they not finding and dividing the spoil? — A girl or two 
for every man” (h“lö’ yims* ti ythall*qi Salal raham rah“mätayim [*ré’$ geber, Jgs. 
5:30). Naturally it can also refer to a mother: if a “womb” forgets someone, it means 
the mother herself forgets (Job 24:20; cf. Isa. 49:15).24 

The OT views human life “from the womb” (mérehem, Nu. 12:12; Jer. 1:5; 20:17- 
18; Ps. 22:11[10]; 58:4[3]; 110:3; Job 3:11; 10:18; 38:8; minni-raham, Isa. 46:3). All 
are fashioned “in the womb” (bärehem, Job 31:15); but one may die already “from the 
womb” (müt mérehem, Job 3:11; Jer. 20:17; cf. Nu. 12:12; Job 10:18) so that the 
mother becomes a grave (geber, Jer. 20:17), while another truly “comes forth from the 
womb” alive (yäsä’ mérehem, Nu. 12:12; Jer. 20:18; Job 38:8: hiphil, Job 10:18). 

It is theologically significant, however, that only Yahweh, the creator, has from the be- 
ginning made and formed woman with a womb, which only he is able to open or to shut, 
just as he continually opens or shuts the heavenly portals of life-giving precipitation and 
the fertile womb of mother earth. It is therefore no accident when a woman is “barren”’:> 
itis Yahweh who “closes” her womb (> 40 sägar, 1 S. 1:5-6 [Hannah]; —> "139 ‘Gsar, 
Gen. 20:18; cf. Prov. 30:16; Gen. 16:2; Isa. 66:9; Sir. 42:10; cf. also rehem maskil, a “bar- 
ren/miscarrying womb,” Hos. 9:14). Similarly only God can “open”*® the womb, espe- 
cially in the case of a firstborn (Gen. 29:31, Leah; 30:22, Rachel). In any case Yahweh re- 
mains the divine Creator, as in Job’s appeal: “Did not he who made me in the womb also 
make them [Job’s servants], did not one fashion us in the womb? (h“lö’-babbeten 'öseni 
asahü way*kunennii [for waykönfnenü] bärehem ‘ehdd, Job 31:15; cf. Jer. 1:5; Eccl. 
11:5; 2 Mc. 7:22-23). God alone brings forth human beings from the womb (Job 10:18). 

Therefore both the God-fearing psalmist (Ps. 22:11[10]) and the people of Israel 
(Isa. 46:3) acknowledge their existential dependence on Yahweh from the womb. Con- 
versely, the afflicted and oppressed wish that they had never come forth from their 
mother’s womb (Jer. 20:17-18; Job 3:11; 10:18). 

For this reason God’s call may come or there may be a special gift of the spirit when 
one is still in the womb — or even before, as in the account of Jeremiah’s call: “Before 
I formed you in the womb (beten) I knew you, and before you came forth from the 
womb (üb“terem tes@’ mérehem) | consecrated you; | appointed you a prophet to the na- 
tions” (Jer. 1:5; cf. Isa. 49:1: beren/*m&@’ä). Similar language is used of the Nazirites 
(Jgs. 13:5, beten).*? On the other hand, the wicked too are perverse and errant from the 
womb (Ps. 58:4[3]). 

Naturally we find rehem/raham in OT texts concerning the firstborn.2® The ancient Ís- 
raelite notion of the firstborn involves both a sociolegal aspect, focusing primarily on 
questions of inheritance and therefore patrilineal descent, and a cultic aspect, concerned 
with matrilineal descent.*? The OT texts that use rehem in the context of the firstborn thus 


24. Gruber, “Motherhood,” 355-56. 

25. — “PY ‘agar. 

26. — NND pätah. 

27. W. Zimmerli, OT Theology in Outline (Eng. trans. Atlanta, 1978), 83-86, 99-107. 
28. — 32 b%ör 

29. EncJud, V1, 1306-12. 
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fall primarily in the cultic domain. It is true generally that every male opening the womb 
(peter rehem) — both human beings and animals — belongs to Yahweh (Ex. 13:2,12,15; 
34:19; Nu. 3:12; 8:16 [pitrat rehem]; 18:15), like the firstfruits. These requirements in 
part reflect an earlier age when the firstborn son could actually be sacrificed (cf. 2 K. 
3:27; also Ezk. 20:26; Mic. 6:7). This practice survives in dramatic form in the plague 
narratives (e.g., Ex. 11:5; 12:12) and is mentioned etiologically in connection with the 
Levites (Nu. 3:13). The consecrated firstborn, the Nazirites,*° had cultic obligations as 
temple slaves. The regulations governing the Levites are presumably based on traditions 
of this sort (Nu. 3:12; 8:16). The later regulations governing the redemption?! of a first- 
born son (Ex. 13:15; 34:19-20) also appear to have emerged from the cultic domain. 

Finally, we note that rehem is occasionally used metaphorically in the OT, in such 
expressions as “the womb of the sea” (Job 10:18) and possibly also “the womb of the 
dawn” (Ps. 110:3).32 


IV. 1. LXX. The LXX usually employs métra, “vulva, uterus,” to translate the nouns 
rehem/raham/*rah“mä (e.g., Gen. 20:18: 29:31; 30:22; 49:25). The expression kol- 
peter rehem/raham, “everything that opens the womb,” is translated as pdn dianoigon 
métran (e.g., Ex. 13:12,15; 34:19; Nu. 18:15; Ezk. 20:26; cf. also Ex. 13:2; Nu. 3:12; 
8:16). We also find other translations such as koilia, “belly, womb.” 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. The noun rehem appears only 4 times in the Dead Sea Scrolls; 
all its occurrences are in 1QH, in a variety of contexts. 

The “Hymn of the Teacher” in IQH 4:5-5:4 (which resembles 1QH 1 in form and 
structure) includes in 4:29-33° (cf. 1:21-27) a confession of God’s salvific work pre- 
ceded by a humility doxology, both of which exhibit the formulaic structure character- 
istic of the “community hymns.” Lines 29-30 describe the lowliness and sinfulness 
“from the womb” (mrhm) of the human creature of clay, without justice and the perfect 
path, in contrast to the wonderful works and salvation of God (ll. 27-29,31-32), who 
alone is just and makes perfect the human path through the spirit (here understood as a 
soteriological and ethical force-*). 

In 9:30 rehem is the second in a series of at least five elements (ll. 29-31) describing 
the elective and salvific work of God from impregnation (here Gb, “father”!) through 
conception (rehem), pregnancy (beten;?> cf. the parallelism of beten and rehem in 
God's call of Jeremiah [Jer. 1:5]), and infancy (Sdy hwryty), to the lap of the wet nurse 
(hyq ‘wmnty) and beyond (ll. 32-33). 


30. > T näzir. 

31. + AB pada. 

32. > MW Sahar. 

33. On the “secondary” nature of these lines in comparison with 4:5-29, see J. Becker, Der 
Heil Gottes. SUNT 3 (1964), 54-55: H.-W. Kuhn, Enderwartung und gegenwärtiges Heil. SUNT 
4 (1966), 23 n. 3. 

34. P. von der Osten-Sacken, Gott und Belial. SUNT 6 (1969), 133. 

35. — 102 beten 11.2. 
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The soteriological confession in 1QH 15:12ff. contains parallel statements concern- 
ing the fate of the righteous and the wicked decreed by God “from the womb,” long be- 
fore or in the act of creation (ll. 15,17), so that their fates are predestined. The “period 
of approval” (mwd rswn) decreed for the righteous “from the womb” begins with or is 
embodied in life within God’s covenant, obeying the commandments and experiencing 
salvation in the present, as a member of the community. This period, though eschato- 
logical, belongs to the present, not the future. By contrast, the punishment of the 
wicked on the “day of slaughter” (ywm hreh), likewise decreed already “from the 
womb” (and further substantiated by their wicked conduct), is awaited in the future.*° 

Kronholm 


36. Kuhn, Enderwartung, 38-39, 104-11; H. Lichtenberger, Studien zum Menschenbild in 
Texten der Qumrangemeinde, SUNT 15 (1980), 70-71, 224-25. 
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I. 1. Etymology: 2. Occurrences and Meaning; 3. LXX. Il. Washing and Bathing: 1. Practice; 
2. Washing; 3. Bathing: 4. Purpose; 5. Figurative Usage. III. Cultic Ablutions: 1. Language: 2. 
Obligatory Ablutions; 3. Priestly Ablutions. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. V. Summary. 


I. 1. Etymology. The root rhs with the same or similar meaning is found also in 
Ugaritic (rhs, “wash”),' Arabic (rahada, “wash”),* Old South Arabic, (rid, “wash”), 


rahas. W. Bunte, “Waschung,” BHHW, III, 2137-38; K. Galling, “Bad und Baden,” BRL, 78- 
81; F. Hauck, “vintw, Avıntog,” TDNT, IV, 946-48; L. Köhler, Hebrew Man (Eng. trans. Nash- 
ville, 1956); J. Maringer, “Das Wasser in Kult und Glauben der vorgeschichtlichen Menschen,” 
Anthropos 68 (1973) 705-76; E. Netzer, “Ancient Ritual Baths (migvaot) in Jericho,” Jerusalem 
Cathedra 2 (1982) 106-9; E. Neufeld, “Hygiene Conditions in Ancient Israel (Iron Age),” BA 34 
(1971) 42-66; E. Räcz, “Kultische Waschungen bei den Ägyptern und Juden und ihre Verhältnis 
zur urchristlichen Taufe, mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der Qumran-Sekte” (diss., Vienna, 
1958); P. Reymond, L'eau, sa vie, et sa signification dans UAT. SVT 6 (1958), esp. 228-34; 
V. Sasson, “Smn rhs in the Samaria Ostraca,” JSS 26 (1981) 1-5; L. E. Stager, “The Finest Olive 
Oil in Samaria,” JSS 28 (1983) 241-45; R. de Vaux, Anc/sr, Il, esp. 460-64; idem, Les sacrifices 
de l’AT. CahRB | (1964); H. Weippert, “Bad und Baden,” BRL*, 30-32. 
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Akkadian (rahdsu, “flood, flush”),* and Ethiopic (rahéda, “sweat’),> as well as in 
Egyptian Aramaic and in Aramaic papyri (rh‘, “wash”),® and in Egyptian (rht, 
“wash”).? 

The variation in the second radical (h/h) raises the question of the root's original 
form. If we accept the common assumption that an original h became h in Akkadian 
and Egyptian, we must posit an assimilation occasioned by the s or d. If, however, the A 
is original, we would be dealing with a dissimilation to h, likewise under the influence 
of the third emphatic radıcal.® 


2. Occurrences and Meaning. The root rhs occurs 72 times in the OT, including two 
occurrences of the pual and one of the hithpael. In addition, there are two occurrences 
each of the nouns rahas, “washing,” and rahsd, “pond” (NRSV “washing”). The se- 
mantic field includes the verbs kbs, “wash,” Stp, “rinse,” thr, “be clean,” tm’, “be un- 
clean,” gd§, “sanctify,” and tbl, “immerse,” as well as swk, “anoint,” and khi, “paint.” It 
also includes the terms 564, “filth,” and dam, “bloodguilt.” In parallel we find zkh, 
“purify,” zkk, “cleanse,” and dwh, “rinse,” as well as mp, “befoul.” 

In the Ugaritic texts we find 24 occurrences of the verbal root in the G and Gt 
stems.? One of the duties of a son, for example, is to wash his father’s garment (rhs 
npsh) when it is dirty.'!° El orders Keret to stop mourning his childlessness and prepare 
to offer sacrifice: “Wash yourself and paint yourself (trths wtdm), wash your hands 
(rhs ydk), your arms, [your] fingers up to the shoulder.”!! We are also told that the king 
washed himself (yrths mlk).'+ 

Most of the occurrences have to do with “Anat. After horrible carnage, “virgin “Anat 
washed her hand in a basin” (bs‘ trhs ydh btlt ‘nt);'3 “she washed her hand of the blood 
of the warriors, her fingers of the blood of the squires.”'* “Water was drawn, and she 
washed herself with the dew of heaven, with the fat of the earth” ([t]hs pn mh wtrhs [r]l 
$mn 'rs).'? Another text also says that virgin ‘Anat washed herself (trths btit ‘nt).'© Yet 
another text says that Pét, the daughter of Danel, “washes and paints herself” (trth[s] 
wt dm) before setting out to avenge the death of brother Aghat.'!? One problematic text 
appears to mean “and she sat upon the serpent and washed herself” (wrth ‘1 bint 


4. AHw, Il, 942-43. 

5. LexLingAeth, 274-75. 

6. DISO, 278. 

7. WbÄS, Il, 448. 

8. UT, no. 2323. 

9, Whitaker, 572. 

10. ATU, 1.17, I, 33; similarly I, 7-8, 23. 

11. KTU., 1.14, II, 9-10; Keret obeys in MI, 52-53. 


12. ATU, 1.87, 3; cf. 1.41, 3; 1.46, 10; 1.87, 55; 1.105, 5-6; 1.109, 2. 

13. ATU, 1.3, I, 32ff.; cf. 1.101, 14ff. 

14. ATU, 1.3, II, 34-35; cf. 1.7, 20-21. 

15. ATU, 1.3, II, 38-39; IV, 42-43; cf. H.-J. Zobel, ZAW 82 (1970) 209-16. 
16. ATU, 1.13, 18-19. 

17. ATU, 1.19, IV, 41-42 
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trth[s?]).!8 It is also noteworthy that S‘tqt came when Keret died, sat down, and 
“washed him [clean] of sweat” (trhs nn bd't),'° then force-fed him and thus snatched 
him back from death. Washing — as this text makes clear — is something that the liv- 
ing do and is associated with life. Dirt and the cold sweat of death, blood and the out- 
ward signs of mourning, are washed away. Washing is among the preparations for of- 
fering sacrifice or more generally for carrying out a divine command. Washing is both 
an everyday action and a ceremony that was “a commonplace in Semitic religions.””° 
Washing is done with water; afterward, both men and women may paint themselves 
with cosmetics. 

The Samaria ostraca often contain the phrase nbl $mn rhs, “a jar of oil for wash- 
ing, 2! referring to purified oil meant for cosmetic purposes.?? 

The two occurrences in the Elephantine ostraca are not entirely clear. One text reads 
rh’h,> another either trh'nh or trhmnh.** There are four additional occurrences in the 
Testament of Levi from the Cairo Genizah, referring to the ritual ablutions of the 
priests (T. Levi 35:4,8; 36:2,10).> 

The Dead Sea Scrolls contain 18 occurrences of the verb (15 in the Temple Scroll, 
plus IQM 14:2; CD 10:11; 11:1) and one of the noun (1QS 3:5). 


3. LXX. To translate rhs the LXX uses loúein 41 times, niptein 18 times, and plynein 
6 times.?6 We also find apolotiein (Job 9:30), aponiptein (Prov. 30:12), ekplynein (Isa. 
4:4), and chein (Job 29:6). The LXX omits the passage Ex. 40:30-32, with 3 occur- 
rences of the verb. The noun rahsä is translated with tó loutrön. Ps. 60:10(Eng. 8) = 
108:10(9) is not translated literally. 


II. Washing and Bathing.|. Practice. The common expression rähas bammayim 
makes clear that washing is done with water.” For added emphasis Job speaks of 
washing himself “with the water of snow” (Job 9:30; NRSV “soap”) — water that is 
particularly clear or with special cleansing power. The same verse speaks also of wash- 
ing with “lye” (bdr). Hands or feet are washed in a “washbasin” (sir, Ps. 60:10[8] = 
108:10[9]). The cultic inventory of the temple includes “basins” (kiyör, Ex. 30:18; 
40:30; 2 Ch. 4:6) and “the sea” (hayydm, 2 Ch. 4:6). 

It is also possible to bathe in a tub in the courtyard of a house (2 S. 11:2; Sus. 15ff.) 


18. KTU, 1.2, III, 20. 

19. KTU, 1.16, VI, 10. 

20. J. Gray, The KRT Text in the Literature of Ras Shamra. DMOA 5 (71964), 36. 

21. D. Diringer, Le iscrizioni antico-ebariche palestinesi (Florence, 1934): 16.3; 17.3; 18.3; 
19.3; 20.3; 21.3; 33.3, 34.23, 55.3; 59.1-2. 

22. Cf. KAI, 186.3; 187.2-3; ANET, 321, translates 18.3: “A jar of fine oil”; cf. Sasson; Stager. 

23. P. Sachau, Aramäische Papyrus und Ostraca aus einer jüdischen Militärkolonie zu Ele- 
phantine (Leipzig, 1911), no. 76, I, B, 3. 
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or even in a river (Ex. 2:5; 2 K. 5:10,12). This is suggested by the idiom “bathe one’s 
flesh [i.e., body].”® The “pool” (Cant. 4:2; 6:6) where sheep and goats were washed 
was probably also located near a river or pond. 

After washing or bathing, the body or skin ts anointed (2 S. 12:20; Ezk. 16:9; Ruth 
3:3) and the face painted with cosmetics (Ezk. 23:40). The texts from Ugarit also speak 
of this procedure, and the Samaria ostraca mention cosmetic oil. 

The information in biblical and extrabiblical texts is brought to life by the baths 
found in excavated palaces, as well as the washbasins, bathtubs, and other objects for 
personal hygiene that have been brought to light.?? 


2. Washing. People wash to remove “filth” (Isa. 4:4; Prov. 30:12) or “blood” (Isa. 
1:16; 4:4; cf. Ezk. 16:9). Thus a newborn infant is washed, rubbed with salt, and 
wrapped in swaddling clothes (Ezk. 16:4; a practice, possibly apotropaic, that could 
still be encountered in Palestine in the early 20th century°®). Most commonly the texts 
speak of washing feet, as a rule one’s own (Gen. 18:4; 19:2; 24:32; 43:24; Jgs. 19:21; 
2 S. 11:8; Cant. 5:3). It ts considered an extraordinary gesture of devotion to wash 
someone else’s feet (1 S. 25:41). Other texts speak of washing the face (Gen. 43:31) 
and hands (Dt. 21:6; Isa. 1:16; cf. Ps. 26:6; 73:13). In ritual texts,3! the same objects 
are washed: hands, feet, clothing, and also the whole body — in which case a bath may 
be meant. 


3. Bathing. Besides these washings, which used only “the water available in jars or 
bowls,” there were also complete baths for personal hygiene, as in the case of Pha- 
raoh’s daughter (Ex. 2:5), Bathsheba (2 S. 11:2), and Susanna (Sus. 1 5ff.). The bathing 
establishments mentioned by Josephus could also be used for cleanliness.’ When 
Ahab’s chariot was washed, | K. 22:38 relates that the prostitutes at the pool of Sa- 
maria bathed in the bloody water. Rituals often speak of baths. 


4. Purpose. People might wash or bathe for a variety of reasons. As in the case of 
Naomi’s advice to Ruth (Ruth 3) and possibly also Bathsheba and Susanna, a woman 
might wash as part of her toilet to please a man; Ezk. 23:40 describes such a process to 
attract a lover. In Ezk. 16:9 the bathing and anointing of the young woman may be in- 
terpreted as a kind of “fetching the bride”; Zimmerli, however, connects it with the end 
of the “initial helplessness and natural dependence of the child.” 

In the case of Pharaoh’s daughter, there may also be elements of pleasure and exhil- 
aration: a cool bath is refreshing, just as providing water to wash a guest’s feet gives 


28. See II.1 below. 

29. Weippert. 

30. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 338-39. 
31. See III below. 

32. Galling, 81. 

33. Ant. 19.7.5. 

34. Zimmerli, 340. 
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comfort and refreshment after the day’s journey. But the cleansing effect must not be 
ignored (cf. Isa. 4:4), just as washing one’s feet before going to bed serves primarily to 
cleanse them (Cant. 5:3).°> Cleanliness is also associated with health and hygiene, es- 
pecially in the case of the newborn (Ezk. 16:4).2° Conversely, dirty clothes and neglect 
of personal cleanliness are signs of mourning (Gen. 43:31; 2 S. 12:20; cf. 2 S. 
19:25[24]).?’ 


5. Figurative Usage. The aspect of cleanness achieved by washing predominates in 
figurative usage. The description of the bride’s beauty compares her white teeth to a 
flock of shorn ewes emerging washed from the pool (Cant. 4:2; 6:6), and the eyes of 
the groom to “doves that bathe in [white] milk” (5:12). Job describes his former pros- 
perity by saying that his “steps were washed with milk” (Job 29:6). 

We touch on the religious domain with the desire of the righteous to see vengeance 
done and “bathe their feet in the blood of the wicked” (Ps. 58:11[10]). One manifesta- 
tion of wickedness is to think oneself clean while remaining uncleansed (Prov. 30:12). 
Here the concept of cleanness “is closely related to what is ethically and religiously 
g00d, 8 just as washing one’s hands corresponds to removing the evil of one’s doings 
(Isa. 1:16), and, in a late oracle of salvation, the consecration of Israel is represented by 
the metaphor of Yahweh’s washing away the filth of the daughters of Zion (Isa. 4:4). 
Finally, we cite the figurative idiom “I wash my hands in innocence” (Ps. 26:6; 
73:13), because it presupposes the act of cleansing, reinterpreted in a religious and 
ethical sense. There is no convincing evidence that this statement echoes “the conven- 
tional rites at the oath of cleansing.”* The washing of a corpse described in a Ugaritic 
text might also be cited here; it might possibly be associated with the custom, attested 
in the OT, of going unwashed to express mourning.*! 


II. Cultic Ablutions. The various commandments governing cultic and ritual ablu- 
tions grew increasingly elaborate and detailed in the course of history. Their retention 
of stereotyped formulaic language suggests an element of persistent conservatism. 


|. Language. The expression rähas bammayim occurs 21 times (Ex. 29:4; 40:12; 
Lev. 1:9,13; 8:6,21; 15:5-8,10,11,18,21,22,27; 17:15; Nu. 19:19; Dt. 23:12; Ezk. 
16:4,9). According to Elliger, this expression reflects “legal usage,” because other texts 
using rähas “do not mention the water as being self-evident” (cf. Ex. 29:17; Lev. 
9:14).42 This formula is expanded by addition of the object (’er) b*saré in Lev. 14:9; 


35. O. Keel, ZBK 18, 178. 

36. Reymond, 233-34. 

37. -> VII, 41. 

38. — V, 294. 

39. Reymond, 232. 

40. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1988), 327. 
41. See II.4 above. 

42. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT IV (1966), 187-88 n. 53. 
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A very similar procedure is required of one who has eaten what dies of itself or has 
been torn by wıld anımals: “He shall wash his clothes and bathe himself in water” (Lev. 
17:15-16). 

Finally the uncleanness arising from a sexual discharge is removed tn the same way: 
the person affected must wash his or her clothes and bathe his or her body (Lev. 15:5- 
8,10-11,13,16,18,21-22,27).20 The camp ordinances have adopted a variant of this pro- 
cedure: a soldier made unclean by a nocturnal emission must go outside the camp and 
wash himself with water in the evening; then he may come back into the camp (Dt. 
23:11-12[10-11)). 


3. Priestly Ablutions. In most of the laws, cleansing serves to enable someone to re- 
turn to the normal social life of the community; the last example, however, is more con- 
cerned with the irreconcilable conflict between uncleanness and holiness: the military 
camp with Yahweh in its midst (v. 15[14]) is holy. Wellhausen gives classic expression 
to this situation: “The military camp, the cradle of the nation, was also the earliest 
sanctuary. There was Israel, and there was Yahweh.”>! 

The taboo character of holiness explains the requirement that “all who have partici- 
pated in making the substance used for cleansing . . . are rendered ‘unclean’ for the 
day in question... and... must perform certain ablutions”5? — the priests according 
to Nu. 19:7, laypeople according to v. 8 (see also v. 19). But because the priests as 
cultic functionaries spend substantial time in the sanctuary and are in contact with the 
holy, they have a particular need to perform punctiliously the appropriate ritual ablu- 
tions. 

First of all, the investiture of Aaron and his sons is preceded by “a washing, obvi- 
ously a plunge bath, of the priestly candidates,” performed by Moses, making the 
priests ritually clean (Ex. 29:4; 40:12; Lev. 8:6). The fundamental process here de- 
scribed is repeated every time the priests enter the tent of meeting with Moses and 
Aaron (Ex. 30:19ff.; 40:31-32°4) and when Aaron by himself enters or leaves the 
sanctuary on the great Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:4,24): before putting on the sacred 
vestments, he must wash his body with water. The same language appears in the re- 
quirement that he remove the sacred vestments before leaving the sanctuary, bathe, 
and put on other clothes before offering the burnt offering. Yahweh's appearance in 
the temple has made the sacred vestments so holy that they may not leave the temple, 
and thorough ablutions are required before putting them on and after taking them off, 
lest their holiness imperil the priest who wears them. To this end, “a basin” (kiyör) or 
“the sea” (hayyäm) was installed in the temple (Ex. 30:18; 40:30; 2 Ch. 4:6). We note, 
however, that Ex. 30:19,21; 40:31 speak of washing only the priests’ hands and feet in 
this basin. 


50. See W. Bunte, BHHW, Ill, 1581, who assumes that Lev. 15:13 refers to a plunge bath. 
51. J. Wellhausen, /sraelitische und jüdische Geschichte (Berlin, 71958), 24. 

52. M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), 141. 

53. Elliger, HAT IV, 116. 

54. M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 282: “secondary sections.” 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. General Usage: 1. Space; 2. Time. III. Theological 
Usage: 1. Distance from the Holy; 2. Exile and Restoration; 3. Individual Distance from God; 4. 
God's Omniscience, Omnipresence, and Mercy; 5. Distance from Evil. IV. LXX. V. Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. The root rhg, with the meaning “(be) distant, far,” is Common Se- 
mitic. Besides Hebrew, it is found in Ugaritic,! Aramaic,? Syriac,? Old South Arabic,* 
Ethiopic, and Akkadian. For “distant,” Arabic uses the root b‘d; nevertheless, the des- 
ignation of a kind of wine as rahig — probably “wine from afar” — suggests earlier 
use of the root rhg, “distant,” in Arabic as well. 

In all cases the spatial meaning of the root predominates; but the temporal meaning 
is found also, not only in Hebrew but also in Ugaritic and Akkadian.’ In Aramaic the 
verb often serves as a legal term for “renounce”; the noun mrhgq is also used in this 
sense.® As in Hebrew, the adj. rahig is often used as the opposite of grb, “near.” In the 
context of familial relationships, it can mean “alien”! 


2. Occurrences. The root occurs a total of 163 times in the OT; the verb occurs 58 
times, mostly (30 times) in the Writings. The verb is often construed with min: 23 of 
the 29 occurrences of the gal, 17 of the 24 occurrences of the hiphil. The piel occurs 
only 4 times, the niphal just once (Eccl. 12:6 [textually uncertain]). 

With 85 occurrences the adj. rähög, “distant,” is by far the most frequent derivative; 
it is especially common in the book of Isaiah (18 times). Combined with min 
(mérahdg; 41 times), it means “from afar.” Six times, primarily in late texts, mērāhôq 
is preceded by /* and once by ‘ad (Isa. 57:9). In Ezr. 3:13 and 2 Ch. 26:15, we even find 


rahaq. M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography X,” Bibl 53 (1972) 386-403, esp. 387- 
88; M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, “Beschriftete Lungen- und Lebermodelle aus Ugarit,” Ugaritica 
VI (1969) 165-79; S. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Fremdwörter im Arabischen (Leiden, 1886); 
E. Jenni, HP. esp. 74-75; J. Kühlewein, “PN rhq fern sein,” THAT, II, 768-71; W. E. Lemke, 
“The Near and the Distant God,” JBL 100 (1981) 541-55; H. Preisker, “uaxpäv, naxpödev,” 
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‘ad-I’merähög. When the meaning is spatial, mērāhôq can be replaced by mé’eres 
r*hdga (7 times). We find rähög used both attributively and predicatively. 

The Biblical Aramaic adj. rahig, corresponding to Heb. rähög, appears in Ezr. 6:6. 
The verbal adj. rahéq likewise occurs only once (Ps. 73:27). 

More frequent is the nominal derivative merhäg, “distance.” Its occurrences are 
concentrated in the prophetic literature (7 in Isaiah, 5 in Jeremiah, once each in Ezekiel 
and Zechariah). Often merhäg is combined with eres, especially in the phrase mé’eres 
(ham )merhdg. 


II. General Usage. The root rhg can denote both spatial and temporal distance. 


|. Space. When a spatial sense is conveyed, the “distance” involved may be (as in 
English) literal and physical or figurative and psychological. 

a. Verb. The meaning of the verb in the qal is “be distant, be far, move away, keep 
away,” as in Isa. 59:9: rähag mispät mimmennü, “Justice has departed from us,” or 
Lam. 1:16: rähag mimmennü m‘nahém, “A comforter is far from me.” Noteworthy are 
Dt. 12:21 and 14:24: ki-yirhag mimm*kd hammägöm, “If the place is too far from you.” 

The meaning of the hiphil differs only in part from that of the qal. It can mean “be 
distant” (Gen. 44:4), so that the inf. abs. harhég can be used adverbially with the mean- 
ing “far off’ (Gen. 21:16; Ex. 33:7; Josh. 3:16); it can also mean “go away” (Josh. 8:4; 
Jgs. 18:22; Job 19:13). Most often, however, it means “remove” or “keep far”; the texts 
in question are limited to the later prophetic writings, Psalms, Job, and Proverbs (Jer. 
27:10; Ezk. 11:16; Joel 2:20; 4:6[Eng. 3:6]; Ps. 88:9,19[8,18]; 103:12; Job 11:14; 
13:21; 22:23; Prov. 4:24; 5:8; 22:15; 30:8). 

The piel is usually causative: “remove, keep at a distance” (Isa. 6:12; Ezk. 43:9), or 
“enlarge (borders)” (Isa. 26:15). The expression w‘libbé rihaq mimmenni in Isa. 29:13 
is more difficult to interpret. It is usually translated “its heart is far from me,” or an in- 
tensive sense is proposed, “be far distant.”'! But the meaning of the piel elsewhere 
should also be considered: “and it [the people] removes its heart from me.” This inter- 
pretation would be comparable to Job 17:4, “For you have kept their heart far (säpantä) 
from understanding (missäkel),’ and Jgs. 19:22, “These appeased their heart” (hémmd 
métibim ‘et-libbam). 

b. Adjective. Like the verb, the adj. rähög can be construed with following min; then 
it means “far from,” either concretely (e.g., Dt. 20:15) or figuratively (e.g., Ps. 
119:155). Frequently, min introduces rähög: mërāhôq, “trom far away, from a dis- 
tance.” Abraham see the place where he is to offer sacrifice “far away” (Gen. 22:4). 
Texts frequently speak of coming or bringing from far away (Dt. 28:49; Isa. 5:26; 43:6; 
49:12; 60:4,9; Hab. 1:8) or “from a distant country” (m@’eres r*héga, Dt. 29:21[22}; 
Josh. 9:6,9; 1 K. 8:41 par. 2 Ch. 6:32; 2 K. 20:14; Isa. 39:3). The separative meaning of 
the prep. min can be attenuated in the combination mérdhdégq, as in the expression ‘md 
mérahég, “stand at a distance” (Ex. 2:4 [ysb hithpael]; 20:18,21; 1 S. 26:13; 2 K. 2:7), 
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also used figuratively (Isa. 59:14; Ps. 38:12[11]). In Isa. 22:3 and 23:7 m&rähög is best 
translated “far away.” 

c. With grb. The roots rhq and > 3° grb are often used as a contrastive pair, less 
commonly in the case of the verb (Isa. 54:14: both qal; Isa. 46:13: rhq qal, grb piel) than 
in the case of the adj. rähög. The antithesis rähög/gäröb is often used as a hendiadys ex- 
pressing a totality: Dt. 13:8(7); Isa. 33:13; 57:19; Jer. 25:26; 48:24; Ezk. 22:5; Est. 9:20; 
Dnl. 9:7. In such cases echoes of the geographical notion are sometimes still heard, as in 
1 K. 8:46 (“to a land far off or near”) and Ezk. 6:12 (“those far off shall die of pestilence, 
those nearby shall fall by the sword”). Prov. 27:10 uses gäröb and rähög antithetically: 
“Better is a neighbor who is nearby than a brother who is far away.” Jer. 12:2 is similar: 
“You are near in their mouths yet far from their heart.” One may also cite Jer. 23:23: “Am 
I a God nearby (miggäröb) . . . and not (rather) a God far off (mérahéq)?” Dt. 30:11-14 
emphasizes that God’s commandment is not far away (i.e., unattainable) but very near. 

d. Noun. The noun merhdg appears almost exclusively in prophetic and poetic texts. 
An exception is 2 S. 15:17: wayya‘am‘dii bet hammerhäg, “they stopped at the last 
house.” Most of the expressions using merhäg are analogous to those using rähög. The 
word mimmerhäg can mean “from far away” (Isa. 10:3; 30:27; Jer. 5:15; Ezk. 23:40; 
Ps. 138:6; Prov. 31:14) but also “(to a) far away (place)” (Isa. 17:13) or “far distant” 
(Jer. 31:10: baiyim mimmerhäg, “in the coastlands far away”). The pl. merhaqqim 
means “far countries, distances” (Isa. 8:9; 33:17; Jer. 8:19; Zec. 10:9). 


2. Time. While the spatial meaning strongly predominates, in a few instances — 
limited to the adj. rahég — rhg can also have temporal meaning, sometimes referring 
to the future, sometimes to the past. 

Statements concerning the future are found in 2 S. 7:19 (par. 1 Ch. 17:17), Yahweh's 
promise to the house of David, a promise that will endure to the distant future 
(I*mérahéq), and in Ezk. 12:27, which pillories those who seek to evade the message of 
the prophets by saying, “The visions that he sees are for many days ahead (/*yamim 
rabbim); he prophesies for distant times (/*ittim r*hégét).” 

The past is the subject of 2 K. 19:25 (= Isa. 37:26); Isa. 25:1; and 22:11b: “But you 
did not look to (nbr hiphil) him who did it; you did not see (rh gal) him who planned 
(yäsar] it long ago (m&rähög).’ In 2 K. 19:25 we read of Yahweh's plan determined 
long ago (mérahéq), planned (yäsar) from days of old (/‘mimé qedem). Deutero-Isaiah 
uses comparable language, speaking of Yahweh’s message declared! of old: Isa. 45:21 


-_ Fe 


(miggedem par. mé Gz); 46:10 (méré Sit par. miggedem); 48:3 (mé az); etc. 


III. Theological Usage. With statements about Yahweh's plan determined in the 
past, we are already in the midst of the theological usage of the root rig. The texts cited 
are exilic or postexilic, and theological statements using rhg are concentrated in that 
late period. Most are in the later prophetic writings (Deutero-Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel) 
and the Psalms. A few instances, however, appear in earlier traditions. 


12. > Ri ned, IV.l.c. 
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|. Distance from the Holy. These earlier traditions include language that bears wit- 
ness to the danger of God's close presence. The Sinai pericope repeatedly describes the 
mountain of God as holy and unapproachable (e.g., Ex. 19:12-13). This tradition in- 
cludes the terrifying phenomena associated with the theophany, which force the people 
to stand at a distance (Ex. 20:18,21). while Moses alone draws near!? to the thick 
darkness'* enshrouding God. According to Ex. 24:1-2, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and the 
seventy elders who go up to Sinai with Moses prostrate themselves at a distance 
(mérahéq); Moses alone comes near Yahweh. 

When crossing the Jordan, the people must not come too near ( ‘al-tigr*bii) the ark, 
from which emanate perilous forces (cf. 2 S. 6:6-7); they must maintain a distance 
(rähög yihyeh) of some two thousand cubits (Josh. 3:4). The tent of meeting ( Ghel 
mé‘éd)'> is set up far off (harhög) from the camp (Ex. 33:7). Fear of the holy probably 
also explains why the fifty prophetic disciples stand at a distance before Elisha receives 
the spirit from Elijah (2 K. 2:7). 


2. Exile and Restoration. Many oracles of the prophets announce that Yahweh is 
sending a people or disaster from a distance as a judgment upon Israel (Isa. 5:26; 10:3; 
Jer. 4:16; 5:15; Hab. 1:8); this motif is borrowed by Dt. 28:49. But the same fate may 
also await Israel’s enemies (Isa. 13:5; 30:27). Just as the ancestors of Israel already 
went far from Yahweh (Jer. 2:5; the Levites, Ezk. 44:10), so does the present genera- 
tion (Isa. 29:13; cf. Jer. 12:2). Here too belongs Ezk. 8:6: /*roh°gd mé‘al migdäsßt, 
which should be translated: “by distancing themselves from my sanctuary,” not “to 
drive me far from my sanctuary.”!® 

Yahweh threatens to send far away from their homeland the people who have gone 
far from him (Isa. 6:12; Jer. 27:10); conversely, removal of the “northerner” (Joel 2:20) 
means deliverance for Israel. For Israel, taken into distant exile (Ezk. 11:16; cf. Joel 
4:6[3:6]), a deliverer from afar is promised (Isa. 46:11): “I am calling an eagle from the 
east (mimmizräh], from a far country (mē eres merhäg] the man for my purpose.”!? 
This paves the way for Israel to be returned from afar to its homeland (Isa. 43:6; 49:12; 
60:4,9; Jer. 30:10; 46:27). This act of deliverance is to be proclaimed to the farthest 
coastlands (Jer. 31:10; cf. Isa. 49:1; 66:19). Even those who are far off will come to 
help build the temple of Yahweh (Zec. 6:15). 


3. Individual Distance from God. Individual piety thrives on the nearness of God. 
The afflicted psalmist often laments that God (or God's help) is far away (Ps. 10:1; cf. 
Isa. 59:9,11,14) and has forsaken'® the supplicant (Ps. 22:2[1]), or prays God not to be 
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distant (22:12,20[11,19]; 35:22; 38:22[21]; 71:12). Alternatively, the worshiper is per- 
suaded that Yahweh is far from the wicked (Prov. 15:29: Ps. 119:155; cf. Jer. 12:2) or 
that they are far from Yahweh (Ps. 119:150; cf. Job 21:16; 22:18) and therefore perish 
(Fs. 73:41). 

This viewpoint probably explains what those remaining in the land say concerning 
the exiles (Ezk. 11:15): “They are far from Yahweh.” This means that they are far from 
the place of God’s presence, but also that because in their wickedness they went far 
from Yahweh (Ezk. 8:6; 44:10), he has now removed them far from his presence.!? 

The prayer in Job 13:21 is unique: “Withdraw your hand far from me, and do not let 
your terror terrify me.” 

To those who suppose themselves far from Yahweh, the prophet declares (Isa. 46:12- 
13; cf. 54:14): “I bring near my deliverance, it is not far off” (gérabti sidgäti 16° tirhdq). 


4. God’s Omniscience, Omnipresence, and Mercy. God’s omniscience is spoken of 
comprehensively by Ps. 139; v. 2 states, “You discern my thoughts from far away.” 
God’s omnipresence, which encompasses both near and far, is introduced by Jer. 23:23 
with the antithesis gäröb/rähög. God's commandment ts not too hard or too far away; 
it is very near, so that it can be observed (Dt. 30:11-14). Ps. 103:12 vividly depicts the 
distance between human sin and divine mercy as the distance between sunrise and sun- 
set (mizräh par. ma“rdab). 


5. Distance from Evil. In wisdom literature, especially, we find admonitions to keep 
distant from evil: from false charges (Ex. 23:7), from devious talk (Prov. 4:24; cf. 
30:8), from the strange woman (5:8). Similar admonitions are found in Job 11:14 and 
22:23. 


IV. LXX. The LXX uses a variety of translations for rhq. For rähög, the fossilized 
adverbial acc. makrän claims the greatest share, with 30 occurrences (plus Aram. rahig 
in Ezr. 6:6); but the locative adv. makröthen (24 times) is almost as common. There are 
also 11 occurrences of the locative adv. pörröthen and 6 of pörrö. Passive forms of the 
verb makrynein appear twice; an active form is used for the verbal adj. rahég. When a 
temporal meaning is present, clarifying translations are sometimes used: ap’ archés 
(Isa. 22:11), pdlai (Isa. 37:26), dia chrönou polloü (Isa. 49:1, though the MT is not 
meant temporally). In Prov. 31:10 the translatıon correctly conveys the sense of rähög 
min: timiötera, “more precious”: a capable wife is “far more precious than coral.” 

To translate the verb, the LXX frequently uses makrynein: 7 times for the qal, 6 for 
the hiphil. While active forms are chosen for the hiphil and the piel (once), passive 
forms predominate for the gal. For the rest, the spectrum of verbs used to convey the 
sense of removal, separation, and distance is very broad, with or without an intensify- 
ing adverb (makrän, makröteron, makröthen, pörrö). To mention only the commonest 
verbs: aphistémi is used both with makrän (3 times for the qal, once for the hiphil) and 
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without (5 times for the qal, once for the hiphil); apéchein with an adverb represents 
the gal once and the hiphil once, without an adverb it represents the gal 4 times and the 
hiphil once. The verb may even be omitted entirely: we find makrän alone 4 times, 
pörrö and makröthen once each. 

For the noun merhäg, we find the same translatıons as for the adj. rähög, but with 
differing frequencies: first comes makröthen (7 times), followed by pörröthen (5 
times); only twice is makrän chosen, and makröteron and pörrö once each. Temporal 
meaning is made explicit by did chrönou pollou (Isa. 30:27 — spatial in the MT). The 
phrase merhaggé- Gres (Isa. 8:9) is translated éds eschdtou tés gés. 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. Usage of rhq in the Dead Sea Scrolls does not differ from that 
in the OT. The gal appears 5 times: in 1QS 1:4; 5:15 (twice), it means “keep far from,” 
in 6:16, “depart from” (par. grb qal). Alluding to Mic. 7:11, CD 4:12 says: “The wall 
has been built, the boundary is far away.” The piel infinitive appears in IQH 14:21, in 
parallel with the piel infinitive of grb (l. 20, restored). In 1Q36 fr. 7, 3 we appear to 
have the niphal in parallel with the niphal of grb. 

The adj. rähög appears 10 times. The priests are to blow at a distance (m&rähög, 
1QM 9:7). In a lament (1QH 9:6) merähög parallels missad, “aside.” In CD 10:16 
rähög denotes a distance. The Temple Scroll uses rähög in 30:6; 31:11; 33:9; 46:15; 
52:17; 62:12; 66:4. The noun merhäg appears in 1QpHab 3:10: “And from afar they 
come, from the isles of the sea.” 

Wächter 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. Usage: 1. Quarrel; 2. Accuse; 3. Wisdom Literature and 
Prophecy; 4. Litigation; 5. Job; 6. Prophetic Lawsuit. II. 1. LXX; 2. Sirach; 3. Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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I. 1. Etymology. Heb. rib is related etymologically to Arab. räba, “disturb,” and 
probably also to Akk. räbu, “replace,”! but almost certainly not to Syr. rab, “resound, 
shout,” since the latter has a medial w. The root is attested in Old Aramaic and possibly 
also in the Ugaritic PN yrb‘m, “the ancestral god (uncle) brings justice.” 


2. Occurrences. In the OT the verb occurs 66 times in the gal and twice in the hiphil 
(ptcp.); the noun rib, “quarrel, lawsuit,” occurs 62 times. In addition, the noun ydrib, 
“adversary, occurs twice (in Jer. 18:19 the correct reading 1s ribi, “my [legal] case”), 
as does m*ribd, which is also a toponym. 


II. Usage. 1. Quarrel. In some instances rib simply means “quarrel.” Such a dispute 
can involve two individuals (Ex. 21:18) or several persons. Typical of the latter are dis- 
putes concerning pasture and well rights. For example, the herders of Abraham and the 
herders of Lot quarreled over the available pastureland. Abraham said, “Let there be no 
strife (m*ribd],’ and they reached an amicable settlement (Gen. 13:7-8). Later the 
Philistines quarreled with the Israelites over water (Gen. 26:20-21); the wells in ques- 
tion were named seq, “Contention,” and sirnä, “Enmity.” A third well, over which 
there was no quarrel, was named r“höböt, “Room” (v. 22). 

This meaning is even stronger in the context of the military conflict in Jgs. 11:25: 
“Does Balak have a quarrel (rib qal) or war (dam niphal) with Israel?” In Jgs. 12:2, sim- 
ilarly, rib denotes the “conflict” of Jephthah with the Ammonites (cf. hillähem in v. 1). 
In Ps. 18:44(Eng. 43) ribé ‘Gm is textually uncertain (2 S. 22:44 reads ‘ammi). 


2. Accuse. Other passages view quarrels unilaterally from the perspective of one of 
the parties. These texts are already moving into the domain of legal disputes: rib takes 
on the nuance of “accuse, upbraid” (according to Limburg, the basic meaning of the 
root). Jacob became angry and began to upbraid (or accuse) Laban (Gen. 31:36). The 
quarrel was settled by a covenant (vv. 44ff.). 

Elsewhere an individual always confronts a group. The people accused Moses of 


im Hiobbuch” (diss., Munich, 1970), with bibliog.; G. E. Mendenhall, Law and Covenant in Is- 
rael and the Ancient Near East (Pittsburgh, 1955); K. Nielsen, Yahweh as Prosecutor and Judge. 
JSOTSup 9 (1978); M. O’ Rourke Boyle, “The Covenant Lawsuit of the Prophet Amos,” VT 21 
(1971) 338-62; M. de Roche, “Yahweh’s rib Against Israel,” JBL 102 (1983) 563-74; L. Ruppert, 
“Das Motiv der Versuchung durch Gott in vordeuteronomischer Tradition,” VT 22 (1972) 55-63; 
B. Schwartz, “Psalm 50,” Shnaton 3 (1978/79) 77-106; A. van Selms, “Motivated Interrogative 
Sentences in the Book of Job,” Sem 6 (1978) 28-35; E. Suganuma, “The Covenant Rib Form in 
Jer Ch. 2,” Journal of the College of Dairy Agriculture 4 (1972) 121-54; W. Vogels, La promesse 
royale de Yahweh préparatoire a l'alliance (Ottawa, 1970); E. von Waldow, Der 
traditionsgeschichtliche Hintergrund der prophetischen Gerichtsreden. BZAW 85 (1963), E. B. 
Wilson, “Rib in Israel’s Historical and Legal Traditions” (diss., Drew, 1970); E. Würthwein, 
“Der Ursprung der prophetischen Gerichtsrede,” ZTK 49 (1952) 1-16. 


l. AHw, Il, 978-79. 
2. KAI, 224.17,26, WUS, nos. 1235, 2478; UT, no. 2330; for a different analysis see PNU, 
179; > 2237 räbab/räbä. 
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having failed to provide water (Ex. 17:2). The site is called Massah and Meribah 
(v. 7); the parallel narrative in Nu. 20 speaks only of Meribah (v. 13). Here we proba- 
bly have a secondary interpretation of an ancient toponym: “nomadic shepherds of the 
wilderness used to assemble at the spring of Meribah and there determine their ‘dis- 
putes at law.’”’3 Dt. 33:8 provides a totally different explanation of the name: at Meri- 
bah Yahweh contended (rib) with Levi and put him to the test. The allusion is totally 
obscure. The Judah aphorism in the preceding verse says that Judah “contended” for 
the people with his hands — whatever this passage refers to, the contention was not 
verbal. 

In Jgs. 8:1 the Ephraimites upbraid Gideon; Jgs. 21:22 presupposes that the fathers 
and brothers of the captured women accused the Benjaminites of severe abuse. Finally, 
Nehemiah says on several occasions that he “called to account” the nobles and officials 
(Neh. 5:7; 13:11,17.25); the context shows that he accused them of serious miscon- 
duct. Nothing is said, however, about legal proceedings. 


3. Wisdom Literature and Prophecy. Wisdom literature often warns against strife 
and contention (mädön). Strife is presented as the antithesis of the ideal of self-control 
(Prov. 15:18; 17:14). Strife is folly and leads to flogging (18:6). It 1s the consequence 
of anger (30:33); a quarrelsome person kindles strife (26:21). One should not let fly 
like a fool but refrain from strife (20:3) and avoid meddling in the quarrel of another 
(26:17). A dry morsel with quiet is better than a plentiful repast with strife (17:1). 

The combination of rib and mädön appears also in Hab. 1:3, where the prophet la- 
ments the destruction and violence around him. In Ps. 55:10(9) the psalmist laments 
that rib and violence (hämäs) rule the city. Isa. 58:4 conjoins rib and massa, “brawl- 
ing”: under such circumstances, fasting is futile. According to Jer. 15:10, the prophet is 
“a man of rib and mädön,” i.e., an object of contention. 


4. Litigation. In most cases rib involves litigation, literal or figurative; it can also re- 
fer to individual elements of legal proceedings. In Dt. 17:8 the qualification “within 
your gates” (NRSV “in your towns”) makes this clear; the Covenant Code speaks of 
witnesses and partiality in legal proceedings (Ex. 23:2,3,6). Dt. 19:17 requires both 
parties to a dispute to appear before the priests and judges and produce their witnesses 
(cf. Ezk. 44:24). In Dt. 21:5 (a secondary addition to a law that originally spoke only of 
elders*), the priests settle cases of dispute and assault (cf. the similar provision in 11QT 
63:4). Dt. 25:1 speaks of litigating a dispute (rib). According to 2 S. 15:2,4, Absalom 
sought to replace the king as judge in the land and decide lawsuits. In 2 Ch. 19:8,10, 
Jehoshaphat admonishes the judges to follow correct procedure in deciding all cases. 
Prov. 25:8 warns against bringing a dispute hastily into court (cf. 3:30). Lam. 3:36 lists 
subversion of justice among the afflictions of the land. 


3. M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 140. 
4. J. Buchholz. Die Altesten Israels im Deuteronomium. GTA 36 (1988) 69-70; see also 
comms. 
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We find the same meaning, albeit often in a figurative sense, when the verb rib has 
the noun rib as its object: “bring a legal action to a just conclusion, vindicate some- 
one.” For example, David says to Saul: “Yahweh shall therefore be our judge (dayyän) 
and give sentence (Spt) between me and you. .. . He shall plead my cause (w*ydréb et- 
ribi) and vindicate me against you (yisp*téni miyädekä]” (1 S. 24:16[15]). Isa. 1:23 
charges the leaders in Jerusalem with refusing to vindicate (Spt) the orphan and to hear 
the cause (rib) of the widow. 

The semantic proximity of rib to Spt in these two texts 1s clear. The same usage ap- 
pears in Ps. 43:1: “Vindicate (Spt) me, O God, and defend my cause against an ungodly 
people,” and in Mic. 7:9, where the prophet expresses his hope that God will vindicate 
him. Ps. 35:23 is similar; v. 1 also uses the expression riba ‘et-y*ribay, “contend with 
those who contend with me” (cf. Isa. 49:25). In Ps. 74:22 the psalmist prays, “O God, 
plead your cause” against the scoffing of the impious. 

Ps. 119:154 prays, “Plead my cause (riba ribi) and redeem (g’]) me,” juxtaposing 
rib with the verb > PRA gä’al, which also has legal overtones. According to Jer. 50:34, 
Yahweh is the gð `ë! of Israel and will vigorously defend Israel's cause against Babylon. 
The speaker of Lam. 3:58 says, “You have taken up my cause, O Yahweh, you have re- 
deemed (g7) my life.” Isa. 19:20 uses mösia‘, “savior,” and räb, “defender(?),” almost 
synonymously: God will send the Egyptians a savior, who will deliver them (MT; BHS 
reads w*rab, “he will contend [for them]”). Yahweh defends the cause of Israel and 
takes vengeance (ngm) for them (Jer. 51:36). According to Prov. 22:23, God pleads the 
cause of the poor; according to 23:11, God is the gd é/ of orphans and pleads their 
cause against those who remove landmarks. These texts employ legal terminology 
throughout. 


5. Job. In many respects the book of Job presents itself as an extended lawsuit be- 
tween Job and God.? Job knows that a mortal cannot contend with God: he cannot be 
just (sdq) before God. If God were to contend (rib) with him, he could not answer (9:2- 
3). He asks, nevertheless: “Why do you contend against me (rribeni)?” (10:2). He re- 
proaches his friends: “Will you plead God’s case and show partiality (ns’ pänim) to- 
ward him?” (13:8). He continues: “I know that I am in the right (sdq); who is there that 
will contend (rib) with me to silence me?” (vv. 18-19). He ts convinced that his judge 
would not contend with him with mighty power, but rather give heed to him (23:6). 
Elihu reproaches Job: “Why do you contend (rib) with God, because he has not an- 
swered you?” (33:13; note the use of sdg in v. 12). Finally, God asks: “Shall a fault- 
finder contend with Shaddai?” (40:2). In short, rib is concerned with determining who 
is saddig, who will be vindicated. 

The same notion lies behind Jeremiah’s dispute with God: “You will be in the right 
(saddig) if | lay charges (rib) against you; nevertheless, | must speak with you of 
miSpär” (Jer. 12:1). When plots against Jeremiah’s life are disclosed, he commits his 
cause to God (11:20), i.e., submits it to God’s decision. Similar language appears in 


5. See Many. 
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20:12, where Jeremiah declares his confidence that he will see God's retribution upon 
his enemies. 

In Deutero-Isaiah Israel is rebuked for remonstrating with its Maker, denying God's 
power (Isa. 45:9). The Servant of Yahweh challenges his adversaries: “Who will con- 
tend with me (mi-ydrib `ittî]? Let us stand up (md) together. Who is my adversary (mi- 
ba‘al mispäti]?” (50:8). He knows that God will vindicate (sdg hiphil) him. 


6. Prophetic Lawsuit. Of particular significance is the so-called prophetic judgment 
discourse, called rib. The texts in question are Isa. 3:13-15; Mic. 6:1-8; Hos. 
2:4ff.(2ff.); Jer. 2:4-9; and possibly Isa. 41:21-24. We should also include Isa. 1:16-20, 
although the word rib does not appear. 

Isa. 3:13-15 begins with the statement that Yahweh rises (nissäb) to argue his case 
(rib); he stands (‘6méd) to judge (Spt) the peoples (‘ammim; LXX “his people”). There 
follows the indictment of the leaders of the people, who have despoiled and crushed the 
poor. Mic. 6:1-8 begins with a summons to rib, with the mountains and hills as wit- 
nesses. “Yahweh has a rib with his people” (v. 2). Hos. 2:4ff.(2ff.) begins with a call to 
the Israelites to bring charges against (rib) their mother, “for she is not my wife, and I 
am not her husband.” There follows a long indictment charging unfaithfulness. Jer. 2:4- 
9 begins with an accusatory question, “What wrong did your ancestors find in me?” 
and charges the people with turning their backs on their benefactor. Not until the end 
do we find the word rib: “Therefore I accuse you, and will accuse your children’s chil- 
dren.” In Isa. 41:21-24 the idols are challenged to set forth their case (gar*bii rib’kem) 
and demonstrate that they can foretell the future — which of course they are unable to 
do. Isa. 1:16-20 uses instead the summons “Come, let us take it to court (niwwäkhä]” 
(v. 18). The listeners are called on to cleanse themselves and do good; their sins can be 
forgiven, but if they refuse, the sword will devour them. 

That here the prophetic message is clothed in legal terminology is clear and unam- 
biguous. Opinions differ, however, concerning the origin and setting of this genre. 
Gunkel located its origin in litigation at the city gate, i.e., in the sphere of secular law, 
the language of which was later worked out in detail by Boecker.° Wiirthwein observed 
that certain psalms associate forensic language with the notion of God as judge and 
therefore sought the origin of the genre in the cult. Huffmon and Mendenhall, by con- 
trast, found its background in the covenant notion with its roots in Hittite vassal trea- 
ties. Citing documents dealing with broken treaties, Harvey found an association of 
these with the accusation of the prophetic lawsuit. Nielsen, again, looks for a cultic ori- 
gin, especially in the New Year’s Festival with renewal of the covenant, where God ap- 
pears as judge to destroy the forces of evil.’ Finally, Daniels believes that the prophetic 
lawsuit is not a distinct genre. 

The solution of the problem probably lies in a combination of these theories. A cultic 


6. H. Gunkel, SAT II/2?, Ixiii, Ixviii; Boecker. 
7. See also G. André, Determining the Destiny. CBOT 16 (1980), 237, 239, with an extended 
concept of rib. 
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In the scrolls we find the only instance of a hithpael form of the verb: members of the 
community are not to reprove (ykh hiphil) the wicked or take them to court (1QS 9:16). 
Ringgren 
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I. Philology: 1. Etymology; 2. OT; 3. LXX. II. Secular Usage: 1. Literal Usage; 2. Figurative 
Usage. Ill. Religious Usage. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Philology. 

1. Etymology. This Hebrew word group has its parallels in other Semitic languages: 
Akk. riäqu/räqu, “be empty”; riqu, “empty, unladen, idle”; rigussu (from the abstract 
noun rigütu, “emptiness”), “empty-handed”;! Arab. ryg, “empty”; räga, “pour forth”; 
Aram. and Syr. régd’, régdn, “empty, stupid,” aphel “empty out”; Middle Heb. poel, 
“empty out”; régdnii, “emptiness, vanity”; etc. 


2. OT. The Hebrew material is best associated with the root ryg, although the se- 
mantic similarity to rgg, “thin” (cf. Gen. 41:27, which conjoins raggöt and rögöt, both 
represented by the consonants rgwt), suggests the consonants rg as the original se- 
mantic vehicle.? The form rég can be explained as a contraction of *rayig;? the uni- 
formly defective spelling of the singular (in contrast to the plural, where we find both 
régim and the plene spelling régim) appears to associate the word with the Old 
Canaanite linguistic stratum.* In contrast to ml’, “be full,” no neutral verb stem (qal) 
developed from this qatil adjective, although we do find a causative hiphil meaning 
“empty out” as well as the nominalized inf. rig,> which expresses the notion of “for 


ryq. S. Ben-Barak, “régim apdh*zim,” EMigr VII, 367-68; B. Couroyer, “Note sur II Sam., 
I 22 et Is., LV, 10-11.” RB 88 (1981) 505-14; A. B. Ehrlich, Mikra ki-Pheschuto, II (1900; repr. 
Jerusalem, 1969), esp. 199; H. Kronasser, Handbuch der Semasiologie (71968), esp. 144-46; 
A. Oepke, “xevéc,” TDNT, M, 659-60; J. Pedersen, /LC, I-II, esp. 520; IIL-IV, esp. 34; E. Struck, 
Bedeutungslehre (71954), esp. 129-33; N. van Wijk, “Zur Etymologie einiger Wörter für “leer, ” 
Indo-germanische Forschungen 35 (1915), esp. 268. 
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nothing, in vain.” The form rögäm functions adverbially with the meaning “fruit- 
lessly, with empty hands.” The adverbial function of this form is confirmed by the 
word rigami, which occurs as a gloss in the Amarna Letters, as well as by the use of 
enclitic -m in Ugaritic.® 

Derivatives of the root ryg occur 61 times in the OT, but the possible confusion of r 
and d makes the text suspect in a few cases. In Gen. 14:14 the Sam. text reads wydg in- 
stead of wyrg, probably meaning “and he mustered (his trained men)” (an Aramaism). 
It has been suggested that the verb reflects Akk. digi, “levy (troops).” In Jer. 48:12 the 
LXX appears to have read ydyqw, “shatter,” instead of yryqw, “empty.” In 2 S. 22:43 
‘dgm contradicts ‘rygm in the parallel text Ps. 18:43(Eng. 42). The word twrg in Cant. 
1:3 is difficult to interpret.’ 


3. LXX. The concept “empty” is represented in Greek by the word kenös, which 
the LXX uses to translate the words derived from the root ryg; in Gen. 41:27, how- 
ever, the “empty” ears are described as leptös, “threshed out, hulled.” Since the 
Greek word has undergone a semantic development similar to that of the Hebrew 
word, the lexical equation could be maintained even where the Hebrew word is used 
figuratively, e.g., did kenés, eis kenön for larig, “in vain” (Lev. 26:16,20). In some 
cases, however, we find mätaios, “worthless, useless” (Isa. 29:8; Prov. 12:11), 
mataiötes (Ps. 4:3[2]), mataiös (Ps. 73:13), or the like. The repeated warnings 
against régim also use mdtaia (Prov. 12:11) and scholé, “idleness.”® Those de- 
scribed as régim are called kenoi (Jgs. 9:4; 11:3), but also loimoi, “pernicious” 
(2 Ch. 13:7). 


Il. Secular Usage. 

|. Literal Usage. As used originally, the members of the word family ryg denote the 
circumstance that a container shows no trace of its usual contents, thus proving to be 
“empty.” 

A cistern with no water is rég (Gen. 37:24). Jars containing nothing are régim (Jgs. 
7:16), as are vessels that are bought back from dried-up cisterns (Jer. 14:3). A pot set 
on the fire without food inside is rögä (Ezk. 24:11). “Empty” vessels are brought to be 
filled with oil (2 K. 4:3-6). An “emptied” vessel (lit. “vessel of emptiness”) is dis- 
carded (Jer. 51:34). The ears blighted by the east wind are rögöt, “yielding no grain” 
(Gen. 41:27). 

The forms of the causative hiphil similarly describe various ways of “emptying.” To 
inspect their contents, full sacks are “emptied” (Gen. 42:35); wine is “poured” from 
vessel to vessel to remove the dregs (Jer. 48:11); if this does not work, the vessels are 
“drained” (v. 12). 

The language of Cant. 1:3 is difficult. Whether it likens the lover or his name to 


6. Contra the view expressed by Brockelmann, VG, I, 474; BLe, $65y. 
7. See IL1 below. 
8. See IL2 below. 
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“emptied” (i.e., “decanted, purified”) anointing oil cannot be decided with certainty.? 
Keel suggests the perfume released by anointing oil when it is “poured out.”!® 

In a dream the prophet has a vision of two olive-tree branches that “empty” (i.e., 
“pour”) golden oil through two golden pipes into a lamp (Zec. 4:12). When the clouds 
have been filled with rain (the correct reading, following the accent marks), “they 
empty (it)” upon the earth (Eccl. 11:3). Yahweh opens the windows of heaven and 
“pours down” blessings (Mal. 3:10). The language here reflects the notion of “empty- 
ing” rain from the storage chambers of heaven. 

If we seek to interpret the MT of Gen. 14:14 instead of emending it,'' the military 
levy is described as “emptying” the trained men, i.e., “calling them up” from their 
homes. Medieval Jewish exegetes cite the idiom discussed in the next paragraphs, tak- 
ing it to mean “arm.” 

A common idiom speaks of “emptying” a sword after or against someone (hériq 
hereb ‘ah*ré/al) pursued in battle. This elliptical expression is easily completed: a war- 
rior empties (his sheath, draws) his sword. The enemy greedy for spoil (the Egyptians 
pursuing the Israelites) cries out: “I will draw [lit. ‘empty’] my sword” (Ex. 15:9). 
Yahweh will send terrible nations to attack the prince of Tyre; they “shall draw their 
swords against its beauty and splendor” (Ezk. 28:7). The terrible nation of Babylonia is 
summoned: “they shall ‘empty’ their swords against Egypt, and fill the land with the 
slain” (Ezk. 30:11; the bloodcurdling wordplay “empty’/*“fill” appears also in Ex. 
15:9). If Israel is disobedient, Yahweh threatens divine punishment: “I will unsheathe 
the sword against you” (Lev. 26:33). Passages in Ezekiel employ the same language 
and idea (Ezk. 5:2,12; 12:14). 

When Yahweh is the subject of the clause, no suffix is added to hereb: Yahweh draws 
a sword, not his sword — which probably means that the actual attack is mounted by en- 
emy nations, albeit at divine behest. We note this usage without attaching too great sig- 
nificance to it, for the notion that weapons of war can be associated with Yahweh by 
means of a pronominal suffix is clear from Ezk. 12:13: “my net... my snare.” 

The expression “draw the sword” can be generalized with reference to other weap- 
ons. The psalmist beseeches Yahweh: “Draw [lit. ‘empty’] the spear and javelin against 
my pursuers” (Ps. 35:3). Speaking of the implacable conqueror, the prophet asks: “Is 
he then to keep on emptying his net” (Hab. 1:17), in which he has trapped people like 
fish (vv. 14-15)? Here too the “emptying” has been interpreted as “drawing” or even 
“casting” the net;!? but it may refer instead to the emptying of a net full of fish. No- 
where else, however, is hérig used with herem, “net”; it is reasonable, therefore, to 
emend hermö, “his net,” to harbö, “his sword” (with 1QpHab 6:8). 


2. Figurative Usage. In Hebrew, as in other languages, the concept of “emptiness” 
can be transferred from the sensory realm to other areas, increasingly removed from 


9. H. Ringgren, Das Hohelied. ATD XV1V/2 (71981), 257. 
10. O. Keel, ZBK.AT 18 (1986), 52. 
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the domain of physical objects. The meaning “utter poverty” marks one end of the 
scale, “vanity, futility” the other. This semantic development probably begins with im- 
agery in which the perceptual aspect still dominates. 

The plundered city of Jerusalem is likened to an “empty vessel” cast aside by the 
king of Babylon after he has devoured its contents (Jer. 51:34). The “empty ears” in the 
pharaoh’s dream suggest the coming years of famine (Gen. 41:27). A hungry person 
who dreams of eating wakes up still hungry, with an empty nepes (Isa. 29:8); a mali- 
cious person refuses drink to the thirsty and leaves the hungry nepes empty (Isa. 32:6). 
Here the word nepes is ambiguous:!? it may refer to the physiological organ used in 
eating, “throat, gullet,” which is still literally “empty”; more likely, however, nepes 
here refers to a craving that has not been satisfied. 

Jacob accuses his father-in-law of wanting to send him away “empty,” 1.e., without 
the wages due him (Gen. 31:42). The children of Israel are to ask for precious jewelry 
and clothing, so that they do not have to depart from slavery “empty-handed” (Ex. 
3:21). Boaz fills six measures of barley for Ruth so that she does not have to return to 
her mother-in-law “empty-handed” (Ruth 3:17). Dtn law requires that a Hebrew slave 
being released at the end of seven years of servitude not be sent away “empty,” desti- 
tute, but be given generous provisions (Dt. 15:13-14). The man of violence behaves in 
stark contrast to this principle, holding on to all the land for himself: he sends widows 
away “empty” (Job 22:9). As the context shows, this verse refers to the expulsion from 
their land of those left defenseless (not just turning them away “empty-handed,”'* 
without alms). 

Nehemiah solemnly curses every hard-hearted creditor who refuse to comply with 
the remission of debts he has decreed: may God shake such a person from house and 
property like a garment shaken out: “Thus may they be, shaken out and rég” (Neh. 
5:13). Here “empty” means “totally impoverished.” 

The word also conveys this sense of impoverishment when the plural is used to de- 
scribe a band of mercenaries like those who followed Abimelech, “régim and reckless 
fellows” (Jgs. 9:4), with whose help he pursued a bloody path to the throne. A similar 
gang of régim, outcasts without any expectations, collected around Jephthah and went 
raiding with him (Jgs. 11:3). In these contexts, the word does not refer to temperament 
or attitude but denotes a social status (cf. 1 S. 22:2; 25:10).'5 These people are rebel- 
lious have-nots, comparable to the Aapiru, rallying around a leader.!® The Chronicler 
places a similar accusation against Jeroboam, the founder of the northern kingdom, in 
the mouth of the king of Judah: he plotted his insurrection with the aid of certain 
“régim and b‘né b‘liya‘al” (2 Ch. 13:7). In this later text the word may possibly convey 
a morally pejorative sense; but it is equally possible that this usage preserves the histor- 
ical memory that often rebellions against the royal house were carried out with the sup- 
port of social outcasts. 


13. > IX, 505-6. 

14. D. Steuernagel, HSAT, II*, 358; cf. NRSV. 
15. Contra GesB, 759: “feckless.” 

16. Ben-Barak. 
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Saul’s daughter Michal accuses David of having exposed himself while dancing, 
like one of the régim, one of the rabble (2 S. 6:20). In two variants, wisdom texts are 
aware that someone who tills the land will have plenty of bread, whereas someone who 
follows régim will reap poverty (Prov. 28:19), having no sense (12:11). Here too the 
word régim might be understood as referring to down-at-the-heels vagrants (“empty” 
people), whose company should be avoided;'’ but the opposite of productive farming 
would suggest instead “empty” things, namely idle pursuits or “empty,” wasted hours 
(Vg. otium; LXX mdtaia [12:11] or scholé [28:19]). 

Just as fullness is associated with pleasant notions of material prosperity and, more 
generally, joy and happiness, so emptiness denotes not only scarcity but also worry and 
psychological loss. Naomi complains that she went away “full,” with a husband and 
children, and is now returning to her homeland régdm, bereft of her loved ones (Ruth 
1:21). Like a vessel returning empty from the cistern (Jer. 14:3), anything that has to re- 
turn without achieving its purpose is “empty.” Here the word takes on the meaning “un- 
successful”: Saul’s sword never returns rögäm, without having slain the enemy (2 S. 
1:22): a successful warrior never returns empty-handed (or: none of his arrows returns 
without having found its mark) (Jer. 50:9). Here we still see traces of the original image 
of the arrow that drinks the blood of the slain and the sword that devours their flesh (Dt. 
32:42; Jer. 46:10). 

Finally, however, the word loses all contact with the image of perceptible emptiness 
and takes on the abstract sense of “in vain.” The brief rest at night that a person allows 
himself to recover from the troubles and anxieties of the day is lärig, it fails of its pur- 
pose: he wakes in terror from his nightmares (Sir. 40:6). The ostrich leaves its eggs in 
the sand to hatch, without any fear that its labor might be “in vain” (/*rig, Job 39:16). 
Peoples build towns “only to feed the flames,” and their labor is “for rig” (Hab. 2:13): 
all their work, devoured by sheets of flame, has been in vain. But those who can enjoy 
the fruit of their labor have not labored in vain.'® 

The observation that something has proved to be empty is often accompanied by the 
bitter sense that an appearance to the contrary was deliberately feigned in order to de- 
ceive. Hence rég comes to mean “deceptive, deceitful.” The persecuted psalmist ac- 
cuses his enemies of loving rig and seeking after “lies” (käzäb, Ps. 4:3[2]). Here rig is 
tantamount to “malicious slander.” Thus the word becomes a term of moral and reli- 
gious value judgment. 

In Ps. 7:5(4) and 25:3 rögäm occurs in texts that are difficult to interpret and may re- 
flect textual problems. In any case it means “for nothing, for no reason.” The former 
text represents an oath of innocence; the psalmist swears — according to the accentua- 
tion of the MT — that he never plundered anyone who was his enemy for no reason.!? 
Ps, 25:3 either speaks of those who are “wantonly” treacherous or (with textual emen- 
dation) says that the treacherous will go away “empty-handed.”?® 


17. Ibn Ezra on 28:19. 

18. See III below. 

19. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1988), 166, 171. 
20. Ibid., 317, 320. 
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I. Etymology and Meaning. II. Occurrences. III. Usage: 1. Qal; 2. Hiphil; 3. rekeb; 4. 
merkäbä; 5. merkäb; 6. rökeb, rakkäb. IV. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology and Meaning. The root rkb is found in all Semitic languages, always 
with the meaning “mount, ride.” This sense has a vertical connotation, whereas in 
Akkadian the verb rakäbu suggests instead horizontal movement with the aid of a vehi- 
cle. Akkadian also uses the verb in sexual contexts, where it means “cover” (of anı- 
mals) or “pollinate” (of plants); in omen texts, finally, it denotes that which “lies 
above.”! Ugaritic uses rkb in parallel with 7A, “climb (a tower, atop a wall)”: The root 
is also comparable to > IW? yäsab in the sense of “sit (on something)” (cf. Lev. 15:9- 
10 with v. 4; 2 S. 18:9; Jer. 17:25; 22:4; Zec. 1:8; 9:9). 

In the hiphil the verb refers clearly to a horizontal movement in the sense of “transport” 
in three passages (2 K. 9:28; 23:30; 1 Ch. 13:7). This meaning of the verb in the hiphil may 
have assimilated to that of other verbs with similar meaning;? note also the synonymy of 
nasa’ and räkab in Gen. 31:17; 42:26; Job 6:2; 30:22; 31:36. But 2 S. 6:3 makes the se- 
mantic difference clear: the ark is “loaded” (hirkib) onto the cart and then “transported” 
(näsä’). In the later parallel 1 Ch. 13:7, räkab has taken on the meaning of nasa’. 

Arad ostracon 1:5-9 reads: wm‘wd hqmh hr’Sn trkb 1 [?] gmh Ust Ihm Ihm. Sasson’s 
suggestion that trkb gmh means “grind grain” (cf. rekeb in the sense of “upper mill- 
stone” in, e.g., Dt. 24:6)* is not persuasive. The context requires that trkb have a mean- 
ing similar to “load, transport” (2 K. 9:28; 23:30; 1 Ch. 13:7).° 


räkab. D. R. Ap-Thomas, “All the King’s Horses,” in Proclamation and Presence. FS G. H. 
Davies (1970; repr. Macon, 1983), 135-51; W. B. Barrick, “Elisha and the Magic Bow,” VT 35 
(1985) 355-63; idem, “The Meaning and Usage of RKB in Biblical Hebrew,” JBL 101 (1982) 481- 
503; S. P. Brock, “NedeAnyepéta = rkb “rp,” VT 18 (1968) 395-97; K. J. Cathcart, “7rkb gmh in the 
Arad Ostracon and Biblical Hebrew rekeb “Upper Millstone,” VT 19 (1969) 121-23; R. Ficker, 
“23% rkb reiten, fahren,” THAT, Il, 777-81; R. de Langhe, “De betekenis van het Hebreewse 
Werkword RKB?” Handelingen van het Ville Vlaamse Filologencongres (1949), 89-96; M. A. 
Littauer and J. H. Crouwel, Wheeled Vehicles and Ridden Animals in the Ancient Near East. HO 
7.1.2/1 (1979); W. L. Moran, “Some Remarks on the Song of Moses,” Bibi 43 (1962) 317-27, esp. 
323-27; S. Mowinckel, “Drive and/or Ride in the OT,” VT 20 (1970) 239-42; A. Salonen, Die 
Landfahrzeuge des alten Mesopotamien (1951); idem, “Notes on the Stem r-k-b in Akkadian,” 
ArOr 17 (1949) 313-22; V. Sasson, “The Word trkb in the Arad Ostracon,” VT 30 (1980) 44-52; 
M. Weinfeld, “‘Rider of the Clouds’ and ‘Gatherer of the Clouds, ™ JANES 5 (1973) 421-26. 

— O10 sûs; > WD paras. 


|. Salonen. 

2. KTU, 1.14, II, 20-21; IV, 2-3; cf. 2 K. 10:15ff. 

3. Moran, 325. 

4. Similarly Cathcart, and W. F. Albright in ANET?, 569 n. 30. 

5. See Otzen; Y. Aharoni, Arad Inscriptions (Jerusalem, 1975), 13-14; A. Lemaire, /nscrip- 
tions hebräiques. LAPO 9-10 (1977), 1.158; D. Pardee, UF 10 (1978) 291, 295-96, 
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Only once (2 K. 13:16) is räkab found in conjunction with archery, meaning “han- 
dle (a bow)” in some way. This is frequent in Aramaic, where Cowley thinks in terms 
of horizontal movement (“Do not shoot your arrow at the righteous”),’ but the verb 
may as well refer to fitting an arrow to the bowstring, or aiming at the enemy.® These 
meanings do not really suit the context of 2 K. 13:16, which is better explained in terms 
of a two-man bow-stringing operation such as is documented in an Ashurbanipal 
relief.? 


II. Occurrences. The verb räkab occurs 57 times in the gal and 20 times in the 
hiphil. The noun rekeb, “war chariot.’ occurs 116 times, merkäbä, “(war) chariot,” 44 
times. The nouns merkäb, “chariot, saddle,” and rakkäb, “driver,” occur 3 times each. 
The nouns rikbä, “(act of) riding,” and rküb, “vehicle,” occur once each. 


lil. Usage. 

1. Qal. Riding usually occurs in narrative contexts with no particular theological 
significance. Several animals are named as mounts: camel (> YMA gämäl, Gen. 24:61; 
1 S. 30:17); (young male) donkey (‘ayir, Jgs. 10:4; 12:14; Zec. 9:9); she-donkey (ätön, 
Nu. 22:22,30 [Balaam]; Jgs. 5:10; 2 S. 19:27[Eng. 26] [Mephibosheth]; 2 K. 4:24 [the 
Shunammite woman]; > MAN h“mör, 1 S. 25:20,42 [Abigail]; 2 S. 16:2; 1 K. 13:13 [a 
prophet from Bethel]; Zec. 9:9); mule (pered, 2 S. 13:29 [David’s sons]; 18:9 [Absa- 
lom]); horse (> DO sûs, Gen. 49:17 [a rider falls from a horse]; Ex. 15:1,21 [horse and 
rider]; 2 K. 18:23 = Isa. 36:8 [Hezekiah will be given horses if he can find riders for 
them]; Isa. 30:16 [“we will ride upon swift steeds”); Jer. 6:23 [the foe from the north; 
similarly 50:42]; Hos. 14:4[3] [“we will not ride upon horses”]; Hag. 2:22 [horses and 
riders fall]; Zec. 1:8 [a man on a red horse]; 12:4 [panicked horses, maddened riders]; 
Job 39:18 [the ostrich laughs at horse and rider]; Est. 6:8 [Haman on the king’s horse]; 
8:10,14 [mounted couriers]). Only once (Neh. 2:12) do we find bthémda, emphasizing 
the inconspicuous circumstances. In three of the passages cited, a woman is the sub- 
ject: Gen. 24:61; 2 K. 4:24; 1 S. 25:20,42. To the texts that speak of riding horses we 
may add several that use the phrase rdkéb süs: 2 K. 9:18-19; Ps. 76:7(6); Jer. 51:21; 
Ezk. 23:6,12,23; 38:15; Am. 2:15; Zec. 10:5. 

In several instances rkb has the extended meaning “drive” (a chariot, usually a war 
chariot). In three Jeremiah texts sûs and rekeb are combined: 17:25; 22:4 (rekeb and 
süsim); 51:21 (horse and rider, chariot and charioteer). Hag. 2:22 speaks of merkäbä 
and sûs. In two passages it is unclear whether the verb means “ride” or “drive.” In 2 K. 
9:16 we read of Jehu’s departure: wayyirkab wayyélek; it is not clear whether he 
mounted his horse or his chariot. According to | K. 18:45, Ahab mounted (yirkab) his 
chariot and went (hlk) to Jezreel (LXX here reads wayyébk). Also unclear are the 
words addressed to the king in Ps. 45:5(4): r*kab ‘al-d*bar-“*met w“anwä-sedeq. The 


6. Cf. Ahigar 126,128,191: 7 thrkb htk Isdyq. 

7. AP, 224. 

8. For the former see EnEl, IV, 35-36; for the latter, G. R. Driver, JTS 25 (1924) 302. 
9. See Barrick, “Elisha.” 
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NRSV may well convey the correct meaning: “Ride on victoriously for the cause of 
truth and to defend the right.” 

The verb appears frequently in symbolic contexts. Solomon's riding on a mule (1 K. 
1:32-40) should not be interpreted simply as an expression of the traditional associa- 
tion of this animal with royalty (cf. Zec. 9:9, which alludes to the saying concerning 
Judah in Gen. 49:11).!° It was natural for David’s sons to ride on mules (2 S. 13:29; 
16:2; 18:9); these animals may even have been preferred by the Davidic dynasty (cf. 
Gen. 49:11; Zec. 9:9).!! What 1 K. 1 emphasizes is that Solomon rode upon the mount 
of his father (vv. 33,38). In this manner David proclaims his support for Solomon’s 
claim to the throne. 

Est. 6 describes a similar symbolic act. A person honored by the king is given royal 
robes and a crown and is allowed to mount the king’s horse and be acclaimed by her- 
alds (vv. 3,11); this scene is depicted in the murals of the synagogue at Dura 
Europos.!* Contrary to the conventional interpretation, the narrative does not suggest 
horizontal movement in the sense of “riding™;'> in the symbolism of the account, 
mounting to a seat upon the king’s horse is equivalent to putting on the garments that 
the king himself wears (v. 8). On the symbolic implications of investiture, see also 
Nu. 20:25-28; Isa. 22:20-25; Zec. 3:3ff. At Ugarit the ritual refusal of royal robes sig- 
nifies abdication. !4 

A similar investiture is recorded in the Joseph story: Pharaoh gives Joseph a ring, a 
diadem, and special garments. In addition, he allows Joseph to mount his second char- 
iot (Gen. 41:42-43). Presentation of such a chariot, chiefly to signal the new status of 
the recipient, was a common practice in Egypt.!> There is nothing in the text to suggest 
Joseph’s riding a ritual circuit. 

This “mounting” is thus an act of sovereignty comparable to the par. yäsab (cf. Jgs. 
5:10; 10:4; 12:14; 2 S. 16:2) in the sense of “sit (on the throne)” = “be king” (cf. Ex. 
11:5; Lam. 4:12).!© The metaphorical significance does not reside in the act of “sitting” 
but rather in sitting on a regal object sat upon so that the “sitting” turns into a royal en- 
thronement (cf. Jer. 17:25). 

Of theological interest are the texts where God is the subject of rdkab, always in a 
theophanic context. God rides upon the heavens (Dt. 33:26) or the heavens of the pri- 
mal age (qedem, Ps. 68:34[33]).'’ In Isa. 19:1 Yahweh rides upon the clouds ( ‘Gb; cf. 
Dt. 33:26: S*hagim). In Ps. 18:11(10) (par. 2 S. 22:11) he flies mounted on a > 3773 
k*riib. In Ps. 68:5(4) we find the divine epithet rékéb ba“räböt, which at first glance 


10. For Ugarit see KTU, 1.19, IL, 3-10; for Mesopotamia see E. Lipiński, VT 20 (1970) 51. 

11. P. D. Hanson, JBL 92 (1973) 43ff. 

12. C. du Mesnil du Buisson, Les peintures de la synagogue de Doura-Europos. Scripta 
Pontificii Instituti Biblici 83 (1939), 116-17 and pl. LII.1. 

13. So LXX and Josephus, Ant. 11.6.10. 

14. RS 17.159, 22-31 (PRU IV [1956], 126). 

15. Barrick, “Meaning,” 490 n. 56. 

16. N. K. Gottwald, Tribes of Yahweh (Maryknoll, 1979), 512-30. For Mari see J. R. Kupper, 
ARM 6 (1954), 108-9. 

17. For a more nuanced understanding of both passages see Barrick, “Meaning,” 496-98. 
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appears to mean “who rides through the deserts”;!® since, however, the expression rkb 
‘rpt, “cloud-rider,”'? is an epithet of Baal in the Ugaritic texts, most scholars now as- 
sume that here too Yahweh is called “cloud-rider.” The meaning “desert,” however, is 
not alien to the context, and so we may be dealing with a reinterpretation of the 
Canaanite epithet. 

Imitating Baal, who “mounts the clouds,”’?0 Yahweh is now “the one who has 
mounted, who is in the cloud.” If the clouds are to be understood as a vehicle in this 
verse, then the language is directly comparable to the expression yöseb hakk*rübim (cf. 
also vv. 34-35[33-34], where Yahweh is described as rökeb bis*mé-gedem2'). The con- 
ceptual parallel yéséb bassämayim appears in Ps. 2:4; 123:1. 

Depictions of the storm god riding on the clouds are well known.?? The Babylonian 
deity Adad is called räkib ümi, “rider upon the storm”? 

Hab. 3:3-15 describes Yahweh as a warrior standing in his war chariot (v. 8); before 
him go fear and terror (cf. Jer. 6:22-23). 


2. Hiphil. The hiphil forms usually mean “cause to mount” or “cause to ride.” Moses 
puts his wife and sons on a donkey (Ex. 4:20), David has Solomon placed on a mule 
(1 K. 1:33,38,44), Haman mounts Mordecai on a horse that the king has ridden (Est. 
6:9,11). Speaking metaphorically, Job says that God has made him ride the storm to de- 
stroy him (Job 30:22). It is often a mark of special honor to let someone ride in one’s 
own chariot: thus Pharaoh honors Joseph (Gen. 41:43) and Jehu honors Jehonadab 
(2 K. 10:16). David has the ark loaded on a cart (rkb hiphil, 2 S. 6:3; 1 Ch. 13:7). Ac- 
cording to Dt. 32:13, God mounts Israel upon the heights; the same expression appears 
in Isa. 58:14 as a promise. The fallen kings Ahaziah and Josiah are placed in chariots 
and brought to Jerusalem (2 K. 9:28; 23:30). In Hos. 10:11b Airkib means “harness,” a 
sense derived from the placing of a yoke or similar apparatus on the neck of a draught 
animal (cf. v. 1 laf). Ps. 66:12 describes the suffering of Israel in Egypt: “You have 
placed people over our heads (/*rd 5)” — in triumph or as a means of oppression? The 
text is not entirely clear.** 


3. rekeb. The noun rekeb usually refers collectively to war chariots or to a company 
of chariots. It often appears in combination with päräsim, “cavalry” (1 S. 13:5; IK. 
1:5; 9:19; 10:26), or säsim (2 K. 10:2; cf. 7:14), or with sûs and pärä$ together (Ex. 
14:9,23). Several passages emphasize that the Canaanites had iron chariots (Josh. 
17:16; Jgs. 1:19; cf. 4:3,7,13). We also read that the Philistines (1 S. 13:5), Egyptians 


18. J. Vlaardingerbroek, Psalm 68 (diss., Amsterdam, 1973), 15-19, 247. 

19. Or “Charioteer of the Clouds,” with N. Wyatt, UF 24 (1992) 420-22. 

20. P. J. van Zijl, Baal. AOAT 10 (1972), 33. 

21. Moran, 325. 

22. A. Vanel, L’iconographie du dieu de l’orage dans le Proche-Orient ancien. CahRB 3 
(1965); H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1989), 54. 

23. K. L. Tallgvist, Akkadische Götterepitheta. StOr 7 (1938), 175; See also Weinfeld, 422- 
25. 

24. See Barrick, “Meaning,” 500. 
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(Ex. 14:6-7), Arameans (2 S. 8:4), and Assyrians (2 K. 19:23 par. Isa. 37:24) employed 
chariots. Solomon’s garrison cities where he stationed chariots are mentioned in | K. 
9:19; 10:26. The same context speaks of commanders of the chariotry (sdré rekeb, 
9:22; cf. 22:32). Ezk. 23:24 uses the combination rekeb w“galgal, “chariots and 
wheels,” in describing the punishment of Oholibah. In 1 S. 8:12 we find the expression 
k*lé rekeb, “chariot equipment.” 

Ps. 68:18(17) speaks of the innumerable chariots in God’s passage from Sinai into 
the temple. Joseph, too, had a great number of chariots when he journeyed to Shechem 
to bury his father (Gen. 50:9); they are mentioned alongside päräsim, but the text says 
nothing about the nature and appearance of these chariots. Seeing chariots (rekeb), 
horsemen in pairs (semed päräsim), and trains (rekeb) of donkeys and camels, the pro- 
phetic lookout in Isa. 21:7 is to listen very diligently. Here rekeb has an extended 
meaning. 

The usual word for a single chariot is merkäbä; only rarely do we find rekeb. Ac- 
cording to 1 K. 22:35, Ahab died propped up in his chariot; later, when the chariot was 
washed, the dogs licked his blood. In each case the word used is rekeb. According to 
2 Ch. 35:24, the dead Josiah was taken from his war chariot (merkäbä) and laid in his 
“second chariot” (rekeb migneh). Elijah is taken up into heaven in a rekeb Zš (2 K. 
2:11). The passage is unclear, since, according to the text, the rekeb ‘Eš serves primarily 
to separate Elijah from Elisha, whereupon Elijah is lifted into the heavens in a whirl- 
wind (s‘ard |v. 11]; in v. 16 it is the rfiah yhwh). Therefore Elisha’s exclamation in 
v. 12, “Father, father! The chariots of Israel and its [their] drivers!” refers not to this 
chariot but to the hosts of heaven. At an early date, however, these words were reinter- 
preted as referring to Elijah: he is like an army to Israel. In 2 K. 13:14, then, the words 
(understood in this sense) are applied to Elisha. 

The plural of rekeb appears in Cant. 1:9, where the beloved is compared to “a 
mare among Pharaoh’s chariots,” an image suggesting the acme of physical perfec- 
tion. 

Finally, rekeb denotes the upper of a pair of millstones (Dt. 24:6; Jgs. 9:53; 2 S. 11:21). 


4. merkäbä. The noun merkäbä means “chariot” (cf. Akk. narkabtu, Ugar. mrkbr2®), 
usually a war chariot. Narrative texts mention the chariots of the Egyptians (Ex. 14:25; 
15:4; 1 K. 10:29 par. 2 Ch. 1:17 [chariots imported from Egypt]), Canaanites (Josh. 
11:6,9; Jgs. 4:15; 5:28), Cushites (2 Ch. 14:8), and Israelites (1 K. 12:18 par. 2 Ch. 
10:18; 1 K. 20:33; 22:35 par. 2 Ch. 35:24 [synonymous with rekeb]; 2 Ch. 9:25 [Solo- 
mon’s chariot cities]; 18:34 [the parallel in 1 K. 22:35 uses rekeb]; 35:24).°’ 

But merkäbä occurs also in prophetic texts. Isa. 2:7 criticizes the multitudes of 
horses and chariots in Israel as a sign of political presumption that goes hand in hand 
with idolatry. Mic. 5:9(10) threatens that Yahweh will destroy the horses and chariots 


25. See 111.4 below. 
26. Salonen, Landfahrzeuge; M. Civil, JAOS 88 (1968) 3-14. 
27. See IIL3 above. 
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in Israel (cf. also Hag. 2:22). Jer. 4:13 describes the attack of the enemy chariots, which 
are like a whirlwind, and horses, which are swifter than eagles. Isa. 66:15 uses the 
Same imagery to describe Yahweh’s chariot. Mic. 1:13 upbraids the inhabitants of 
Lachish for harnessing their steeds to their chariots, preparing (in vain) for battle. Nah. 
3:2 describes the rumbling wheels, galloping horses, and bounding chariots of an at- 
tack on Nineveh. In his eighth vision Zechariah sees four chariots with horses of differ- 
ent colors, symbolizing the four winds of heaven (Zec. 6:1-3). Finally, Hab. 3:8 speaks 
of Yahweh's victorious attack with horses and chariots. 

But chariots also appear in more peaceful contexts. Joseph is permitted to nde in 
Pharaoh's “second chariot’ (Gen. 41:43). According to Samuel, one of the prerogatives 
of a king is to have young men run before his chariot (1 S. 8:11). Absalom got himself 
a chariot and horses (2 S. 15:1). Shebna’s splendid chariots (mark*bét käböd) will be 
carried off to a distant land (Isa. 22:18). The chariots of Joseph (Gen. 46:29), Naaman 
(2 K. 5:21,26), and Jehonadab (2 K. 10:15) are probably ordinary vehicles, not war 
chariots. Ahaziah flees in a chariot (2 K. 9:27). According to 2 K. 23:11, Josiah burned 
“the chariots of the sun” (mark*bét haššemeš; LXX reads sg.) with fire. This expres- 
sion probably refers to a processional chariot for Shamash, since the context also men- 
tions “the horses dedicated to the sun.” In Mesopotamia Shamash has a chariot driver 
(rakib narkabti).+* 

Ps. 104:3 says that Yahweh makes the clouds his chariot (r‘küb). His coming on the 
wings of the wind (> NIS rüah) introduces the image of the cherubim supporting his 
throne and recalls the expression yöseb hakk“rubim (1 S. 4:4; 2 S. 6:2; 2 K. 19:15; Ps. 
80:2[1]; 90:1; etc.) and the chariot throne of the cherubim (1 Ch. 28:18; cf. Dnl. 7:9; 
Sir. 49:8).2? Cloud chariot and cherubim throne coalesced in this late theology, finally 
becoming fixtures of the cult. 


5. merkäb. The noun merkäb (Lev. 15:9; Cant. 3:10) is a generic term for an object 
on which someone can sit. 


6. rök&b, rakkäb. The noun rakkäb denotes a charioteer (1 K. 22:34; 2 K. 9:17-18; 
2 Ch. 18:33). Used as a noun, the ptep. rokéb denotes a “rider.” 

The parallelism rdk*bé “tdndt s*hdrét par. yOs*bé ‘al-middin in Jgs. 5:10 is difficult. 
Boling translates middin as “judgment seat,” but that interpretation does not fit the con- 
text.?! The parallelism suggests rather that the word means “saddle blanket” for a don- 
key (cf. Heb. and Ugar. md|d], “garment”). In this case v. 10 refers to the aristocracy, 
contrasted with those who “walk by the way.” 


28. Tallgvist, Görfterepitheta, 455: “chariot attendant”; cf. H. Gressmann, ZAW 42 (1924) 
323. 

29. On the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice in the Dead Sea Scrolls, see IV.2 below; on Ezk. 
1:10, see W. B. Barrick, CBQ 44 (1982) 543-50. 

30. See above. 

31. R. G. Boling, Judges. AB VI A (1975), 110. 
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IV. 1. LXX. The LXX usually uses epibainein to translate the qal of rkb; for the par- 
ticiple it often uses anabdtés or epibdtés. For the hiphil it uses anabibdzein, 
epibibäzein, or epikathizein. For rekeb we find härma or epimylion; for merkäbä, 
härma or (rarely) hippasia. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. Most of the occurrences of rkb in the Dead Sea Scrolls are in 
the War Scroll, in the sections that detail how the army is drawn up and how it achieves 
victory. After describing the formation of the cavalry (päräsim), the text speaks of 
1,400 chariots (rkb) for the men of the array of the lines (1QM 6:10-11). On them are 
to ride (rkb) men hardened in battle and trained in driving/riding (mlwmdy rkb, 6:13). 
When they have achieved victory, the charıotry/cavalry (rkb) are to pursue the enemy 
to destruction (9:6-7). The ansé rekeb are also mentioned in 8:4. The noun merkäbä 
appears only in 11:10, in the context of a reference to the destruction of Pharaoh's 
chariots. The laws governing war in the Temple Scroll use the expression rkb wsws 
(58:7) or sws wrkb (61:13) with the same meaning as in the Hebrew OT,*2 

In 4Q491 frs. 1-3, 3 rkb wipr(Sym) stand in parallel as “horses and riders.” The con- 
text of 4Q509 fr. 241, 1 is fragmentary and therefore unverifiable. 

The 10 occurrences of merkäbä in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice coupled with 
the peculiar nature of these Songs has led some scholars to associate them with the 
“merkäbä literature.” These texts, dating from the late Hasmonean to the Herodian pe- 
riod (ca. 60 B.c.£.—50 C.E.), mention the merkäbä once in the central Song for the Sev- 
enth Sabbath (4Q403 fr. 1, 2:15): the furnishings of the innermost portion of the sanc- 
tuary (the chariot of its dir, the cherubim, and the wheels [orders of angels?]) lead the 
singing of God’s praises. In the Song for the Eleventh Sabbath (4Q405 fr. 20, 2: frs. 21- 
22, 3-5), the merkäbä motif appears repeatedly: this text describes the ministrations of 
the consecrated priesthood in the holy of holies, with the merkäbä and the other fur- 
nishings again presented as singing God’s praise. In the Song of the Twelfth Sabbath, 
in line with a tendency toward decreasing mystical intensity, we find the merkäbä 
blessed by the angels (4Q405 fr. 20, 1; frs. 21-22, 8,11-12). These Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice stand traditio-historically intermediate between the account of Ezekiel’s 
vision of the chariot throne (Ezk. 1; 10) and Heikalot literature.» 

Barrick/Ringgren 


32. See III.3 above. 

33. C. Newsom, Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. HSS 27 (1985); G. G. Scholem, Jewish 
Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition (New York, 71965); 1. Gruenwald, 
Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism. Arbeiten zur Geschichte des antiken Judentums und des 
Urchristentums 14 (1980); and, finally, the publications of D. J. Halperin. 
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I. Mesopotamia. II. OT: 1. Occurrences and Constructions; 2. P; 3. Other Pentateuch Texts; 4. 
Chronicler’s History: 5. Daniel. III. LXX. 


I. Mesopotamia. A phrase in the Annals of Ashurbanipal (Prism A, [X.36) is usu- 
ally cited as a possible equivalent to r“kûš outside the OT: gamallé™® ru-ku-Si-Su-nu, 
“camels, their property.”' This Akkadian word ruküsu has often been called a West Se- 
mitic loanword.* This explanation is questionable, however, since the word is a hapax 
legomenon; there are no other West Semitic occurrences. Furthermore, this text would 
date from half a century before the OT occurrences that can be dated with any assur- 
ance. This supposed Akkadian parallel to r“kûš must therefore be viewed with skepti- 
cism. Possibly we must reject it altogether, if? we accept the reading gamallé™ ru-ku- 
pi!-Sü-nu, “camels, their mounts.” In this case we would be dealing not with the unique 
rukūšu but with the well-attested noun rukübu. 


Il. OT. 

l. Occurrences and Constructions. The noun rkü$ and the verb rākaš belong to the 
late phase of OT Hebrew, appearing at the earliest in texts of the exilic period. The first 
occurrences that can be dated with some assurance are found in P. In fact, the verb ap- 
pears only in P, occurring three times in a relative clause in figura etymologica with the 
noun rkäs (Gen. 12:5; 31:18; 46:6). Once it appears in association with a series of re- 
lated nouns, esp. ginyän (Gen. 36:6). The noun r‘kü$ appears in P (Gen. 12:5; 13:6; 
31:18; 36:7; 46:6), as well as in other Pentateuch passages, probably none of which an- 
tedates P (Gen. 14:11,12,16[twice].21; 15:14; Nu. 16:32; 35:3). It is common in the 
Chronicler’s History (1 Ch. 27:31; 28:1; 2 Ch. 20:25; 21:14,17; 31:3; 32:29; 35:7; Ezr. 
1:4,6; 8:21; 10:8). The latest occurrences are probably those in Dnl. 11:13,24,28. All 
the occurrences in the Chronicler’s History and Daniel, and almost all in P (except 
Gen. 31:18), are written plene; all the occurrences in Gen. 14 are written defectively. 

The noun rküs denotes “goods” or “possessions” in general. The context may make 
the nature of the possessions more specific. In the majority of cases, rkü$ appears to 
denote movable goods that can be packed up and taken away. Some passages (e.g., 
Gen. 12:5) indicate clearly that r“kûš does not include human property (slaves). Else- 
where r“kûš is obviously a comprehensive term for all of a person’s possessions (esp. 
those of a king), including real property. Our word is apparently a relatively indefinite 
expression, which could be used flexibly according to the requirements of different 
contexts. 


1. M. Streck, VAB 7/2 (1916), 74-75; cf. VAB 7/3, 571. 

2. For references see W. Muss-Arnolt, Assyrisch-englisch-deutsches Handwörterbuch 
(1905), 966: GesB, 761: HAL, Ill, 1236. 

3. With AHw, I, 994. 
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The verb rkš appears only in relative clauses modifying the noun r“kûš (or ginydn). 
The translation “gather” is at the very least an unfortunate rendering.* The construction 
refers to property that has been “acquired” or “procured” (cf. LXX ktästhai, 
peripoietsthai), with the nature of the acquisition remaining totally unspecified. 


2. P. The verb rks (found only in P) and the noun r*k#S are among the stylistic fea- 
tures of P, although their occurrences are limited to Genesis. They appear in stereo- 
typed contexts. One group of texts describes a situation of departure: Gen. 12:5; 
31:18aßb (where the first relative clause with rk can hardly belong to the original 
text); 36:6 (with ginyän and rks). Here it is clear that r“kûš is a portion of personal 
property acquired (rks) in the past and now taken on the journey. Each text specifies 
where the property was acquired and where the journey is to end (emending the text of 
36:6). 

A second group of texts (Gen. 13:6; 36:7) ascribes the separation of Abram from 
Lot and Esau from Jacob to the size of their r*ké@s, probably referring primarily to their 
livestock (cf. migneh in 36:7). 


3. Other Pentateuch Texts. We tind r*kés five times in Gen. 14. The verses in ques- 
tion are all structurally related. V. 11 records that Chedorlaomer and his royal allies 
took (/gh) the r*kas of Sodom and Gomorrah, i.e., the movable property and provisions 
of the cities’ inhabitants, and went their way. Using almost exactly the same words, 
v. 12 relates the same event to Lot and his goods. While v. 11 probably represents the 
conclusion of an earlier account of the war, in which Abram and Lot did not appear, 
v. 12, echoing the wording of v. 11, brings Lot on the scene so as to motivate Abram’s 
intervention, which is the subject of the account in vv. 13-17 and 21-24. According to 
v. 16, Abram, having routed the enemy, brings back the r*ka@s of the cities (although the 
rest of the narrative speaks only of Sodom) together with Lot’s r*ki#s; thus he has re- 
captured all the booty taken by the enemy. Going beyond what was said in vv. 11-12, 
v. 16 presupposes that the inhabitants of the cities (nasim, ‘am) were also carried off 
and recaptured by Abram. This element of the narrative is intended to lay the ground- 
work for the episode in vv. 21-24, where the king of Sodom asks only for the return of 
the captured people (nepes), relinquishing their property (r“kûš), an offer that Abram 
generously declines. 

In its present form, Gen. 14 is a late text. Even if — as is almost certain — the pas- 
sage incorporates earlier traditions, the present language and narrative framework date 
from the postexilic period. The formulaic use of rkü$ is meant to echo the usage of P, 
though it remains unique. 

In Gen. 15:13-14 God predicts to Abram the future sojourn of his offspring in Egypt 
and their oppression there, but also their departure with great possessions (r*kas gädöl, 
v. 14). This passage clearly alludes to the tradition that is also recorded in Ex. 3:21-22; 
11:2-3; 12:35-36. If vv. 14-15 are assigned to E, as most scholars have assumed until 


4. GesB, 761; KBL*, 893. 
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recently, then Gen. 15:14 would be the earliest occurrence of rkü$.> This analysis, 
however, has been called into question.® More likely vv. 13-14 are a secondary addi- 
tion, closer to P than to E;7 it is unlikely that this text antedates the P occurrences. 

Despite the difficulty of dating precisely the two remaining occurrences in the Pen- 
tateuch, the same verdict is probable. Nu. 16:32 records that the earth swallowed up the 
followers of Korah and their goods. Now v. 32b is clearly a secondary addition: it re- 
verts to Korah from the theme of the Dathan-Abiram tradition, which the narrative had 
been following. It probably dates from the redactional stage when the chapter was be- 
ing assembled from J and P texts. 

Nu. 35 deals with the establishment of cities for the Levites and cities of refuge. V. 3 
requires the pasturelands of the former to be available for the cattle, the rküs, and “all 
the animals” of the Levites. This passage beautifully illustrates the imprecise usage of 
the word rkü$. Here it can refer only to a subgroup of domestic animals; the three 
terms (b*hémé, r*kiis, kol-hayyä), however, do not denote clearly defined species of an- 
imals, but obviously are meant to comprehend the livestock in its totality. Nu. 35 is a 
late text, probably belonging “to the redactional unification of Pentateuchal narrative 
and deuteronomistic historical work.”® 


4. Chronicler’s History. The Chronicler’s History uses rkü$ in a variety of con- 
texts, almost all of which were formulated by the Chronicler rather than being taken 
from a source. The only exceptions are 1 Ch. 27:31 and 28:1, which mention the säre 
hdar*kas, stewards of the crown property. The former verse appears in the “great inter- 
polation” of the Chronicler’s History (23:2—27:34); the latter undoubtedly owes its or- 
igin to a redactional bracketing with 27:31b, which concludes the list of officials in 
vv. 15-31. This text is the first to speak of crown property; it must be using r‘kä$ in the 
most comprehensive sense, including fields and their produce, domestic plants and 
animals, and probably precious metals and jewelry in the treasury as well. Even if the 
list belongs to the preexilic period, it can hardly date from the reign of David, but 
most likely from the late period of the monarchy, possibly the time of Josiah.? But the 
concluding v. 31, which shifts the list to the Davidic era, can hardly antedate the exilic 
period. 

Other texts in the Chronicler’s History use rkü$ to refer to crown property: 2 Ch. 
21:14,17; 31:3; 32:29; 35:7. In 21:12-15 the Chronicler cites a supposed letter from 
Elijah to Jehoram, king of Judah, foretelling a disaster to be visited by Yahweh upon 
the latter’s sons and wives and all his possessions (v. 14). The fulfillment of the predic- 
tion is recounted in v. 17. In contrast to Jehoram, kings Hezekiah and Josiah are ac- 
corded high praise for reforming the cult and supporting its worship through contribu- 
tions from the their own possessions. In 2 Ch. 31:3 we read that Hezekiah provided 


But see the reservations of O. Procksch, Genesis. KAT P> (1924), 294, 297. 
See already M. Noth, UP, 38. 

J. Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs (Berlin, *1963), 21-22. 

M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), 253. 

K. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. K. Galling, Chronik. ATD XII (1954), 76. 
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l. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. Il. Usage. II. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. The root rkk has supposedly been identified in three Ugaritic texts. 
In one, however, the reading rkm is uncertain; in the second the correct reading is tkm, 
not rkm; and in the third the correct reading is not yrk ql bph, “soft was the lowing in 
his mouth,” but yrk ti b(tk), with the interpretation of yrk obscure.! Thus rkk has no 
clear parallel in Ugaritic. 

In Aramaic, rkk is widely distributed.- In Imperial Aramaic, rkyk, “soft,” appears in 
the maxim: “The speech/tongue of the king is soft when he rewards.”? Sarai’s beauty is 
described in the words: “and how delicate (m’r[k]) is the bloom of her face” (1QapGen 
20:4). In an epistle of Rabbi Gamaliel II decreeing a leap year, the word rkykyn serves 
to describe the natural realm, which is lagging far behind the calendar — especially the 
lambs, which are still too delicate.* There are also parallels in Jewish Aramaic, such as 
rikkük, “soft, easily chewed food.”> In Mandaic we find the verb rkk, “be delicate,” and 
the adj. rakik, “delicate.” Copt. /6k, “be delicate, soft, fresh,” is also related etymologi- 
cally.’ Arab. rakka means “be thin and fine.” There is a modern South Arabic parallel 
in Mehri ruk (= rukk), “be frightened, afraid.” The much-discussed word rhakd in Mt. 
5:22 (often derived from réga’) may also be associated with rkk. The term of abuse 
rhakd might refer to a malakos, “sissy,” and, as 1 Cor. 6:9 shows, a male prostitute.’ 


2. Occurrences. The verb rkk occurs 6 times in the gal, once each in the pual (Isa. 
1:6) and hiphil (Job 23:16). We also find only one occurrence each of the nouns rök, 
“delicacy” (Dt. 28:56), and mörek, “faintheartedness” (Lev. 26:36). The adj. rak occurs 
16 times in the OT. In total, then, there are 26 occurrences of the root rkk in its various 
derivatives, widely distributed in Genesis, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, 2 Samuel, 2 Kings, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Psalms, Jonah, Proverbs, and 1-2 Chronicles. The meaning 
runs from “be delicate, soft, pampered, weak” to “be fainthearted.” 


Il. Usage. A tender young twig or shoot from the topmost branches of a tree can be 
described as rak (Ezk. 17:22). To provide for guests, a host slaughters a calf that is ten- 


. See, respectively, KTU, 1.13, 29; 4.27, 1; 1.10, II, 27. 
. LexSyr, 730. 
. Ahigar 100, 105. 
. Beyer, 359-60. 
. WTM, s.v. 
. MdD, 420, 435. 
. W. Westendorf, Koptisches Handwörterbuch (Heidelberg, 1977), 76; but cf. W. Vycichl, 
Dictionnaire étymoiogique de la langue copte (Louvain, 1983), 96. 
8. W. W. Müller, Mélanges linguistiques offerts à Maxime Rodinson (Paris, 1985), 275. 
9. Y. Arbeitman, Maledicta 4 (1980), 80. 
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der and good, 1.e., free of blemish (Gen. 18:7). Children that are still young and frail 
need protection (Gen. 33:13; cf. Prov. 4:3). Twice Chronicles emphasizes that Solo- 
mon was still young and inexperienced (na’ar wäräk, 1 Ch. 22:5; 29:1). When Gen. 
29:17 describes Leah’s eyes as rakköt, the text is clearly pointing out a blemish in the 
matriarch’s beauty: “weak” (RSV; cf. NRSV “lovely”) eyes were considered highly 
unattractive (contrast Cant. 1:15; 4:1,9; 6:5; 7:5[Eng. 4]). 

In combination with /éb or lébdb,'° rkk usually characterizes the heart as weak, 
faint, fearful, anxious. For example, Job laments that God has made his heart faint, dis- 
couraged (hérak, Job 23:16). Warriors facing battle are exhorted not to lose courage 
(‘al-yérak l*babkem, “do not let your heart be fearful,” Dt. 20:3). In the context of a 
holy war, this formula is used in parallel with the 'al-tirä’ formula in Isa. 7:4 and Jer. 
51:46. Anyone who is afraid or disheartened is unfit for battle (Dt. 20:8). In Lev. 26:36 
Yahweh threatens to send faintness, fear (mörek) into the hearts of those who survive. 
The Chronicler attempts to exonerate Rehoboam by pointing out that he was still 
young and therefore irresolute (na‘ar w‘rak-lébab), so that he could not withstand Jero- 
boam (2 Ch. 13:7; cf. also 2 S. 3:39, where the MT has David describe himself as pow- 
erless, whereas the LXX may have read réa‘ instead of rak). It is not so much fear as 
obedience to Yahweh that 2 K. 22:19 par. 2 Ch. 34:27 has in mind when it says that 
Josiah’s heart was moved (rak) by the recitation of the newly discovered book of the 
law, so that he humbled himself (kn" niphal) before Yahweh. 

We also find rkk used in connection with the spoken word. For example, Job 
40:27(41:3) uses rakköt in parallel with tah“niinim in a rhetorical question: “Will it [the 
hippopotamus] make many supplications to you or speak soft words to you?” The 
words of the psalmist’s enemy in Ps. 55:22(21) are “softer than oil,” but are neverthe- 
less drawn swords. Prov. 15:1 teaches that a soft answer turns away wrath, and Prov. 
25:15 shows that a soft tongue (cf. Ahigar 105) can accomplish much. 

In the curses of Dt. 28:15-68, one particular detail toward the end (vv. 53-57) is de- 
scribed at length: hunger will force the besieged populace to eat their own children. 
The text singles out the most spoiled and pampered man (hd is härak b*ka w*he’änög) 
and woman, the woman so spoiled and pampered that she does not venture to set the 
sole of her foot on the ground, being accustomed to riding in a carriage or being carried 
on a palanquin. The loathsome behavior of the decadent upper class ıs totally subject to 
Yahweh's curse. 


III. 1. LXX. The LXX translates rak seven times with apalös, rök with apalötes (Dt. 
28:56), and räkak twice with apalynein (2 K. 22:19; Ps. 55:22[21]). We find malakös 
used twice for rak (Job LXX 40:27; Prov. 25:15) and malakynein once for the hiphil of 
räkak (Job 23:16). Twice the interpretive translation deilös is used for rak (Dt. 20:8; 
2 Ch. 13:7) and once deilia for mörek (Lev. 26:36). Twice the LXX does not translate 
the word (Ezk. 17:22; Jer. 51:46 [= LXX 28]); elsewhere it translates freely. 


10. > VII, 399-437. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Distribution. II. I. Meaning; 2. Syntagms; 3. Lexical Field. MI. 
Theological Usage: |. Psalms; 2. Wisdom Literature; 3. Prophets. IV. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls; 2. 
LXX. 


I. 1. Etymology. The root rmh is analogous to Akk. ramü III, “become relaxed, 
loosen”! (not etymologically connected with the homonym rami II, “throw”?), Arab. 


rmy VI, “become sluggish, slow”; Egyp. rmy, “flow”; Aram. and Syr. r*md’, “throw.” It 
is not clear in all cases whether we are dealing with a single root or several roots. 


2. Distribution. The OT underlines this uncertainty. Here rmh appears 4 times in the 
gal (Ex. 15:1,21; Jer. 4:29; Ps. 78:9) and 8 times in the piel. The qal is usually assigned 
to rmh I, “throw, shoot,” and the piel to rmh II, “deceive, betray.” Haupt erroneously 
considered the two roots to be originally identical. The following discussion ignores 
rmh 1. 

The nouns are derived from rmh Il: r@miyä (15 times), a garil form that may be inter- 
preted either as an adjective or as a verbal noun;> mirmä (40 times), a migtal form that 
functions as a verbal noun;® and tarmit (5 times). 


II. 1. Meaning. Many OT passages provide information about the connotations of 
the word group. The following are relevant to the sense of the verb in the piel. Accord- 
ing to Gen. 29:25, when Laban gives Jacob Leah instead of Rachel, Jacob asks: lämmä 
rimmitdant, “Why have you deceived me?” In Josh. 9:22 Joshua accuses the Gibeonites 
of deception (cf. ‘ormd, “cunning,” v. 4) by pretending to have come from a distant 
land. In 1 S. 19:17 Michal helps David escape through the window and lays the 
teraphim’ on the bed; when Saul discovers the situation, he asks why she has deceived 
him. Finally, Saul goes in disguise to the medium at Endor, who asks him, “Why are 
you trying to deceive me?” Mephibosheth confesses to having deceived David, but 
blames misinformation and slander (way‘raggél) on the part of his servant (2 S. 19:27- 
28[Eng. 26-27]). In each case the fact of deception is a given. 

The same is true of the use of mirmä. Gen. 27:35 says that Jacob came to Esau 


rmh. N. Ararat, “‘ormd and mirmä in the Narratives of the Book of Genesis,” BethM 26 
(1980/81) 137-47; M. A. Klopfenstein, Die Liige nach dem AT (Zurich, 1964). 


1. AHw, II, 953-54. 

2. AHw, Il, 952-53. 

3. HP, 233. 

4. P. Haupt, AJSL 20 (1903) 167. 
5. BLe, $61 ma-ra. 

6. BLe, §61 me, pc. 

7.— BWIN rrdpim. 
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rüah (Ps. 32:2). Thus we observe that the word can be understood as an adjective or 
verbal noun equivalent to the verb. Its association with inanimate phenomena may be 
considered an extension of the usage of the verb. 

In the case of mirmä, we observe the following. It appears as subject only in nomi- 
nal clauses. It can be the object of dibber (subj.: läsön, Jer. 9:7[8]; spätayim, Ps. 
34:14[13]), hägä (subj.: enemies, Ps. 38:13[12]), kwn hiphil (subj.: “dat hanép, Job 
15:35), ngd hiphil (subj.: ‘ēd §*qdrim, Prov. 12:17), šyt (subj.: söne', Prov. 26:24), ‘asd 
(subj.: the wicked king, Dnl. 11:23), and smd hiphil (subj.: läsön, Ps. 50:19). The verb 
häsab can have dibré mirmöt as an object, with 'öy‘bay/sön“ay as subject. The word 
appears in a variety of syntagms: md zn mirmä, “false balances” (Hos. 12:8[7]; Am. 
8:5; Prov. 11:1; 20:23), ‘abné mirmä, “dishonest weights” (Mic. 6:11), sipt@ mirmä, 
“deceitful lips” (Ps. 17:1), dibré mirmöt (35:20), 7§-mirma (43:1; 55:24[23]), !Sön 
mirmä (52:6[4]), pi mirmä (109:2). With mirmä one can come (bô', Gen. 27:35), an- 
swer (Gnd, Gen. 34:13), surround God (säbab, Hos. 12:1[11:12]); one can also dwell 
in mirmä (yäSab, Jer. 9:5[6]). The md 'z*né mirmä can be used to oppress (‘GSaq, Hos. 
12:8[7]); ‘abné mirmä are not tolerated (zäkä) by Yahweh (Mic. 6:11). We find the fol- 
lowing word pairs: hämäs ümirmä (Zeph. 1:9), 5 dämim ümirmä (Ps. 5:7[6]; 
[anse . . .) 55:24[23]), mirmöt wätök (10:7), tok ümirmä (55:12[11]), Gwen ümirmä 
(36:4[3]), TS-mirmä w“äwlä (43:1), hawwöt ümirmöt (38:13[12]). 


3. Lexical Field. The lexical field is rich in related terms (see above). By carefully 
distinguishing these terms and identifying their relationships, we can define their se- 
mantic valence more precisely. The verb/noun > “PW Sägar/seger can denote false 
witness, a false oath, idolatry and magic, the speech and activity of false prophets, ly- 
ing, perverted religious practices, deception in trade and commerce; it can also pro- 
nounce a negative verdict on human conduct in general.'!! This term is therefore seman- 
tically more inclusive than rmh. 

The verb käzab means “tell lies,” and the noun käzäb means “falsehood”; their 
meaning is clearly delimited.'* The verb kähas can mean “challenge, deny, conceal, 
keep secret, suppress.” It denotes “the distortion or dissimulation, denial or conceal- 
ment of a state of affairs when one actually knows better.”!> This word thus closely ap- 
proximates the word family of rmh; it is restricted, however, to verbal expression, 
whereas the rmh family can denote both verbal and physical behavior. 

The noun > RWW saw’ means “deceit, falsity, emptiness”; the meaning “harm 
brought about by magical spells” is accepted by Klopfenstein but is challenged by 
Sawyer.'* This term is closely related to the lexical field of rmh, but is not completely 
synonymous. The noun ‘ormd, “cunning,” can describe the same incident as rmh.'5 The 


11. M. A. Klopfenstein, THAT, II, 1010-19; idem, Lüge. 

12. Klopfenstein, THAT, 1, 817-23; idem, Lüge; R. Mosis, > VII, 104-21. 

13. Klopfenstein, THAT, 1, 826; cf. idem, Lüge; K. D. Schunck, — VII, 132-35. 

14. Proposed by S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, I (Oslo, 1921, 71961), 50-57; see 
Klopfenstein, Lüge, 315-20; J. F. A. Sawyer, THAT, II, 882-84. 

15. See II.1 above. 
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‘qab family denotes actions, usually malicious attacks. The expression hälak räkil re- 
fers to slander. The piel of rägal can describe the same incident as rmh.'© The hiphil of 
tll II means “deceive, mock, trifle with.” Finally, Grab/ereb/Greb denote lying in wait, 
cunning, ambush. We see, then, that this word family has its own distinctive character, 
while exhibiting a varied and complex relationship to a number of terms. 


III. Theological Usage. The three nouns appear in only three theological contexts. 


l. Psalms. In the Psalms the righteous psalmist does not have deceitful lips (sipte 
mirmä, Ps. 17:1) and does not swear deceitfully (!‘mirmä, 24:4). “Happy are those to 
whom Yahweh imputes no iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no r“miyä” (32:2). In 
34:14(13) we find the admonition: “Keep your tongue from evil, and your lips from 
speaking deceit.” Conversely, these terms can be used to describe the wicked: “No one 
who practices r“miyä shall remain in my house; no one who utters lies (Sgr) shall con- 
tinue in my presence” (101:7; synonymous parallelism). The psalmist prays to be de- 
livered from lying lips and a deceitful tongue (120:2) and asks Yahweh to destroy them 
(vv. 3-4; cf. also 35:20; 38:13[12]; 43:1). We find mirmä in several catalogs of vices: 
5:7(6); 10:7; 36:4(3); 50:19; 52:6(4); 55:12,24(11,23); 109:2 (also in Job 31:5). 

Finally, tarmit takes on an all-embracing ethical sense when it is used for straying 
from God’s törä (Ps. 119:118; the LXX reading tart, “their aim,” may be preferable 
here). 


2. Wisdom Literature. Usage of the root in wisdom literature is similar. According to 
Job 13:7, it is unthinkable to speak falsehood (‘aw/d) or deceit (r*miyd) in defense of 
God. Job will hold to this principle as long as he lives (27:4). 

The root plays a particular role in wisdom literature in the contrast between the righ- 
teous and the wicked (Prov. 12:5), the clever and the foolish (14:8). It is characteristic 
of the wicked to conceive “mischief” (‘ämäl), bring forth evil (Gwen), and raise up 
“deceit” (mirmä, Job 15:35). 


3. Prophets. The prophetic usage of these terms is also somewhat stereotyped, as in 
catalogs of vices: Mic. 6:12 (r*miva); Jer. 9:5(6) and Hos. 12:1(11:12) (mirmä). In Am. 
8:5 the prophet cites the questions of the tradesmen: “When will the new moon be over 
so that we may sell grain? And when will the sabbath be past so that we may offer 
wheat for sale? We will make the ephah small and the shekel great, and practice deceit 
with false balances (mö’znE mirmä)” Mic. 6:11 asks rhetorically: “Can I tolerate 
wicked scales and a bag of weights of mirmä?” The prophets may be drawing on a wis- 
dom tradition that false balances are an abomination to Yahweh (Prov. 11:1; cf. 20:23). 
Zeph. 1:9 castigates those who “fill their master’s house with violence and fraud.” Jer. 
23:26 likens the prophets who prophesy Seger to the prophets whose hearts are tarmit. 
In Jer. 14:14, in a similar context, Seger, qesem, “lil, and tarmit appear as synonyms. 


16. See II.1 above. 
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Jer. 8:5 equates apostasy and tarmit. The various terms tend to lose their distinctive 
meanings, being employed simply to characterize the wicked. Contrariwise, Isa. 53:9 
describes the servant of Yahweh: “He had done no hämäs, and there was no mirmä in 
his mouth.” In Zeph. 3:13 the same language describes the ethical character of the righ- 
teous remnant of Israel. 


IV. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls. The hithpael of the verb appears three times in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls; the occurrence in 1QH 17:7 may represent rmh I; the other two occurrences, in 
the Manual of Discipline (both in 1QS 7:6), mean “treat negligently” (another member 
or the property of the community). 

The nouns are more frequent (r*miyd, 17 times; mirmä, 6 times) and usually de- 
scribe the wicked (1QS 9:8; 1QH 2:16; 4:20; 14:14) and their machinations (1QS 
4:9,23; 1QH 2:34; 4:7,10,17; IQpHab 3:5 [mirmä: the Kittim]; 4QpNah 2:8). They are 
also found in the regulations of the community (1QS 7:5; 8:22) and in statements con- 
cerning human nature (1QH 1:27) and the truthfulness of God (1QH 4:21). 


2. LXX. The LXX treats the verb uniformly, but exhibits substantially greater flexı- 
bility in translating the two nouns. It uses enedreiein, “lie in ambush,’ to translate 
rmh II in Prov. 26:19; everywhere else it uses paralogizesthai, “miscalculate, deceive, 
outwit.” For rmiydad we find 7 instances of dölos, “deception”/dölios, “deceptive, cun- 
ning,” as well as once each of ddikos, “unjust”; aergös, “ineffectual”; amelös, “reck- 
less”; dnomos, “lawless”: enteinein, “stretch”; streblös, “cunning”; hyperéphania, “ar- 
rogance.” The translation of mirmä also varies extensively: 20 instances of dölos, 
“deception”; 9 of dölios, “cunning”; 3 each of doliötes, “deception,” and adikia, “injus- 
tice” /adikés, “unjust”; 2 of pseudos, “falsehood”; and once asébeia, “godlessness.” 
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I. 1. Ancient Near East. The pomegranate is the fruit of a shrub or small tree 
(Punica granatum) that can attain a height of some twelve feet; it has leathery lanceo- 
late leaves and produces clusters of scarlet flowers. The fruit, about the size of an ap- 
ple, has a tough red skin and contains a great number of seeds encapsulated by septa 
and covered with juicy red pulp.! Because of its sweet seeds and juice, the pomegran- 
ate was and is highly valued for the preparation of a refreshing beverage. Its skin was 
used to make a yellow dye and in tanning.” 

The plant probably originated in Iran or southern Mesopotamia; it was already in- 
troduced to Egypt by Thutmose III in the course of his military campaigns.’ From 
Elam and Sumer, the shrub spread west through Syria and Palestine to Cyprus (ca. 
2500 B.c.E.), Mycenae (ca. 1500-1200), Etruria, and Carthage.* 

The tree or its fruit is often depicted on monuments, ornaments, pendants, and the 
like, although the secondary literature does not always clearly distinguish pomegran- 
ates from apples, quinces, and poppy heads.° The pomegranate also appears frequently 
in the literary productions of the eastern Mediterranean, Mesopotamia, Iran, Urartu, 
Greece, and the Aegean.® Its symbolic significance has frequently been noted. In the 
ancient Near East as well as the Greco-Roman world, the pomegranate was a symbol of 
fertility or an aphrodisiac;’ it also symbolized life. Not every picture or mention of a 
pomegranate, however, should be considered symbolic.* The pomegranate is occasion- 
ally associated with so-called dying-and-rising deities.” 


2. Etymology. To all appearances the word rimmön is a primary noun that “mi- 
grated” from some unidentified language.!® In Sumerian the pomegranate is called 
@9)nu-ür-ma (from the Ur III period on), in Akkadian nurmä or lurmü; many varieties 
can be distinguished.!! The word appears in many Semitic languages: Aram. 
rimmönä ,'* Ugar. Irmn|m] (disputed: some interpret it as meaning “[wine] grape,” oth- 
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Hadad im nordwestsemitischen Raum,” in J. G. P. Best, ed., Interaction and Acculturation in the 
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ers as meaning “pomegranate”'?), Syr. rummänä,'* Mand. rumana,'> Arab. rummän,'® 
Eth. römän.!’ The word also appears in other languages.!® 


II. 1. Occurrences and Meaning. Denoting the pomegranate tree or fruit in the bo- 
tanical sense or used as a symbolic or decorative element, rimmön (sg. or pl.) occurs 32 
times in the OT: Ex. 28:33,34 (twice); 39:24; 39:25,26 (twice each); Nu. 13:23; 20:5; 
Dt. 8:8; 1 S. 14:2; 1 K. 7:8,20,42 (twice); 2 K. 25:17; Jer. 52:22,23 (twice each); Joel 
1:12; Hag. 2:19; Cant. 4:3,13; 6:7,11; 7:13(Eng. 12); 8:2; 2 Ch. 3:16; 4:13 (twice); Sir. 
45:9. The word appears also in several toponyms and anthroponyms and as the name of 
a deity.'? 


2. Toponyms and Anthroponyms. In toponyms we find the word rimmön, presum- 
ably denoting the fruit or the tree,” in the following: 

a. “én rimmön (Josh. 15:32 [cj.]; 19:7; Zec. 14:10 [cj.]; Neh. 11:29; 1 Ch. 4:32), 
modern Khirbet Umm er-Ramämin, some 12 mi. northeast of Beersheba;?! 

b. rimmönä (Josh. 19:13 for rimmön; 21:35 for dimnä; 1 Ch. 6:62[77] for 
rimméné*), modern Rummäne, 6 mi. northwest of Nazareth; 

c. rimmön peres (Nu. 33:19-20: “pomegranate by the pass/cleft”"2*), possibly not far 
from the Gulf of Aqaba, according to Noth probably modern Nagb el-Bdeye;” 

d. [sela* hälrimmön (Jgs. 20:45,47; 21:13), modern Rammün, about 5 mi. northeast 
of rämallä;?® 

e. gat-rimmön (Josh. 19:45; 21:24; 1 Ch. 6:54[69]), a site in the territory of Dan, in 
the vicinity of Tell el-Jerise, just under 5 mi. from Jaffa.?’ There is also another town of 
the same name in the territory of Manasseh (Josh. 21:25, if not a dittography from the 
preceding verse); modern Rummdné, northwest of Taanach.® 


13. For the former see UT, no. 1397; WUS, no. 1483. For the latter see J. Gray, The Legacy of 
Canaan. SVT 5 (71965), 102; CML, 159: CML*, 150. 

14. LexSyr, 735. 

15. T. Nöldeke, Manddische Grammatik (Halle, 1875), $105; MdD, 430. 
16. S. Fränkel, Die aramdischen Fremdwörter im Arabischen (Leiden, 1886), 142; cf. NBSS, 42. 

17. LexLingAeth, 276-77. 

18. K. Lokotsch, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der europäischen Wörter orientalischen 
Ursprungs (Heidelberg, 1927), no. 1729. 

19. See II.2, 3 below. 

20. W. Borée, Die alten Ortsnamen Palästinas (Hildesheim, ?1968), 60, 100; Y. Aharoni, The 
Land of the Bible (Eng. trans. Philadelphia, 71979), 110; Löw, 83ff., lists no fewer than sixteen! 

21. F.-M. Abel, Geographie de la Palestine, Il (Paris, 1938), 318; GTTOT, §317; HAL, II, 
819; cf. O. Borowski, BA 40 (1977) 99; 51 (1988) 25: Tel Halif. 

22. Borée, 40. 

23. Abel, 437; GTTOT, §329 n. 163. 

24. Borée, 90. 

25. ABLAK, 1, 70; cf. Abel, 214 (Nagb el-Biyär); GTTOT, $431. 

26. Abel, 437: GTTOT, $638. 

27. Abel, 327; GTTOT, %337, no. 21. 

28. Abel, 327; GTTOT, $337, no. 23. 
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In 2 S. 4:2,5,9, rimmön is the name of the father of the slayers of Ishbaal, It is not 
clear whether this name should be associated with the pomegranate (tree) or the deity.?? 
It is also possible to treat the name as the theophoric element of a hypocoristicon. 


3. Deities. The Damascus temple of the Aramaic deity Rimmon is mentioned in 2 K. 
5:18. This name appears as a theophoric element in Aramaic personal names (e.g., 
Tabrimmon, | K. 15:18) and outside the area of Aram.?! We are probably dealing with 
a (West Semitic?) deity Rämänw/Amurru adopted by the Arameans.** The name may 
have some connection with “thunder,” a suggestion supported by the association with 
Hadad in the name Hadad-rimmon (Zec. 12:11). It is still unclear, however, whether 
the name denotes a deity, a person, or a place, although the first possibility is most 
likely.’* The text speaks of (great) lamentation in the plain of Megiddo, probably a ref- 
erence to regular rituals mourning a fertility god of Canaanite origin, whose name was 
“Hadad” and whose epithet was “the thunderer.”*> 


4. Cultic Usage. As what may be the earliest pictorial representations of pomegranate 
trees show, the pomegranate played an important cultic role for many people.*° In ancient 
Israel, too, the pomegranate often appears as a symbolic ornament in the cult. The descrip- 
tion of the Solomonic temple and its furnishings speaks of hundreds of pomegranates in 
two rows around the latticework covering the capitals of the two bronze pillars Jachin and 
Boaz (1 K. 7:18,20,42; cf. also 2 K. 25:17; Jer. 52:22-23; 2 Ch. 3:16; 4:13).37 (Görg sug- 
gests, less probably, that rimmön here is an Egyptian loanword for “pillar’’5*) These pome- 
granates not only symbolized the characteristic produce of Canaan but were themselves 
Canaanite fertility symbols, which now played a role in the context of the cult of the Israel- 
ite temple,’ just as the pillars themselves can be thought of as stylized “trees of life.” 

The description of the priestly vestments also speaks of pomegranates of bluish and 
reddish purple and of crimson, alternating with apotropaic bells of gold, attached to the 


29. D. Sivan, Grammatical Analysis and Glossary of the Northwest Semitic Vocables in Akka- 
dian Texts of the 15th-13th Centuries B.C. from Canaan and Syria. AOAT 214 (1984), 264; con- 
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30. See II.3 below. 

31. Greenfield; Mulder, Goden, 81. 

32. K. L. Tallqvist, Akkadische Götter-Epitheta (Helsinki, 1938), 437; R. Frankena, Täkultu 
(Leiden, 1954), 78. 

33. E. Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das AT (Giessen, 71902), 442-51. 

34. See Hvidberg; H. Gese, in idem, M. Héfner, and K. Rudolph, Die Religionen Altsyriens, 
Altarabiens und der Mandäer. RM 10/2 (1970), 220-21. Cf. Mulder, Goden, 82-83; idem, 
“Hadad,” 71-72. 

35. For further discussion see Mulder, “Hadad.” 

36. Muthmann, | 3ff. 

37. E. Würthwein, Könige I. ATD XI/1 (1985), 76; Schroer, 60ff. 

38. M. Görg, BN 13 (1980) 20-21. 

39, Mulder, Koningen I. COT 261. 

40. O. Keel, The Symbolism of the Biblical World (Eng. trans. New York, 1978), 163-64; 
Muthmann, 22-23. 
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lower hem of the ephod robe of the high priest (Ex. 28:33-34; cf. also 39:24ff.; Sir. 
45:9), which Josephus interprets as symbolizing thunder and lightning.*! Here we have 
the same symbolism as on the capitals of the pillars. One may compare the pomegran- 
ates decorating a tripod found in the ruins of the house of the high priest at Ugarit.*+ 


5. Song of Songs. The pomegranate plays a prominent role in the metaphorical lan- 
guage of love used by the Song of Songs.* In the detailed description of the bride’s 
beauty, 4:3 and 6:7 compare the raggä of the beloved to a pelah härimmön, a slice from 
a pomegranate or — perhaps better — the vertical fissure of a pomegranate.** The 
word raggä is usually translated “temple,” although the sequence of parts of the body 
mentioned in the verse and the vehicle of the metaphor itself suggest rather “open 
mouth” or “soft gums.”*° As in an Egyptian love poem, the seeds of the pomegranate 
may be likened to the bride’s teeth.* 

In 6:11 the man describes his path to his beloved as a walk through a nut orchard, in 
which pomegranate trees bloom among the budding grapevines. This image probably 
suggests that here the love of the two finds fulfillment.*’ Elsewhere, too, pomegranates 
— along with all kinds of exotic plants and fruits — are mentioned in conjunction with 
the excellence and beauty of the bride (4:13) or as a symbol of love play (7:13[12]). The 
drinking of pomegranate juice along with spiced wine (8:2) is a metaphor for the act of 
love, as the context clearly shows. It is also possible that the Song of Songs chooses 
pomegranates “on account of their affinity with long-forgotten gods and goddesses.’* 


6. Other. Elsewhere in the OT, the pomegranate appears primarily as one of the seven 
varieties of fruit with which the land of Israel is blessed (Dt. 8:8; cf. also Nu. 13:23; 20:5; 
Hag. 2:19).4? When these dry up and wither, human joy turns to misery (Joel 1:12). 

In 1 S. 14:2 it is not quite clear whether we are dealing simply with a toponym, as 
Tg. suggests (Sippalé rimmön, “at the foot of Rimmon”; cf. Jgs. 20:45), an actual 
pomegranate tree — although it gives no shade? — under which Saul was sitting, or 
some quite specific tree. The third possibility depends on emending migrön to 
baggören or even better bammigran, “at the threshing floor.”>! In this case it is not im- 


41. Ant. 3.194; B.J. 5.231. 
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tion with rämas, the qal of bô’ also appears to take on the meaning “trample” (Isa. 
41:25; Nah. 3:14), if bô” should not be emended to bås in both texts.? 

Various contexts suggest semantic nuances. In the making of pottery (Isa. 41:25), 
bricks (Nah. 3:14), and wine (Isa. 63:3), rämas may be a technical term for the treading 
of clay (fit), mortar (hömer), or grapes in the winepress (pürä), in each case a process 
preliminary to the actual manufacture of the product. 

Animals are often the subject: hayyat hassädeh (2 K. 14:9 par. 2 Ch. 25:18), säsim 
(2 K. 9:33; therefore read: wayirm*sühä®), ‘aryéh/k‘pir (Mic. 5:7[8]), s‘pir hä'izzim 
(Dnl. 8:7; cf. v. 5). In these cases rämas usually describes the devastating effect of the 
animals’ hooves and claws. 

This image may then be transferred to human beings: hä’äm (2 K. 7:17,20; cf. Isa. 
1:12), Gyéb (Ps. 7:6[5]; cf. Isa. 16:4; Ezk. 34:18). The objects trampled are quite di- 
verse: thorns (Adah, 2 K. 14:9), pasture (mir’eh, Ezk. 34:18), the temple court (Adsér, 
Isa. 1:12), streets (häsöt, Ezk. 26:11), a crown (“tdrd, Isa. 28:3), human beings (2 K. 
7:17,20; 9:33; Isa. 26:6; Ps. 7:6[5]), and animals (Mic. 5:7[8]; Ps. 91:13; Dnl. 8:7). 

The destructive aspect appears also in the qal ptcp. rémés in Isa. 16:4, which paral- 
lels “oppressor” (read: hömes) and “destroyer” (read: Söded).’ 

The noun mirmäs takes its meaning “trampling, overtrodden land”® from the verb, 
and is itself highly verbal in nature. The verbal usage appears in the common construc- 
tion häyä [*mirmds (Isa. 5:5 par. häyä !bä’er; 7:25; 28:18; Mic. 7:10), in which mirmäs 
plays the role of the infinitive (cf. also Isa. 10:6 LXX, katapatein). We find mirmäs 
used as a simple noun only in Dnl. 8:13 (which has textual problems), in a list that 
probably concludes with säbä’ ümirmäs, “toil and trampling.” 


II. LXX. The LXX usually uses a form of patein to translate the verb: katapatein 
(9 times), sympatein (5 times), patein (twice). We also find syntribein (Dnl. 8:7) and 
the interpretive translations katathlein (Isa. 63:3) and diastellein (Mic. 5:7[8]). Except 
in Isa. 10:6, the noun mirmäs is represented by katapätema.\ 


IV. OT Usage. The meaning and lexical field of rms make it natural that the OT 
should use the root primarily in the prophetic literature in the context of judgment ora- 
cles. The root may appear in an accusation: the people are charged with trampling the 
courts of the temple (Isa. 1:12); the powerful carelessly foul the pasturage and water 
supply with their feet, leaving no food or drink for the weak members of the flock 
(sön), i.e., the people (Ezk. 34:18-19). Much more frequently, however, rämas and 
mirmäs describe the judgment itself: Yahweh will remove hedge and wall from the 
vineyard of Israel, so that it will be devoured (bä’er) and exposed to trampling 


5. BHS: HAL, 1, 115. 

6. BHS. 

7. Kaiser, ATD XVIII, 50. 

8. HAL, II, 637. 

9. O. Plöger, Das Buch Daniel. KAT XVII (1965), 122. 
10. See G. Bertram, “nartw,” TDNT. NV, 941-43. 
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(mirmās) (Isa. 5:5); Judah will be the spoil and plunder of Assyria, to be trodden like 
the mire of the streets (Isa. 10:6; cf. the similar language against the enemy of Jerusa- 
lem in Mic. 7:10); Nebuchadnezzar’s horses will trample (rämas) the streets of Tyre 
(Ezk. 26:11); “trampled underfoot will be the proud ‘crowns’ of the drunkards of 
Ephraim” (Isa. 28:3).'! In Isa. 28:18 the prophet announces that judgment will come as 
an “overwhelming torrent”: everything will be “beaten down” (mirmds) by it. 

Even in narratives texts, 3 of the 5 occurrences of rämas describe the fulfillment of a 
prophetic threat. Both the death of the king’s adjutant (hammelek hipgid), who is tram- 
pled in the gate by the people (2 K. 7:17,20), and the death of Jezebel, who is thrown 
from a window and trampled by the horses of Jehu (2 K. 9:33), are preceded by proph- 
ecies of judgment. Even the texts where rämas suggests a kind of necessary labor con- 
tain threatening overtones: as a potter treads clay, so has Cyrus trampled down the rul- 
ers of Babylon (Isa. 41:25); in Isa. 63:3 (the only text where Yahweh is the subject), it 
is Yahweh himself in his wrath and anger who tramples the nations in a winepress. In 
an oracle of judgment the prophet ironically calls on the capital of Assyria to 
strengthen its fortifications, among other things by trampling the clay and treading the 
mortar (Nah. 3:14). 

Only rarely does rämas appear in the context of oracles of salvation. According to 
Isa. 16:4, salvation begins when the “marauder” (rdmés) has vanished from the land 
(min hd@ Gres); according to 26:6, salvation is at hand when those who dominate the 
world (“the inhabitants of the height”) are cast down into the dust by Yahweh (v. 5) and 
are trampled by the feet of the poor (dni) and needy (dallim). Isa. 7:25 promises (prob- 
ably in contrast to 5:5!) that the hills will once again be passable pasturage (mislah) 
for cattle and sheep — leading naturally to their being trampled. 

Mic. 5:7(8) likens the “remnant of Jacob” among the nations to an invulnerable lion, 
which drags (rämas) any other animal to the ground and tears it to pieces (tärap). We 
also find rämas used to describe a battle in Daniel’s second vision of the ram and the 
goat (Dnl. 8:7; cf. the similar description of the horn in v. 10). 

Ps. 91:13 promises the “faithful” that they will “stride over lions and adders,”!> 
while in Ps. 7 the psalmist prays that, if he has done any wrong, the enemy may pursue 
him and trample his life to the ground (w*yirmös ld Gres, v. 6[5]). In 2 K. 14:9 par. 
2 Ch. 25:18, a parable uses rdmas to describe wild animals trampling down an arrogant 
thornbush. 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea Scrolls use the gal (1QH 6:32) and niphal 
(4QpNah 1:3; 4Q381 fr. 46, 8) of the verb and the noun mirmds (1QH 8:8) in the same 
sense as the OT. In 1QM 9:11 /*hamés should be read instead of /*raméds, 

Waschke 


Il. Kaiser, ATD XVIII, 189. 

12. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1-12 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1991), 326. 

13. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1989), 220. See also P. Hugger, 
Jahwe meine Zuflucht (Münster, 1971), 248ff. 
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WAN ramas; WY) remes 





I. 1. Etymology; Meaning; Usage: 2. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. II. 1. Creation and Deluge; 
2. Laws. 


I. 1. Etymology; Meaning; Usage. Whether Heb. rämas is related to Akk. namäsu, 
“move, set out,” nammastu, “that which moves, fauna,”! is uncertain. The interpreta- 
tion of Ugar. rm as “crawl, swarm” is disputed.? Outside the Bible, the root appears in 
Jewish Aram. remes/remeś, “creeping things.™ 

The similar Semitic root rms/š, found, e.g., in Arab. ramasa, “pick up with one’s fin- 
ger tips,”4 Ethiopic “touch,” and Syr. r*misd, “soft, gentle,” may be different in origin. 

The verb rämas occurs 17 times in the OT, its derivative remes occurs 16 times. The 
verb describes the locomotion of various creatures that “creep” or “crawl” over the 
ground, either scuttling on very short legs or wriggling like a snake. Since many of these 
creatures are amphibians, the OT also finds such animals in the water (Lev. 11:46; in Gen. 
1:21, the ptcp. rdmés parallels “fish of the sea”; cf. also Ps. 69:35[Eng. 34]; 104:25). The 
verb is often followed by the prep. ‘a/ (Gen. 1:26,28,30; 7:8,14,21; 8:17,19; Lev. 11:44; 
Ezk. 38:20), less frequently b* (Dt. 4:18) or the accusative (Gen. 9:2; Lev. 20:25). 

Closest in meaning to rämas is > YW Saras, “creep, swarm,” with its derived noun 
$eres, “swarm.” Both rämas and Sdras refer primarily to movement. In the list of 
swarming creatures classified as unclean (famé’) by Lev. 11:24-40, there is an overlap 
between those categorized as Seres and those categorized as remes (cf. vv. 44,46). 

The list of species that Lev. 11:29-30 included in the general category remes shows 
that, although the group that we would today call reptiles constitutes a significant por- 
tion, rämas and remes are not limited to these. A significant number of insects are 


ramas. M. P. Caroll, “One More Time: Leviticus Revisited,” Archives européennes de 
sociologie 19 (1978) 339-46 = B. Lang, ed., Anthropological Approaches to the OT. Issues in Re- 
ligion and Theology (Philadelphia, 1985), 117-26; M. Douglas, /mplicit Meanings (London, 
1975); idem, Purity and Danger (New York, 1966); J. Hempel, “Gott, Mensch und Tier im AT 
mit besonderer Berücksichtigung von Gen 1-3,” Zeitschrift für Systematische Theologie 9 
(1931) 211-49 = Apoxysmata. BZAW 81 (1961), esp. 198-229; M.-L. Henry. Das Tier im 
religiösen Bewusstsein des alttestamentlichen Menschen. SgV 220/221 (1958); S. Herrmann, 
“Die Naturlehre des Schépfungsberichtes,” TLZ 86 (1961) 412-24 = Gesammelte Studien zur 
Geschichte und Theologie. ThB 75 (1986), 32-46; W. H. Schmidt, Die Schöpfungsgeschichte der 
Priesterschrift. WMANT 17 (71967). 


1. AHw, II, 728; cf. HAL, III, 1245. 

2. KTU, 1.2 V, 3. Cf. J. C. de Moor and K. Spronk., A Cuneiform Anthology of Religious Texts 
from Ugarit (Leiden, 1987), 169. 

3. WTM, IV, 455. Jastrow, 1483. 

4. Wehr, 360. 

5. LexLingAeth, 276. 


6. LexSyr, 735. 
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tle, birds, and remes.” Hos. 2:20(18), however, has only three classes of creatures that 
participate in Yahweh's eschatological covenant with the animal kingdom. Hab. 1:14 
mentions remes in parallel with fish, which live in the sea and have no ruler. The proph- 
ecy of a divine judgment on “all the creeping things that creep upon the ground” (Ezk. 
38:20) serves to demonstrate the cosmic extent of Yahweh’s judgment upon Gog.'® In a 
similar vein Ps. 104:25 speaks of the “creeping things innumerable in the sea” to illus- 
trate the cosmic extent of Yahweh's providential care. In the same psalm v. 20 uses the 
verb rämas to describe the nocturnal prowling of wild animals. The reference to 
Yahweh's care for such lowly beasts, even those that are hostile to human beings, sug- 
gests that Hebrew thought adhered to a hierarchy of creation that relegated fish and 
reme§ to the very bottom. 

We do not find a more precise categorization of the various kinds of creatures, al- 
though Hebrew thought does reflect a certain distinction between “higher” and “lower” 
species. In this hierarchy the “creeping” animals occupy the lowest position. Their po- 
sition may be explained in part as a consequence of their living in unpleasant and often 
unhealthy environments. The Levitical legislation of Lev. 11:29-47 assigns the crea- 
tures classified as remes to the broader category of “swarming” creatures. Once again, 
the classification is based on mode of locomotion and the environment in which the 
creature moves. Measured by this criterion, amphibians appear anomalous. 


2. Laws. Dt. 4:18 explicitly prohibits making any kind of image or statue of remes. 
This prohibition appears to influence Ezk. 8:10, which speaks of images (tabnit) of 
“creeping things” and other “loathsome animals” (b*hémda Seges) on the interior walls 
of the Jerusalem temple. Here the LXX offers a shorter text,'! speaking simply of im- 
ages (wall carvings?) of unclean animals. The MT has been expanded to reflect Dt. 
4:17-18 in order to underline the condemnation of image making, which is a funda- 
mental element of idolatry. The original function of such iconography is obscure, so 
that it is impossible to determine whether the creatures referred to by the prophet are 
real or mythological. 

The ordinances stipulating what kinds of creatures are to be classified as unclean 
(Lev. 11:24-47) call a large proportion of them $eres and unclean (v. 41). This category 
includes many species that “creep” upon the earth (v. 44) or in the water (v. 46). It ap- 
pears fundamentally correct to include in the category remes all animals that modern 
zoology calls reptiles, even though the biblical category was clearly broader and less 
precise. The list in vv. 29-30 is pertinent: six of the eight species are reptiles. Since the 
mode of locomotion (“swarm, creep”) is a critical feature for determining the various 
classes of animals that are unclean, it is possible to ask whether this factor is not itself a 
significant aspect of what makes an animal “unclean” (räme’).!? 

Clements 


10. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 313. 
11. G. A. Cooke, Ezekiel. ICC (1985), 94-95, 102. 
12. See Douglas; Caroll. 
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139 ranan; API rinnâ; AY r'nānâ; DYN r'nānîm 





I. Etymology. II. Occurrences. III. Rejoicing: 1. Yahweh’s Help and Deliverance; 2. Yahweh 
as King; 3. Yahweh as Creator; 4. Justice and Judgment; 5. Cult; 6. Miscellaneous; 7. Individual 
Rejoicing; 8. Subjects. IV. Lamentation. V. Sirach and Dead Sea Scrolls. VI. LXX. 


I. Etymology. Outside Hebrew, the root rnn appears frequently in Egyptian as the 
verb rnn and the noun rnnw.t,' as well as in Ugaritic,? always in the positive sense of 
rejoicing. There may also be a relationship with Akk. ernettu(m).> The root appears 
also in Palmyrene,* Jewish Aramaic, and Christian Palestinian Aramaic.? 


II. Occurrences. The original usage of the root rnn is still reflected in Prov. 1:20 
and 8:3, which describe Wisdom as “raising her voice” or “crying out,” without speci- 
fying any particular content.® Job 39:23 may also belong here, if the hapax legomenon 
tirneh is emended to tdrdnnd.’ By associating qô! and rinnä, Ps. 47:2(Eng. 1) likewise 
emphasizes that the use of rnn presupposes a loud outburst. Criisemann postulates that 
rnn, like gil and psh, “whatever their origin, do not refer to articulated speech or 
song.” This statement cannot be maintained in its full generality, however; in Ps. 
47:2(1), as in all other texts, there appears at least a discursive statement involving ei- 
ther the semantic field of joy? or that of (lamenting) petition. Only Job 39:13, where 
r‘ndnim may mean “female ostriches,”!® stands totally outside this semantic spectrum. 

The use of rnn in connection with joyous outbursts, where it can be understood in 
the sense of “rejoice, exult,” is concentrated in the Psalms (34 times) and the book of 
Isaiah (20 times, including 9 in Deutero-Isaiah). This usage appears also in Leviticus, 
Deuteronomy, 1-2 Chronicles, Job (4 times), Proverbs (twice), Jeremiah (3 times), 
Zephaniah (twice), and Zechariah. 


ränan. F. Criisemann, Studien zur Formgeschichte von Hymnus und Danklied in Israel. 
WMANT 32 (1969), esp. 32-82; R. Ficker, “119 rnn jubeln,” THAT, Il, 781-86; J. Jeremias, Das 
Königtum Gottes in den Psalmen. FRLANT 141 (1987); R. Lauha, Psychophysischer 
Sprachgebrauch im AT. AnAcScFen 35 (1983); H. P. Müller, “Die sog. Straussenperikope in den 
Gottesreden des Hiobbuches,” ZAW 100 (1988) 90-105; N. E. Wagner, “137 in the Psalter,” VT 
10 (1960) 435-41. 
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Use of the root in the context of lamentation is also concentrated in the Psalms (Ps. 
17:1; 61:2[1]; 88:3[2]; 106:44; 119:169; 142:7[6]); it appears also in I K. 8:28 par. 
2 Ch. 6:19; 1 K. 22:36; Jer. 7:16; 11:14; 14:12. 


III. Rejoicing. When we turn to the texts that use rnn in a positive sense, we note 
that the motive for the expression of joy is religion — even in Job 29:13, where Job de- 
clares that he caused the widow’s heart to sing for song. As a consequence, almost uni- 
versally it ıs Yahweh to whom the resounding expressions of joy are dırected. Now ıf 
we inquire into the reasons for this rejoicing, a highly diversified picture emerges. Sel- 
dom do we find a single cause; usually several motivations intersect. It is often not just 
specific reasons but a complex of experiences extending over a lengthy period that pro- 
vide the context motivating the use of rnn. If we attempt nevertheless to categorize the 
usage, something like the following schema emerges: 


l. Yahweh’s Help and Deliverance. Foremost is the people’s experience of 
Yahweh's acts of salvation and deliverance. Most texts refer to such acts in the immedi- 
ate or distant past, but often expectation of imminent demonstrations of God's salva- 
tion is the reason for rejoicing. 

a. The texts in the Psalms in particular speak of Yahweh’s past deeds on behalf of 
his people (Ps. 47:2[1]; 81:2[1]; 98:4; 105:43; 107:22; 145:7; 149:5; see also Isa. 
12:6); of these, Ps. 47:2(1), 81:2(1), 98:4, and 107:22 (and Isa. 12:6) summon the peo- 
ple to rejoice, while the other texts describe the act of rejoicing (cf. Isa. 14:7 [probably 
postexilic!!], where the whole world rejoices over the fall of the king of Babylon). 

It is noteworthy that hardly any specific events are mentioned; instead, we find sum- 
mary formulas. In most texts we are reminded of Yahweh’s acts in history, which Ps. 8] 
associates with the law. Apart from Isa. 14:7, Ps. 107:22 comes closest to suggesting a 
concrete act of deliverance in the immediate past, for it appears to call on those who 
have recovered from sickness to rejoice (cf. vv. 17-18). The larger context shows, how- 
ever, that the text is speaking of Yahweh’s action on behalf of his people, transcending 
the experience of individuals. One gets the impression that the formulation of the text is 
deliberately left open, that concrete details are deliberately avoided, in order that as 
many as possible may join in jubilant praise of Yahweh for what he has already done. 

b. The texts in the book of Isaiah (except for 14:7) are oriented more toward the fu- 
ture. They are also much more specific regarding the nature of what is expected, since 
it emerges in each case from the concrete situation. According to 35:2,6, the desert and 
even — as a hyperbolic symbol of God’s extraordinary act of salvation — the speech- 
less will rejoice, because all creation will take on new splendor in the light of the peo- 
ple’s return. The returnees themselves will also break forth in song, bringing with them 
everlasting joy (35:10; 51:11). 

Deutero-Isaiah envisions proleptically the people’s expected deliverance and return 
when he calls for rejoicing (44:23; 48:20; 49:13; 52:9; probably also 54:1, although 


11. O. Kaiser, Das Buch Jesaja. ATD XVII (1981), 29. 
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many scholars delete rinnä for metrical reasons'*) and when the mountains burst into 
song before the returnees (55:12). Both 49:13 and 52:9 also link the awaited deliver- 
ance with comfort given by Yahweh as motivation for a call to rejoice. Besides the 
praise uttered by all creation, 42:10ff. calls on the desert and those who dwell among 
the crags to rejoice because Yahweh is about to go forth as a warrior (implicitly, to de- 
liver his people). This passage recalls Dt. 32:43, although Yahweh himself is not the 
object of rnn in the latter passage: the nations are called upon to break forth in rejoic- 
ing on behalf of Yahweh’s people, albeit because of what Yahweh has done.!? We find 
rnn in a hymnic context in Isa. 44:23, in a summons to creation to break forth in rejoic- 
ing at the coming deliverance of Jacob. This frequent inclusion of the whole universe in 
the rejoicing over the return of the people shows that Yahweh's actions on behalf of Is- 
rael have significance for the whole world, not just for Israel. 

In Isa. 61:7 we should probably follow Marti and Westermann in reading därög in- 
stead of yarönnü, since this emendation makes better sense of v. 7a.'* Finally, in Isa. 
65:14 Yahweh promises that his servants will rejoice on account of the gladness he will 
bring to them, while those who forsake him will have reason to despair. 

Jer. 31:7 and 12 also envision the imminent return from the Diaspora, along with the 
people’s enjoyment of the gifts of creation in their own land (even should we accept 
Duhm’s proposal to treat w*rinn‘nfi as a preferred variant to w‘ndh*rii!>). The form 
hösa* in v. 7 (to be read hösia"'®) probably envisions an event anticipated in the future 
rather than belonging to the past.!’ Finally, the return of the exiles is also anticipated by 
the rejoicing of the heavens and the earth over the imminent destruction of Babylon 
(Jer. 51:48; cf. v. 45). 

The tenses in Ps. 126 have been the subject of much discussion, but the use of rnn in 
vv. 5 and 6 (cf. also v. 2) of this psalm (which also has affinities to Deutero-Isaiah) 
should clearly be subsumed under the aspect of anticipation of a salvific future. Confi- 
dent of this anticipated salvation, the psalmist can already rejoice proleptically. 

Also future-oriented, but more rooted in the domain of private (albeit collective) cir- 
cumstances, is Ps. 90:14, with its prayer for lifelong rejoicing in God's steadfast love. 
It remains an open question whether the w* that links v. 14b to the prayer for Yahweh's 
help in v. 14a introduces a final clause (“in order that”) or a promise made to Yahweh 
in order to gain his aid. The parallel to v. 12 suggests the first interpretation. 


2. Yahweh as King. Closely associated with the experience of Yahweh’s intervention 
in history is the observation that Yahweh’s kingship, embodying his power and his 


12. Following B. Duhm, Jesaja. HKAT IIV/I (1968), 407; K. Marti, Das Buch Jesaja. KHC X 
(1900), 353. 

13. P. Buis and J. Leclerq, Le Deutéronome (Paris, 1963), 201, therefore propose to construe 
‘ammo in apposition to göyim. 

14. Marti, KHC X, 387; C. Westermann, /saiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 368 n. d. 

15. B. Duhm, Das Buch Jeremia. KHC XI (1901), 247. 

16. See BHS. 
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presence, is itself grounds for rejoicing — once more especially in the Psalms (Ps. 
47:2[1]; 98:4) and the book of Isaiah (Isa. 12:6; 24:14; 35:2; 52:7[8]), but also in 1 Ch. 
16:33; Zeph. 3:14,17; and Zech. 2:14(10). “Praise is due God both as ‘our king’ (Ps. 
47:7[6]) or ‘my king’ (Ps. 68:25[24]), manifest in particular historical experiences, and 
as ‘great king over all the earth’ (Ps. 47:3[2]), manifest in universal power.”!® Sellin 
suggests reading Zeph. 3:17 as a gloss on v. 15;!? but this interpretation is not neces- 
sary, especially since v. 17 is unique in making Yahweh the grammatical subject of 
rn: Yahweh rejoices over Zion/Israel in its midst. 

Isa. 24:14 presents a particular problem. Following a description of the destruction 
of the earth, concentrating on “the city” (Moab or Babylon?-°), we read: hömmä yisü 
göläm yärönnü. But who are the hömmä who are the subjects of the clause? We can 
rule out the inhabitants of the city and the previously named peoples, since those who 
have just survived destruction can hardly rejoice. Some have suggested identifying 
hemmä with Israel, or more precisely the Jews of the worldwide Diaspora.*! Marti had 
already identified hömmä as the “Jews of the western Diaspora”: “*They’ have a differ- 
ent view of the situation than does the author; they rejoice over an event in which they 
can recognize Yahweh's sovereignty, a glorious act of God... . in which they see the be- 
ginning of their deliverance.” The expression miyäm supports this interpretation, but 
the text does not permit an unequivocal identification. 

Ps. $4:3(2); 95:1; and 96:12 also emphasize the greatness and sovereignty of 
Yahweh as grounds for rejoicing, but without reference to any specific historical event. 
Ps. 84 is concerned primarily with Yahweh's presence in the temple, suggesting ties to 
the cult. Kraus translates rnn in v. 3(2) as “cry out,” but the context easily supports the 
translation “rejoice.” Ps. 95 and 96 also speak of Yahweh as creator, the topic of the 
next section. 


3. Yahweh as Creator. The theme of Yahweh as creator and the gifts of creation is 
another context in which we find the root rnn; we have met this theme already in Jer. 
31:12. Here again the texts are concentrated in the Psalms, always in a hymn 
(89:13[12]; 95:1; 100:2) or song of thanksgiving (65:9[8]). According to 89:13(12), 
Tabor and Hermon, mountains of the gods, rejoice at the name of Yahweh; the context 
involves Yahweh's battle with chaos. Ps. 100:2 establishes a link with the cult: rinnd 1s 
to take place in Yahweh’s presence. Universal jubilation celebrating God's creative 
power and the consequent abundant harvest is described by 65:9(8), with morning and 
evening, the realms of sunrise and sunset, as the subject of the verb. Finally, Isa. 35:2 
alludes to a new creation: the desert will rejoice and blossom. 


18. Jeremias, 74. 

19. E. Sellin, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch. KAT XII (7°1929-30), 393. 

20. P. Auvray, /saie 1-39 (Paris, 1972), 227. 

21. For the former see, e.g., Kaiser, ATD XVIII, 151. For the latter, H. Wildberger, /saiah 13- 
27 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1997), 452-53. 
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Isa. 26:19 associates rejoicing with deliverance from death, i.e., resurrection. The 
entire text appears to be so constructed as to culminate in rnn, so that resurrection is 
grounded in jubilation.** 

Two texts involve a negative: Isa. 16:10 prophesies that a devastating enemy inva- 
sion will silence the rejoicing of harvest time; and in Job 3:7 Job curses the day of his 
conception as a day when there should be no sound of rejoicing. 

The text of Isa. 43:14 is probably corrupt.?? 


7. Individual Rejoicing. The texts that refer to individual experience are concerned 
primarily with hope for deliverance from the threats of enemies. In Ps. 42 the psalmist 
in distress recalls the time when he went rejoicing to the temple, keeping festival with 
the throng (v. 5[4]). This memory gives him confidence that one day he will again 
have reason to give God thanks. According to v. 10(9), the psalmist is oppressed by 
enemies; but there are no further details concerning his distress, which is described 
only in a variety of images open to a wide range of interpretations. Ps. 59:17(16) like- 
wise conveys the psalmist’s assurance that Yahweh will deliver him from the torments 
of the enemies who are seeking his life. The psalmist of Ps. 63, having experienced 
Yahweh's help in the past, hopes for this help again to deliver him from his oppres- 
sors; secure in this hope, he already rejoices to sing Yahweh's praises (vv. 6,8[5,7]). 
In 71:23 the psalmist, hoping for Yahweh's help in the face of the enemy even to old 
age, speaks proleptically of rejoicing. Ps. 118:15 can speak already of the sound of re- 
joicing, since deliverance from the enemy has already taken place and the psalmist 
has escaped death. 

These texts clearly avoid specifics concerning the enemies and their conduct so that 
many can echo or join in the psalm. 

Ps. 30:6(5) speaks of rejoicing over deliverance from sickness; again, however, the 
text goes beyond the horizon of the individual, calling on the faithful to praise God on 
account of what the psalmist has experienced (v. 5[4]). The fate of the individual thus 
becomes paradigmatic. 


8. Subjects. The variety of the subjects rejoicing is striking. In the foreground stand 
the people of Israel or groups of Israelites who rejoice or are called on to do so. We also 
find the gentile world as a whole, which breaks forth in rejoicing over what Yahweh 
has done. Beyond the human realm, nature is included in the expression of joy. Here 
we see a special affinity between the Psalms and Deutero-Isaiah, for this universal re- 
joicing appears primarily in Ps. 96 and 98 and Isa. 44:23; 49:13; 55:12.30 These texts 
make clear that rejoicing in Yahweh is by no means restricted to a particular group; it 
can be all-embracing and universal, because its occasions are similarly all-embracing 


28. On the function of the impv. rann*na, see H. D. Preuss, “‘Auferstehung’ in Texten 
alttestamentlicher Apokalyptik (Jes 26,7-19; Dan 12,1-4),” in U. Gerber and E. Güttgemanns, 
eds., “Linguistische” Theologie (Bonn, 1972), 101-33. 

29. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja. BK XI/1 (1989), 331, 339. 

30. Jeremias, 126. 
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and universal, and the one to whom the jubilation is addressed acts not just on behalf of 
a particular group: the scope of God’s action is universal. 

The usage in Zeph. 3:17, where Yahweh is the subject of the verb, is totally differ- 
ent.?! 


IV. Lamentation. Except for Lam. 2:19, which uses the gal of rnn, it is the noun 
rinnä that appears in the context of lamentation, usually in combination with fpilld. 
The use of these two words in parallel shows that here rinnä is used primarily in the 
sense of “plea, petition.” Thus Solomon prays that his plea will be heard (1 K. 8:28 
par.) and the psalmists that their sufferings will be relieved when they pray that their 
rinnä will be heard. This meaning finds clear expression in Ps. 106:44, which speaks of 
Yahweh’s regarding his people’s distress in parallel with hearing their lament. In Jer. 
7:16 and 11:14, Yahweh forbids the prophet to raise a cry or prayer on behalf of his 
people, on account of their wicked conduct. In Jer. 14:12, too, intercession is in vain, 
because Yahweh refuses to hear the cry of the people. Lam. 2:19, by contrast, calls on 
the people to cry out before Yahweh, lamenting the terrible destruction. Finally, ac- 
cording to 1 K. 22:36 a cry of lamentation announces the death of King Jehoshaphat. 
The preceding masculine verb form, however, supports the emendation of härinnä to 
häröneh, following LXX. 


V. Sirach and Dead Sea Scrolls. The root rnn occurs in Sirach, always in the con- 
text of praise and always as a verb: the gal in 47:10 and 50:19 (all the people rejoiced in 
prayer until Simon the priest finished his ministry at the altar; the object of the rejoic- 
ing is not specified), and the hiphil in 39:35 (a call to sing praises and bless the name of 
God). 

Usage in the Dead Sea Scrolls conforms to that described in III.1 above. The occur- 
rences of both the verb and the noun are always in joyous contexts and hence convey 
the sense of rejoicing. The object of the rejoicing may be Yahweh's victorious great- 
ness (1QM 4:4; 14:2,6; 19:7; 1QH 3:23; 11:5,14,26; 1QS 10:14,17; 1QSb 2:25; cf. also 
1Q30 fr. 3, 2 and 4QM*[491] fr. 11, 1:9; 4QShir*[510] 1:8; 4QShirP[511] fr. 63, 3:1 
and, reconstructed after the model of this last text, 4Q502 19:4). In 1QM 12:13,15, 
Zion/Jerusalem/Judah is called to rejoice over the defeat of the enemy as well as the 
new riches brought by the nations. The use of the root rnn is concentrated in the Songs 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice (4QShirShabb), with 14 occurrences of the noun rinnä, pri- 
marily in the plural (4Q400 fr. 2, 8; 401 fr. 14, 2:3; 403 fr. 1, 1:5(twice),9,36-37; 404 fr. 
4, 4; 405 fr. 10, 1; 405 frs. 15-16, 7; 405 frs. 20-22, 8,12-13; 405 fr. 23, 1:7-8; 
1 1QShirShabb frs. h-I, 3; 11 QShirShabb 1:3). There are also 9 occurrences of the verb 
(4Q403 fr. 1, 1:5,36,37; 404 4:2; 405 frs. 4-5, 4; frs. 14-15, 1:3; frs. 20-22, 9,14; 25:2). 
In 4Q403 fr. 1, 1:4-5 and MasShirShabb 2:14, rnn should probably be read as a mascu- 
line noun, otherwise unattested.>? 


31. See II.2 above. 
32. C. Newsom, Sones of the Sabbath Sacrifice. HSS 27 (1985), 183. 
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The text of 1QH 5:13 is obscure; probably wdnt should be emended to wrnt.?? Also 
unclear, because the context is fragmentary, are 4Q177 7:1 and 4Q504 frs. 1-2, 7:11; 
504 fr. 7, 11; 6Q18 fr. 13, 3. 


VI. LXX. The LXX uses a wealth of equivalents for rnn, especially derivatives of 
agalliästhai (concentrated in the Psalms) and euphrainein (concentrated in Deutero- 
Isaiah). The same equivalents appear in the context of lamentation as in positive con- 
texts. No particular usage stands out. 

Hausmann 


33. Kuhn, 106 n. 1. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Personal Names; 3. Occurrences. II. Usage: |. Pronominal Usage; 2. 
Legal Texts; 3. Proverbs; 4. Job; 5. Sirach; 6. Friend of the King; 7. Prophets. II. 1. LXX; 2. 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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Begriff des ‘Nächsten’ im AT,” WuD 4 (1955) 23-52 = Gottes Weisheit. AzT II/3 (1965), 88-114; 
E. Fuchs, “Was heisst: ‘Du sollst deinen Nächsten lieben wie dich selbst’?” Theologische Blätter 
11 (1932) 129-40; H. Greeven and J. Fichtner, “mAnotov,” TDNT, VI, 311-18; P. Grelot, 
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Kanoniczne 19 (1972) 21-32; J. E. Hogg, ““Love Thy Neighbor,” AJSL 41 (1924/25) 197f.; 
C. A. Keller, “Nächster, Nächstenliebe,” BHHW, II, 1274-75; J. Kühlewein, “99 r&“ Nächster,” 
THAT, II, 786-91; F. Maas, “Die Selbstliebe nach Leviticus 19,18,” FS F. Baumgärtel. Erlanger 
Forschungen A/10 (1959), 109-13; H.-P. Mathys, Liebe deinen Nächsten wie dich selbst. OBO 
71 (1986), esp. 29-39; T. N. D. Mettinger, Solomonic State Officials. CBOT 5 (1971), esp. 63-69; 
A. Nissen, Gott und der Nächste im antiken Judentum. WUNT 15 (1974); M. Paeslack, “Zur 
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(Eng. trans. Nashville, 1980), 183-93; M. Rade, “Der Nächste,” FS A. Jülicher (1927), 70-79; 
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I. 1. Etymology. In Akkadian we find r@’u, “companion, friend,” as well as rü’üru, 
“friendship.”! The feminine form is rätw/ruttu, “female companion, friend.” The 
Ugaritic occurrences are ambiguous, because the form r'y can be interpreted not only 
as r` with the first person singular pronominal suffix but also as the noun r’y, “shep- 
herd.”? Elsewhere we find the noun r’, “friend, comrade,” twice in parallel with %.° 
The expression r" "Im means either “eternal friendship” or “a friend forever.”® In a list 
preserving thirteen proper names,’ each name is followed by wr'h, “and his comrade”; 
the nature of the relationship remains otherwise undefined. 

For Aramaic we may cite two texts from Ahigar. In one, where the context is miss- 
ing, we find byt r‘h, which could mean either “house of his neighbor” or “house of a 
shepherd.”® The other may be interpreted as: “A sword muddies clear water [even?] be- 
tween good friends[?].”? Cowley proposes the conjectural reading byn r'n byn tbn and 
translates: “A sword will trouble calm waters whether they be bad (or) good.”!® As 
Nöldeke has noted, however, there is no other evidence for an Aramaic word corre- 
sponding to r&a‘; r'yn should therefore be understood as “shepherds,” a meaning that 
also is consonant with water.'! 

Equally ambiguous is the only occurrence in Phoenician, in a list of temple ex- 
penditures from Kition (Cyprus) that speaks of expenditures /r‘m.'!* The lack of 
context makes it impossible to determine whether the word refers to “comrades” (in 
the sense of temple employees) or “shepherds” (in connection with sacrificial ani- 
mals). 

Eth. arüüt, “yoke,” mr‘w, “be married,” and ra‘awa are also related to Heb. rēa’. t> 
According to Littmann, several isolated forms such as Arab. ur‘uwwa, “yoke,” Eth. 
arüt, “yoke,” and Mehri herauwi, “betrothed.” suggest positing a stem r'w with basic 
meaning “copulate,” denoting marital “union.”'* König similarly states the basic mean- 
ing to be “join, cultivate friendship or partnership, have someone as a friend.”!® The 


A. van Selms, “The Best Man and Bride,” JNES 9 (1950) 65-75; idem, “The Origin of the Title 
‘the King’s Friend,” JNES 16 (1957) 118-23; J. B. Souček, “Der Bruder und der Nächste,” 
Hören und Handeln. FS E. Wolf (Munich, 1962), 362-71; C. Spicq, Die Nächstenliebe in der 
Bibel. Biblische Beiträge 3 (Einsiedeln, 1961). 


. AHw, II, 998. 

AHw, Il, 997. 

KTU, 1.21, 6; 2.2, 1. 

KTU, 1.22, I, 27; 5.9 (a practice text), I, 8, 10, 11. 

. KTU, 5.9, I, 8, 10. 

. Ibid., \. 11. For the former see WUS, no. 2521; for the latter, UT, no. 2339. 
. KTU, 4.391. 

. Ahigar 222. 

. Ahigar 113; AOT, 459. 

10. AP. 223, 239. 

11. AGWG, Phil.-hist. Kl. 14 (1913), 14. 

12. KAI, 37B.8. 
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14. E. Littmann, ZA 13 (1898) 158-59. 
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verb, however, is very infrequent, occurring in Hebrew just three times in the qal, once 
in the piel, and once in the hithpael (counting Isa. 11:7 cj.); it is therefore reasonable to 
ask whether we should not treat it as a denominative. This approach supports the pro- 
posal that rēa“ be considered a specialization of rö’eh: a comrade was originally a fel- 
low shepherd.'© The isolated instances of r" in Aramaic and Phoenician, best inter- 
preted as meaning “shepherd,” point in the same direction. In addition, the noun ré‘eh, 
“friend,” “may be simply a hybrid form created by the Masoretes” intermediate be- 
tween rö'eh and réa‘.!’ 


2. Personal Names. Several personal names involve this root: rf, ré7, rü’el, and 
possibly “hira”. The name rwt, however, probably has nothing to do with réa‘.'® One 
of Peleg’s sons, the father of Serug in the genealogy of Shem (Gen. 11:18-21 [P]; cf. 
1 Ch. 1:25 and Lk. 3:35), is named r“#@. In 1 K. 1:8 a member of David's court 
named ré7 is mentioned alongside Shimei. Here LXX* (kai hoi hetafroi autoü) ap- 
pears to have read wr‘yw; Josephus calls Shimei ho Dauidou philos and knows noth- 
ing of any r@i.!? According to Gen. 36:4,10,13,17, one of Esau’s sons is named 


EA _ 


ra él. In addition, rd @/ is one of the three names (in addition to Jethro and Hobab) 
of Moses’ father-in-law (Ex. 2:18); he appears as the father of Hobab in Nu. 10:29. 
In Nu. 2:14 the näsi” of the tribe of Gad is named rü’@l; in 1:14; 7:42,47; 10:20, 


A be 


however, he is named d*7@/. Finally, 1 Ch. 9:8 mentions a Benjaminite named 
rwel. 

Tobit's father-in-law Ragouél (Tob. 3:7; 7:1-10,13; 14:12) and the archangel Raguel 
(1 En. 20:4; 23:4) may also be cited in this context. If we ignore the Masoretic point- 
ing, the name of “hira’, the näsi’ of the tribe of Naphtali (Nu. 1:15; 2:29; 7:78,83; 
10:27), probably also contains the element r&a‘, 2? 

Analogous anthroponyms occur in cognate languages: Akk. i-la-ra-hi-ya and ra-ha- 
an-nu-um (Mari);*! Neo-Bab. addu-rahi;** Ugar. r'y® (which may instead mean “shep- 
herd”2*); Phoen. ‘bdr* and r'mlk;? Edom. r"];26 Imperial Aram. r‘, r'wyh, r'zyz, ry’, 
r'yblw, r'yh, byt'Ir‘y, nbwr’y, rhmr‘;?7 Saf. r`, r‘y'l, r'yt;2® Lihyanite r'y (?),2? rw, r'y;?® 
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18. H. Bruppacher, TZ 22 (1966) 12-18. 

19. Ant. 7.346. 

20. IPN 16.236; for a different view see G. A. Rendsburg, Henoch 10 (1988) 14. 

21. APNM, 260-61. 

22. M. Weippert, Edom (1971), 249. 

23. PNU, 178.408; KTU, 4.175, 7. 

24. UT, no. 2340. 

25. Benz, 409-10. 

26. J. Naveh, BASOR 183 (1966) 28-30; M. Weippert, Edom (diss., Tiibingen, 1971), 249. 

27. W. Kornfeld, Onomastica Aramaica aus Agypten (Vienna, 1978), 71.43.61. 

28. G. L. Harding, An Index and Concordance of Pre-Islamic Arabian Names and Inscrip- 
tions (Toronto, 1971), 282. 

29. Ryckmans, 249. 
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Palmyr. ry, r'yy\®! r'ytr;?2 OSA r'ym.°> In assessing this comparative material, we must 
keep in mind that r/r'y can mean “shepherd” as well as “friend, companion.” In the 
case of the Phoenician and Aramaic names, the Egyptian deity Re (r'w) also comes into 
consideration. In addition, the Aramaic examples could derive from the root r'y (Arab. 
rdy, Heb. rsh), “delight in.” If the element r‘w means “friend,” the name r‘w7/ can be in- 
terpreted as either “El is a friend” (cf. byr'Ir'y, nbwr'y) or possibly “friend of El.” 

3. Occurrences. There are 187 occurrences of réa‘ in the OT. This count excludes réa‘ 
II, “noise, tumult,” from > 9) rw" (Ex. 32:17; Mic. 4:9; Job 36:33), and réa‘ III, “thought, 
intention,” from r‘h II (Ps. 139:2,17).3* We also find réa‘ III in Prov. 20:30 cj. and possibly 
Job 35:4 and 16:20-21.3° Of the 187 occurrences of röa‘, 33 are in Proverbs, 22 in Deuter- 
onomy, 21 in Jeremiah, 20 in Exodus, 14 in Job, 8 in Zechariah, 8 in Psalms, and 7 each in 
Genesis and | Samuel. The word does not appear in Ezra, Nehemiah, Daniel, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Nahum, Zephaniah, or Haggai. As we shall see, the range of meanings extends 
from “companion, comrade, friend, beloved” to “neighbor” and “another.” 

The noun ré‘eh, “friend, confidant,” appears 6 times: 2 S. 12:11; 15:37; 16:16; 1 K. 
4:5; K in Prov. 3:28; 27:10. The noun méréa’, “guest, confidant, best man,” occurs 7 
times (Gen. 26:26 [citing the office of merhum at Mari, Safren sees here a hiphil ptcp. 
of r‘h, vocalized as mar'&hü, designating Ahuzzath as Abimelech’s “pasturage supervi- 
sor”36]; Jgs. 14:11,20; 15:2,6; 2 S. 3:8; Prov. 19:7; to these occurrences we should 
probably add Prov. 19:4; Job 6:14;?’ and possibly Prov. 12:26). The unusual form 
méréa‘ has been explained as a combination of réa‘ and partitive min, with the meaning 
“one or more friends.” Another explanation derives méréa‘ from a root mr“ and as- 
signs it the basic meaning “table companion, guest, one who enjoys himself.”>? 

The feminine form ré‘é, “(female) comrade, friend,” occurs 3 times (Jgs. 
11:37[0],38; Ps. 45:15[Eng. 14]) as the pl. rē'ôt with a pronominal suffix. 

The other feminine form, ra'yä, “beloved,” appears 9 times in the form of the voca- 
tive ra'yäti, “my beloved, my love,” used by the bridegroom in the Song of Songs to ad- 
dress the bride (1:9,15; 2:2,10,13; 4:1,7; 5:2; 6:4). In Jgs. 11:37 we find r'yry (K). 

The feminine counterpart to r“, which is found only as a personal name or as an el- 
ement of one, is r“fit; it occurs 6 times (Ex. 11:2; Isa. 34:15,16; Jer. 9:19; Zec. 11:9; 
Est. 1:9). It means a female “neighbor” or “another woman” in a quite general sense. 

The verb rää Il, “associate with,” is very rare. The gal appears to occur 3 times in 


31. IPN, 154, contra PNPI, 50.112. 
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36. J. D. Safren, ZAW 101 (1989) 184-98. 
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the form of the ptcp. rd‘eh (Prov. 13:20; 28:7; 29:3). The LXX uses poimainein to 
translate Prov. 28:7 and 29:3. Jgs. 14:20 uses rē'â, a piel form translated as “he served 
as his best man”; the meaning suggests a denominative from méréa‘, “best man.” A 
hithpael occurs in Prov. 22:24. To augment the occurrences cited in the lexicons, schol- 
ars have suggested other texts that are usually associated with rā'â I, such as Isa. 44:20; 
Hos. 9:2; 12:2(1); Job 24:1; and Prov. 15:14.4° But it is probably more apposite to ask 
whether we cannot derive all the occurrences from rd‘@, treating the various meanings 
as specializations of the basic meaning “tend (a flock),” since a verb rä’ä with the 
meaning “associate with (someone)” is not found in any other Semitic language. 
Delitzsch already espoused this view when he wrote that rã'â “often means shelter and 
associate with, expanding on the concept of feeding or tending a flock.”*! If this theory 
is correct, the noun r&’ä developed from rö’eh, and the verb rd‘d Il is simply a special- 
ized use of rd‘d unique to Hebrew. 


II. Usage. In the OT réa‘ originally denoted a member of one’s own tribe, a confed- 
erate (cf. 1 S. 30:26), a friend (“friend of the king”;*: cf. the par. Ghéb, e.g., in Ps. 
88:19) who is like a brother (Ps. 122:8; Prov. 17:17), an acquaintance with whom one 
exchanges the greeting of “peace” (Ps. 28:3; 122:8; Prov. 27:14). The word refers to a 
neighbor (Prov. 25:17), not necessarily even an Israelite (see Ex. 3:22, where MT 
w*Sd “lâ 'iššâ miss*kentd is modified in the Sam. text to ws] 'v$ m’t r'hw w'Sh m't r'wth, 
which comes from Ex. 11:2 and is associated explicitly with the Egyptians by 12:35). 
A “neighbor” can simply be another person (cf. Prov. 25:9, par. 'ahēr), who may be 
like a stranger (cf. Prov. 6:1, par. zär), but can also be a colleague (cf. Vg. of Jon. 1:7 
and Job 16:22 [MT 21]) in a prophetic company (cf. 1 K. 20:35; similarly Jer. 29:23) or 
even a lover (Cant. 5:16; Jer. 3:1). 


|. Pronominal Usage. The concrete meaning of réa‘ largely vanishes when it is used 
pronominally in the sense of “another, someone else.” It appears “with the third per- 
sonal masculine singular suffix in correlation with an antecedent 5 (a person, a man, 
who . . .), with whom it is linked by a preposition or particle or by a construct 
phrase.*3 We often find such expressions as 3 ‘el (‘et/al) rééhii or 7S l*ré €hii used to 
denote reciprocity in the sense of “one another,” e.g., “and they said to one another” 
(Gen. 11:3), “and the people said to one another” (1 S. 10:11; in both cases 7¥ ‘el- 
ré éhi), “they greeted one another” (Ex. 18:7, 75 /*rééhii). Whether we are dealing 
with the neutral meaning “the one — the other,” “each other,” or a more positive sense 
of r&’@hü often depends on interpretation of the context. For example, the expression ’S 
7 r'w in the Siloam Inscription (ll. 2-3; also '$ /grt r‘w in 1. 4) may be translated either 
“each toward his comrade” or “toward each." 
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2. Legal Texts. The noun réa‘ occurs 4 times each in the two versions of the 
Decalogue (Ex. 20:16,17[3 times] par. Dt. 5:20,21[3 times}), 10 times in the Covenant 
Code, Ex. 20:22-23:33 (21:14,18,35; 22:6,7,8,9,10,13,25[7,8,9,10,11,14,25]), 16 
times in Dt. 12-28, the Dtn Code (13:7[6]; 15:2; 19:4,5[twice],11,14; 22:24,26; 
23:25,26[twice][24,25]; 24:10; 27:17,24), and only 4 times in Lev. 17-26, the Holiness 
Code (19:13,16,18; 20:10). In these texts réa‘ never denotes “someone required to 
obey the law, the subject of the action,”*? but always someone to be treated as the law 
demands. Both the ninth commandment of the Decalogue, “Do not bear false witness 
against your neighbor,” and the tenth, “Do not covet your neighbor’s house,” “define 
their proper scope: the röa‘, the fellow citizen, someone who lives in the neighborhood, 
with whom one has daily contact, i.e., the particular human community in which one is 
at home.”* Here réa* denotes a member of the social community, whose legal rights 
and property must be protected. 

In the Covenant Code it is not entirely clear whether réa‘ refers to a member of the 
community or simply another person. Ex. 22:9-12(10-13) deals with the situation of an 
animal entrusted to one’s neighbor. The rēa“ “generally is not responsible for the ani- 
mal, neither if it dies or breaks a leg nor if it is mangled by beasts. (In the latter case, 
though, he must furnish evidence, a superfluous requirement in the former case.) But if 
the animal is stolen, restitution must be made, probably because theft of an animal 
could be fabricated all too easily.”4’ 

In Deuteronomy an individual belonging to the people of God is often called GA. 
“This term alternates with réa’, which therefore clearly acquires a different nuance 
than in the Covenant Code, i.e., it refers more clearly to a companion among the people 
of God, to whom the Israelite is linked through the covenant.’’*> Dt. 15:2b is particu- 
larly illuminating: “He shall not exact it of a neighbor who is his brother [NRSV ‘a 
member of the community ].” A boundary marker of a röa’ who owns land must not be 
moved (Dt. 19:14; 27:17). The notion that one should love one’s neighbor appears in 
the OT only in Lev. 19:18b. The scope of this demand is limited: “It does not look be- 
yond the boundaries of one’s own people; the ‘neighbor’ in v. 18a stands in parallel 
with ‘one of your people’.”*? The commandment to love one’s neighbor and its later 
history have been the subject of much discussion.” 


3. Proverbs. The book of Proverbs uses réa‘* in the sense of “friend” and also in the 
more general sense of “neighbor.” For example, 14:20 states that the poor are disliked 
even by their friends, and in 27:10 we find the command: “Do not forsake your friend or 
the friend of your father.” One’s relationship with a friend is treated variously. On the 
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one hand, a true friend sticks closer than one’s brother (18:24); on the other, sometimes 
no distinction is made between a brother and a friend: “A friend loves at all times, as a 
brother he is born to share adversity” (17:17).°' In other texts réa‘ denotes simply a per- 
son in the immediate neighborhood with whom one comes in contact through shared la- 
bor or simply by chance. But such a neighbor is not treated simply as an alien or for- 
eigner. The wisdom tradition shows special solicitude for the poor and needy. The rea' 
appears in the context of giving a pledge(6:1,3; 17:18), litigation (18:17; 25:8,9), hypo- 
critical speech (11:9), and calumny (11:12). Flattery (29:5) injures a neighbor. “With 
their mouths the godless would destroy their neighbors” (11:9; cf. 11:12; 27:14). In 
dealings with a neighbor, bearing false witness is also forbidden (24:28; 25:18). Mis- 
treatment is castigated, whether social (3:28) or moral (disdain, 14:21; enticement, 
16:29; deception, 26:19). When we read, “Do not plan harm against your röa’ who lives 
trustingly beside you” (3:29), and, “Make your presence [lit. “your foot’ ] infrequent in 
the house of your réa™ (25:17), it is clear that réa‘ refers to a neighbor. 


4. Job. The book of Job uses réa‘ in the specialized sense of “friend.” For example, 
Job’s friends Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar are called r@’im by Job himself (16:20[MT]; 
19:21), as well as by Elihu (32:3: “He was angry also at his [Job’s] three friends”; 
35:4); in the prologue: “Then Job’s three friends heard of all these troubles” (2:11); in 
the epilogue (42:7,10). Two interpretive glosses speak of the friend who does not re- 
fuse loyalty (6:14)°2 and is not to be bargained over (6:27). According to 12:4, Job is a 
laughingstock to his friends; according to 30:29, he has become a companion (friend) 
of ostriches. The proverb in 17:5, which has been variously interpreted, probably 
speaks of apportioning among friends. Only in 31:9 does réa* mean a neighbor. 

In 16:20-21(MT), even God is called a friend (or partner>>) of Job. The LXX text 
preserves vv. 21-22 only with an asterisk. For the Vg., Syr., and Tg., the designation of 
God as réa“ seemed too audacious. They therefore take the expression as referring not 
to God but to litigation between human beings, interpreting it as a simile (Vg.: “. . . and 
would that a man might so be judged with God as a son of man with his companion”). 
Horst maintains that 1 S. 28:17; 2 S. 12:11; and Prov. 18:17 show that réa’ can denote a 
“legal adversary. >* If he is correct, then the debate occasioned by the reference to God 
as a friend is irrelevant. 

Yahweh is likened to a friend in Ex. 33:11: “Yahweh used to speak to Moses face to 
face, as one speaks to a friend” (ka “Ser y*dabbér 7s ‘el-ré éhii). This simile, found only 
here in the OT, emphasizes the unique relationship between Yahweh and Moses. 


5. Sirach. In the extant Hebrew sections of Sirach, rēa* occurs 26 times. In 8 in- 
stances the Greek translation uses plésion for r&a‘. The sections preserved only in 
Greek have an additional 18 occurrences of p/ésion. Sirach uses “neighbor” in a broad 
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sense. This is especially clear in the Greek translation. Although Lev. 19:18b is not 
cited explicitly, Sir. 13:15-16 treats the love of one’s neighbor. The Hebrew and Greek 
texts differ: 

Hebrew: 


All flesh loves its own kind. 

and every person the one who is similar. 
All flesh surrounds itself with its like, 
and people associate with their like. 


Greek: 


Every creature loves its like, 

and every person the neighbor. 

All flesh associates with its own kind, 

and a man sticks close to those like himself. 


According to the Greek text, love of one’s neighbor is like the love of an animal for 
members of its own species. Here the love commandment is almost like a law of na- 
ture: love of one’s neighbor is born of natural desire. 

In a similar vein, 18:13 says that God’s love is for every living thing, whereas the 
compassion of human beings is limited to their neighbors. Alluding to the second por- 
tion of the Decalogue, 17:14 (“He gave commandment to each of them concerning the 
neighbor”) establishes the proper treatment of neighbors. 

Sirach puts particular emphasis on mercy and the forgiveness of neighbors: “The 
merciful lend to their neighbors” (29:1); “Forgive your neighbor the wrong he has 
done” (28:2); “Remember the commandments, and do not be angry with your neigh- 
bor” (28:7); “Assist your neighbor to the best of your ability” (29:20). Being true to 
one’s neighbor in need means that one will also share the neighbor’s prosperity 
(22:23). In 34(31):15, “Be aware that your neighbor is like you, and consider every- 
thing that you hate,” we catch a glimpse of the golden rule.>> 

In some passages réa‘ refers to a friend whose opinion can be changeable, as in 
12:9: “When a man prospers, an enemy becomes a friend, but in adversity even one’s 
friend disappears.” By contrast, cf. 13:21: “When a rich person totters, he is supported 
by his friend.” 


6. Friend of the King. In the time of David and Solomon, the title “friend of the 
king” appears in the OT, in the forms ré‘eh däwid (2 S. 15:37; 16:16), rö'eh hammelek 
(1 K. 4:5), and réa® hammelek (1 Ch. 27:33). Under David this title is given to Hushai 
the Archite, and under Solomon, to a man named Zabud. Van Selms interprets the 
“friend of the king” as a counselor in marital and family matters, whereas Penna doubts 
that the expression is an official title. Donner has shown that we are dealing with a bor- 
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rowing of the Egyptian title smr w'ty, “unique friend (of the king),” and rh nsw.t, 
“friend of the king.” De Vaux suggests that the expression might well be a loanword 
from Canaanite; for in one of the Amarna Letters, Abdihepa, the city prince of Jerusa- 
lem, calls himself ruhi Sarri.°° We do not know whether the person bearing the title 
also had an official function. The most likely possibility is a counselor, a kind of minis- 
ter without portfolio. 

The expression is understood as denoting a specific office by 1 Ch. 27:33, which 
lists Hushai the Archite among David’s officials. The list of Solomon’s officials also 
mentions a “friend of the king” (1 K. 4:5). According to Rüterswörden, the title refers 
to a kind of privy counselor who advises the king and plays an active role in safeguard- 
ing the king’s dominion.?’ We may follow Donner in ascribing the desuetude of the ti- 
tle after David and Solomon to “its having become superfluous, because the functions 
of its bearer did not differ from those of a 7¥1"."58 


7. Prophets. The prophets vigorously condemn unjust treatment of one’s neighbors. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel in particular use réa‘ in such contexts: Jer. 5:8: “Each neighs 
(like a stallion) for his neighbor’s wife”; 9:7(8): “They all speak peace to their neigh- 
bors, but in their hearts are planning an ambush.” The central concern is to protect the 
neighbor, who, for example, should not be made to work for nothing (Jer. 22:13). 
Ezekiel assails usury and extortion (Ezk. 22:12). The judgment to come will bring the 
collapse of social order. Everyone will oppress his neighbor (Isa. 3:5). A neighbor can 
become a source of peril through lies and slander (Jer. 9:3-4[4-5]). Therefore a neigh- 
bor is not to be trusted (Mic. 7:5). 

Using the word réa‘, Hos. 3:1 and Jer. 3:1,20 insist that Israel has forsaken Yahweh 
like an unfaithful wife who consorts with other men. Since réa‘ never refers to a hus- 
band, “Aubat réa‘ in Hos. 3:1 cannot mean “loved by her husband” (the interpretation 
of Tg., recently espoused by Borbone°?); it must mean (taking réa‘ collectively) “who 
seeks the love of others.’ In Jer. 3:20, likewise, mer&’ä does not mean “away from 
her husband” but “for her fornication.” The image of marriage is used to represent the 
relationship between Yahweh and Israel. Adultery is a breach of faith (Jer. 3:20: “Just 
as a wife turns faithless on account of her friend, so you have been faithless to me, O 
house of Israel”). Israel has turned to other lovers (Jer. 3:1: “You have played the 
whore with many lovers”). Nevertheless, it is Yahweh's intent to make a new begin- 
ning with his people (Hos. 3:1: “Go, love a woman who seeks the love of others and is 
an adulteress, just as Yahweh loves the people of Israel, though they turn to other 
gods™®!). 


56. EA 288:11; de Vaux, Anclsr, I, 122-23. 

57. U. Rüterswörden, Die Beamten der israelitischen Königszeit. BWANT 117 (1985), 73-77. 
58. Donner, 271. 

59. P. G. Borbone, Henoch 7 (1985) 151-59. 

60. W. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT XIII/1 (1966), 83. 

61. Ibid. 
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HI. 1. LXX. The LXX uses p/ésion 112 times to translate ra‘. “We can only assume 
that it was not individual ‘translators’ who thought up this equivalent; it must have 
been current in the Jewish world of Hellenism even before the written text of the Greek 
OT was established. . . . The choice of this very broad term, comprehending all human 
beings regardless of their national and religious ties,” has its theological basis “in the 
religious conviction of the Jewish community that, though it alone possessed God’s 
revelation, this revelation is intended for the whole world.”6: Berger agrees and says 
that the choice of the simple ho pl&sion to represent rēa“ should be understood “from 
the position of Diaspora Judaism, which wanted to make the Torah accessible to all hu- 
mankind.”63 Nissen disagrees. 

A specialized development can be observed in the LXX of Proverbs. Of the 33 occur- 
rences of réa’, 20 are translated with philos and 3 with polités; the remainder present text- 
critical problems in the LXX. The circle of those addressed is here restricted to friends. 
Probably “this translation was chosen to reflect the Greek ‘ethos of friendship.’”® The 
translation philos narrowed the circle of those denoted by réa‘; ho plésion expanded it. 

In addition to the use of ho plésion or philos to translate röa‘, we also find forms of 
allel- (3 times: Gen. 15:10; Ex. 18:7; 2 Ch. 20:23), polités (5 times: Prov. 11:9,12; 
24:28; Jer. 36[29]:23; 38[31]:34), adelphös (twice: Gen. 43:33; Jer. 38{31]:34 LXX%), 
and heteros (6 times: Gen. 31:49; Isa. 13:8; 34:14; Job 31:9; Prov. 27:17 LXX%; Eccl. 
4:4 LXX^S). In Prov. 27:17 and Eccl. 4:4 we have a mistake caused by itacism: in both 
cases LXX” has hetafros (cf. MT Prov. 11:16), which also translates röa’ in 2 S. 13:3; 
16:17 (twice); 1 K. 16:11 (LXX with asterisk); and Job 30:29. 

The LXX also uses hetafros for the “friend of the king” (2 S. 15:37 [LXX also in 
v. 32]; 16:16-17; 1 K. 4:5); the translator was probably thinking of the title hetairos 
used at the Macedonian court under Philip and Alexander the Great. In 1 Ch. 27:33, the 
parallel to 1 K. 4:5, however, the LXX translator chooses philos, obviously evincing 
knowledge of this title at the Ptolemaic court in Egypt.°’ 

The use of méréa‘ in the specialized sense of “best man,” reflected by the translation 
nymphagögös in Jgs. 14:20 (LXX*), surfaces again without apparent reason in Gen. 
26:26 and in the related LXX additions in Gen. 21:22,32. The LXX turns Ahuzzath, 
the adviser and friend of Abimelech of Gerar, into a “best man.” The translator was 
presumably familiar with this specialized sense of méréa‘ from Jgs. 14:20. Elsewhere 
méréa’ is translated hetairos, synétairos, or philos. The noun ré“@ is translated syne- 
tairis (Jgs. 11:37,38) or plésion (Ps. 45:15[14]). The noun ra ‘yati appears 9 times in the 
Song of Songs as a designation of the beloved; the LXX translates it with the colorless 
he plesion mou. As an equivalent for ré ‘fit, we find plésion 3 times and allél-, heteros, 
and gyné once each. 


62. Fichtner, 46-47, 

63. Berger, 103-4. 

64. Nissen, 285 n. 854. 

65. Berger, 104-5; cf. Paeslack, 82. 

66. Berger, 105. 

67. G. Gerleman, Studies in the Septuagint, I: The Book of Job. LUA 1.43/3 (1946), 18. 
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In Gen. 38:12,20; Jer. 3:1; Prov. 22:11, the LXX finds rö’eh, “shepherd,” as well as 
in Prov. 28:7; 29:3. In Hos. 3:1; Job 17:5: Prov. 19:6, the LXX reads ra‘, “wicked.” In 
Prov. 14:21 /*r’@hii should be emended to /*ra‘éb, following LXX. In 2 S. 3:8 LXX 
gnörimos is probably due to confusion of r with d (mdda‘ for méréa‘). 

In the Vg. Jerome translates ra’ 75 times with proximus and 64 times with amicus; 
we also find isolated use of amator, collega, frater, socius, and sodalis. In Lev. 19:18 
the translation diliges amicum tuum sicut te ipsum is tendentiously anti-Jewish, proba- 
bly being assimilated secondarily to Mt. 5:44. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls r" occurs 44 times with the meaning 
“neighbor.” Of these occurrences, 22 are in IQS and 10 in CD; the others are IQpHab 
4:12; 1QH 4:9; 5:23; 10:28; 1Q22 3:5; 1027 fr. 1, 1:11; 1QSa 1:18; 1QSb 4:24; 4QM? 
fr. 11, 1:16; 11QT 54:20; 66:3,7. In most of these passages rēa* denotes a member of 
the Qumran community. In particular, IQS and CD offer many examples of this us- 
age. In 1QS 2:24 the term r’ is defined unambiguously: compassionate love and 
upright thought are owed to the réa‘, qualified by the words “in the holy council, 
sons of the everlasting assembly.” In CD 6:20-21 we find a free rendering of Lev. 
19:18b, the primary difference being the use of äh instead of réa‘. It is no longer the 
neighbor who is to be loved, but the brother. Love of one’s brother replaces love of 
one’s neighbor. 

In CD 9:2-8 we find an interpretation of the prohibition against hate, vengeance, 
and resentment in Lev. 19:17-18a. Its beginning, “And every man of those who have 
entered into the covenant who brings a charge against his neighbor . . . ,” shows clearly 
that both the person addressed and his neighbor can only be members of the Qumran 
community. CD 9:7-8 and 1QS 5:24-25 also cite Lev. 19:17b, although both passages 
surprisingly substitute réa‘ for the ‘Amit (“fellow citizen”) of Leviticus. In 1QS 7:8 we 
also have a free quotation of Lev. 19:18a: “And whoever feels animosity toward his 
neighbor with no cause shall be punished for six months”; again, the b*né ‘ammeka are 
replaced by röa‘. Similarly in 7:15, “And whoever goes around defaming his neighbor,” 
a free quotation of Lev. 19:16a, räkil b“ammekä is replaced by rky! br'hw. These two 
passages also show clearly that at Qumran réa‘ can mean only a member of the sect. A 
neighbor so defined is to be reproved in truth, in meekness, and in compassionate love 
(1QS 5:25); he is not to be interrupted (6:10; cf. 7:9), answered with a stiff neck or a 
hot temper (5:26), be deceived intentionally (7:5), or be complained against without a 
cause (7:17); no one shall appear naked before his neighbor (7:12). 
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I. Etymology: 1. Hebrew; 2. Semitic. II. Occurrences and Usage: 1. Verb; 2. Adjective; 3. 
Nouns. III. Later Literature. 


I. Etymology. 

1. Hebrew. The root r'b appears in Hebrew as verb, noun (rd’äb, r“äbön), and adjective. 

Formally, the verb groups with the “stative verbs of the e-a class.”! Its syntactic and 
semantic usage,* however, suggest that it is preferable not to classify the verb rbasa 
Stative verb in the strict sense of an adjectival verb, but rather as an “action verb” with 
“emotional” connotations, like yisnal’/säne(’).> The verb appears in the qal (12 times, 
uniformly translated peindn by LXX) and hiphil (twice: Dt. 8:3 [LXX limanchonein]; 
Prov. 10:3 [LXX limoktonein]). 


= f = 


The noun rdab (101 occurrences, LXX always limós) belongs with the verbal 
nouns of the qatal type, which derive from yigtal verbs and are similarly widespread 
(cf. ‘ämäl, säkär, sama’, säbä’).* Consistently with this assignment, Barth and 
Brockelmann classify the abstract noun r“ābôn (3 times, represented in LXX only in 
Ps. 37:19: limös) as a gatalän form, pointing out the unique preservation of the base 
form without the normal secondary gemination (cf. sm’n).° From the occurrence of 


ra’éb. G. A. Anderson, Sacrifices and Offerings in Ancient Israel. HSM 41 (1987), esp. 106- 
22; M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography X,” Bibl 53 (1972) 386-403, esp. 391-92; 
A. Guillaume, “Paronomasia in the OT,” JSS 9 (1964) 282-90; J. Guillén, “El hambre en la 
Biblia,” Cultura Biblica 31 (1974) 151-56; W. L. Holladay, “Prototype and Copies,” JBL 79 
(1960) 351-67; E. Lipiński, “La parole et le pain,” Assemblées du Seigneur 60 (1963) 40-62 = 
Essais sur la Révélation et la Bible. LD 60 (1970), 64-90; J. W. Miller, Das Verhältnis Jeremias 
und Hesekiels sprachlich und theologisch untersucht (Assen, 1955); P. D. Miller Jr., “Studies in 
Hebrew Word Patterns,’ HTR 73 (1980) 79-89; H. Graf Reventlow, Wächter über Israel. BZAW 
82 (1962); T. Seidl, Formen und Formeln in Jeremia 27-29. ATS 5/1 (1977); 5/2 (1978), esp. 
126-35; R. J. Sider, ed., Cry Justice (New York, 1980); P. N. Simotas, “Famine in the OT” 
[Greek], Gregorios Palamas 48 (1965), 267-71, 332-43, 399-410; W. Thiel, Die 
deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 1-25. WMANT 41 (1973); N. J. Tromp, Primitive 
Conceptions of Death and the Nether World in the OT. BietOr 21 (1969), esp. 107-10; 
H. Weippert, Die Prosareden des Jeremiabuches. BZAW 132 (1973), esp. 148-91; H. W. 
Witzenrath, Das Buch Rut. SANT 40 (1975). 
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rébwn in Ugaritic (see below) and the replacement of räbön in Ps. 37:19 with rā'āb in 
4QpPs37 2:2, Dahood concludes that räbön belongs to the early substrate of Hebrew 
and that the language of Ps. 37 is archaizing.® 

The adj. rã'ēb occurs 19 times (LXX always translates with the ptcp. peinön, except 


in Prov. 27:7 [endeés]); it belongs to the common qatil type’ (cf. samé’, Sabéa’‘). 


2. Semitic. Heb. r’b has Semitic parallels only in the Northwest Semitic language of 
Ugarit, the Southwest Semitic language of northern Arabia, and Ethiopic and Amharic. 
No parallels are found in Akkadian (although von Soden notes the remarkably asso- 
nant Akk. verb berüm, “suffer hunger”), Canaanite (including Phoenician and Ara- 
maic, which use kpn/kpn';® cf. Heb. käpän in Job 5:22; 30:3), or Old South Arabic. In 
Ugaritic the verb rgb’ is used in a discourse context in the Baal myth.'® The 
paronomastic expression rgb rgbt appears in what is probably a question addressed by 
El to the goddess Ashtart (“Atirat); the parallelism gm’u gm iit in |. 34 and the lexeme 
sequence Ihm hm Stym in l. 35 support the meaning “be hungry” for rgb. 

The noun r“äbön may have a parallel in Ugar. rgbwn, to which Dahood already 
called attention: in XTU, 1.103, an omen text, we find the expression rgbn ykn bhwt, 
“famine will be established in the land.”!! Citing this text, Herdner proposes reading 
rébny instead of wébny in KTU, 2.46, 11.1? But we must also note the suggested read- 
ing of the noun rgb with the intensive suffix -n in KTU, 1.103.'3 

In the case of the Arabic parallels ragiba, “wish, desire (verb), ragba, “wish 
(noun),” ragiba, “object of desire,” and rägib, “desiring,”'* only in the verbal nouns 
raguba, rugbun, and rugubun do we find the connotation “be greedy, be a big eater,” 
related to the Hebrew meaning of the root. 

On the other hand, the Ethiopic parallels rahba, “be hungry,” rahab, rahäb, “hun- 
ger,” and rahüb, “hungry,’!' do correspond to the semantic range of Heb. rb (with 
dissimilation of ¢ > h after r in Ethiopic!®). The Amharic equivalents are rabd, “be hun- 
gry,’ and rab, “hunger”;!’ Tigr. rägba, “desire vehemently,’ resembles Arab. ragiba.'* 


6. Dahood, 391-92. 

7. NSS, 12; BLe, $61a””. 
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II. Occurrences and Usage. 

|. Verb. The verb, which appears in the gal and hiphil, favors the qal in the dispro- 
portionate ratio of 12:2. 

a. Qal. (1) Syntax. The qal of r'b predicates the state, condition, or occurrence of 
hunger. On the textual surface it appears to be used intransitively, without syntagmatic 
expansion in the nucleus of the clause; but Jer. 42:14 (w*lallehem Id’ nir'āb) shows that 
at the level of deep structure a prepositional object has been deleted and may be postu- 
lated as belonging to the valency of the verb. We find various subjects suffering incipi- 
ent or ongoing hunger: ‘eres misrayim (Gen. 41:55); an anonymous collective (Isa. 
8:21); an indefinite subject ( 7S) in a prophetic oracle of judgment (Isa. 9:19[Eng. 20]); 
the returning exiles (49:10); apostates from Yahweh (65:13; note the antitheses); Jeru- 
salem after its destruction (Jer. 42:14); typical human subjects in maxims (a thief, Prov. 
6:30; an idle person, 19:15; an enemy, 25:21; a rich man[?], Ps. 34:11[10]) or compari- 
sons (a smith, Isa. 44:12); Yahweh in a contrary-to-fact condition (Ps. 50:12). Collec- 
tive personal subjects thus predominate (Gen. 41:55 may be included: abstract for con- 
crete) as well as typical general generic terms. An individual definite subject (such as a 
PN) never appears as the subject of r'b. 

Metaphorical usage of the verb (cf. Am. 8:11-12; Sir. 24:21; Mt. 5:6) is not found; it 
always describes a personal collective or typical individual as going without actual 
food. 

We find negated r’b predicated of the returning exiles (Isa. 49:10) and a group of 
pro-Egyptian Jerusalemites (Jer. 42:14); the former text expresses hope for an allevia- 
tion of distress, the latter, self-assured confidence that a calamity will not come to pass. 

Except in Gen. 41:55 (narrative), verbal clauses with r‘b describe general situations 
and possibilities that are temporally neutral (“wisdom aphorisms”) or prophesy some- 
thing that will come to pass. 

(2) Semantics. As contextual antonyms to r‘b, we find gzr (Isa. 9:19[20]), kl (Isa. 
9:19[20]; 65:13; Prov. 25:21), sth (Isa. 65:13; par. sm’), §gh hiphil (Prov. 25:21; par. 
sm’), and 16° hsr (Ps. 34:11[10]). 

In the extended lexical field of r’b, we find the synonyms lö’ Saba‘ (Isa. 9:19[20]), 
rwš (Ps. 34:11[10]), and yp (Isa. 44:12). The correlatives rb + sm’ (“hunger and 
thirst”) appear in Isa. 49:10; 65:13; Prov. 25:21. As nominal parallels we find milhämä 
and göl Söpär (Jer. 42:14). Affective consequences of hunger are the crying (s‘q) of the 
people to Pharaoh (Gen. 41:55), raging (gsp hithpael), and cursing (qll, Isa. 8:21). 

In the sapiential contexts of Proverbs and Psalms, going hungry is a sign and conse- 
quence of Yahweh's absence, of apostasy, of idleness, and — paradoxically — also of 
wealth (metaphorical usage of r'b?). By contrast, the servants and followers of Yahweh 
do not want; they enjoy sufficient food and drink, tokens of abundance and blessing. 

b. Hiphil. Each of the two instances of the causative of r'b (Dt. 8:3; Prov. 10:3) has 
God as its subject; the object of God’s punishment is the people of Israel (Dt. 8:3) or 
the righteous individual (nepes saddig, Prov. 10:3). In the interpretive historical retro- 
spect of Dt. 8:3 (consecutive impf.), the hunger brought on by Yahweh is a medium of 
divine discipline (‘nA piel) and instruction (yd’ hiphil), intended to impart the knowl- 
edge that the purpose of life is not limited to the acquisition of material food but finds 
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fulfillment in the appropriation of all that comes from Yahweh’s mouth (cf. the 
traditio-historical association of Dt. 8:2-3 with Am. 8:1 1-12'%). The hiphil of r'b is fol- 
lowed by the antithetical hiphil of ki, also with God as subject, alluding to God’s feed- 
ing of the Israelites with manna. 

Prov. 10:3 is a maxim of empirical wisdom (impf. used to express a general truth) 
avowing that Yahweh does not employ hunger as a punishment afflicting the life of the 
righteous, whereas he thwarts (hdp) the craving (hawwä) of the wicked. 


2. Adjective. The adjective (19 occurrences) is rarely used attributively (3 times), 
but is commonly nominalized (9 times). 

a. Nominalized. The adjective is used as a noun in both singular and plural, with and 
without the article, to denote the group or class of those who hunger. Together with the 
r*stisim, “oppressed” (Isa. 58:6), “niyim m‘riidim, “homeless poor” (58:7), ‘äröm, “na- 
ked” (58:7; Ezk. 18:7,16; Job 22:6; 24:10), “Stigim, “oppressed” (Ps. 146:7), “siirim, 
“prisoners” (Ps. 146:7), and nepes na“nd, “afflicted” (Isa. 58:10), they constitute the 
“wretched,” commended by prophetic and sapiential exhortation to the special care of 
the congregation. These lower classes can also include one’s own kin (Isa. 58:7, 
mibb*sar*kd; Job 22:6, ahekä). 

As an antonym of the nominalized adj. rä’@b, we find säbea‘, “full” (1 S. 2:5; Prov. 
27:7); as a correlative, analogous to the usage of the verb, we find the adj. samé’, 
“thirsty” (2 S. 17:29 [but used predicatively]; Isa. 29:8; 32:6; Ps. 107:5; Job 5:5). 

The Song of Hannah (1 S. 2:5) places the class of the r“@bim in antithetical parallel- 
ism with the s*bé im, envisioning the former, in a reversal of the prevailing social struc- 
ture, living in quiet, lasting security (Adl), while the latter have to labor for their bread 
(Skr). In the bipartite correlative similitude of Isa. 29:8, the illusionary dream of the 
hungry (rä’eb) and thirsty (samé’), with the synonyms rig, “empty,” and Gyép, “faint,” 
serves to illustrate how futile are the efforts of the enemies of Jerusalem (Ariel). In the 
sapiential context of Isa. 32:6, a series of modal infinitives stigmatizes the misconduct 
of the fool (näbäl), which includes the refusal of food and drink (synonymous verbs 
ryg hiphil and hsr hiphil) to the hungry and thirsty (construct phrase with nepes). 

Isa. 58:5-7, a critical attack on the cult, includes the hungry along with four other 
groups of the downtrodden (see the synonyms above) as beneficiaries of social provi- 
sions (a series of infinitives) to mitigate their plight; this is the “fast” that Yahweh 
chooses. To those who offer their life (text!) to the hungry and satisfy the needs of the 
afflicted (nepes na“nd), the conditional statement of vv. 9-10 offers the prospect that 
their own need and darkness will be alleviated. In a similar vein Ezk. 18:7 and 16 de- 
scribe feeding the hungry and clothing the naked as ideal conduct on the part of one 
who is righteous (saddig). 

The participial praise of Yahweh in Ps. 146:7 describes him as personally distribut- 
ing his benefits to the hungry, the oppressed, and prisoners. 


19. Lipiński, 71-72. 
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In Job 5:5, in the first speech of Eliphaz, the correlates rä’®b and sdmé’ appear as in- 
struments of punishment, despoiling the possessions of the fool ( *wil). 

b. Attributive. Functionally, attributive usage of rd‘éb resembles its use as a noun. In 
Prov. 27:7 and Ps. 107:9, ra‘éb modifies the indefinite pronoun nepes, thus establishing 
a generic qualification. Prov. 27:7 contrasts the relative value judgments and behaviors 
of the nepes s'be’ä and the nepes r“&bä. In Ps. 107:9 Yahweh transforms into fullness 
the want of the nepes Sögegä par. nepes reba. In v. 5 r“ēbîm and s‘méim serve as 
adnominal qualifiers of Israel’s (pronoun!) situation in the wilderness. 

c. Predicative. We find rd‘éb as a predicate in both nominal clauses and häyä 
clauses. Examples of nominal clauses with rä’eb are 2 S. 17:29 and 2 K. 7:12 (the latter 
together with the adjs. samé’ and ‘@yép); the first describes qualitatively the condition 
of David and the people, the second, that of the beleaguered inhabitants of Samaria. 

The hayä clause in Job 18:12 is based on metaphorical usage of rd’éb: the disaster 
(õn) about to strike the wicked is given an element of menace by being described as 
ra éb (contra Tromp, who treats Gn as a verb from Gnd Ill, “meet,” and rä’eb as a 
nominalized personification of death’). 

In the predicate of the verbal clauses in Isa. 8:21 and Job 24:10, rā'ēb functions as 
an adverb. In the former, an obscure text, it describes the nature and consequences of 
aimless wandering on the part of a debilitated group of people (Wildberger rightly re- 
jects the proposal of Guillaume to replace rä’@b with homonymic ra ‘7b, related to Arab. 
ra ‘ib, “terrified”2'). In Job 24:10 it expresses the Tantalean torment of sinners who go 
hungry even while carrying the sheaves. 


3. Nouns. a. ra’äb. (1) Syntax. The noun r@’ab occurs 101 times. It is used (a) as sub- 
ject and object in verbal clauses and as subject and predicate noun in nominal clauses. 
At the syntactic level (b), it appears as nomen rectum in construct phrases, especially 
copulative combinations (const. adj. + ra@‘ab, e.g., hal‘lé rä’äb, Lam. 4:9), as well as in 
prepositional phrases with 5b“, /*, ‘el, min, and mippne, which are inserted syntactically 
as circumstantial qualifiers of verbal clauses. In Jeremiah and Ezekiel these preposi- 
tional phrases are frequently expanded by inclusion of the synonyms hereb, deber, and 
mawet. 

(a) When rä’äb is the subject of a verbal clause, it appears with verbs that de- 
scribe either the presence and prevalence of hunger or famine (häyä, Gen. 12:10; 
26:1; 41:54,56; 42:5; 2 S. 21:1; 1 K. 8:37; 2 K. 6:25; Jer. 14:13,15; Ruth 1:1; 2 Ch. 
6:28) or its approach and onset (bö’, Gen. 41:50; 2 S. 24:13; 2 Ch. 20:9; All, Gen. 
41:54; güm, Gen. 41:30; r’h niphal, Jer. 5:12). As a rule these more stative and in- 
choative clauses include a locative expression using bä’äres (+ toponym) or b® + 
toponym localizing the condition of want; temporal expressions are also found (e.g., 
2 S. 21:1, bimé däwid). Such locative and temporal expansions appear also in verbal 
clauses in which verbs like kbd (Gen. 12:10; 43:1; 47:4,13) or Azg (Gen. 41:56,57; 


20. Tromp, 109. 
21. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1-12 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1991), 376-77; Guillaume, 289. 
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47:20; 1 K. 18:2; 2 K. 25:3; Jer. 52:6) qualify or quantify the severity of the hunger. 
An expansion of the clause with an object designating the people and lands is found 
with the verbs klh piel (Gen. 41:30, gr’ II (Isa. 51:19), kI (Ezk. 7:15), and dābaq 
(+ ‘ah*ré, Jer. 42:16). 

We find ra’äb used as object only in clauses with a divine subject; in such contexts it 
appears together with the synonyms hereb, deber, and hayyâ as a description of the 
punishment sent by Yahweh (preferred verb: s/h piel or hiphil: Jer. 24:10; 29:17; Ezk. 
5:17; 14:13,21) — upon Zedekiah and the remnant of Jerusalem, upon Jerusalem itself, 
upon an unspecified land. As a synonym for Sillah rä’äb b“ referring to divine punish- 
ment we also find garda’ rā'āb ‘al (Ps. 105:16) or nätan rä’äb ‘al (Ezk. 36:29; positive 
context). Ezk. 5:16 says that Yahweh can also increase ( ‘sp) famine among the people. 
The late prophetic oracle in Am. 8:11 (from “a Dtr preacher’2) speaks metaphorically 
of Yahweh's sending (S/h hiphil) a “hunger” and “thirst” for hearing the d*bar yhwh; 
according to v. 12, however, this hunger and thirst will not be satisfied, a failure that 
spells the end of Israel as God’s people.” 

Nominal clauses with (hä)ra’ab as subject either have a locative expression in the 
predicate (2 K. 4:38; 7:4; Ezk. 7:15), thus corresponding functionally to verbal clauses 
with häyä, or establish the temporal duration (numeral + Sand) of the affliction (Gen. 
45:6,11; 1 Ch. 21:12). 

(b) The use of ra ‘ab in construct phrases can also express duration (Seba’ S“né ra‘ab, 
Gen. 41:27,36). More often rä’äb serves as nomen rectum in copulative combinations 
with adjectives or participles denoting destruction, injury, and want (m‘té ra‘ab, Isa. 
5:13; tah“lû ê ra‘ab par. hal‘lé hereb, Jer. 14:18; “supé rä’äb, Ezk. 34:29; hal‘lé hereb 
par. halle rä’äb, Lam, 4:9; m*zé rä’äb par. I*hwmé rešep, Dt. 32:24), thus adducing the 
reason for the disaster that has befallen a particular group of Israelites. Substantival 
construct phrases emphasize the disgracefulness (herpat, Ezk. 36:30) or intensity 
(zal“pét, Lam. 5:10) of the famine or use the image of an arrow (hissé rã'āb, Ezk. 
5:16) to describe its deadliness. 

Among the prepositional phrases using rd‘ab, those with b* predominate. Their 
meaning may be instrumental, modal, causal, or temporal; they usually appear in pro- 
spective verbal clauses with verbs meaning “perish” (Art niphal, Gen. 41:36 [negated]; 
mit, Jer. 11:22; 21:9; 27:13; 38:2; 42:17,22; 44:12; Ezk. 6:12: tmm, Jer. 14:15; 
44:12,18,27; klh, Jer. 16:4; Ezk. 5:12; ntn niphal, Jer. 32:36; npl, Ezk. 6:11; ‘tp, Lam. 
2:19) or “destroy” (mit hiphil, Ex. 16:3; Isa. 14:30 [text!]; klih piel, Jer. 14:12; ntn 
lamit, 2 Ch. 32:11; pqd, Jer. 27:8; 44:13; rdp, Jer. 29:18 [the last two only a divine sub- 
ject]). In these texts, mostly in prophetic literature, the instrumental-modal preposi- 
tional phrase b° + räa’äb serves to flesh out threats and judgment oracles directed 
against such human collectives as Israel, Egypt, the inhabitants of Anathoth, Jerusa- 
lem, the Philistines, prophets, and children. Hunger —- along with the sword, pesti- 
lence, and death — gives concrete form to the imminent deadly catastrophe, described 


22. H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos, Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 326. 
23. Ibid., 331; Lipiński (67ff.) calls it a “vengeful judgment.” 
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either as a punishment ordained by Yahweh or as a well-deserved human fate. Hunger 
can also be a medium and token of subjugation (‘Gbadtd 'et-'öy’bekä bfrä’äb, Dt. 
28:48), along with thirst, nakedness, and lack of everything. By contrast, the few pas- 
sages where b‘rd‘ab has a temporal sense speak of Yahweh's alleviation of the scourge 
of famine (Job 5:20; Ps. 33:19;*4 Neh. 5:3). 

The prepositional phrase mipp‘né rä’äb represents a purely causal substitute for the 
more instrumental and modal b‘ra ‘ab (Gen. 41:31; 47:13; Jer. 14:16; 32:24; 38:9; Lam. 
5:10). Used with the verbs §’r nıphal and yfr hiphil, min rä’äb speaks of groups that 
have survived famine (Jer. 21:7; Ezk. 12:16). The prep. /* with rä’äb can introduce an 
indirect object in clauses with a divine subject and the verb gr’ or ntn in the predicate; 
the direct object names the human group for whom Yahweh ordains or brings famine 
(2 K. 8:1; Jer. 18:21) or the thing that alleviates hunger (lehem, Neh. 9:15). In Jer. 15:2 
l*ra‘ab is both a possessive in a nominal clause and a directive in a verbal clause with 
hik. Jer. 34:17 is a special case: ‘el rä’äb etc. denotes the resultant objective of the 
ironic “release”25 proclaimed by Yahweh. 

(2) Context and Significance. At two non-Priestly narrative points in the Abraham 
and Isaac traditions (Gen. 12:10; 26:1), a ra’äb affecting the land of Canaan (cause un- 
specified) forces the patriarchal tribes to journey to Egypt (ch. 12) and to the land of 
the Philistines (ch. 26). In each case complications arise in the alien land. The causal 
nexus of famine and migration appears again in the story of Joseph (42:5ff.), at the be- 
ginning of the story of Ruth (Ruth 1:1),*° and in the Elisha cycle (2 K. 8:1). 

All 20 occurrences of rā'āb in the Joseph story are in non-Priestly strata. In Gen. 
41:27,30-31,36,50,54-57, ra‘ab stands in the context of Joseph’s interpretation of Pha- 
raoh’s dream and the ensuing severe famine in Egypt. In 42:5 and 43:1 r@’äb denotes 
the famine in Canaan that impels Joseph’s brothers to travel to Egypt. In 45:6,11, the 
lengthy duration of the Egyptian famine is noted: two years, with five yet to come. In 
47:4 Joseph's brothers inform Pharaoh that they have come to Egypt because of the 
famine afflicting Canaan. In 47:13,20, the severity of the famine in Egypt causes Jo- 
seph to take additional sociopolitical measures. Ps. 105:16 alludes to the famine in Ca- 
naan mentioned in the Joseph story and ascribes it to Yahweh. 

There is only a single occurrence of rā'āb in the exodus tradition: Ex. 16:3, in the 
story of the manna in the larger context of the Israelites’ complaining in the wilderness. 
In the setting of a prayer, Neh. 9:15 reflects poetically on the alleviation of this hunger. 

Only in Dt. 28:48, in the curses associated with the bir in Moab, does Dtr 
parenesis use rd Gb, in series with three additional concretions of the curse: sm’, ‘rm, 
and hsr köl. It occurs ın poetry in Dt. 32:24, also in a series of terms denoting plagues 
(esp. refep;*’ on account of its use in parallel with resep, Tromp interprets rã'āb as a 
personification of death?®). 


24. Contra Tromp, 109. 

25. > WI d*rér. 

26. For a comparison of these texts and possible interdependence, see Witzenrath, 138-39. 
27. Weippert, 153. 

28. Tromp, 108. 
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We also find ra’äb in individual traditions of the Dtr History. In 2 S. 21:1-2, for ex- 
ample, three years of rä’äb in a row is a sign of Saul’s unexpiated bloodguilt. In 24:13 
ra ab is one of the three punishments among which David must choose (the others be- 
ing flight from his enemies and pestilence; the par. text in 1 Ch. 21:12 1s somewhat 
different??). In Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple (1 K. 8:37 par. 2 Ch. 
6:28), rä’äb and deber are one of several possible occasions on which the people may 
call upon Yahweh to hear their prayer. The Chronicler’s special tradition in 2 Ch. 20:9 
(Jehoshaphat’s prayer) alludes to this passage in Solomon’s prayer. 

In the Elijah and Elisha cycles, famine appears as a central motivation for prophetic 
action in | K. 18:2 (famine in Samaria); 2 K. 4:38 (famine in Gilgal); 6:25; 7:4,12 
(famine in Samaria). The conclusion of the Dtr History (2 K. 25:3 par. Jer. 52:6) speaks 
of rä’äb as a consequence of the siege of Jerusalem. The siege of the city by the 
Assyrians lies behind 2 Ch. 32:11, in a diatribe of Sennacherib that accuses Hezekiah 
of destroying the populace through ra’äb and sämä’, Neh. 5:3 quotes the outcry of the 
ordinary people of Jerusalem, who have had to pledge their houses in order to get grain 
during the famine. 

Except in the Joseph story, then, there are only sporadic mentions of rä’äb in the 
narrative traditions of the OT. Only a couple of passages (2 K. 6-7; 25) mention the 
siege of a city as a cause of famine; more often rä’äb appears as an abstract, almost 
mythic entity, always denoting an actual famine, not the habitual hunger for food.*° In 
the individual passages in Deuteronomy and the Dtr History, we already note the ten- 
dency to link rä’äb with other terms denoting punishments or plagues of divine prove- 
nance, a tendency that becomes the rule in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

In two poetic passages (Isa. 5:13 [together with sGma’] and 14:30), rā'āb is still the 
sole instrument of Yahweh’s deadly punishment inflicted on Israel and Philistia. In Jer- 
emiah (32 times) and Ezekiel (16 times), however, rd‘Gb is associated as a rule with 
hereb, deber, and sometimes mäwet and other substantives, which together constitute a 
stylized, formulaic series of plagues expressing God’s judgment on Israel, Judah, or Je- 
rusalem and its leaders.?! Whether they consist of two, three, or four elements, the ex- 
amples in Jeremiah and Ezekiel share several features: they appear in threats spoken by 
Yahweh; they are used circumstantially with verbs denoting destruction (mât, pgd, rdp, 
etc.) or as objects of God's punitive visitation (“uniformly 290, 39%, and 37 are in- 
struments of Yahweh’s punishment’); and, with the exception of Jer. 27:8, the words 
are always addressed to Judahites of all classes.*? 


29. For discussion see Weippert, 173-74. 

30. A point well stated already by L. Goppelt, “newáw,” TDNT, VI, 14. On the mythic aspect 
see Anderson, 115; Tromp; Witzenrath, 81, describes the abstract noun rã'āb as indeterminate 
and hypostatized. 

31. The order and causality of the individual elements is discussed by O. Kaiser, — V, 164- 
65; a formal rule for the altered sequence hereb — rā'āb in Jer. 14:16; 18:21 is proposed by P. D. 
Miller, 84-85. 

32. Weippert, 168. 

33. For a list of those addressed see Seidl, 2:128-29. 
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In Jeremiah ra‘Gb appears in nominal series that may be dyadic, with hereb (Jer. 
5:12; 11:22; 14:13,15-16,18; 15:2; 16:4; 18:21; 42:16; 44:12,18,27), or triadic, with 
hereb and deber (Jer. 14:12; 21:7,9; 24:10; 27:8,13; 29:17,18; 32:24,36; 34:17; 38:2; 
42:17,22; 44:13). The LXX of these series varies somewhat from the MT.*4 Holladay 
and Seidl generally place the dyadic series chronologically before the triadic (cf. also 
2 S. 24:13 with 1 Ch. 21:12).3? Weippert, however, is more nuanced, claiming that only 
in the third-party quotations in 5:12; 14:13,15 (+ 16,18); 42:16; 44:18 are the “fatalis- 
tic” dyads of pre-Jeremianic provenance; the other dyads and the triads are one and all 
authentic Jeremianic texts, not (as is often claimed) of Dtr origin.*° The alternation be- 
tween dyads and triads is solely stylistic: in metrical or poetic texts the dyad persists 
for metrical reasons; the triad is a mark of “literary prose,” which tends to be expan- 
sive.?’ Apart from questions of literary analysis, it is to Weippert’s credit to have dem- 
onstrated that the plague series in Jeremiah is not Dtr in origin. 

For the plague triads in Jeremiah, Weippert can point to a wide range of “semantic 
and terminological precursors,” thus refuting the view of Reventlow that the triadic for- 
mula constitutes the starting point for development of the motif.’ According to 
Weippert, the development begins instead with a detailed description of all kinds of 
plagues, among which the three nouns in question constitute merely a semantically 
representative distillation. This distillation of the rhetorical material reaches its climax 
in Jeremiah with the appearance of the triadic form; the further development of the 
form after Jeremiah both decomposes it and sometimes expands it.*? Because of its ex- 
tensive prehistory, the triad cannot be a product of the late Judahite monarchy.* War, 
famine, and pestilence were in fact constant threats to people living in the ancient 
world, “experienced regularly by every generation.” (Weippert cites ancient Near East- 
ern examples; Anderson goes into greater detail and notes the contrastive elements fer- 
tility/famine.*!) The concentration on the strict triad in Jeremiah is “rather the result of 
a deliberate stylistic choice, which reduced the extended descriptions to their dreadful 
core.*2 

The subsequent development of the plague series is documented most impressively 
by the texts in Ezekiel. The triad still predominates (Ezk. 5:12,17; 6:11,12; 7:15; 
12:16; 14:21), but its individual elements are often distributed among several syntagms 
or Clauses (e.g., 5:17; 14:21), a phenomenon that symptomizes the gradual dissolution 
of the fixed triad familiar to Ezekiel. It is also possible to expand the triad by adding a 
fourth element, e.g., hayyd rä‘äa (5:17; 14:21). (A different tetrad documents the later 


34. Weippert, 150 n. 180. 

35. Holladay, 361-62; Seidl, 2:1 26ff. 

36. Seidl, 2:158ff. Cf. Thiel, 182-83. 

37. Weippert, 163. 

38. Ibid., 149; Reventlow, 16. 

39. Weippert, 178. 

40. Contra J. W. Miller, 86: “battle cries.” 

4]. Weippert, 179 n. 324; Anderson, 106-11, esp. 114. 
42. Weippert, 179. 
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development of the plague formula in Isa. 51:19: $öd Seber rä’äb hereb.) Also charac- 
teristic of Ezekiel is the association of the plague series with the “recognition formula,” 
as in 5:13; 6:13; 12:16,4° so that Yahweh’s punishment becomes the means through 
which Israel and the nations come to know God. Ezekiel resembles Jeremiah in the use 
of this plague series in the context of prophetic threats and oracles of judgment against 
Jerusalem, the land, and the house of Israel.** 

Ezekiel is also familiar with the separate use of rā'āb for Yahweh's “arrows” and 
punishment (5:16; 14:13); contrariwise, Yahweh's promise to put an end to famine sig- 
nifies the dawn of the new era of salvation (34:29; 36:29-30). 

The noun ra’äb is rare in poetry. In Lamentations the famine in ravaged Jerusalem 
motivates the prayer on behalf of the starving children (2:19); the pangs of hunger are 
compared to the scorching heat of a furnace (5:10) and felt to be a worse hardship than 
death in battle (4:9). Job 5:20 speaks of death as the result of hunger, and the violence 
of the sword as the result of war; Yahweh will deliver the righteous from both. On the 
basis of Lam. 4:9 and Isa. 51:19, Kaiser suggests that the lament is a possible Sitz im 
Leben for such series of terms denoting plagues.* 

The tendency toward abstraction and the concatenation of synonyms, already noted 
in prose, is intensified in prophecy and poetry: rä’äb is used almost exclusively as an 
abstract term representing God's punishment (even when used metaphorically in Am. 
8:11); it hardly conveys any concrete sense related to a specific situation. Only a few 
times do we find sämä’ used as a correlative synonym (Isa. 5:13; Am. 8:11,13;4° Dt. 
28:48; Neh. 9:15; 2 Ch. 32:11: cf. Sir. 24:21). Apart from the isolated texts Isa. 8:21 
and 44:12, in prophecy and poetry as well as in prose rä’äb refers not to the feeling of 
hunger that results from not eating but rather to the collective lack of basic sustenance 
(usually brought about by God) in the company of other plagues and deprivations. 

b. räbön. The abstract noun räbön occurs only three times. Two of these occur- 
rences appear in narrative discourse in the Joseph story and are related as original and 
quotation. In Gen. 42:19 Joseph orders his brothers to leave one behind as a hostage 
while the others carry grain for the famine afflicting their households and then return to 
Egypt with Benjamin. In abbreviated form, which may well suggest the speakers’ agi- 
tation, this order is repeated in the brothers’ report to their father in 42:33. The double 
construct phrase Seber r*abdén bätekem of the original is shortened by one element, 
leaving the zeugmatic construction w“et-räbön batékem q’hü.*’ Here r*abén denotes 
the general shortage of food afflicting an entire region and its people that led Joseph's 
brothers to go to Egypt. The collective sense of rfäbön as famine, i.e., a general disas- 
ter, is also present in Ps. 37:19, as is suggested by the construct phrase introduced by 


43. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel / (Eng. trans. 1979), 37, 39. 

44. Seidl, 2:129. 

45. — V, 165. 

46. But see Wolff, BK, 330. 

47. The interpretation of the words as a construct phrase is supported by E. König, Syntax der 
hebräischen Sprache (1897), 412; but cf. C. Westermann, Genesis 37-50 (Eng. trans. Minneapo- 
hs, 1986), 103, who assumes an internal object with r“abon. 


y*mé, which parallels ‘ét rã'â and highlights the chronic nature of the shortage. The 
sapiential statements of the psalm express the paradox that the fmimim have abun- 
dance (sb‘) in times of famine, while the r*5a ‘im perish. Thus we see that r*G@bdén is an 
abstract term reserved to denote a severe chronic lack of food, afflicting the land and its 


people collectively. 


Ill. Later Literature. Texts in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs exemplify 
how set series of plagues including rāã'āb and its equivalents survived in later Jewish 
literature outside the OT canon. In T. Jud. 23:3, the tetrad (cf. Ezk. 5:17) famine 
(limös), pestilence (loimös), death (thänatos), and sword (rhomphaia) introduces a se- 
ries of fourteen divine punishments of worshiping foreign gods;* in T. Jos. 1:5,49 in 
Joseph’s survey of his life, “famine” (limös) is one stage in his life of suffering, along 
with envy, hatred, slavery, imprisonment, loneliness, sickness, and calumny. 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls r'b appears in nominal series in benedictions and pesharim, 
which are stylistically similar to the OT. In one liturgical text (“Words of the Lumi- 
naries”), the series hwlyym <r'vm> wr'b wsm’ wdbr whrb (4Q504 frs. 1-2, 3:8) de- 
scribes punishments sent by God throughout generations ( ‘winw bšny dwrwtynw). This 
text probably combines Dt. 28:48 and 28:59; the extended series in Ezk. 5:17 and Bar. 
2:25 may also be cited. More frequent is the use of r'b in pesharim on Isa. 5:11 ff.; Hos. 
2:10ff.(8ff.); and especially Ps. 37:8ff.,19ff.: 4QpIsa® uses the phrase m pny hhrb 
whr'b; in 4QpHos?* 2:12 God smites (Akm) br’b wb'rwm; 4QpPs37 1:1 uses the classic 
triad bhrb wbr'b whdbr in the complement of the predicate ywbdw; 4QpPs37 2:2-5 in- 
terprets Ps. 37:19-20: psrw [Sr] yhym brb bmw‘d h|[t]wt wrbym ywbdw br'h whdbr; 
the wicked (v. 20) who suffer this fate in the psalm are identified with those who have 
refused to join the company of the elect (‘dr bhyrw). 

There are isolated and in part unidentified occurrences of rb in 1Q42 fr. 6, | 
({b]ymy r'bwr), 4Oplsa‘ fr. 56, 1 (r'b wnhrw), 4Q172 fr. 1, 2 (bt r'bw). 

The alleged occurrence of the verb in 7 ytr’b ‘yS mrswnw in CD 11:4, which is 
claimed to prohibit fasting (!) on the sabbath, rests on a conjectural emendation of the 
clear grapheme sequence yt'rb.50 

Seidl 


48. Cited from M. de Jonge, Testamenta XII Patriarchum (Leiden, 1964), 34; on text-critical 
problems see J. Becker, JSHRZ Ill/1, 76; Weippert, 175. 

49. Becker, 119. 

50. E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran (Munich, 71971), 88; C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents 
(Oxford, 71958), 54-55. 
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I. 1. Cognates; 2. Meaning. Il. 1. Occurrences; LXX; 2. Shepherds and Their Equipment; 3. 
Breeding; 4. Music; 5. Hired Shepherds. III. 1. Metaphorical Usage: 2. Mesopotamia: 3. Egypt: 
4. Greece. IV. 1. OT: 2. Verb: 3. Erotic Language; 4. Prophecy: 5. Age of Salvation. V. 
Subsequent Development. 


I, 1. Cognates. The root r'h is Common Semitic. Apart from Hebrew, it occurs in 
Northwest Semitic in Imperial Aramaic.' Jewish Aramaic,? Phoenician, Ugaritic,4 and 
Syriac. In East Semitic it occurs in Akkadian.® Finally, in South Semitic it occurs in 
Arabic,’ Old South Arabic,’ and Ethiopic.? 


2. Meaning. The verb ra’& means “graze.” It may be used intransitively of flocks and 
herds (Isa. 5:17; 11:7; 14:30; 27:10; 30:23; 65:25; Jon. 3:7; Zeph. 2:7; 3:13; Job 1:14), 


rää. K.-H. Bernhardt, Das Problem der altorientalischen Königsideologie im AT. SVT 8 
(1961); E. Bosetti, “La terminologia del pastore in Egitto e nella Bibbia.” BiOr 26 (1984) 75-102: 
G. J. Botterweck, “Hirt und Herde im AT und im Alten Orient,” FS J. Frings (Cologne, 1960), 339- 
52; W. H. Brownlee, “Ezekiel’s Poetic Indictment of the Shepherds,’ HTR 51 (1958) 191-203; 
D. L. Christensen, “Anticipatory Paronomasia in Jonah 3:7-8 and Genesis 37:2,” RB 90 (1983) 261- 
63; M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography X,” Bibl 53 (1972) 386-403, esp. 392-93; 
G. Dalman, AuS, VI (1939), esp. 146-287: L. Dürr, Ursprung und Ausbau der israelitisch- 
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usually as a metaphor representing the tranquil life of humans and animals in the 
peaceable kingdom to come. When the verb is used transitively, the area being grazed 
is added as the object: “They shall graze Bashan and Gilead” (Mic. 7:14); “the boar 
from the forest ravages it [the vineyard] and the animals of the field graze it (bare)” 
(Ps. 80:14[Eng. 13]). It may also be qualified adverbially: “They grazed in the reed 
grass” (Gen. 41:2,18). Except for Isa. 5:17, all these texts should probably be assigned 
to the later period of the biblical language. 

Most often, however, when the verb is used transitively it refers to the work of the 
shepherd, who tends sheep and goats, more rarely cattle (Mic. 7:14) or donkeys (Gen. 
36:24). Normally the object is introduced by the mark of the accusative (et), less often 
by the prep. b° (Gen. 37:2; 1 S. 16:11). The qal active ptcp. rö’eh, “shepherd,” generally 
retains its verbal force, being used with an accusative object. It may also form a con- 
struct phrase with sö’n (4 times) or b’hemä (twice). 


II. 1. Occurrences; LXX. The root occurs in the gal 168 times in the OT, 82 times as 
the active participle. There are 8 additional occurrences in the Dead Sea Scrolls (1QH 
8:8: CD 11:5; 13:9; 19:8 [twice; cf. Zec. 11:11]; 1Q34 fr. 3, 2:8; 4QDibHam*? frs. 1-2, 4:7; 
4Q509 fr. 10, 2,3), which agree with OT usage. The LXX translates the verb 38 times 
with poimainein, “graze, tend,” 22 times with böskein, “provide for,’ 14 times with 
némein, “put out to pasture, feed,” and once each with tréphein, “nourish, bring up,” 
didkein, “lead,” lymainen, “graze bare, lay waste” (Ps. 80:14[13]), nomás, “graze,” and 
hodégezin, “lead.” The gal active participle is represented 65 times by poimén, 3 times by 
poimanon, and once each by nemön, böskön, and té sketié poimenikä (Zec. 11:15). 


2. Shepherds and Their Equipment. The multiplicity of the Greek translations in 
contrast to the simple Semitic usage illustrates the variety associated with the life and 
work of a shepherd. The shepherd must travel with the flock (> 719 ‘der: Gen. 
29:2,3; 32:17[16]; Cant. 1:7; 6:5; Joel 1:18), drive it (> X73 nähag qal and piel; cf. 
Gen. 31:18; Am. 7:15), lead it by going before (> N} nähä, usually used metaphori- 
cally), because the pasturage (mar‘it or mir‘eh) must be as good (16b) or rich (Sämen) 
as possible, and after grazing the flock must move on. The shepherd must be very fa- 
miliar with the available pastures (näweh) and the routes to them. The shepherd must 
also be timely in leading the flock to a watering place, a permanent stream (Am. 5:24; 
Ps. 23:2; 74:15; Jer. 15:18), or a well (ber) dug to provide water (Gen. 21:25,30; 
26:18,19,25,32). A vivid picture of how flocks were watered is painted by the well epi- 
sodes in Gen. 29:1-10 and Ex. 2:15b-16, in which women also appear. 

The shepherd must also be timely in bringing the flock to a pen where they can 
safely spend the night, especially when the pasture is too distant to permit returning to 
house and stall or the encampment (Gen. 37:12-18) and the fold does not provide ade- 
quate protection. In an emergency the shepherd must keep watch over the flock in the 
open field (Lk. 2:8). Caves may possibly have provided shelter.!’ 


10. Dalman, 285. 
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A shepherd needs appropriate equipment if he is to do the job of protecting the flock 
entrusted to his care against wild animals or other human beings. These included the 
staff (maggel, mis’enet |?]), used to control the flock, and a club (Sébet, Ps. 23:4; Lev. 
27:32), a stick with a knob of hardened asphalt.!! David may have used the latter to 
fight off wild animals (1 S. 17:35). A shepherd also needed a sling (gela‘) to confront 
both wild animals and robbers (1 S. 17:40,50; Sir. 47:4), as David boasts. A watchdog 
could also be very helpful to a shepherd (Isa. 56:10; Job 30:1). 


3. Breeding. In addition to his other responsibilities, a shepherd also had to use care- 
ful selection to breed robust animals to provide meat, leather, and wool. The legendary 
stories of Jacob’s profit from breeding sheep and goats (Gen. 30:30-40) eloquently re- 
flect the expertise and craftiness of a successful shepherd.'- The size and quality of a 
flock is due in large part to breeding and constitutes the wealth of the flock’s owner. 
Here, too, years of experience and a responsiveness to the behavior of animals are of 
great importance. A high point in the life of shepherds is the festival of sheepshearing 
(1 S. 25:4,7,11), a time of happy celebration. 


4. Music. Musical instruments were also very helpful in calming and influencing the 
behavior of the flock. The commonest instrument used by shepherds was the pipe (Jgs. 
5:16), which sounded much like a shawm. David appears to have developed his skill in 
playing the pipe and the lyre (kinnör; 1 S. 16:18-19,23) during the time he spent with 
his father’s flocks. Although music may have accompanied other activities and festivi- 
ties such as sheepshearing,!? it is likely that the shepherds developed a particular pasto- 
ral style of playing.'* 


5. Hired Shepherds. Originally, those who possessed flocks stayed with their ani- 
mals and took care of them personally, because their wealth was coterminous with the 
size of their flocks. Probably they tended their property with the help of their sons and 
sons-in-law (Abraham, Jacob with Reuben and his brothers) together with a few ser- 
vants (Eliezer). Not until animals were raised commercially, as “fatstock,” did flocks 
sO increase in value that their owners entrusted their care to shepherds. As a conse- 
quence, there was now a difference between good and wicked shepherds (Zec. 11:4-17; 
Jn. 10:11,14; Heb. 13:20). At the very least, the repute of shepherds differed widely. 
Talmudic law forbids acquiring the products of animal husbandry (wool, fat, etc.) from 
shepherds.'> The prestige of shepherds was undermined further by the suspicion that 
they were generally dishonest. 


11. See Power. 
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divine shepherd begins to be joined by that of the solicitous king, who was created for 
the sake of the people, to whom he is also responsible.2’? According to the Code for Of- 
ficials, the king is the “father of orphans, the husband of widows, the brother of the 
separated, the protector of the motherless.”5 In addition to the royal shepherd, begin- 
ning in the New Kingdom (Eighteenth Dynasty) we also find the high official who 
commands the armies described as the shepherd of those entrusted to him. The bulk of 
references to god and king as a shepherd are concentrated in texts of the 20th Dynasty; 
here the predicates “watchful” and “strong” are often added, especially in the four- 
teenth through twelfth centuries B.C.E., when the threat of the Libyans and the Sea Peo- 
ples demanded a king who would be “protector, shepherd, and guardian of Egypt.”*? 
Merneptah, for example, is called “the good shepherd (mnyw nfr) who keeps his army 
alive, father and mother to all.” 

Behind all the texts cited here that call the pharaohs shepherds stands the declara- 
tion of devoted solicitude toward creation in the hymn to the sun god in the Instructions 
of Merikare (Tenth Dynasty). This notion runs through all Egyptian literature, develop- 
ing in the context of unfolding cosmic universalism into the notion of the “guardian 
shepherd of all human beings, of all living creatures” in general.?! The fact that the sun 
god played a preeminent role in Egyptian theology, like that of the god Shamash in 
Babylonian theology, may have played a considerable role in the hesitant and late 
adoption of the shepherd image in the biblical spirituality of the OT. 


4. Greece. In ancient Greece the image of the shepherd underwent a theological 
and philosophical development that was quite unique, as Von Loewenclau has dem- 
onstrated impressively. The parallel Greek words böskein, nemein, and poimainein 
used by the LXX to translate the Hebrew root r'h?? are applied to deities in texts as 
early as the Homeric poems (8th century B.c.£.). On the other hand, the shepherd 
concept is also applied to philosophers, who as statesmen are expected to serve the 
best interests of those entrusted to their care, with whom, however, they have nothing 
in common. Here we see clearly how the meaning of the shepherd concept in the pre- 
Hellenistic literature of Greece differs totally from its meaning in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, where the solidarity binding shepherd and people together are emphasized. 
This difference is also illustrated by the existence of several different words in the 
Greek language available to represent the complex Egyptian and Semitic shepherd 
concept. 


IV. 1. OT. The OT accurately reflects the milieu of shepherds and their flocks. Only 


very hesitantly, however, did the OT connect the shepherd concept with the leadership 


27. Ibid., 132-33. | 
28. Ibid., 131; see also H. Ranke, ZÄS 79 (1954) 72-73. 


29. Müller, 136. 
30. Ibid., 137. 
31. Ibid., 139. 


32. See II.1 above. 
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exercised by kings and by God. This may be because the kingship ın Israel, in contrast 
to the monarchies of the surrounding world, was not rooted in ancient tradition and his- 
tory. Possibly at the time Israel adopted kingship the title “shepherd” was already 
fraught with certain other notions, so that simple adoption of this allegory was prob- 
lematic. There is no evidence that the term “shepherd” ever served as a title for a reign- 
ing king of Israel. The use of the term for the deity is rare or late (Gen. 48:15; Ps. 23:1 
in the individual sense “my shepherd”; 80:2[Eng. 1] in the collective sense), possibly 
because the Israelites were aware that elsewhere in the ancient Near East the title 
“shepherd” was given to foreign gods, especially the sun god (Re, Shamash), a use that 
conflicted with its adoption by Israel. Gen. 49:24 is textually problematic and cannot 
be cited as evidence. 


2. Verb. The finite verb “pasture,” used metaphorically, found easier entry than its 
nominalized participle “shepherd.” When David was anointed king, he was given 
Yahweh's promise: “You shall pasture my people Israel, and you shall be ruler over 
Israel” (2 S. 5:2b par. 1 Ch. 11:2). The eschatological David, as Yahweh's agent, will 
do the same: “My servant David shall pasture them” (Ezk. 34:23). Ps. 78:72(71) 
prophesies: “With upright heart he shall pasture them and guide them with skillful 
hand.” 

The same verbal statement can have Yahweh as its subject: “On that day he will pas- 
ture them in broad pastures” (Isa. 30:23); “he will pasture his flock like a shepherd, 
with his arm he will gather his lambs, in his bosom he will carry them, and lead the 
mother sheep” (Isa. 40:11). It is clear here that the noun is introduced metaphorically 
because of the verbal statement, without becoming a title. In a similar way, Yahweh 
can speak of himself in a prophetic oracle: “And I will pasture them on the mountains 
of Israel, in the valleys and in all the inhabited parts of the land. With good pasture | 
will pasture them, and the mountain heights of Israel shall be their pasture; there they 
shall lie down in good grazing land, and rich pasture they shall feed upon on the moun- 
tains of Israel. 1 will pasture my sheep. I will make them lie down — says Yahweh the 
Almighty” (Ezk. 34:13b-15). 

The postexilic community of Israel prays to Yahweh in these words: “Pasture your 
people with justice. the flock that belongs to you, which lives alone in a forest in the 
midst of a garden land; let them pasture in Bashan and Gilead as in the days of old” 
(Mic. 7:14).% Ps. 28:9 makes the same plea: “Save your people and bless your heritage 
and pasture them and carry them forever.” It is striking that the concept of pasturing is 
frequently joined with the notion of solicitude, the real object of the people’s hope. 
Finally, this hope can be expressed without using the language of pasturing and shep- 
herding: “In that day —- says Yahweh — I will assemble the lame and gather those who 
have been driven away” (Mic. 4:6). This passage, too, presupposes the experience of 
the exile. 


33. See BHS. 
34. H. Gunkel, ZS 2 (1924) 145-78. 
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3. Erotic Language. In its use of the imagery of pasturing, of shepherd and shep- 
herdess, the Song of Songs takes an entirely different path. The lover pastures his 
sheep among the lilies (or lotus blossoms; Cant. 2:16; 4:5; 6:3), in the gardens (6:2). 
There his beloved seeks him as she pastures her kids (1:7) and finds him beside the 
shepherds’ tents (1:8). Here the image of the shepherd and its related imagery appear to 
have entered the figurative world of “specialized erotic language.” Müller’s theory 
that this usage reflects a background of nature worship must be approached with cau- 
tion with respect to the Song of Songs, where it probably serves primarily as a device 
for the description of idyllic love. 


4. Prophecy. The use of the nominal term for “shepherd” in language fraught with 
erotic symbolism is clearly a late development. It is therefore surprising that this meta- 
phorical usage became quite important during the exilic and postexilic period in the 
prophets’ criticism of social and political conditions. They speak primarily of “shep- 
herds” in the plural, mostly as a metaphor for the leaders (Jer. 25:34-36) or the kings of 
the past. They have failed to fulfill their divine commission to pasture the people, the 
flock, and will therefore be visited by a just punishment (Jer. 2:8; 10:21; 12:10; 22:22; 
23:4). 

Shepherd terminology is used in this way in the collection of royal oracles in Jer. 
23:1-3. The shepherds have failed to keep the flock together, allowing it to scatter.*° 
This failure gives Yahweh reason to intervene personally and entrust the flock to new 
shepherds, who will pasture their flock faithfully and responsibly (v. 4). This thought is 
developed further in vv. 5-6, with Davidic typology that prophesies a single just and 
righteous king. Then the people will dwell secure. 

In this use of shepherd terminology, it is clear once again that we are dealing not 
with a royal title from the language of the court but with a metaphor pondering the 
function of the king. In the future, after the people have been assembled by Yahweh, 
the work and function of the king will be performed by worthy agents. Thus Yahweh 
will open new perspectives for the people and the land (of Judah) (Jer. 31:10; 33:12; 
also 49:19 par. 50:44). That these passages are late additions should be undisputed.?’ 

Ezekiel appropriates this message and develops it in detail in Ezk. 34. Though a sin- 
gle unit thematically, this chapter is formally diverse.>® It opens with a word of Yahweh 
to the prophet concerning the task of the shepherds (vv. 1-2); a woe oracle declares that 
they have selfishly furnished themselves amply with milk, wool, and meat, but have 
not pastured the flock, have not strengthened the weak, have not bound up the injured, 
have not brought back the strayed, have not sought the lost, but have ruled them with 


35. H.-P. Müller, > VII, 319-25. 

36. W. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 1-25. WMANT 41 (1973), 286, 
302. 

37. W, Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 26-45. WMANT 52 (1981), 
20ff., 37. 

38. On the complex textual situation see Willmes, 44-57, 181-233; G. Fohrer, Ezechiel. HAT 
XMI (1955), 191-96; W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 204-13. 
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force and harshness (vv. 3-4). As a result, the whole flock has scattered and become 
food for all the wild animals, with no one to care (vv. 5-6). There follows a second ora- 
cle of judgment against the shepherds, including Yahweh's motivation: Yahweh will 
demand the flock entrusted to the shepherds and dismiss them, denying them the fruits 
of shepherding the flock (vv. 9-10) Then Yahweh will take personal charge as shep- 
herd, make good all the failures of the wicked shepherds, and assemble, lead, and pro- 
vide for the flock (vv. 11-15). 


5. Age of Salvation. The following prophecy of a single good shepherd in the lan- 
guage of Davidic typology (Ezk. 34:23-24) is probably a secondary addition inspired 
by Jer. 23:2-6. Here the relationship between Yahweh and the new shepherd ts clarified 
by the statement that the latter will be Yahweh's servant and prince”? in their midst. Da- 
vid will tend his flock as its one shepherd (v. 24). Here the hope for a common future 
for the divided kingdom coalesces with the hope for a common king and shepherd. 

The same metaphor for greedy, selfish leaders of the people is also used by Trito- 
Isaiah (Isa. 56:11), who castigates the shepherds for neglecting the flock. They are lik- 
ened to dogs that will not bark, not alert but lazy, though having mighty appetites, 
whose greed leads them criminally to neglect their duty. 

In contrast to the wicked shepherds, the postexilic Deutero-Zechariah presents the 
figure of the good shepherd, driven by concern for the welfare of the flock, who must 
nevertheless break his two staffs “Favor” and “Unity,” thus representing a wicked shep- 
herd (Zec. 11:4-17). Meanwhile three shepherds are disposed of in a month. How this 
image is to be interpreted in detail is disputed. Possibly we are dealing no longer with 
political leaders but with spiritual leaders.*’ Finally, however, the author of the shep- 
herd texts gives up, with an oracle of woe against the wicked shepherd who deserts his 
flock, thus pronouncing his own doom (v. 17). 

This complex likewise includes Zec. 13:7-9, a threat pronounced against the wicked 
shepherd and his flock. After both have been punished harshly, a third of the flock, re- 
fined and tested, will return to Yahweh. The close entwinement of image and interpre- 
tation is central to the nature of the metaphor. It is unclear, however, what specific du- 
ties are associated here with the office of shepherd. The view that the shepherds might 
refer to the spiritual leaders was first voiced by the epilogue to Qoheleth: “The sayings 
of the wise are goads and stakes driven home as slogans. As such they are pronounced 
by the shepherds” (Eccl. 12:11). Thus the shepherds are the teachers who instruct their 
disciples. 


V. Subsequent Development. In view of the scant evidence for use of the term 
“shepherd” as an honorific title for a political or spiritual leader, it is surprising to find 
it so emphasized as a term of approbation in NT literature. It is be pointed out, how- 
ever, that this usage actually springs from the epithet “good shepherd,” possibly be- 
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cause this vocational title “shepherd” was not of good omen in the early Jewish and NT 
period. It is important that early Jewish literature, possibly influenced by Zec. 11:4-17 
and Eccl. 12:11, understood “shepherds” as leaders in the sense of teachers of the law 
of Israel (2 Bar. 77:13-16; 2 Esd. 5:18).*! Moses and David were counted among such 
leaders.** Thus the early Jewish and NT period appears to have created our common 
understanding of the shepherd metaphor as referring to the good shepherd. Of course 
the OT use of the image laid the groundwork for the development of this metaphor. 
Wallis 


41. See also St.-B., II, 537. 
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I. Etymology. Il. OT: 1. Occurrences; 2. Lexical Field; 3. Meaning. Ill. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. The verb rä’am, “thunder, roar,”! can hardly be associated etymologi- 
cally with Akk. ragämu, “call (out), bring a legal complaint,” and its nominal deriva- 
tive raggimu, “one who calls out.”* The Akkadian nouns ramimu, “roaring,” rämimu, 
“roarer” (a name for Hadad in Neo-Babylonian),? and finally rimmu, “roaring, noise” 
(of humans, animals, thunder, forest, etc.),* are semafitically much closer, but the dif- 
ference in radicals stands in the way of an etymological connection. At best an original 
(onomatopoetic?) root r-m is conceivable that antedates the development of the indi- 
vidual languages; such a root might be preserved also in Akk. ratämu, “whisper,” Syr. 
rtm, “murmur, speak.”> Ugar. rgm, “recount, speak,” is semantically remote; further- 


ra'am. M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography X,” Bibl 53 (1972) 386-403, esp. 393; 
J. Jeremias, Theophanie. WMANT 10 (71977); J. M. Kennedy, “The Root GR in the Light of Se- 
mantic Analysis,” JBL 106 (1987) 47-64; J. Reider, “Etymological Studies in Biblical Hebrew,” 
VT 2 (1952) 113-30, esp. 120-21. 
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In Job 39:25 the noun refers to the battle cry of the attacking captains (par. to fra‘a). 
A few verses earlier in the passage, which describes a charger, we find the noun ra’mä 
(v. 19), usually cited as a hapax legomenon and translated “mane.” Probably because it 
proposes the basic meaning “move violently” for rä’am, BDB thinks of the quivering 
mane of the horse.?! Dahood rejects the meaning “mane, which derives from an Arabic 
etymology,” and interprets ra’mä as an archaic accusative of ra‘am.>* Job 40:9 denies 
that mortals can raise their voices like thunder, implying that only God has this ability. 

We find the root much more often in association with God. The roaring of God 
with a mighty voice (göl, 1 S. 7:10; Job 37:4-5; cf. Ps. 77:19[18]; 104:7; Sir. 43:17), 
especially in combination with bassämayim (Ps. 18:14[13] = 2 S. 22:14; 1 S. 2:10), 
suggests thunder, with which Yahweh expressively accompanies his coming to inter- 
vene. In 1 S. 7:10 Yahweh's thundering b’göl-gädöl resembles a battle cry before 
combat; the roaring of his voice in response to Samuel’s sacrifice marks the beginning 
of his victorious battle on Israel's behalf against the Philistines (cf. Sir. 46:17). The 
thunder of Yahweh bassämayim in | S. 2:10 can also be understood as a signal mark- 
ing the beginning of combat (yhwh stands in casus pendens; ‘lw should be read as ‘lyw 
[Q]>5); the text refers not to Yahweh's intervention in battle but to his judgment of the 
whole earth. 

In Isa. 29:6, too, ra‘am accompanies Yahweh's intervention on behalf of his people 
in their battle with the enemy. Here the thunder is one element of a theophany, along 
with earthquake, whirlwind, tempest, and devouring fire.>* In Ps. 18:14(13) = 2 S. 
22:14, Yahweh also thunders bassämayim in the context of an even more detailed de- 
scription of a theophany, this time for the deliverance of an individual. 

During the exodus and wandering in the wilderness, Yahweh answers his people 
(Ps. 81:8[7]) in the hiding place of thunder (b*séter ra‘am), an expression that probably 
stands for the presence of Yahweh. Ps. 77:19(18) uses motifs associated with theopha- 
nies to describe the exodus as Yahweh’s intervention; he announces his presence with 
the voice of his thunder (qô! ra’am). Describing the work of creation, Ps. 104:7 says 
that the mighty waters took flight at the voice of Yahweh’s thunder. In Sir. 43:17, too, 
the voice of Yahweh’s thunder makes creation tremble. In Ps. 29:3 Yahweh’s thunder- 
ing (rm hiphil) parallels gô! yhwh. Here the context most likely suggests the actual me- 
teorological phenomena of a thunderstorm: the passage clearly points to a theophany in 
a tempest. Job 37:4-5 (göl in both verses) should also be read with meteorological phe- 
nomena in the background. The (overwhelming) power of God, whose voice is like 
thunder, is the point of 26:14, as well as of God’s rhetorical question in 40:9, which 
asks Job whether he can thunder like God. 


31. BDB, 947. 

32. Dahood, 393. See HAL, II, 1267; cf. the discussion in M. H. Pope, Job. AB XV (1965), 
262-63. 

33. W. Gross, Die Pendenskonstruktion im biblischen Hebriiisch. ATS 27 (1987) 154. See the 
discussion of the textual problems in D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de !’AT. OBO 50/1 
(1982), 145. 

34. For a discussion of the individual elements see Jeremias, 88-90. 
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II. 1. LXX. The LXX translates the qal of the verb twice with saleúein (Ps. 
95[96]:11; 97[98]:7) and once each with bodn, bombein, and dakryein. Except in | S. 
1:6 (athymein), the hiphil is translated by brontän (9 times, once in Sirach). For the 
noun the LXX uses bronté 5 times (once in Sirach), and hälma and k(r)augé once each. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. To date, only 3 occurrences of the root have been identified in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. In addition, 2 Hebrew and 2 Aramaic occurrences are expected in 
the unpublished texts. According to 1QH 3:34, God “thunders” in the fullness of his 
power; his dwelling place on high echoes the truth of his glory. When the s*bd 6t of the 
heavens lift their voices, the foundations of the cosmos totter (mwg hithpael) and trem- 
ble (r‘d). The context of 4Q502 fr. 9, 7 is fragmentary, but to all appearances the text 
describes the “tumult” of certain powers of chaos praising the creator God (par. “wa- 
ters of the deep”). In 11QTgJob 40:9 we are reminded of the greatness of the creator 
God when Job is asked: “Have you an arm like God? Or can you thunder as loud as 
God (`n bal kwth tr’m)?">> 

I. Fischer/Fabry 


35. See Beyer, 297. 
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I. 1. Linguistic Questions; 2. Occurrences. Il. Metaphorical Usage. II. The Formula tahat 
kol-"es ra“ndn. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Linguistic Questions. The substantival form ra“ndn is not attested outside Is- 
rael.' Biblical Aram. ra‘nan occurs in Dnl. 4:1(Eng. 4), and there are three occurrences 


ra“ndn. T. Booij, “The Hebrew Text of Psalm XCII 11,” VT 38 (1988) 210-13; W. L. 
Holladay, “‘On Every High Hill and under Every Green Tree,” VT 11 (1961) 170-76; S. E. 
Loewenstamm, “An Additional Remark upon Ps 92:11b,” UF 13 (1981) 302; idem, “Balloti 
b’sämän ra“ndn,” UF 10 (1978) 111-13; F. Lundgren, Die Benutzung der Pflanzenwelt in der 
alttestamentlichen Religion. BZAW 14 (1908); W. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von 
Jeremia 1-25. WMANT 41 (1973); C. Westermann, Vergleiche und Gleichnisse im Alten und 
Neuen Testament. CThM 14 (1984), M. Zohary, Plants of the Bible (Eng. trans. London, 1982). 

> YY Zs. 


1. For a discussion of the form see GK, $84k. 
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in the Midrashim.* In most instances ra“ndn is used as an adjective. The meaning 
“green”? is secondary. The word is not a primary color term,* and would be better 
translated as “fresh, luxuriant, lush, leafy.” The difficulty of finding a single exact 
translation is already apparent in the early versions. The LXX uses seven different 


terms, the Vulg. five.? The semantic field includes hädas, “new,” and tari, “fresh,” as 
well as forms derived from the roots dfn and vrg. 


2. Occurrences. Of the 19 occurrences in Hebrew, only Hos. 14:9(8) is clearly 
preexilic.® Of the other occurrences, 4 are in the Dtr History, 6 in Jeremiah, | each in 
Trito-Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Hosea, 4 in Psalms, and | each in Song of Songs and 
2 Chronicles; there is also 1 occurrence in Sir. 14:18. The hapax legomenon ra“nänä 
appears in Job 15:32, a rare palel modification of a verb rn, formed on the analogy of 
the Arabic IX stem;’ in Ps. 6:3(2) 'umlal, “be withered,” an antonym to rn, is another 
hapax legomenon formed ın the same way. 


II. Metaphorical Usage. The substantive is used metaphorically 11 times. In Ps. 
92:15(14) and Dnl. 4:1(4) (ra‘nan), it functions as a predicate noun. Elsewhere it is 
usually an attributive adjective describing a tree: Jer. 11:16; Ps. 52:10(8) > N'T zayit; 
Hos. 14:9(8) b*rds; Ps. 37:35 (cj) erez; Sir. 14:18 > YY @s; in Jer. 17:8 it is the leaves 
(äleh) of a tree that are described. All the trees in question are distinguished by their 
deep green, luxuriant foliage, highly visible even at a distance amid the generally 
scanty vegetation of Palestine.* This positive connotation of ra“ndn can be transferred 
to other domains. Ps. 92:11(10), for example, speaks of the “fresh” oil? with which 
Yahweh anoints the psalmist (cf. 23:5); the orchard song (Cant. 1:16) speaks positively 
of the lovers’ couch (‘eres) made of fresh boughs. 

Finally, Ps. 92:15(14) and Dnl. 4:1(4) use ra“ndn to describe a fulfilled human 
life. The ground is laid for this usage by texts that compare human life, especially 
that of the “righteous,” to a tree in full vigor: Ps. 52:10(8); Jer. 11:16 (a Jeremianic 
oracle of judgment addressed to Judah as a whole!®); 17:8 (vv. 5-11, a wisdom 
poem with strong affinities to Ps. 1); Sir. 14:18. Wisdom traditions also lie behind 
Ps. 37:35 and Job 15:32. The life of the wicked is a failure because they abuse or 
fail to attain the condition expressed by ra“ndn, best rendered as “fullness of 
life.”!! 


2. Jastrow, 1488. 

3. GesB, 768. 

4. R. Gradwohl, Die Farben im AT. BZAW 83 (1963), 33 n. 50, with bibliog.; for this reason it 
is not treated in A. Brenner, Colour Terms in the OT. JSOTSup 21 (1982). 

5. Gradwohl, loc. cit. 

6. J. Jeremias, Hosea. ATD XXIV/1 (1983), 169-70. 

7. GK, §55d. 

8. See the illustrations in Zohary. 

9. > MW semen. 

10. Thiel, 155-56. 

11. —> XI, 274-76. 
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I. 1. Etymology and Semantics. The etymology of Heb. r“ remains unclear, because 
only a few equivalent roots occur in other Semitic languages. The attempts to connect 
Heb. r“ with Arab. rr’, “lower-class youth, rabble,”! or with Heb. rēa? have not been 
persuasive.? For East Semitic, Akk. raggu, “bad, evil,”* is a (phonologically unusual) 


O. Keel, Feinde und Gottesleugner. SBM 7 (1969); idem, Jahwes Entgegnung an Ijob. FRLANT 
121 (1978); R. Knierim, Die Hauptbegriffe für Sünde im AT (Gütersloh, 71967); K. Koch, “Gibt es 
ein Vergeltungsdogma im AT?” Um das Prinzip der Vergeltung in Religion und Recht des ATs. 
WdF 125 (1972), 130-80 (repr. from ZTK 52 [1955] 1-42); B. S. Kogan, “‘Sorgt Gott sich 
wirklich?” in H. H. Henrix, ed., Unter dem Bogen des Bundes (Aachen, 1981), 47-73: A. Kretzer, 
“movnpia/movnpéc,” EDNT, Ill, 134-35; M. Lattke, “xaxdéc,” EDNT, II, 238-39; V. Lenzen et al., 
“Böses/Leid,” in H. Waldenfels, ed., Lexikon der Religionen (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1987), 64-72; 
F. Lindström and M. Limbeck, “Böse,” NBL, 314-16; F. Lindström, God and the Origin of Evil. 
CBOT 21 (1983); C. Locher, “Jahwehs Entgegnung an Ijob.” Orientierung 42 (1978) 238-41; 
N. Lohfink, “Das Böse im Herzen und Gottes Gerechtigkeit in der weiten Welt,” FS J. Sudbrack 
(Würzburg, 1990), 327-41; idem, “Das vorpersonale Böse,” Das Jüdische am Christentum 
(Freiburg ım Breisgau, 1987), 167-99, 264-65; K. Lorenz, On Aggression (Eng. trans. New York, 
2002); J. L. McKenzie, Geist und Welt des ATs (1962), esp. 277-98; O. Marquard, “Felix culpa?” 
Poetik und Hermeneutik 9 (1981) 53-71; G. Mensching, “Das Böse,” RGG, I, 1343-44; G. L. 
Müller, “Woher kommt das Bése?” Münchener theologische Zeitschrift 38 (1987) 311-25; H.-P. 
Müller, Das Hiobproblem. EdF 84 (1978); T. Multhaupt, “Das Böse,” in H. Cancik ef al., eds., 
Handbuch religionswissenschaftlicher Grundbegriffe, II (1990), 142-43; H. Muszyński, “Gott 
und das Böse in der Bibel,” Collectanea Theologica 49, 23-47 = J. Reindel, ed., Dein Wort 
beachten (Leipzig, 1981), 151-79; F. Nötscher, Gotteswege und Menschenwege in der Bibel und 
in Qumran. BBB 15 (1958); idem, Zur theologischen Terminologie der Qumran-Texte. BBB 10 
(1956); E. Noort, “JHWH und das Böse,” OTS 23 (1984) 120-36; R. Oberforscher, Die 
Flutprologe als Kompositionsschliissel der biblischen Urgeschichte. Innsbrucker theologische 
Studien 8 (1981), esp. 102-35; H. D. Preuss, “Die Frage nach dem Leid des Menschen,” FS 
A. H. J. Gunneweg (Stuttgart, 1987), 52-80; R. Schnackenburg, ed., Die Macht des Bösen und der 
Glaube der Kirche (Diisseldorf, 1979); S. Schott, Die Deutung des Rituals fiir die Abwehr des 
Bösen. AAWL(M) (1954); R. Schwager, Must There Be Scapegoats? (Eng. trans. San Francisco, 
1987); O. H. Steck, Die Herkunft des Menschen (Zurich, 1983); F. J. Stendebach, “Das Böse und 
der Satan,” BiKi 30 (1975) 2-7; idem, “Die Frage nach Gut und Böse,” BiKi 30 (1975) 38-41; H. S. 
Stern, “ “The Knowledge of Good and Evil, ” VT 8 (1958) 405-18; H. J. Stoebe, “Gut und Böse in 
der Jahwistischen Quelle des Pentateuch,” ZAW 65 (1953) 188-204 = Geschichte, Schicksal, 
Schuld und Glaube. BBB 72 (1989), 46-62; idem, “Siindenbewusstsein und Glaubens- 
universalismus,” ThZ 36 (1980) 197-207 = BBB 72 (1989), 63-73; idem, “YY r" schlecht sein,” 
THAT, II, 794-803; L. Szondi, Kain (Berne, 71978); idem, Moses (1973); K. van der Toorn, Sin 
and Sanction in Israel and Mesopotamia. SSN 22 (1985); W. S. Towner, How God Deals with Evil 
(Philadelphia, 1976); H. Vellmer, “Das Bösesein des Menschen und sein Freiwerden zu 
verantwortlicher Menschlichkeit unter dem Angebot Gottes,” FS A. H. J. Gunneweg (1987), 224- 
45; S. Vierzig, Das Böse (Stuttgart, 1984); P. Volz, Das Dämonische in Jahwe (1924); N. M. 
Waldman, “The däbär ra‘ of Eccl 8:3,” JBL 98 (1979) 407-8; E.-J. Waschke, Untersuchungen zum 
Menschenbild der Urgeschichte. ThArb 43 (1984), E. Würthwein and O. Merk, Verantwortung 
(1982); E. Zenger, “*Das Blut deines Bruders schreit zu mir’ (Gen 4,10),” in D. Bader, ed., Kain 
und Abel (Munich, 1983), 9-28. 


|. GesB, 768, citing Vollers. 

2. W. L. Duliére, FS F. Altheim, II (1970), 1-26. 
3. Stoebe, THAT, Il, 795. 

4. AHw, II, 942; III, 1585. 
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equivalent to Heb. r“; but, while this adjective is attested from Old Babylonian and Old 
Assyrian through Neo-Babylonian and Late Babylonian, the number of its occurrences 
is very limited. In Akkadian the semantic spectrum of Heb. r“ is represented by other 
words such as /eménu, “be(come) bad, evil,’ lemnu, “bad, evil,” and derivatives, or 
senu I, “evil, malicious,”® sinu, “malice.”’ 

In West Semitic, occurrences of r“ outside Biblical Hebrew are also rare. Only the 
Phoenician bilingual text of Karatepe (8th century B.C.E.) contains three equivalents of 
Heb. r": kl hr’, “all the wickedness” (A I, 9), ‘Sm r'm, “wicked people” (A I, 14d), bs’nt 
whbr’, “out of hatred or wickedness” (A III, 17).3 In Ugaritic no equivalent to Heb. r“ 
has been found to date.’ 

There is no support for the theory of a connection between the two Hebrew hom- 
onyms r“ I and II, in the sense that r” I, “shatter, etc..” is the transitive instantiation of 
r“ II (intrans.), “be bad, evil.”!® In the OT the verb r“ with the meaning “smash” occurs 
either 5 times (Jer. 15:12; Ps. 2:9; Job 34:24; Isa. 24:19; Prov. 18:24)!! or 14 (Isa. 8:9; 
24:19 [twice]; Jer. 2:16; 11:16; 15:12; Ps. 2:9; Prov. 11:15 [twice]; 13:20; 18:24; 
25:19; Job 34:24; Mic. 5:5).!? It is clearly a by-form of the commoner West and South 
Semitic rss.'° 

Despite the obscure etymology, the semantic spectrum of r™ and its derivatives is 
well defined by its usage, especially since this usage largely coincides with the range 
of semantic parallels in other Semitic languages, such as Akk. Jeménu and Aram. b's.'* 
Each of these terms covers the most varied aspects of everything not good or negative; 
they do not make a distinction between “bad” and “evil,” and so the exact meaning of 
r“ in each instance can be determined only from contextual clues. Semantic foci come 
to light only in specific types of usage.!5 

Dohmen 


The adj. ra‘, for example, can describe bad water (2 K. 2:19), bad figs (Jer. 24:2), 
or grievous boils (Dt. 28:35; Job 2:7), but also morally wicked or evil persons and 
actions (Gen. 6:5; 8:21; Dt. 13:6 [Eng. 5]; Ps. 5:5[4]; etc.). Nominalized rā'â can 
also denote concrete evil or disaster (1 K. 14:10; 2 K. 21:12; Am. 3:6) as well as 
morally religious evil (Gen. 6:5; Isa. 57:1; Eccl. 8:6). The hiphil of the verb can 
mean “make (an action) evil” (1 K. 14:9; Jer. 16:12 [with last]; Mic. 3:4 [with 
ma“lalim|) or, more commonly without any addition, simply “do evil” or, with /%, 


5. AHw, I, 542-43, 1571. 

6. AHw, III, 1090. 

7. AHw, IIl, 1103. 

8. KAI, 26. 

9. Contra WUS, no. 2523; cf. UT, no. 2606. 
10. König, 449. 

11. Lisowsky. 

12. Even-Shoshan, with a different assignment of occurrences to r™ I and IL. 
13. — MN räsas; cf. Beyer, 697. 

14. See above. 

15. See 1.3 below. 
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“treat badly, harm” (Gen. 19:9; Nu. 16:15; Jer. 25:6; Ps. 105:15; etc.). The ptcp. 
mēra“ means “evildoer.” 
Rick 


2. Statistics and Distribution. The root r“ occurs 787 times in the OT. Here, how- 
ever, we shall ignore r“II,'!© which occurs in the OT 5 times in Hebrew and twice in Ar- 
amaic, leaving 780 occurrences of r” I. These represent 355 occurrences of ra‘ (about 
one-third of which are adjectival, two-thirds substantival), 311 of ra‘@, 94 of the verb 
r“ {qal 24, niphal 2, hiphil 68, including 18 of the ptcp.), 19 of the noun rdéa’‘, and 1 of 
mēra“. These various forms of the root r“ are distributed among the biblical books as 
follows: 


Genesis: 46 Hosea: 8 Psalms: 80 
Exodus: 11 Joel: 2 Job: 16 
Leviticus: 7 Amos: 7 Proverbs: 75 
Numbers: 15 Obadiah: | Ruth: | 
Deuteronomy: 41 Jonah: 10 Song of Songs: 0 
Joshua: 3 Micah: 9 Ecclesiastes: 32 
Judges: 20 Nahum: 2 Lamentations: 3 
1-2 Samuel: 57 Habakkuk: 3 Esther: 6 

l-2 Kings: 63 Zephaniah: 2 Daniel: 4 

Isaiah: 31 Haggai: 0 Ezra: | 

Jeremiah: 146 Zechariah: 6 Nehemiah: 17 
Ezekiel: 23 Malachi: 3 1-2 Chronicles: 29 


3. Phrases and Idioms. The frequent occurrence of r“ and its derivatives in fixed 
phrases and idioms is significant. We find a variety of compound expressions such as 
hayyä rä‘ä, “wild, ravening animal” (Gen. 37:20,33; Lev. 26:6; Ezk. 5:17; 14:15,21; 
34:25); (had)däbär (hä)rä’, “wickedness, menace, deformity, offense, etc.” (Ex. 33:4; 
Dt. 13:12[11]; 17:1,5; 19:20; 23:10; Josh. 23:15; 2 K. 4:41; Ps. 64:6[5]; 141:4; Eccl. 
8:3,5; Neh. 13:17), rarely in the plural: d‘bärim rd‘im (1 S. 2:23; 2 K. 17:11) or dibré 
rä' (Jer. 5:28; another reading: d*bdray lara‘!’); Sem ra‘, “ill repute” (Dt. 22:14,19; 
Neh. 6:13); rüah rā'â, “evil spirit” (Jgs. 9:23; 1 S. 16:14,15,16.23; 18:10; 19:9); ‘ét 
rad, “time of trouble” (Jer. 2:27,28; 11:12; 15:11; Am. 5:13; Mic. 2:3; Ps. 37:19; Eccl. 
9:12); yOm/y'mé rä’ä, “day(s) of disaster” (Jer. 17:17,18; 51:2; Am. 6:3; Ps. 27:5; 
41:2[1]; 49:6 [pl.]; 94:13 [pl.]; Prov. 16:4; Eccl. 7:14; 12:1 [pl.]); derek (hä)ra’/rä’im, 
“evil ways, misconduct” (1 K. 13:33; 2 K. 17:13; Jer. 18:11; 23:22; 25:5; 26:3; 35:15; 
36:3,7; Ezk. 13:22; 20:44; 33:11; 36:31; Jon. 3:8,10; Zec. 1:4; Prov. 2:12; 4:14; 8:13; 
28:10; 2 Ch. 7:14); ādām ra‘, “evildoer, miscreant” (1 S. 30:22; Ps. 140:2,12[1,11]; 
Prov. 29:6; pl.: Prov. 24:1; 28:5) (cf. also rd‘at TS/{ha| ādām: Gen. 6:5; Zec. 7:10; Eccl. 


16. See I.1 above. 
17. BHS. 
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8:6); röa" ma"lälim, “evil deeds, wickedness” (Dt. 28:20; Isa. 1:16; Jer. 4:4; 21:12; 
23:2.22; 25:5; 26:3; 44:22: Hos. 9:15; Ps. 28:4) (with ra‘ instead of rda‘: Zec. 1:4; Neh. 
9:35; or r“ hiphil instead of rda‘: Mic. 3:4). We also find syntactically varying combi- 
nations with different meanings, such as the frequent association of the root with > 3° 
léb (e.g., Dt. 15:10; 1 S. 1:8; 17:28; Jer. 3:17; 7:24; 11:8; 16:12; 18:12; Ps. 28:3; 
140:3[2]; Prov. 25:20; 26:23; Eccl. 9:3; Dnl. 11:27; Neh. 2:2). 

The expression bi‘arta härä’ miggirbekä, “you shall purge the evil from your 
midst,” appears as a legal idiom only in Deuteronomy (13:6[5]; 17:7,12; 19:19; 21:21; 
22:24; 24:7);!8 the formula appears once in a narrative context, in Jgs. 20:13, the only 
text to describe the execution of this sentence. 

The prepositional phrase ra‘ ‘ayin (Prov. 23:6; 28:22) or ra‘ bayin is common in 
the OT; here ‘ayin shifts by metonymy from its concrete meaning (“eye”) to the ab- 
stract concept “view, opinion, judgment.”!? As an expression of displeasure and disap- 
proval (par. to equivalent formulas using > 210 ôb to express approval), the phrase 
appears in both “secular” contexts, where it refers to a human being (Gen. 21:11,12; 
28:8; 48:17; Ex. 21:8; Nu. 11:10; Dt. 28:54,56; Josh. 24:15; 1 S. 8:6; 18:8; 29:7; 2 S. 
11:25; Jer. 40:4) and the emphasis is on subjective “judging by appearances,”?0 and in 
“theological” contexts, where it refers to God (Gen. 38:7,10; Nu. 32:13; Dt. 4:25; 9:18; 
17:2; 31:29; Jgs. 2:11; 37,12, 4:1; 6:1; 10:6; 13:1; 1 S. 12:17; 15:19; 2 5. 11:27; 129; 
1 K. 11:6; 14:22; 15:26,34; 16:7,19,25,30; 21:20,25; 22:53; 2 K. 3:2; 8:18,27; 13:2,11; 
14:24; 15:9,18,24,28; 17:2,17; 21:2,6,15,16,20; 23:32,37; 24:9,19; Isa. 59:15; 65:12; 
66:4; Jer. 7:30; 18:10; 32:30; 52:2; Mal. 2:17; Ps. 51:6[4]; Prov. 24:18; 1 Ch. 2:3; 
21:17; 2 Ch. 21:6; 22:4; 29:6; 33:2,6,22; 36:5,9,12). The expression serves primarily to 
describe conduct that is inherently wrong both religiously and morally. It is applied 
uniquely to the mal’äk yhwh in the Balaam narrative (Nu. 22:34). 

The most frequent use of the root is in the juxtaposition of ra“ with its antonym töb. 
The semantic spectrum of these polar terms is very broad, as is the range of their syn- 
tactic variation. The meaning of the contrast extends from a general “positive — nega- 
tive” response of emotions, feelings, and sense perceptions (Gen. 24:50; 31:24,29; 
50:20; 1 S. 24:18[17]; 1 K. 22:8,18; Isa. 41:23; Jer. 10:5; 32:42; 39:16; 42:6; Am. 
5:14,15; 9:4; Mic. 3:2; Zeph. 1:12; Ps. 34:15[14]; 37:27; 52:5[3]; Job 2:10; 30:26; 
Prov. 11:27: 14:19; 15:3; 31:12; Eccl. 12:14; Lam. 3:38) to describing ethical 
knowledge?! in its totality and the ability to decide between right and wrong (Gen. 
2:9,17; 3:5,22, Dt. 1:39; 2 S. 19:36[35]; 1 K. 3:9; Isa. 7:15,16; Jer. 4:22). This broad 
semantic spectrum reflects the central significance and determinative importance of 
the dyad “good — evil,” which characterizes fundamental modes of conduct that tran- 
scend the individual and affect the survival of the group and the well-being of the com- 
munity. 

A specialized use of töb and ra‘ is found in Lev. 27, in an appendix to H, where the 


18. — II, 203-4. 

19. E. Jenni, THAT, II, 264-65. 

20. R. von Ungern-Sternberg, Redeweisen der Bibel. BSt 54 (1968), 62. 
21.—> YT yada’. 
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terms are used evaluatively in the context of settling vows and votive offerings. The 
text deals both with exchanging 16b b*rd‘ 6-ra‘ b“öb (v. 10; cf. also v. 33) and with as- 
sessing an average value bên töb üben ra (vv. 12,14). 

In the OT the ability to distinguish cognitively between good and evil,** choosing 
the former and eschewing the latter, is a fundamental! ethical requirement. But the mas- 
tery of good and evil through correct language ıs also of critical importance: neither 
evil nor good may be qualitatively reduced or even transformed into its opposite by the 
use of appropriate circumlocutions or descriptions. Fundamental to dealing with good 
and evil is their correct appellation (cf. Isa. 5:20, where a woe oracle denounces those 
who disguise good as evil and vice versa). 

Above all, the egregious incongruity of repaying good with evil is a clear offense 
against ethical principles. The expression r@ä tahat töbä used in such cases appears 
with the verbs $Im (Gen. 44:4; Jer. 18:20; Ps. 35:12; 38:21[20]), S#b (1 S. 25:21; Prov. 
17:13), and sim (Ps. 109:5, although the Syr. here presupposes a form of $üb22). In this 
context we shall also mention the very similar but unique expression rã'â tahat rä’ä in 
Ezk. 7:5.% The almost apocalyptic threat expressed by this verse in the context of Ezk. 
7 arises from the transformation of the traditional “retribution formula” together with 
the verb bw’, commonly used for God’s act of judgment,*> so that the text can be read 
like the necessary consequence of Jer. 9:2(3), “they proceed from evil to evil” (merä’ä 
el-rää). 

The verbs used most often with ra/r@’ä are > 812 bd’, “come, bring” (qal, hiphil), 
especially as a technical term for God’s judgment; > NWY ‘asd, “do” (qal); > IWM 
häsab, “think, devise, plan” (qal); > IT dbr, “speak” (piel); > 110 sûr, “turn aside, 
depart, forsake” (qal, hiphil); and > 2% Sib, “turn (back), cease, avert” (qal, hiphil). 

In this context the expression r’h bärä’/bärä’ä deserves special mention. It occurs 7 
times in the OT (barda‘: Gen. 44:34; Ex. 5:19; Isa. 33:15; bara’ä, Nu. 11:15; 2 K. 22:20; 
Est. 8:6; 2 Ch. 34:28). Translations and commentaries do not, for the most part, appre- 
ciate the uniqueness of this construction. All the texts share the feature of dealing with 
an evil or a disaster that befalls someone else. In contrast to the common translation of 
wayyirü Sötfre b*né-yisrad él ötäm b*rä’ in Ex. 5:19 as “the Israelite supervisors saw 
that they were in trouble,” Rashi already emphasized correctly: “Then the Israelite offi- 
cials saw that their comrades whom they supervised were in trouble; they saw them in 
trouble and in distress that was visited upon them, because they had to impose hard la- 
bor on them, saying to them, ‘You shall not lessen.’ ”+6 Closer examination reveals the 
peculiarity of the construction as distinct from the expression r’h rā'â, without a prepo- 
sition (e.g., Ps. 90:15). The latter denotes not the seeing of one’s own affliction or the 
affliction of others, but the actual suffering or experience of affliction. The construc- 
tion with b*, by contrast, establishes a certain distance — “3 means originally rest in a 
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place; it is then extended to indicate motion toward a goal. . . . Then follows the use of 
a after verbs that do not affect their object directly, but simply touch upon it.”?’ The ef- 
fect of this distance is that the viewer sees the evil afflicting others but does not experi- 
ence it personally; we are dealing with a kind of indirect involvement. The conclusion 
reached by this analysis is quite clear in passages such as Gen. 44:34; 2 K. 22:20 par. 
2 Ch. 34:28; Est. 8:6; Ex. 5:19. Only in Isa. 33:15 does this reading appear odd: 


Those who walk righteously and speak uprightly, 
who despise the gain of oppression, 

who wave away a bribe instead of accepting it, 
who stop their ears from hearing of bloodshed, 
and shut their eyes from looking on evil... . 


The expression mér’6t b*rd in the last line is interpreted by Wildberger and others to 
mean shutting one’s eyes “so as not to dwell on wicked matters.”28 In the context of the 
other passages using this construction, however, it makes more sense to think in terms 
of total distancing from evil and/or the afflictions of others. Kaiser’s dating of Isa. 33 in 
the Hellenistic period makes this almost stoic attitude both understandable and reason- 
able.?? 

Finally, Nu. 11:15 also merits special attention. In the final portion of the verse, 
w*al-'ereh b‘ra'ti, BHS and BHK indicate that the last word is a tigqun sopherim re- 


placing an original b‘ra‘atékd. Closer examination, however, shows that Jewish tradi- 
tion is not unequivocal concerning the tiggun in this passage: some sources give 
b*rä’ätäm as the original reading instead of b*rd‘atékd.*® While the reading of the MT 
is Out of the question in light of the construction under discussion, both “original read- 
ings” are unexceptionable from this perspective. In v. 15, arguing with God about the 
querulous Israelites, Moses proposes two alternatives: either God continues to burden 
him with bearing the grumbling of the people, in which case he does not want to go on 
living, or God has pity on him (the alternatives in v. 15 echo v. 11, where both possibil- 
ities have already been mentioned, and are to be understood in the light of the earlier 
verse) and no longer forces him to see the affliction or evil of the people (or of God). 
The solution to the problem of the two readings in the final portion of v. 15 depends in 
large measure on the semantics of ra‘a: it can refer to either the destruction of the peo- 
ple or the disaster inflicted by God to punish them. Common to all the variants is Mo- 
ses’ distance from the people when he speaks in his function as mediator. In the context 
of Nu. 11, this very fact may have evoked the “correction of the MT,” since some may 
have found it offensive or misleading that Moses should lay even his own life on the 
line in the negative alternative (v. 11a), while seeming in the positive alternative to be 
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concerned solely with saving his life (v. 11b). That the tigqun sopherim does not solve 
the problems, however, is shown by many later translations that seek to solve them by 
harmonizing the alternatives posed in v. 11. 

The frequent occurrence of r" and its derivatives in stock phrases and idioms is due 
in part to Dir phraseology, which plays a major role in these formulas.*! Dtr phraseol- 
ogy probably accounts also for the concentration of r” and its derivatives in the book of 
Jeremiah. This concentration appears to result from the coincidence of the Jeremianic 
prophecy of judgment, which speaks at length of the people’s guilt and God’s judgment 
(both of which can be expressed by forms of r“32), with the extensive Dtr redaction of 
the book of Jeremiah, which ts devoted to interpreting God's judgment in its own char- 
acteristic language.’ 


II. Contexts. 

1. Philosophy and Theology. Negative experience, whether the result of misfortune 
or of aggressive and destructive human actions, is an inevitable part of human life; the 
question of the meaning, source, nature, etc., of evil in the broadest sense therefore 
arises whenever humans reflect on their existence or attempt to interpret it. From the 
perspective of philosophy and theology, the question of evil presents itself as a far- 
reaching problem, demanding terminological and categorical differentiation. In the 
biblical approach to the problem, too, reflection on these necessary differentiations is 
indispensable, the more so because Hebrew does not provide an adequate linguistic dif- 
ferentiation.>* 

The phenomenon and problem of evil can be described as follows: “Evil, under- 
stood in the broadest sense, refers to everything that is bad. It thus includes — to use a 
classical distinction — both ‘physical’ evil, directly due to nature, and ‘moral’ evil, due 
to human volition; to these, the modern definition of the problem adds ‘social’ or 
‘structural’ evil, the injustice that falls between necessity and approbation. The thing it- 
self — whether physical, moral, or social — has always eluded the grasp of Western 
metaphysics, and for good reason: its essence has been impossible to define. Of course 
the world is full . . . of ‘evil.’ In itself, however, it appears to be nothing, for it cannot be 
understood in isolation. There is no such thing as the evil one, nor is there an element 
of the world that is evil, either inherently or even indirectly. But of course there is al- 
ways someone or something that is evil. Thus evil appears in the predicate, as an attrib- 
ute. Its domain is events, actions, and their effects. Possibly this is why it has repeat- 
edly eluded ontological philosophy. ‘Evil’ is a relational concept: its business is with 
action and suffering, with human and social interaction. We perceive as evil whatever 
threatens us, brings disorder, destroys life, turns change into catastrophe. It is, at bot- 
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tom, an attack on existence and on life... . It tends toward death. With lapidary preci- 
sion, Augustine calls it ‘that which harms.’ ">> 

In the theological context, the problem of evil appears in the first instance as the 
problem of suffering: “In all religions, the problem of the origin of suffering as malum 
physicum, as physical, psychical evil (sickness, death, disaster, natural catastrophe), 
and its relationship to malum morale, moral evil, evil as embodied in sin and guilt, 
characterizes the relationship between the world and the deity.”*° In all religions — but 
also in many philosophical systems — this experience of physical evil raises the ques- 
tion of the relationship of God or the gods to this phenomenon. The problem of 
theodicy therefore arises as the necessary consequence of philosophical and theologi- 
cal reflection on the experience of evil and thus permeates all religions. 


2. Religion. In many religions the various manifestations of evil give occasion to ask 
about the origin of evil in the world and to venture answers that seek to master the 
problem. “The various societies and cultures differ in how they experience evil, how 
they describe it and attempt to master it, so that the complex of problems surrounding 
evil is structured by different phenomena, depending on the sociocultural setting: suf- 
fering, evil, disaster, forces of nature, sickness, death, sin, guilt, Satan, war, injustice, 
cruelty, attributed to social structures, laws of nature, inherited models of behavior, or 
the environment.”>’ 

Various fundamental types of explanation may be categorized religio-historically. In 
dualistic systems evil appears as an irreconcilable polar opposite to good.** Dualism 
may range from a variety of hostile powers, often personified, such as evil spirits and 
demons,’ to personification in the evil one (the devil, Satan, etc.). The latter is devel- 
oped and accentuated more fully in correlation to the figure of a good God.* Besides 
the notion that the world itself is totally evil (as in Gnosticism*'), we also find explana- 
tions of evil (e.g., in African belief in witchcraft) that attribute “*mischief* to antisocial 
animus and hostile behavior such as contentiousness, vengefulness, avarice, greed, 
etc., rather than an evil higher power. Here the ultimate responsibility for good and evil 
lies in human intentions and actions.*? 


3. Other Cultures. a. Near East. In the civilization of the ancient Near East, as 
known primarily from Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian, and Ugaritic texts, the prob- 
lem of evil appears primarily under three heads: (1) demands for proper behavior (eth- 
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ics and law), (2) attempts to master evil through magic and their corresponding theoret- 
ical explanations (incantations and demonology), and (3) the fundamental religious 
question of the relationship between good and evil (theodicy and retributive justice). 

There are many references to evil in ancient Near Eastern texts dealing with law and 
ethics, in the context of human behavior that departs from accepted norms or harms the 
social fabric. The normative realms of law and ethics must be kept distinct by proper 
definition: “Laws stipulate the legal consequences of behavior contrary to accepted 
norms, whereas ethical norms seek to regulate conduct through the understanding of 
the individual addressed as an ethical subject apart from the threat of legal sanctions.’’*° 
In the context of the problem under discussion, both realms have as their common pur- 
pose the suppression or mastery of evil and injustice, the former end by imposing ap- 
propriate sanctions on misconduct, the latter by giving instruction in proper conduct. 

In the realm of law, besides the particular statutes that specify injustice and miscon- 
duct by regulating situations of conflict or through sanctions, we may cite the pro- 
logues and epilogues of legal codes,** which, as it were, state the “functions of the law” 
in this regard. Examples include the Code of Lipit-Ishtar of Isin: “to establish justice in 
the land, cause lamentation to vanish from the mouth, to turn back animosity, violence, 
and armed force” (I, 26-30),* and the Code of Hammurabi: “to make justice visible in 
the land, to destroy the evil and the wicked, to prevent the strong from injuring the 
weak” (I, 32-39), and: “may he [the future king] establish justice for them, decide in 
their favor, drive the evil and wicked from his land, and promote the welfare of his peo- 
ple” (XLVII, 88-94).4° Finally, there are philosophical and theological discussions 
concerning right and wrong, like the so-called Counsel of Shuruppak (Sumerian; Early 
Dynastic period)*’ and the second tablet of the Shurpu collection.** 

We encounter the narrower realm of ethics primarily in wisdom aphorisms,*? which 
often treat the “problem of evil” by advocating proper conduct and behavior as well as 
avoidance of evil, especially in light of the correlation of acts and consequences.>° 
These demands appear primarily as concrete instructions on appropriate conduct in the 
context of sapiential proverbs.°! This instruction brands various actions as evil while 
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inculcating good — i.e., socially constructive — conduct (e.g., “Do your opponent no 
evil, those who do you evil repay with good; meet your enemy with justice”; “Give 
bread to eat, wine to drink; clothe and honor those who ask for alms”; “Love justice 
and hate hostile conduct”; “Grievous is the guilt of a man who has sexual relations with 
another man’s wife’); above all, however, it attaches the utmost importance to good 
rather than evil speech (e.g., “This is a person’s treasure: let your lips be precious. Let 
insult and abuse be an abomination to you, do not utter insolence or false information. 
Those who engage in idle chatter are scorned. . . . Do not slander, utter what is good, 
say nothing evil, speak what is good. Whoever slanders speaks evil... . Do not speak 
lies to friends and companions, say nothing vulgar, but speak what is good”). This em- 
phasis points to an important aspect of the basic understanding of “the power of evil” 
in the ancient Near East: as curses, spells, etc., show, this power can be brought forth 
and released by the act of human speech, and thus take effect; therefore, it can and 
must be resisted and exorcised by the same means. 

In the context of such encounters with evil, demonology and its associated magic 
play a crucial role throughout the ancient Near East. The languages of the ancient Near 
East lack a collective term comparable to the English word “demon”; they have words 
only tor groups of demons, like the so-called seven evil spirits, a somewhat variable but 
basically canonical roster of Sumerian demons,?? or they speak simply of “god” or “the 
evil god.” Often the same word may oscillate between good and evil spirits, e.g., 
Sum. udug or Akk. Sedu and räbisu.”* Among these demons are nam-tar/namtaru, 
“the determiner of destiny,” and the female demon labäsu, who causes sickness.>® 
Above all, there is dimme/lamastu, another female demon well known from many texts 
and amulets, who is often associated with childbed fever; but the broad range of her 
powers suggests that she is closely associated with diseases and infectious dangers of 
all sorts.?’ 

Sumerians and Babylonians appears to have had different explanations for the at- 
tacks of demons on human beings. Unlike the Sumerians, the Babylonians considered 
these attacks to be punishment for sin, so that especially in Babylonian incantations 
against sickness we find prayers for forgiveness,°® while the Sumerians trusted more in 
the practice of magic, even though they did not entirely relinquish invocation of the 
gods. Quite generally, magic plays an important role in the ancient Near East, both in 
the form of white magic, to avert harm brought about by a demon, and in the form of 
black magic, which attempts to inflict harm on others.°? The struggle against evil and 
injury brought into the world by demons is therefore primarily the responsibility of a 
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duly qualified “incantation priest” or “ritual specialist” (Akk. [w]äsipu, masmassu),® 
as is shown by the rituals and incantation texts they used for various situations and cir- 
cumstances, texts that constitute a major portion of extant Near Eastern literature.®! 
The ideas about demons appearing in Ugaritic texts largely agree with those found in 
Mesopotamia with respect to their influence and the means of counteracting it.® 

Especially in the case of diseases — even if they were thought to be occasioned by 
demons — the religious question arises concerning the relationship of the gods to this 
area of evil, if only to ask why the gods leave human beings at the mercy of demons 
without intervening. The Babylonians sought the answer in analysis and evaluation of 
human actions; in other words they viewed human sinfulness as the cause of evil, either 
on the sapiential principle of the correlation between acts and consequences® or in the 
notion of punishment for sin imposed by the gods. Thus the Shurpu collection of incan- 
tations, which is directed against the “ban” (mämitu) that separates human beings from 
God, lists almost two hundred sins of commission and omission; these involve family 
relationships as well as charity for those in need and protection of animals. 

The common experience to the contrary, namely that sinners can certainly thrive 
while the upright suffer, has left a broad trail in the literature of theodicy (cf. the book 
of Job).© The extent and variety of this literature shows that the central problem of the 
connection between affliction and the evil committed by the individual or imposed by 
God in the encounter between God and human beings never found a satisfactory solu- 
tion. 

b. Egypt. In its wide range of terms for evil in the widest sense and their associated 
conceptual distinctions — albeit without a precise terminological distinction between 
“bad” and “evil” — Egyptian exhibits a broad horizon in which evil is experienced, 
along with corresponding attempts to explain and master it. As in the Near East, the ex- 
perience of evil is associated with demons in a wide variety of ways, but Egyptian, too, 
lacks a single generic term like “demons” for these entities, so that there 1s also no sat- 
isfactory definition for the concept. Instead, we find a large number of different terms 
used to designate demons, expressing the extremely diverse aspects of demonic activ- 
ity.67 

In Egypt, unlike Mesopotamia, we do not find the notion that demons can be alter- 
nately good and evil, beneficent and malign. In the Egyptian worldview, the ontologi- 
cal concept of being or nonbeing is more fundamental than the ethical concept of good 
or bad. While the gods belong to the realm of being, demons are defined by opposition 
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to that realm and thus play only a peripheral role, especially since they do not enjoy 
their own cult. In Egypt, therefore, it is quite correct to think of demons as “evil spir- 
its. 68 

The fact that the various terms for demons occur primarily in “incantation litera- 
ture” indicates that the focus of interest is not theoretical demonology but everyday 
dealing with the effects of evil. Here the realm of magic and sorcery,’® important for 
every aspect of Egyptian religion and civilization, plays a major role. Significantly, it 
appears in conjunction with the question of mastering evil in the remarkable substanti- 
ation given for magic in the Instruction for Meri-ka-Re: “He created for them magic as 
a weapon for them to ward off the blows of disaster, over which watch is kept day and 
night.””’! 

In addition to this domain, devoted in all its variety to combating evil and disaster 
that have occurred, we find in Egypt diverse concepts for the avoidance of evil, i.e., 
ethical charges aimed at preventing evil. This material appears primarily in the various 
“instructions,” but also in the “biographies” that outline ideal standards of conduct. 

The description and analysis of Egyptian ethics is bound up inextricably with the 
concept of “universal order” (maat), for ethical problems are thought of in large mea- 
sure as involving disruption of this order, which exists as a given but does not persist 
automatically. Apart from the problem of theodicy, which is also reflected in Egyptian 
literature,’* this concept appears above all in the presence of abstract terminology that 
instantiates the polarity of “good and evil.” Thus we find such formulas as “order in 
place of disorder” (maat vs. isft), which, with isft replaced by grg, “lie, falsehood,” 
takes on the moral connotation “truth vs. falsehood.” This moral aspect finds even 
better expression in the abstract contrast nfr vs. byn, “good vs. bad.” Egyptian texts as- 
sociate the necessary decision between good and bad that this contrast entails with the 
heart, the organ that is able to recognize good and evil. In this context we find the no- 
tion that God has created the heart good or bad and also that the heart is the “deity 
within,” which enables a person to choose between good and evil.’ 

In the course of Egyptian civilization, we find various phases of development in the 
realm of ethics. For example, an “empirical ethics” begins with the didactics of social 
situations and seeks to regulate the social interaction of large and small groups. Later it 
is joined by more complex forms of ethics governing conduct and attitudes.’* Only 
much later do we find a kind of “theologizing” of ethics, which manifests itself not 
least in the inclusion of God in the (sapiential) correlation of acts and consequences. A 
text from a Twelfth Dynasty tomb reads: “Every noble who does what is good. . . will 
(endure upon the earth).” A text on a statue from the Twenty-sixth Dynasty modifies 
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God” and refutes it by citing the command of God (“and forbade them to do wrong”) 
and the entire complex of religion and cult (“I made their hearts cease to forget the 
west... .”). 

These three related literary texts not only treat the problem of theodicy in the nar- 
rower sense but pursue the problem of evil in the broader sense on the basis of the au- 
thors’ experience. 

In ancient Egypt the question of the evil and injustice encountered in the world as 
well as the attempts to explain it are not set in the context of theoretical (theological) 
reflection; they arise very concretely from the experience of the crisis of meaning fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Old Kingdom. It is “the meaningful structure of the social 
and cosmic world, suddenly become impenetrable,”®> that initiates discussion of “God 
and evil” and determines its details. 


III. Thematic Foci in the OT. 

1. God and Evil. a. Theological Background. A huge number of philosophical and 
theological approaches focus on the problem of somehow correlating the well- 
considered notion of God with experiences and explanations of evil. We find no such 
treatment in the OT; neither does the OT contain any systematic reflection on or defini- 
tion of the phenomenon of evil. Nevertheless, the associated questions and problems 
surface in a wide variety of literary contexts dating from all periods. The plethora of 
texts longs for differentiated explanations of the articulated relationship between God 
and evil. 

It must be noted here that the domain of this problem cannot be restricted to texts 
using r", which are discussed in this article. The various statements about such topics 
as God’s violence must also be taken into account.*’ The passages usually discussed in 
the present context are therefore connected in part with the often considerable difficul- 
ties raised by the anthropomorphic language of the OT." Even more frequently, the 
monotheism that developed and took root in the OT period engenders a notion of om- 
nipotence that inevitably creates pressure to associate evil and disaster with the one and 
only God or to explain them from the perspective of this God.’ 

Isa. 45:7 is often cited as the locus classicus of this notion.” But it is insufficient to 
observe that the statement, “I form light and create darkness, I make weal and create 
woe. I am Yahweh, who does all these things,” critically expands on the Genesis ac- 
count of creation (the creation of darkness!) and declares any evil power to be nonexis- 
tent.?! It is precisely against the background of creation theology that the verse conveys 
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its specific meaning. Noting the antithesis 4/6m — ra‘ in v. 7b, Haag states emphati- 
cally: “The text of Isa. 45:7 has nothing to say about the origin of ethical evil. The sub- 
ject of the prophetic oracle is instead Yahweh's governance of history."92 Drawing on 
more detailed semantic analysis, Lindström goes even further in the direction of identi- 
fying a historical locus for this passage: “We have found that the action ascribed to 
YHWH in Isa 45:7 refers solely to the imminent liberation of Israel from her Babylo- 
nian captivity. The positive phrases "who forms light’ and "who makes weal’ have to do 
with YHWH'’s saving intervention on behalf of his people, while the negative phrases 
“who creates darkness’ and ‘who creates woe’ refer to Yahweh's destruction of the 
Babylonian Empire.”?> 

As a consequence, Isa. 45:7 cannot be seen as an attack on the widespread dualism 
of the Persian period.” This point is confirmed by the “theological emendation” of this 
passage in 1QIs, which replaces sälöm with röb, “thus at the same time changing the 
meaning of rd‘ from historical evil to ethical evil. The analogy of Yahweh’s cosmic ac- 
tion to his act of deliverance in history has been transformed into a parallelism in the 
ethical domain.” 

In Dt. 32:39, too, Lindstrém finds antithetical action on the part of Yahweh (deliver- 
ance for Israel, disaster for Israel's enemies) like that in Isa. 45:7; he places Am. 3:6 in 
the same category, where the question “Does disaster befall a city unless Yahweh has 
done it?” refers to the concrete historical situation of the northern kingdom, not the 
question of the general causality of evil and disaster.” The same point was already 
made by Koch: “But this sentence should not be torn from its context. According to the 
parallel statement, which adduces the summons of a trumpet to a military campaign, 
Amos is talking about war. But in ‘omni-causality’ Yahweh does not unleash a war 
against his own people. At most he does so in order to ‘finish off’ an aura of wicked- 
ness that has become excessive. Rā'â does not mean a first, original cause. It signifies 
the absorption and implementation of the results of human wickedness.”%” 

Lindström includes Lam. 3:38 in this thematic complex; here too he argues that the 
text is making a single, very concrete, situational statement, connecting the afflictions 
of the exile with the divine message spoken by the prophets. The verse has nothing to 
do with “the sovereign power of the word of God in history””® in the sense of a theolog- 
ical monism that attributes all evil as well as all good to God. In sum, Lindström con- 
cludes that none of these passages makes Yahweh responsible for evil and disaster, ei- 
ther in general or with respect to Israel. 

Lindström thus maintains the absolute historical contextuality of such passages, rul- 
ing out any universal theological implications. Against this view, one may argue that 
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That evil and disaster are the product of human free will is underlined once more by 
J in the story of the deluge, where the framework (Gen. 6:5; 8:21) declares that all hu- 
man inclinations (Gen. 6:5: kol-yéser mahs*bét libbö!?) are evil. This is not true “by 
nature,” however — i.e., it was not so ordained by the creator God. It is due rather to 
the conscious free decision of the individual, as 8:21 (yeser léb häädäm ra 
minn“uräyw) especially emphasizes, not least by choosing the word n“urim instead of, 
say, rehem. 

That from the very outset J sees evil solely as the result of free human choice is a 
fundamental statement of the entire narrative. Even the serpent does not alter this situa- 
tion: its function is to (mis)lead the woman into choosing evil. It is itself neither a di- 
vine nor a human figure, as is emphasized by 3:1 as well as by the incorporation of its 
peculiar way of life into the etiology given in the framework of the punishments de- 
creed by God in 3:14ff. Narratologically, its function is merely exculpatory, so that the 
origin of evil lies neither in God nor in the human creature, but is contingent upon this 
“middle term” between God and humanity. 

In 6:5 and 8:21, two key passages in the composition of the primal history,'>* J ar- 
rives at much more than an attempted answer to the question of the origin of evil; here 
we already have a kind of anthropological definition. “This definition of humanity 
shows that human ‘evil’ has no ontic valence, but in fact denotes only a kind of behav- 
ior. It is not the heart itself that is called evil, but what it can devise (H. Cohen). This 
statement forges a clear link to the phenomenon of knowledge, where, in describing the 
ambivalence and contrariness of human existence, J does not speak of knowledge per 
se, but merely cites the part of human knowledge that explains our misconduct and per- 
version.” !35 

Closer analysis, however, shows that the problem of (moral) knowledge already 
takes us beyond the limits of J, since it is connected with the motif of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil in Gen. 2—3. Together with the tree of life, this motif may 
be ascribed to an expansion of the J text during the period of Manasseh, elaborating the 
original story of the garden into a story of paradise. This development puts even more 
stress on the nature of the J narrative as “prototypical background,” in this context ad- 
dressing in greater detail the problem of human moral autonomy.'?% The correlation of 
human responsibility with the notion of God through inquiry into the origin of evil and 
disaster is accomplished by JE primarily by outlining more sharply in the flow of the 
narrative the theonomous basis of moral autonomy (knowledge of good and evil asso- 
ciated directly with likeness to God) and thus understanding moral autonomy theologi- 
cally as participation in God’s providence and care. 

A fundamental alteration of this basic idea takes place in the course of the final re- 
daction of the Pentateuch: by linking Gen. 1:1-2:4a with 2:4b-3:24, the redactor was 
forced to surrender the prototypical nature of the narrative in Gen. 2-3 in favor of a 
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“paradigmatic genealogical narrative.” This literary transformation totally recasts the 
problem of evil and human sin. In the RP conception of Gen. 1-3, sin “affects” the indi- 
vidual in two ways. First, simply by being human, in all circumstances of life until death 
itself, the individual bears the mark of the primal ancestral sin. This mark must not be 
conceived as a direct transmission or a biological inheritance, but must be understood 
against the etiological background as an explanation of why humanity is as it is. Second, 
in each personal act of sin the individual conforms to the “ancestral paradigm.” 

This approach to the problem of sin on the part of the Pentateuch redaction likewise 
has consequences for the problem of evil: precisely when RP takes human sinfulness as 
a given while simultaneously incorporating the theme of JE by maintaining the signifi- 
cance of the individual act of sin, the problem of what occasions sin becomes critical. 
For the Pentateuch redaction, therefore, the occasion of sin — represented by the ser- 
pent in the J and JE narrative — becomes the focus of interest. The narrative function 
played by the serpent in J and JE appears not to satisfy RP as an answer to the question 
of what occasions sin. On the other hand, the notion of an evil being as something like 
a hostile divine principle is beyond the thought or imagination of this redaction (the no- 
tion of the serpent in Gen. 2—3 as an autonomous “embodiment of evil” first appears in 
intertestamental literature!>’). 

In the very precise language of Gen. 3:14-15, the RP makes clear that it is not con- 
cerned with the serpent as a biological species. The vividly concrete individual serpent 
in the narrative of 3:1-7 becomes a symbol of evil: it points to the act of the primal an- 
cestors, in which it plays a certain role (tempter); besides the individualizing addition 
“all the days of your life” in v. 14, note especially the complex alternation of oppositions 
in v. 15.138 The understanding of Gen. 2-3 as a paradigmatic ancestral narrative helps 
explain the meaning of the obscure words of v. 15. Since in the course of pentateuchal 
redaction the serpent of vv. 1-7 becomes the symbol of evil, which comes into being 
through the sin of the primal ancestors, the enmity declared in v. 15 between it and the 
woman and her offspring may be interpreted as the permanent struggle between the in- 
dividual and temptations to evil. The human individual, though a creature, does not by 
necessity succumb to every temptation to do evil, need not inevitably follow the para- 
digm of the primal ancestors, but can instead resist evil. This must be the meaning of the 
concluding words in v. 15b, which complete the concrete image of the struggle between 
human and serpent; understood as a hortative, it means that the end of this conflict is not 
predetermined in favor of one side or the other. Constantly, every particular instance 
confronts the individual with such a decision to resist evil or succumb to it.!3? 

As a symbol of the evil described in the narrative of Gen. 3:1-7, the serpent conse- 
quently is not “some sin inherent in the natural order, antecedent to personal sin”;!4° 


137. K. Koch, in T. Rendtorff, ed., Glaube und Toleranz (Gütersloh, 1982), 211-42: 
E. Brandenburger, Das Böse (Zurich, 1986), 81-84; F.-L. Hossfeld and B. Kalthoff, Lexikon der 
Religionen, 579-80. 
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life”'’° or the “consequential sphere” produced by an act.'’' This notion assumes that 
individuals determine their own fate by their own actions, which create a sphere that 
“surrounds them continually, for good or ill.”!’? In the OT view, the existence of this 
sphere and its effects are guaranteed by Yahweh himself, who imposes its effect on the 
individual's destiny. Especially in the late period, the intellectual crises and empirical 
incongruities arising from this ideology lead at least in part to reliance on the direct in- 
tervention of God to judge or punish.!’> This intervention is isolated from the automa- 
tism of retribution. At bottom, it remains enigmatic and inexplicable to the human 
mind, so that the experience of evil and affliction leaves a “residue” that resists all hu- 
man attempts at explanation. 


IV. LXX. In translating Heb. r“ and its derivatives, the LXX uses a wealth of Greek 
words (more than thirty), reflecting the broad semantic spectrum of the Hebrew root in 
its various forms. The largest number of translations employ the two words kakös and 
ponéros, There is no semantic distinction between these two Greek words reflecting 
the distinction between moral and natural evil:!’* in the LXX both kakös and ponérés 
encompass a semantic field that ranges from “inferior, useless” through “injurious, det- 
rimental” to “evil.”!75 The philosophical and theological problem of evil, which plays 
an important role in Hellenistic literature and is associated with the word kakös, is as- 
signed by the LXX to various other words.'’© Consequently, it is not possible to deter- 
mine semantic clusters for the various Greek translations of Heb. r" and its derivatives. 
We do, however find morphosyntactic clusters. For example, the LXX uses ponerös 
primarily to translate ra‘, while kakös for the most part represents rää; in the case of 
the verb, the proportion is approximately equal. Among the other Greek equivalents 
used by the LXX for r“ and its derivatives, baskainein in its various forms is the next 
most frequent translation after kakös and ponéroés.'"" 

Dohmen 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls the root r“ (ignoring r“ II) occurs 69 
times, 50 of which are occurrences of r' (predominantly as a noun). The verb appears 
15 times as r'h and 4 times as r“ I (always in the hiphil, 3 times as ptcp.). 

The various combinations used by the MT, many of them fixed idioms, appear also 
in the language of the Qumran scrolls: dbr r’, “a bad thing” (1QM 7:7; 10:1); šmr r’, 
“bad reputation” (11QT 65:8,15); rwh r°, “evil spirit” (4Q511 fr. 15, 7; 511 fr. 81, 3); 7 
r’, “evil time” (11QPs® 18:15). 
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The Dtn legal formula b'rt hr" mgrbk/mysr'l, “you shall eliminate the evil from your 
midst/from Israel,” is quoted several times in the Temple Scroll (54:18; 56:10; 61:10; 
64:6; 66:4). We also find r“ in conjunction with forms of ‘yn (1QH 14:18; 4Q381 frs. 
10-11, 2; 504 fr. 5, 2:6; 506 fr. 124, 5; 11QT 55:16). “What is evil in the sight of God” 
is the criterion of human moral misconduct. 

The antithesis r/rwb, common in the OT, is rare in the Dead Sea Scrolls (1QSa 1:11; 
1QS 2:3; 1Q27 fr. 1, 2:4; 4Q380 fr. 1, 2:5). The import varies: once, doing good also 
means hating evil. According to 1QSa 1:11, the capacity of a young man to distinguish 
good from evil is set at the end of his twentieth year. Until he reaches this age, sexual 
intercourse is forbidden. The citation of reason as the basis for this prohibition may re- 
flect a high standard of marital morality. 

In formal agreement with the Aaronic blessing (Nu. 6:22-27; cf. also the Ketef 
Hinnom plaques), the priestly blessing of the Qumran Essenes contains the same tradi- 
tional elements, but with substantial internal amplifications: “May he bless you with all 
good and keep you from all evil, and enlighten your heart with understanding of 
life. . . ” These additions increase the precision of the blessing formula, in the sense 
that good and evil, corresponding to the division of humankind into “children of light” 
and “children of darkness,” call attention to a particular worldview. 

Besides its moral meaning, r“ can refer simply to the severity of a physical defect in 
a sacrificial animal (1 IQT 52:4,10; cf. Dt. 17:1; 15:21) or describe a disease as being 
(particularly) serious (4QDibHam® 3:8; 4Q504 fr. 3, 8). 

The verbs appearing most often in the context of r° or r'h are: b, “remove, elimi- 
nate,” as an element of the Dtn legal formula; and ‘sh, “do” (1QS 1:7; 1QM 11:4; 
4Q380 fr. 1, 2:5; 11QT 55:16), denoting active misconduct, which can also be ex- 
pressed by gml. Then, like /m piel (1QH 6:6) and šwb hiphil (1QS 10:18), gmi in turn 
can mean retribution for evil (4Q509 fr. 188, 5). 

The expression Sb merä‘ä, “turn from evil,” appears frequently in the scrolls (1QS 
5:14; 4QpPs 37 2:3; 4Q171 frs. 1-2, 2:3); it has developed an extensive field of syn- 
onyms.!’® In this expression r` has become virtually a synonym for sin (along with 
wilh, ‘wn, pS", etc.); ecclesiologically, it also stands in contrast to everything that refers 
in any way to the community (yhd, bryt, etc.). In 1QS turning from evil is demonstrated 
by one’s readiness to adhere to God’s will, separate oneself from the illegitimate con- 
gregation, and integrate oneself into the Qumran community in förä and possessions 
(1QS 5:1). Such conversion is necessary, because it alone can vouchsafe admittance to 
the community and hence participation in its purity. In turning from evil, one attains 
the moral qualification that constitutes the concept of “holiness” at Qumran. 

For those who continue in their evil ways, however, the consequences are inexora- 
ble: those who are evil are blotted out (4Q171 frs. 1-2, 2:2); whoever enters into the 
covenant with idols in his heart is to be “set apart for evil” (1QS 2:16), thus losing irre- 
trievably all hope of salvation. 

Rick 
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where the waters fear Yahweh (v. 17[16], although Childs cites v. 19[18], where the 
verb r'š in fact occurs), he defines the lexeme r‘S as “a terminus technicus within the 
language of the return of chaos.” The two interpretations are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive, but Childs’s theory hardly fits Hag. 2:6,21.9 

Closely related to the “day of Yahweh” is Jer. 51:29a, which describes the reaction 
when Yahweh summons the nations against Babylon: “then the earth quakes (wattir‘aS) 
and writhes (wartähöl!®), for Yahweh's purposes against Babylon stand, to make the 
land of Babylon a desolation without inhabitant.” 

According to Isa. 29:6, distressed Jerusalem (“Ariel”) will be visited (for its 
protection!!) by Yahweh “with thunder (ra‘am) and quaking (ra‘as) and great noise 
(göl gädöl), with whirlwind (süpä) and tempest (s“ärä), and the flame of a devouring 
fire.” The echoes of a theophany cannot be missed; ra‘as, however, probably does not 
mean an earthquake!- but a storm accompanying a theophany.'? 

The unique “anti-theophany” of 1 K. 19:11-12, where Elijah receives Yahweh's 
message, uses much the same terminology as Isa. 29:6; here too ra’as probably means 
a storm:!* “And lo, Yahweh passes by. And a tempest (rûah), violent and strong and 
splitting mountains and breaking rocks, is before Yahweh; Yahweh is not in the wind. 
And after the wind there ts a quaking (ra‘aS); Yahweh is not in the quaking (ra‘a$). 
And after the quaking (ra‘as) there is a fire; Yahweh is not in fire. And after the fire 
there is a sound of soft murmuring.” The sequence “tempest — quaking — fire,” with 
the tempest marked explicitly by its appositional qualifiers as the most powerful natu- 
ral phenomenon, makes it unlikely that ra‘a¥ means “earthquake” here. 

Here we may also cite Ezk. 3:12: “Then the spirit lifted me up, and I heard behind 
me the sound of great quaking (qô! ra‘as gädöl) as the k*b6d yhwh rose from its place.” 
Here ra‘as probably means a storm, since the language echoes the coming of Yahweh 
with “a stormy wind (rüah s“ärä)” and “a great cloud and fire flashing forth” in 1:4. 
The addendum in v. 13'> describes in greater details the vague background noise men- 
tioned in v. 12: “the sound (göl) of the wings of the living creatures . . . and the sound 
(göl) of the wheels . . . and the sound of great quaking (göl ra’as gädöl).” 

Am. 9:la also uses the language of theophany. The prophet!® or (if hak is emended 
to wayyak!’ or ‘akkeh'®) Yahweh makes the thresholds quake (if the prophet, the broad 
semantic compass of r`š leaves open the intensity of the shaking), unleashing universal 
disaster (vv. laß-4). 
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In Ps. 72, a prayer for the king, v. 16 contains the petition: “May there be abundance 
[?] of grain in the land, may it rustle (yir'aš) on the tops of the mountains.” Gunkel’s as- 
sertion that “r’f is a very powerful word ... and can hardly be used for the soft whis- 
pering of grain” is refuted by Ezk. 37:7 and 12:18.75 It is therefore unnecessary to 
emend yir'aš to ye'sar, “may it be abundant,”2% or to yéra‘ seh, “may sheep graze,”?’ or 
even to posit a root r% II, “be abundant.”8 


Ill. LXX; Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX usually translates r‘¥ with seiein, seiesthai, 
and seismös (syssefein, Hag. 2:7; Ps. 60:4[2]; sysseismös, 1 K. 19:11-12). Exceptions 
are trémein (Jer. 4:24), tardssesthai (Ps. 46:4[3]), éntromos gignesthai (Ps. 18:8[7]; 
77:19[18]), phobeisthai (Ezk. 27:28), odyne (Ezk. 12:18), and orgé (Job 39:24). In Isa. 
9:4(5), Ps. 72:16, and Job 39:20, the LXX text differs markedly from the MT; Jer. 
10:10 is absent from the LXX. 

The only occurrence of the root in the Dead Sea Scrolls, in 4Q381 fr. 24, 10, is de- 
pendent on Ps. 18:8a(7a) par. 2 S. 22:8a. 
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against you” (Ps. 41:5[4]); physical healing is certainly meant here; cf. vv. 4,6,11 
(3,5,10) and 6:3(2); 38:3ff.(2ff.). Such critical illness was viewed as a descent into the 
grave or the netherworld (30:3-4[2-3]; 103:4a); cf. the common Akkadian divine epi- 
thet muballit mité, “giver of life to the dead” = “healer of the sick.”48 Confession of sin 
brings healing of its consequences (sickness); see esp. 103:3: söl&ah ‘äwön par. röpe’ 
tah“lü’im (cf. 107:19-20; Isa. 33:24). The God who wounds is the same God who for- 
gives and heals (Dt. 32:39: “I have smitten and | will heal”); cf. the description of 
Yahweh as hmkh whrwp7/mrp’ in Hebrew and Aramaic prayers and incantations.* Dt. 
32:39, applied (incorrectly!) by Eliphaz in Job 5:18, probably underlies much of later 
prophetic usage (Hos. 6:1; Isa. 30:26). If the people repent, no “breach” (Ps. 60:4[2]; 
Lam. 2:13) can be too great. 


5. Wisdom. With the exception of Eccl. 3:3, where the antithetical parallelism of 
lah*rég and lirpö’ (Syr. I’mahäyü) suggests the translation “a time for killing and a 
time for restoring,”°® only nominal forms appear in wisdom literature: rip fit (par. 
$iggüy) promised to those who fear God and shun evil (Prov. 3:7-8); marpé’ (lit. “heal- 
ing cure, remedy”) with reference to the therapeutic effect of wise words (Prov. 4:20- 
22; 15:4 [both with hayyim];>' 12:18; 16:24; cf. also 13:17; and note the decidedly lit- 
eral referents $ör [3:8], basar [4:22], and ‘esem [16:24; cf. 3:8b; 12:4; 14:30]). Those 
who reject Wisdom’s warnings “will suddenly be destroyed without remedy” (peta* 
yissäber wen marpé’, 6:15; 29:1). 


6. Priestly Texts. The priestly usage of rp’ (niphal, Lev. 13:18,37; 14:3,48; Ezk. 
47:8,9,11; friipd, 47:12) is significant. In Leviticus the subject of the declaration “it is 
healed (nirpad’)” ranges from an infectious skin disease to mildew (both conceived as 
an infectious and contaminating “plague” [nega], the former being the epitome of a 
bodily condition that is “not whole/well” [Nu. 12:12b]).?? Ezekiel uses the niphal to 
describe salt water that has been made potable. Thus what is in view here is not a “heal- 
ing” in the strict sense but a “making whole” as a priestly term for a change from un- 
clean to clean, from defective to complete.°? Thus the state designated by nirpä’ indi- 
cates the restoration of both the infected house and the afflicted individual to their 
original, proper, and ideal condition (cf. also Lev. 14:41-42). In Ezekiel’s vision of the 
temple, the temple river enables the water of the Dead Sea to support life (w*nirp*t 
hammayim), so that the leaves of the trees that thrive along its shores even serve for 
healing (früpä).>* 
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IV. Human Physicians and the Divine Healer. As the paucity of medical texts and 
the absence of any official “religious healers” suggest, the OT stands in marked con- 
trast to the general ancient Near Eastern pattern attested in Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
The hundreds of Akkadian “medical” documents, describing in detail the activities of 
äsü (physician) and GSipu (exorcist) and replete with Sumerian medical words and 
phrases, evidence a highly developed system integrating folk belief, religious and mag- 
ical ritual, and prescribed treatments.°> In Egypt most of the physicians were priests; 
the medical libraries, whose texts attest a historical degeneration from medicine to 
magic, were often housed in temples.°® By contrast, the Israelite priests functioned 
only as hygienists and observers (Lev. 13-14). It was the prophets, endowed with the 
divine word, who sometimes appear as agents of healing (2 K. 5:14; 20:7). 

Now this does not imply that Yahweh’s “healing monopoly” (cf. Philo’s description 
of Yahweh as mönos iatrös) excluded all other medical ways and means. Ex. 21:19 leg- 
islates medical treatment for an injured Israelite.°’ The plaintive cry of Jer. 8:22, “Is 
there no balm in Gilead, is there no physician there?” implies the acknowledged use- 
fulness of the röp@’ and of medicine. (The reference in Gen. 50:2 to the röp“im who 
embalmed Joseph should be understood simply as an equivalent to Egyp. swnw, “phy- 
sician.”58) Passing references to everyday medical practices, generally in the context of 
prophetic metaphors, are not uncommon (setting a fracture, Ezk. 30:21; treatment of 
wounds, Isa. 1:6; care of sick animals, Ezk. 34:4; Zec. 11:16). Religious or supersti- 
tious dependence on physicians, however, was strictly proscribed; only against this 
background is the nature of Asa’s sin in 2 Ch. 16:12 clear: suffering from an illness in- 
flicted as a divine punishment, in contrast to his earlier reliance on God (2 Ch. 
14:10[11]; 15:1-15; 16:7-11), “he did not seek Yahweh (däras ‘et-yhwh) but rather in- 
quired of the physicians (dāraš barép*im),” i.e., he sought magical and/or oracular 
help from (pagan?) physicians.°? Ironically, it is possible that the name Asa stands for 
üsä’el/yä, “God/Yahweh (is) my physician.’® 

Sir. 38 advises the sufferer to pray, leave off from sin, and consult the physician 
(who will also pray to God, v. 13-14), since God created both the physician and healing 
medicines. This mediating view goes well beyond that of the OT (cf. Bab. Ber. 60a, 
where God is supplicated as the “reliable physician” [röpe’ ne “mān] before blood- 
letting). 

With regard to the role of the divine healer in the biblical world, it is probably cor- 
rect to state that there was no Semitic deity known primarily as a healer,®! although de 
Moor has sought to portray Baal as a West Semitic Asklepios by rending Ugar. rp’ as 
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“savior.” Nonetheless, virtually all the major deities of the ancient Near East were ex- 
tolled in their religious literature as savior-healer-deliverers (a single concept).®°- (Of 
course, the biblical concept of “salvation” involves both spirit and body.) 
Mesopotamian texts, for instance, hail Marduk as “lord of life” (bél baläti) “who gives 
life/health to the gods” (nädin balät iläni), “the physician” (äsü) “who loves to heal” 
(Sa bullutu irammu); the goddess Gula is “the great physician” (azügallatu) who 
knows how to heal and effects cures for all.°* Among the many Egyptian healing dei- 
ties, Amun is praised as “the physician who makes the eye healthy without medicine,” 
Horus is “the chief physician in the house of Re,” and Isis excels in the treatment of 
children. 

These observations constitute the context of Ex. 15:22-27, which speaks of Yahweh 
as the physician of his people: this context includes a demonstration of divine assis- 
tance (v. 25a) coupled with a call for absolute covenant loyalty (vv. 25b-26a). Long 
life, health, and fertility (of human, livestock, and land) are included as blessings for 
covenant obedience (Ex. 15:26; 23:25-26; Dt. 7:18; 28:4; Ps. 91:14-16), while infertil- 
ity and incurable disease (Dt. 28:18,21-24,27-28,35,59-61%) are among the conse- 
quences of covenantal breach, since rejecting Yahweh as God also means rejecting hım 
as healer®’ — Yahweh as healer both makes and keeps his people well (Ex. 15:26).68 

For the faithful, nevertheless, the notion of Yahweh as savior-healer of his people 
(Jer. 17:14) finds expression in many images: he heals those broken in heart as well as 
broken in body (Ps. 30:3[2]; 147:3), he restores the chosen people and their city (Jer. 
30:17ff.), and he establishes enduring healing for Israel (Isa. 30:26; Ezk. 47:12; Mal. 
3:20[4:2]) and the nations (Isa. 19:22). No earthly king or foreign god can compete 
with him (Hos. 5:13; 14:2-9[1-8]; 2 K. 1:1-6).% 


V. 1. LXX. With few exceptions (e.g., Gen. 50:2, entaphiastés; Ezk. 34:4, 
sömatopoiein), the LXX uses forms of idsthai to translated rp’; only in Ezk. 47:8-11 is 
hygidzein used consistently. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. At the time of writing, 8 occurrences of the root have been 
found in the Dead Sea Scrolls (3 instances of the verb, 5 of marpé’). The visitation of 
all those who follow the promptings of the spirit leads to healing (/mrp’) and abundant 
peace (1QS 4:6), just as the Teacher of Righteousness, for whom chastisement and tor- 
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Lambert, Or 36 (1967) 120-21; also Jayne, 117-28; Baudissin, 310ff. 

65. H. Grapow, Grundriss, III, 138ff.; H. Brunner, LexÄg, II, 645-47; Jayne, 52-86. 
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67. See III.4 above. 

68. See II above. 

69. A 6th/7th-century prayer to Yahweh as Arwp’ kl-h’rs asks for “a healing [rpwy] and cure 
[sw] for Eliezer” (Naveh and Shaked, Amulers, 50, 55 (amulet 3, 19-20). The Syriac Christians 
call Jesus äsy@' taba’, “the good physician.” 
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both for the dead (Isa. 14:9; Job 26:5; Prov. 21:16) and for the aboriginal population 
(Gen. 14:5; Josh. 12:4; 13:12; 1 Ch. 20:4; cf. Gen. 15:20; Dt. 2:11,20; 3:11,13: Raphain). 
In Prov. 2:18 and 9:18, it uses gögeneis (“earth-born”), a term associated with the giants 
in Greek tradition,** and in Isa. 26:14; Ps. 87:11(MT 88:11[10]), iatroí (“physicians”). 

Isa. 26:19 presents textual problems;*? the LXX translates its conclusion idiosyn- 
cratically: instead of reading wa Gres r‘pa’im tappil (“and the earth will give birth to 
the Rephaim”), it reads hé dé gé ton asebön peseitai (“the land of the wicked will 
fall”), alluding to the commonplace of Greek mythology that the mighty giants are 
morally weak.*4 Tg. Jon. paraphrases the MT in the same vein. It makes God the sub- 
ject of the verse, bringing the dead to life. The “dew of light” is bestowed only on those 
who are faithful to the law, whereas “the wicked (rsy‘y’), to whom you gave power 
(gbwr’) and who forsook your <word> (mymrk), you will consign to the <valley of 
Hinnom> (gyhnm).” In contrast to Aquila (rhaphein) and Theodotion (gigantes), 
Symmachus, likewise influenced by Hellenistic tradition, draws on the idea of theoma- 
chy and translates r‘pa'im with theomdchoi.> 

Like the LXX, the Vg. uses gigantes (Dt. 2:11,20; 3:11,13; Isa. 14:9; 26:14,19; Job 
26:5; Prov. 9:18; 21:16), medici (Ps. 87:11[10], Psalterium Gallicanum; but cf. 
Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos: gigantes), and impius (Prov. 2:18); it also transliterates 
(Gen. 14:5; 15:20; Josh. 12:4; 13:12; 17:15, Raphaim; | Ch. 20:4, Raphain). 

As a rule, the Tgs. use g(y)bry. Besides Isa. 26:19, the divergent translations of the 
Sam. Tg. are striking: it uses 7° ‘shym/s’ym (“land of physicians”/“physicians”) in Dt. 
2:20 and r‘ 's'ym (“land of physicians”) in Dt. 3:13. Jerome also emphasized an associ- 
ation of rfpä’im with medici.?® 

The terminological evidence of the ancient versions, where the terms gibbörim and 
gigantes overlap, makes us aware of their underlying notions about heroes,*’ who were 
assumed in many senses to have stood supreme among the living and were therefore 
thought of as the “great deceased.”*5 It was their function to vouchsafe help to those who 
came after, not least in their capacity as heroic healers?? and bestowers of fertility.*° 


4. Etymology. Scholarship has appropriated the accurate exegetical insight that 
“death is understood as the feeblest form of life’’>! and applied it to the understanding 
of r‘pa im, interpreting the term as a nominalized plural adjective (sg. rapa or r*pi) de- 
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parted members of the Ugaritic royal house are invoked and are offered sacrifice. In re- 
turn they are expected to vouchsafe vitality (S/m) to the throne and the city of Ugarit. In II. 
11-12 “Ammurapi Il, his dead father Niqmaddu III, and his grandfather “‘AmmiStamru are 
invoked as mik, “king,” rather than rpm; the latter term clearly refers to kings (and 
heroes?) who died long before.* The rp’m constitute a miscellaneous group; certain indi- 
viduals are named, possibly to the extent that their names were known.* Together they 
are rpi rs, in parallel with gbs dd[n].*’ Since the “assembly of Didanu” refers to the dei- 
fied founder of an Amorite dynasty preceding the kings of Ugarit,* the “rpim of the 
earth” are to be understood as inhabitants of the netherworld (cf. Akk. ersetu and Heb. 
eres). The expression rpim qdmym refers collectively to all the “rp’m of ancient times.’’*? 

Despite the expectation that the rp'm should guarantee the continuity and security of 
the dynasty and its city, it is hard to decide whether the word zim (cf. Akk. sillu and 
Heb. sel) in the superscription of KTU, 1.161 (spr dbh zim) is intended to refer to the 
rp’m as “protectors™50 or (more likely) should be taken in the sense of “shades” = “spir- 
its of the dead.”5! In any case the possible alternative calls into question the unconsid- 
ered use of the word “shades” for the dead; the same holds true for the OT term 
r‘pä im, the meaning of which such other equivalents as “spirits of the dead,” “manes,” 
and “dead souls”? can only approximate. 

The function of the rpm as healers, expressed by the extended context in KTU, 
1.161, reappears more specifically in KTU 1.124, where the progenitor Didanu men- 
tioned in KTU, 1.161 is called on to heal a child.>? 

On the evidence of the so-called Rephaim texts,*4 which even when reconstructed 5 
resist interpretation as a coherent whole, it is quite likely that the rp’m were associated 
with the nurturing of the dead and with fertility.°° This connection is illustrated by the 
provision of food for them and by their role in assuring offspring for King Danil. 

In KTU, 1.20 they are invited into Danil’s palace. As in several passages in the 
Aghat Epic, Danil is referred to as mt rp’ (cf. Heb. 7§ [hä]*löhim), an expression that 
clearly means a “man of (the god) Rp’.”57 He is also a hero (gzr).?® As is not uncom- 
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mon for numinous figures,°? the rp’m travel in horse-drawn chariots; on the third day 
they reach “threshing floors and plantations,’ to partake in a festal banquet. 

In KTU, 1.21, II, also, the rp’m are invited, probably by Danil, to enter a palace;®! again 
we are told that they reach their destination on the third day. Especially problematic here is 
the form mrz'y.ć? the reading of which is not certain.®* On account of this uncertainty and 
the anomalous orthography (the usual Ugaritic form is mrzh, in syllabic texts marzihu; cf. 
Heb. marzéah), the problem of identifying the cultic institution denoted by Ugar. mrzh 
and Heb. > NM marzéah should be discussed without reference to this text. 

Another text® describes a banquet lasting seven days, which takes place in the “hall 
of the kings.”°’ words that likewise suggest viewing the rp’m as an exclusive group, an 
identification supported by the coordinate mention of mtm, “the dead,‘ and gzrm, 
“heroes.” Among the problems raised by this tablet is the statement im tmq rpu b‘1.7° 
The expression rpu b'l has been interpreted variously: as a kind of hypostasis of Baal, ’! 
one “healed of Baal.’’’? and “the cure of Baal”? Others translate the expression as “the 
sovereign Rpu” and connect it with mg as a proper noun.’* Finally, Spronk’> takes tma 
as a verbal form (cf. Arab. samaqu) and rp’ as an epithet of Baal:’° “There rose up Baal 
Rapiu.” On the analogy of the deity b7 mrp’ known in Phoenicia,’ Baal might act on 
behalf of the dead as “Ba’lu the Saviour.”’® 

A final important text describes how Baal, taking part in a meal connected with the 
cultic worship of the rp’m, also acts as the guarantor of success for the reigning king of 
Ugarit.’? This interpretation assumes that it is Baal who functions as rpu mik ‘Im, “the 
healer, the eternal king,”®® rather than El®! or Resheph (as “the healer, the king of eter- 
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nity” — 1.e., the netherworld), or even the eponymous ancestor or head of the rp’m, not 
identified with any other known deity.®? 

In ll. 2-3 the attempt to read and interpret the text as 7 ytb b'ttrt, “the god enthroned 
with “Athtartu,” and 7 tpz bhd r'y, “the god who judges with Haddu, the shepherd,”3? 
has been given up in favor of a reading ‘Trt and hdr’y,®* interpreted as toponyms.®> 
Since trt and Adry must refer to Ashtaroth and Edrei in Bashan, these localities, men- 
tioned in KTU, 1.108 even though they are a good distance from Ugarit, must be con- 
sidered a center of the (royal) ancestor cult:3° or else the Baal of these sites “must be 
seen as a renowned manifestation of the rpu, known as far away as Ugarit.”®’ We may 
assume on the basis of their geographical localization that analogous traditions were 
known in Israel as well. 


III. Israel. The different meanings of Heb. r‘pd ‘im have led lexicographers to posit 
two lemmas. Gesenius lists rapa’ (pl. rpäim, “shades”) and r‘pat (gentilic; pl. 
“pa im, “Rephaites”).®® This division has been generally accepted,*? not always in the 
same order.” 

The hypothesis of two distinct roots raises the question of semantic development or 
influence. Two theories found early support: the view that originally the word denoted 
a population of giants banished to the netherworld, whose name was subsequently ap- 
plied to all the dead;?! and the idea that the reference to the dead must be taken as pri- 
mary, and that from this meaning derived the gentilic usage with its secondary aspect 
of gigantic size.% 

It is impossible to decide between these theories, not least because the “hero” con- 
cept suggested by the ancient versions became linked with the idea of powerful ances- 
tors, so that an ancestor cult?> could become interwoven with heroic ideology.” 

Only in isolated passages does the OT evince the notion of the deified dead (1 S. 
28:13: Isa. 8:19) in the substratum of Yahwism, which had to abandon the idea of the 
powerful dead with the renunciation of chthonic Baal (and with him the rpm). For the 
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“canonical” texts and their audience, the dead have no more share in the life of Israel 
than does the aboriginal population. 


l. Inhabitants of the Netherworld. In contrast to the Ugaritic rp’m texts, the OT ad- 
mits no doubt that the Rephaim inhabit the realm of the dead. The context is unambigu- 
ous. In Isa. 26:14,19, and Ps. 88:11(10), r‘paim parallels métim, “the dead,” and in 
Prov. 2:18 mdwet, “death.” Their dwelling place is s*6/, “the netherworld,” and 
“baddön, “place of destruction,” in Job 26:6 and Ps. 88:12(11); in Prov. 9:18 they 
dwell in ‘imgé §°6l, “the depths of the netherworld.” Traditio-historically, these texts 
are influenced by Canaanite mythology, which appears (and not by accident) in their 
context or background. This influence raises the problem of the Rephaim as a 
Canaanite theme. 

In Job 26:5-14 v. 5 uses the verb y'hölälü of the Rephaim. It makes sense to translate 
the polal form as “are made to tremble.” But since the verb hyl oscillates in meaning 
between “tremble (with birth pangs)” and “bear” (Dt. 32:18), it is possible to hear over- 
tones of a role played by the Rephaim in the birth of progeny. The verb rp ‘is also used 
in this sense (Gen. 20:17; 2 K. 2:21). 

For Yahwism the departed possess no productive power, as Ps. 88 attests. This 
psalm, which has a Canaanite background,” speaks in v. 5(4) of “one who goes down 
to the Pit” as geber 'ön-"yäl, “a man with no strength [NRSV ‘help’].” The question in 
v. 11(10), “Do you work wonders for the dead? Do the Rephaim [NRSV ‘shades’ | rise 
up to praise you?” is less an appeal to Yahweh to intervene?” than a rhetorically formu- 
lated rejection of the contrary notion, which ATU, 1.22, I, 5 associates with El, using 
the same verb (qym).?® 

A transfer of mythological material may also be observed in wisdom literature. In 
Prov. 21:16 one who wanders from the way of understanding is promised rest in the 
q‘hal r*pa’im, “assembly of the Rephaim.” This verse thus supports syntagmatically the 
interpretation of the omnipresent plural ending -îm as a collective plural.” 

When Prov. 2 cautions against the strange woman, it names the consequences of as- 
sociating with her: “for her way!® leads down to death, and her paths to the Rephaim” 
(v. 18). The parallelism of māwet and r‘pd ‘im here suggests a possible association with 
the Ugaritic deity mt (“Death”) and those in his sway, now transferred to the strange 
woman.!°! According to Prov. 9:18, the house of the foolish woman (so characterized 
because she is passionate and seductive) is the pit of the netherworld, whose inhabit- 
ants are the Rephaim. 

The only OT text that speaks in some detail of the realm of the dead is Isa. 14:4b-21, a 
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King Og may have been identified as a hero. According to a sarcophagus inscription 
of the Achaemenid period, somewhat difficult to interpret,!!* his “strength” (‘dr) be- 
longs to the chthonic realm. 

In contrast to Dt. 1:4 and Josh. 9:10, which name Ashtaroth (Tell Ashtara!!>) as 
Og’s capital, and Josh. 12:4; 13:12,31, which like KTU, 1.108, 2-3 speak of Ashtaroth 
and Edrei (Der’ä!!®), the tradition of Dt. 3:11 associates Og with Rabbah of the 
Ammonites. The historical and mythological figures coalesce, linked by the reference 
to Og as “the last of the Rephaim” (yeter hdar‘pda im, Dt. 3:11; Josh. 12:4; 13:12). 

The Dtr History identifies the Rephaim as the aboriginal population of Transjordan 
(Dt. 2:10-11,20-21) and calls the fertile (Jer. 50:19; Mic. 7:14) territory of Bashan, 
which appears in both cosmic and chthonic contexts (Ps. 68:16,23[15,22]; cf. Jer. 
22:20), “the land of the Rephaim” (Dt. 3:13; cf. Jub. 29:9ff.). On the other hand, Dt. 
2:20 speaks of the land of the Ammonites in the same way, while Josh. 17:15 (eres 
happ“rizzi w“härpä im) probably has in mind Cisjordan (cf. Josh. 17:16). 

The antiquarian notes in Dt. 2:10-12,20-23 are intended to establish relationships 
between regions and ethnic groups. According to vv. 10-11, the Emim lived in Moab, a 
people as large and numerous (‘am gädöl w“rab wäräm) as the Anakim. Like the latter, 
they are reckoned (/Sb) among the Rephaim. According to vv. 20-21, the land of the 
Ammonites is a land of the Rephaim, who formerly inhabited it, though the 
Ammonites called them Zamzummim. They too were as numerous and tall as the 
Anakim. In each case, like the vicinity of Ashtaroth, the region in question has a large 
number of dolmens.!!’ 

In the Deuteronomy text, “Rephaim” is a generic term for Zamzummim and Emim; 
Gen. 14:5 juxtaposes the Rephaim, Emim, and Zuzim (= Zamzummim?'!8) as coordi- 
nate ethnic groups. 

We are dealing here not with historical memories but with a historicization of the 
posthumous state of aboriginal groups; for the names “Emim” and “Zamzummim,” 
like “Rephaim,” are to be understood as functional designations in pseudo-ethnic 
dress.'!9 “Emim” (hä’@mim) recalls “émd, “fear”; like the Rephaim as “healers,” the 
term can express an aspect of the ambivalent role played by the dead.'*° The name 
“Zamzummim” (zamzummim) suggests a connection with > DAT zmm, “devise 
(evil). or Arab. zamzama, “murmur, drone,”!?! with reference to voices from the 
realm of the dead (Isa. 8:19; 29:4).122 Alternatively, the word has been likened to Gk. 
bärbaros as an onomatopoetic reduplicating form with the meaning “stammer 
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None of this explains the name of the valley. Whether this name is connected with 
megalithic remains thought of as the legacy of giants'* or the fertility of the region,'> 
reflecting the chthonic association of death and life,!3° cannot be decided with cer- 
tainty. The ancient versions support both possibilities: the LXX thinks of the realm of 
death (en phäraggi stereä, while Tg. Jon. thinks of the realm of heroes (bmysr gybry’); 
the Vg. transliteration in valle Raphaim neutralizes the interpretations. 
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I. Root and Distribution. II. Occurrences: 1. Statistics; 2. Theological Contexts. Ill. Usage: 1. 
Literal Sense; 2. Idiomatic Usage; 3. Figurative Sense; 4. rpaim. IV. LXX. V. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Root and Distribution. The basic meaning of the verb rph is defined eloquently 
by Gesenius in his Thesaurus as “was loosed, was slack, collapsed,”! in his Wörterbuch 
as “sink down.”? This basic meaning is confirmed by cognates in other Semitic lan- 
guages (though not in Akkadian). In the Ugaritic epic of Aliyan Baal,’ we read: “you 
would be attacked and drop (ttrp*)”; the Dead Sea Scrolls frequently speak of weary or 
slack hands,’ such as appears contemporaneously with the OT in the Lachish ostraca.® 
Aram. rph appears in the Barrakib inscription;’ its meaning is given as “set free” 
(whrpy®), a sense that can be derived from the basic meaning given above. 

Both in the OT and in Jewish Aramaic, we find orthographic variants ending with 
the consonant ° which do not derive from the original root rp’. 


rapa. G. Rinaldi, “RPH Salmo 46,11,” BibOr 22 (1980) 54. 
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go (wI trph).”!® In Cant. 3:4 the young lover means her words literally: “I grasped him 
(hz) and would not let him go (w‘/é" ‘arpennit).” 

The contrastive adjective pair räpeh/häzäg appears in Moses’ charge to the spies to 
find out whether the inhabitants of the land of Canaan are strong (häzäg) or weak 
(räpeh) (Nu. 13:18) and also in the promise that “weak hands” will be made “strong” 
(Isa. 35:3; Job 4:3). 

b. Other. Another idiomatic usage of rph (hiphil) is in combination with min (Dt. 
9:14; Jgs. 11:37; Ps. 37:8; also Ex. 4:26 [gal]), /°(1 S. 11:3; 2 K. 4:27), sometimes an 
accusative (Job 7:19; Sir. 51:10), or absolutely (1 S. 15:16; Ps. 46:11[Eng. 10]). Se- 
mantically related to these texts are the utterances ‘al-terep yädekä mé“bdadéka (Josh. 
10:6) and herep yädekä (2 S. 24:16 par. 1 Ch. 21:15); in the former, yäd stands for 
Yahweh's intervention to help, in the latter, to punish. 

There are other texts besides those already mentioned!’ where the hiphil of rph 
takes an accusative object. In Ps. 138:8 the psalmist prays, “Do not forsake the work of 
your hands”;!? in Neh, 6:3 Nehemiah asks whether he should stop his work.2° 


3. Figurative Usage. Drooping hands are a common image expressing discourage- 
ment or fatigue; here we find the verb rph qal and piel, as well as the adj. räpeh and the 
noun rippäyön. Here it will suffice to list the texts and the subjects involved: 2 S. 4:1 
(Ishbaal); 17:2 (David); Isa. 13:7 (like Jer 50:43: Babylon on the “day of Yahweh”); 
35:3; Jer. 6:24; 38:4. 

(In the case of Jer. 38:4, Lachish ostracon VI should be cited, since it employs the 
same idiom: whnh dbry Al. . .| UC thm Irpt ydyk, “and behold, the words of the of|ficials] 
are not good, (but) to make your hands slack.”?! According to Conrad,” /rpt ydym also 
has the military sense of “demobilize,” as is shown by its opposite in Arad ostracon 
88.2: ms [piel] zrw’. It describes the same situation as the Jeremiah passage.*>) 

Other passages include Jer. 47:3 (the Philistines); 49:24 (Damascus; here the 
word ydd is not present, so that rph is used absolutely?*); Ezk. 7:17; 21:12(7) (Jeru- 
salem); Zeph. 3:16 (encouraging Jerusalem: 'al-tiräi... ‘al-yirpa yädäyik); 2 Ch. 
15:7 (the prophet Azariah ben Oded similarly encourages Asa of Judah); Job 4:3. 
Neh. 6:9 recounts the attempts of Nehemiah’s political opponents to intimidate him 
(cf. Ezr. 4:4). In Sir. 4:29 we read: “Do not be boastful with your tongue, but slack 
(rpy) and subdued (r$$) in your deed”;?> in 25:23: “Drooping hands (rpywn ydym) 


16. Following G. Sauer, JSHRZ IIV5, 520. 

17. See II.3 below. 
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19. Following H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1989), 505. 
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and weak knees (kSlwn brkym) come from the wife who does not make her husband 
happy.’’-° 


4. r‘paiim. In his Thesaurus,*’ Gesenius considers the possibility that the noun 
rpä im (II) might derive from the adj. räpeh; GesB presents this etymology as com- 
monly accepted: “usually considered the plural of 199, slack.”2® HAL, with some reser- 
vations, lists the noun among the derivatives of rph.? 

The “departed’’*° or “dead spirits”*! dwelling in $“6l as “sunken” or “weak” shades 
are mentioned in Isa. 14:9; 26:14,19. In the Psalms and in sapiential proverbs (Ps. 
88:11[10]; Prov. 2:18; 9:18; 21:16), the dwelling place of the rpaim generally stands 
for the downfall of fools. For Job 26:5 many scholars (with LXX) find a reference to 
the giants discussed under r‘pda im (I). 


IV. LXX. Because the usage of the root rph is highly varied and often idiomatic, the 
LXX does not offer a uniform equivalent. Most common are compounds of /yein, such 
as eklyein (Josh. 10:6; 18:3; 2 S. 4:1; 17:2; 2 Ch. 15:7; Ezr. 4:4; Neh. 6:9; Isa. 13:7; Jer. 
38:4; 49:24, Ezk. 7:17 (Jer. 47:3: éklysis|) and paralyein (Jer. 6:24; 50:43; Ezk. 
21:12[7]). We also find forms of aniénai (Jgs. 8:3; 1 S. 11:3; 15:16; 2 S. 24:16 par. 
1 Ch. 21:15; 1 Ch. 28:20; Isa. 5:24; 35:3), enkataleipein (Dt. 4:31; Josh. 1:5), and 
katapaüein (Ezk. 1:24). The adj. räpeh in Ex. 5:8,17 and the verb rph in Ps. 46:11(10) 
are rendered with scholdzein and scholastés, respectively. 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea Scrolls follow the OT usage of rph. In 1QpHab 
7:11 we read of “the men of truth, who fulfill the law, whose hands do not grow weary 
(16° yirpü y‘dehem) from serving the truth when the final age is extended beyond 
them,” while 1QM 14:6 (as well as the earlier recension 4QM? frs. 8-10, 1:433) as- 
serts that God trains frail hands (ydym rpwt) in war. Sir. 6:27 (Heb.) is echoed in 2QSir 
2:8; the texts 4Q176 fr. 30, 3 and 4Q502 fr. 44, 2 are fragmentary and uncertain. 


Beyse 
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Malachi’s theology clearly has more in common with the priestly tradition than with the 
prophets. Also typical of the late period is Hag. 1:8: the prophet’s exhortation to work 
on the temple emphasizes that its rebuilding will give Yahweh pleasure. 

Analysis of the passages in which the prophets criticize the cult thus shows clearly 
that the reasons behind the criticism can vary considerably. In the late prophets, this 
criticism bears a distinctly “priestly” stamp, whereas the criticism of the classical 
prophets is usually directed against syncretism, apostasy, and idolatry. Instead of sacri- 
fice, Yahweh desires loyalty? and justice.*? Sometimes — especially in the book of 
Jeremiah — one has the impression that sacrifices are unnecessary. The conception of 
the prophets recalls that of the Deuteronomists. Thus the prophetic criticism of the cult 
stands in the larger context of the tension between the fundamental religious concep- 
tion of the prophets and Deuteronomists on the one hand and Priestly theology on the 
other.*! 


2. Other Conjugations. The verb rsh occurs also in other conjugations. The occur- 
rences of the nıphal are all ın Priestly texts that seek to regulate the relationship between 
Yahweh and those offering sacrifice; as in the corresponding texts that use the gal,*? the 
verb is a technical term of sacrificial theology.*? In Lev. 7:11-21, the Priestly regulations 
governing the fitness of the sacrifice of well-being,** v. 18 says: “If any of the flesh of 
the sacrifice of well-being [mibb‘sar-zebah §*lamdyw] is eaten on the third day, it shall 
not be acceptable [lö’ yeräseh]”; cf. the same prescript in 19:7).# The regulations gov- 
erning the fitness of sacrificial animals in 22:17-25 forbid the acquisition of such ani- 
mals from a foreigner: “They shall not be accepted among you [lö’ yeräsü lakem)” 
(v. 25). According to v. 23, a deformed or mutilated ox or sheep may be presented as a 
freewill offering, but “as a vow it must not be accepted [4/‘néder lő" yeräseh].” A further 
regulation governing sacrificial animals in 22:26-30 provides that a newborn animal 
must remain with its mother for seven days (v. 27). From the eighth day on, it is “accept- 
able as a fire offering for Yahweh [yérdseh [*gorban `iššeh l*yhwh}.” 

According to Lev. 1:4, the person offering a sacrifice is to lay his hand on the head 
of the burnt offering (‘6/a),*° “and it shall be acceptable for him [w‘nirsd lô] and make 
atonement for him.” The hypothesis that this conception of sacrifice and its acceptance 
is latet? has been disputed by Milgrom;*8 with reference to 1:4, he has pointed out that 
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36:11; Josh. 17:3). These names (which mean “pleasant, agreeable”) belong to the 
class of personal names that emphasize psychological traits.*' The name r*sin (2 K. 
15:37; 16:5,6,9; Isa. 7:1,4,8; 8:6; 9:10[11]; Ezr. 2:48; Neh. 7:50) may also derive from 
rsh.8? As a toponym, the form tirsä is also the name of a Canaanite city (Josh. 12:24) 
that later became a residence of the Israelite kings (1 K. 14:17; 15:21,33; 16:6,8- 
9,15,17,23; 2 K. 15:14,16); the city clearly enjoyed an especially lovely situation,® al- 
luded to in Cant. 6:4, where the lover says to his bride, “You are beautiful as Tirzah, my 
love, comely as Jerusalem.” 


VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. The verb räsä occurs 27 times in the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
noun räsön 76 times. Their usage scarcely diverges from that found in the OT, but the 
texts are of great value both theologically and linguistically. 

The verb occurs most often in the Manual of Discipline. In 1QS 3:11 (cf. 8:10) the 
devout “will be pleasing” (yrsh) through atonement. According to 4:1, Yahweh takes 
pleasure (yrsh) in the deeds of the spirit of light. The teacher of the community 
(hmskyl) takes pleasure in all that he does (9:24); here, as often in the OT, rsh parallels 
hps. The teacher also delights in God’s judgments (w'rsh k'Sr ySwptny, 10:13), “and 
will not be appeased [wi/w’ rsh] until his judgment is established” (10:20). God’s de- 
light in the elect of humanity is mentioned in 11:16. The author of the Hymns accepts 
(rsh) his affliction because he hopes for God’s mercy (1QH 9:10). The wicked do not 
delight (w!’ rsw) in God’s commandments (15:18). The Damascus Document appeals 
to the community “to choose that in which he [God] takes pleasure [f ‘Sr rsh] and to re- 
ject that which he hates” (2:15). As is true of many fragmentary texts, the interpretation 
of 1QpHab 7:16 is uncertain. In combination with ‘@wön, rsh has the meaning “expi- 
ate.”84 According to 1QS 8:3, one of the tasks of the twelve men belonging to the com- 
munity council is to expiate sin. This is also the meaning of rsh in 4QDibHam’ frs. 1-2, 
6:5. 

The noun rswn also appears frequently in IQH. Without Yahweh's “will,” nothing 
is known (1:8; the reading of Il. 10 and 15 is uncertain). According to 4:33, human be- 
ings are “sons of his [God's] pleasure [rswnw].” But at the same time we read: “Ac- 
cording to your will [7 py rswnkh] and in your h[a]nd is judgment upon them all” 
(5:4). God’s compassion is for all the “sons of his pleasure” (11:9). Of great theologi- 
cal interest is 15:15, which states that the righteous are predestined by God for the 
time of favor®> from the womb. Here predestination is thematized, although it is by no 
means accepted exclusively. For example, the worshiper who is confident of being 
elect must nevertheless cleanse his hands in accordance with God’s will (krsw[nk]). In 
16:12 the worshiper cleanses himself in order to bring himself near to God’s pleasure 
(wlhgysny brswnk). In the fragments of 1QH, rswn occurs four times. Of particular in- 
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of the act of killing. Even God can be the subject (Ex. 13:15; Isa. 27:1; Am. 4:10; 9:1; 
Ps. 78:34; 135:10; 139:19; Job 13:15; Lam. 2:21; 3:43). Often rsh is glossed by nkh 
(hiphil) nepeš (Josh. 20:3; Nu. 35:11) or r° (Dt. 19:4). If we compare Dt. 22:26 and 
4:42 with 19:11 and 19:4, we note that the first two texts use rsh strictly synonymously 
with nkh hiphil, which denotes the outward act of striking, which may or may not result 
in death. Its range of meanings thus extends from “strike” to “slay,” and it emphasizes 
the use of physical force.? 

Finally, the formula $äpak dam (nägi), “shed (innocent) blood,” occurs also in the 
context of rsh. In Dt. 19:10 this expression denotes the killing of a fellow Israelite “out 
of hatred.” In Jer. 7:6,9, first Säpak däm nägt and then rsh appears in the infinitive ab- 
solute in catalogs of vices. The structures of these catalogs are not strictly parallel, but 
it does appear that the actions denoted in v. 6 by Säpak dam ndqi are the same referred 
to by rsh in v. 9. In Nu. 35:33, finally, this expression summarizes the preceding spe- 
cific provisions concerning homicides in the general principle that no expiation can be 
made for blood that is shed (Spk pual) in the promised land except by the blood of the 
one who shed (Spk) it. The association of this statement with the preceding provisions 
governing asylum (vv. 22-29) shows clearly that here Säpak dam denotes the inten- 
tional violent killing of a fellow human being, homicides characterized in the preced- 
ing verses by the adverbial qualifiers b*sin a, “out of hatred,” bisdiyä, “from ambush,” 
and b*ébd, “out of enmity” (vv. 20-21). The perpetrator is termed rdséah (v. 21). In the 
context of Nu. 35, then, Säpak dam and rsh (used absolutely) denote killing by force; 
the expression Säpak dam emphasizes the guilt incurred by the action and sets it sol- 
emnly within the compass of religious ideology (the purity of the land where Yahweh 
dwells in the midst of his people). 

These synonyms have helped define the meaning of rsh as culpable killing by use of 
force. The nature of the act ts left fully undefined. Negatively, it is noteworthy that rsh 
is never used for killing in battle or for killing in self-defense.® Neither is it used for 
suicide. The frequent claim that it is also not employed for execution of the death pen- 
alty, however, is contradicted by Nu. 35:30, where the root denotes the execution of a 
murderer by the duly authorized avenger of blood (reading vv. 27 and 30 in conjunc- 
tion with v. 24). 


IV. Synchronic Plane. The root rsh is used in so many ways in its biblical occur- 
rences that it is difficult to define its meaning. If we attempt here to examine the occur- 
rences of the word in their syntactic contexts on a single “synchronic plane,” we do so 
fully aware that this examination involves a foreshortened perspective that is method- 
ologically determined. We must also remember that the corpus of biblical writings is 
not a closed system but an open system. The tokens employed and the whole that they 
constitute are not defined once and for all, but are partially dependent on the flow — 
now dried up — of everyday discourse. Naive utterances employing rsh (narrative 
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In summary, rsh can be defined as a crime against life and limb of another Israelite. 
Because the root already includes the notion of a victim (a fellow Israelite, a resident or 
transient alien [Nu. 35:15], or a Levite’s concubine [Jgs. 20:4ff.]), the verb can also be 
used absolutely. Like ndap, “commit adultery,” it appears commonly as an absolute 


participle.'? 


V. Categories. The verb appears 40 times in the qal, twice in the niphal, and 5 times 
in the piel. There is no good reason to treat these stems differently, with the semantic 
distinction that the qal means “kill” while the piel means “murder.” With Jenni, it is 
better to distinguish between the qal as referring to a single action and the piel as refer- 
ring to a repeated, habitual action.'* This aspectual difference also better explains the 
shift from piel to qal in related passages. For example, Hos. 4:2 (qal) is related to Hos. 
6:9 (piel), and 2 K. 6:32 (piel) is related to 1 K. 21:19 (qal). It is preferable, therefore, 
to categorize the texts using rsh into three groups according to their subject matter. 

First, asylum. We find rsh in Nu. 35, Dt. 4, Dt. 19, and Josh. 20-21 in the context of 
cities of refuge. This is the largest group, with 33 occurrences. Here the meaning is 
generally subject to the constraints of legal usage: rsh is defined as accidental homi- 
cide and a réséah is a person who commits manslaughter. Only in Nu. 35 is the root un- 
derstood as denoting sometimes manslaughter, sometimes murder. In Dt. 4:42 the verb 
is expanded by the addition of the obj. réa’.. The context (vv. 41-43) speaks of setting 
apart three cities of refuge and quotes from the detailed regulations of Dt. 19:2-7. 
Against this background, it is striking that, as in 19:4, the case of a réséah seeking asy- 
lum is defined more precisely by means of relative clauses. But the definition tautolog- 
ically uses the verb rsh — a sign that within the asylum laws the meaning of the techni- 
cal term “manslaughter” is beginning to grow fuzzy. Possibly Dt. 4:41-43 also has in 
mind the Decalogue of Dt. 5, where rsh denotes intentional and reprehensible killing, 
so that the unintentional nature of the killing in 4:42 must be highlighted. To this extent 
4:41-43 presupposes both 19:2-7,11-13 and also Dt. 5 with the Decalogue. 

Second, apodictic laws and prophetic invective. Under this heading, we call atten- 
tion first to the triads in Hos. 4:2 (murder — stealing — adultery) and Jer. 7:9 (stealing 
— murder — adultery), the two versions of the Decalogue with their triads (Ex. 20:13- 
15 and Dt. 5:17-19), and finally Isa. 1:21-23 and Job 24:14. This group is characterized 
by the absolute use of the verb, whether as a prohibitive without an object, an infinitive 
absolute, or a participle. Here the verb clearly denotes the intentional and hence mor- 
ally reprehensible killing of a fellow Israelite. 

Third, other. The seven remaining occurrences are distributed among a threat of 
punishment for whoever rapes a young woman in open country (Dt. 22:26), the ac- 
count of the rape of a Levite’s resulting in her death (Jgs. 20:4), Ahab’s judicial mur- 
ders of Naboth (1 K. 21:19; 2 K. 6:32), Hosea’s attack on the actions of a group of 
priests on the road to Shechem (Hos. 6:9), a description of the actions of the wicked 
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the city of refuge and handed over to the avenger of blood to be executed. Here we see 
the rational spirit of judgment in the gate, which is also incorporated into the reformed 
asylum legislation of Deuteronomy. 

Fourth, the finding of “manslaughter” is revised. A new legal term is invented: the 
gal active participle of rsh. The various attempts of the Covenant Code to distinguish 
between “murder” and “manslaughter” are systematized and focused on this new term, 
which is explained both abstractly (Dt. 19:4) and by an example (19:5). The criteria are 
motive and circumstances (19:4-5,11). It is possible to suggest reasons for the choice 
of rsh as a technical term. The particular ability of the finding of rsh to encompass the 
act of killing in its entirety was probably decisive. The verb takes motive into account, 
is open with respect to the different ways that killing might take place, and establishes 
the fatal outcome. 

The difference between the prohibition of killing in the Decalogue (intentional) and 
the technical term in the asylum legislation (unintentional) is striking, especially be- 
cause the disposition of the laws in Deuteronomy places asylum legislation at the head 
of the section (Dt. 19:1-21:23) relating to the Decalogue’s prohibition of killing, de- 
veloping the theme of killing vs. keeping alive.!? Probably Dt. 19 differs from the 
Decalogue in its use of rsh because the Decalogue, with its importance as the founda- 
tion and epitome of Mosaic legislation, had not yet exercised normative influence on 
the asylum legislation of Deuteronomy — further evidence that its influence on Deu- 
teronomy came later, in any case after the “Josianic Proto-Deuteronomy,”*° which may 
well have included the Dtn nucleus of 19:2-7,11-12. By exegetical consensus, Dt. 19 
represents the earliest recension of the law regulating cities of refuge.?! 

The asylum regulations of Josh. 20:1-9 constitute in their final form a postexilic law 
of asylum. The internal procedural contradictions (e.g., v. 6), as well as the fusion of 
Dtn conceptions and language with Priestly language and notions, point to a complex 
Stratification within the section. This complexity 1s not surprising, since Josh. 20:1-9 
brings together in a single place the procedural regulations associated with the scat- 
tered asylum laws of the Pentateuch. Furthermore, v. 8 is dependent on the 
Transjordanian cities of refuge in Josh. 21:27,32,38. Possibly v. 7 represents the nu- 
cleus around which the various regulations clustered. The use of rsh is totally in accord 
with the Dtn asylum legislation of Dt. 19: as the qal act. ptcp. réséah, rsh remains a 
technical term for a person who commits manslaughter unintentionally. 

The asylum arrangements of Dt. 4:41-43 are somewhat in competition with Josh. 
20:8: there the Israelites (at Joshua’s command) establish the three Transjordanian cit- 
ies, whereas in Dt. 4:41-43 it is Moses who sets these cities apart. Their location (two 
in the north and one in the south) does not fit with the Dtn geometry of Dt. 19.22 
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As we have seen,“ the technical term used in the law governing cities of refuge 
loses its unchallenged status: the participle of rsh is expanded tautologically by a finite 
verbal form of the root and must be delimited by adverbial qualifiers taken from Dt. 
19:4. This development in 4:41ff. was probably influenced by the semantically con- 
trary prohibition of killing in the Decalogue. 

Nu. 35:9-34, dating from the postexilic period, contains the latest asylum legisla- 
tion. Earlier analyses already noted the idiosyncratic use of rsh in this legislation.** Vv. 
9-12 (a self-contained section) and vv. 25-29 use the participle of rsh as a technical 
term for unintentional manslaughter; v. 27 uses a finite verbal form of rsh for the le- 
gally permissible slaying of a slayer by the avenger of blood — de facto a killing on 
impulse, not incurring bloodguilt. Vv. 13ff. avoid the use of rsh. Vv. 16-24, by con- 
trast, use the participle in the diametrically opposite sense of intentional killing or mur- 
der, as do vv. 30-34. In v. 30, as in v. 27, a finite verb form is introduced to denote the 
legally permissible slaying of a murderer. Vv. 16-24 constitute a separate section, set 
apart from the preceding verses by the use in v. 16 of a personal pronoun whose ante- 
cedent (the neighbor) is lacking and must be supplied. V. 24 marks a conclusion. The 
section vv. 25-29 has a solemn conclusion in v. 29, making vv. 30-34 appear to be a 
secondary addition. These observations suggest the following development: basic text 
in vv. 9-12,(13-15),25-29; secondary revision in vv. 16-24,30-34. 

The basic text represents the Priestly recension of the Dtn law of asylum. As in Dt. 
19, someone who commits manslaughter — defined as killing someone by mistake — 
is to be protected from the avenger of blood by cities of refuge. The Dtn court of el- 
ders is replaced by a trial before the congregation (Nu. 35:12). Probably this provision 
refers to the entire congregation of Israel, centered in Jerusalem.*> This body exam- 
ines the case of the slayer (v. 12), protects him from the avenger of blood, and sends 
him back, acquitted of the charge of murder, to the city of refuge where he found asy- 
lum (v. 25). 

A new element is the definition of the period of asylum as lasting until the death 
of the current high priest. In the Priestly view, the asylum offered the slayer was a 
kind of protective custody, coercive and penal in nature, with restrictions on the 
movement of those granted asylum (vv. 26ff.). Even accidental homicide was an act 
so extraordinarily serious that it could be atoned for only by the death of the high 
priest, who was charged with making atonement by virtue of his office and who, as 
the presiding officer of the congregational court, was responsible for those granted 
asylum. The basic Priestly text (vv. 9-12,[13-15],25-29) takes the slayer into protec- 
tive custody and legitimates the avenger of blood. The slayer who relinquishes pro- 
tective custody or asylum destroys the system of atonement and must be eliminated 
as a “disruptive factor” within the community by the avenger of blood. If the slayer 
remains in protective custody until the death of the high priest, the process of atone- 
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also be brought about by social transgressions of the most varied kind, in the sense that 
“poor individuals, widows, orphans, and raped women . . . in all probability [are] killed 
more by the social consequences of certain acts than by direct assault.”?’ 

The triad found in the Decalogue and the prophets draws on the usage of these 
northern kingdom incidents. Asylum legislation goes its own way, following the lead 
of Dt. 19. It chooses the qal act. ptcp. röseah as a technical term for one who commits 
manslaughter. In late texts concerning asylum, both the Deuteronomists (Dt. 4) and the 
Priestly redactors (Nu. 35) desert this technical usage in favor of the language used by 
the Decalogue’s prohibition against killing, thus furnishing important evidence that the 
Decalogue does not become influential in these two traditions until the exilic and 
postexilic periods. 

The goal of the passages in question is to protect the life of every Israelite. In the 
postexilic congregation of citizens centered on the temple, resident and transient aliens 
could also be included (Nu. 35:15). The term does not envision killing in battle, the 
hérem or dedication to destruction, self-defense, or suicide. Murder is punished uni- 
formly with death, and rsh can denote the execution of the death sentence by the 
avenger of blood as required by law, as in Nu. 35:27,30. 


VIII. LXX; Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX uses phoneiiein or phoneüs to translate rsh 
in every instance except Hos. 4:2, where we find phönos. 

The root occurs only once in the Dead Sea Scrolls, in a catalog of virtues (CD 6:11- 
21). Alluding to Isa. 10:2, CD 6:17ff. exhorts the members of the community not to of- 
fer sacrifice “in vain” (hinndm), to observe the law, to keep themselves apart, not to rob 
the poor, not to exploit widows, not to murder orphans (yfwmym), to distinguish be- 
tween clean and unclean, to keep the sabbath, and to observe the festival calendar. Pos- 
itively, the catalog requires the offering of the holy gifts according to their exact inter- 
pretation, love of one’s brother, and support for the needy (‘ny), the poor ( bywn), and 
the stranger (gr). 

Finally, 11QT 66:7 incorporates the regulations of Dt. 22:25ff. 

Hossfeld 
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A hiphil form occurs in Jgs. 9:53: a woman crushes the skull of Abimelech with a 
milistone, 

Only once does the piel have a concrete meaning, namely in Ps. 74:14, which says 
God crushed the heads of Leviathan. In the two other occurrences of the piel, the verb 
is used figuratively: Asa inflicts cruelties on the people (2 Ch. 16:10); the wicked crush 
and abandon the poor (Job 20:19; Zophar’s second speech). 

A polel form occurs in Jgs. 10:8, along with the hybrid form r's: the Ammonites tor- 
mented (r's) and oppressed (rés*s) the Israelites — a piece of typically Dtr historiography. 

The hithpolel occurs only in Gen. 25:22: the twins Esau and Jacob struggle together 
in their mother’s womb. 


III. x". Of the 8 occurrences of r“, “break,” most are uncertain or ambiguous. One 
clear occurrence is in Isa. 24:19, which describes the fate of the earth in the great catas- 
trophe, using three constructions with an infinitive absolute (gal!) and a hithpael im- 
perfect: the earth is utterly broken (r™), torn asunder (prr), and violently shaken (mwt). 
Also reasonably certain is Prov. 18:24: “There are [read: yés] friends who strike each 
other down.” Clearly there is a play on réa7/ré‘eh. But the verb can also be derived from 
rää Il, “become friends,” or rw‘, “shout with joy, chatter.” But the antithesis in the 
second hemistich speaks of true friendship, supporting the meaning “strike.” 

Mic. 5:5(Eng. 6) promises that, when the king of salvation comes, the Israelites will 
shatter (wrä’ü) the Assyrians with the sword. Wolff, however, derives the verb form 
from ra‘4, “pasture,” which finds support in the LXX of Ps. 2:9.3 The MT promises the 
king on Zion that he will break the enemy with a rod of iron; but instead of rrö’@m the 
LXX reads tir'@m, “you will pasture them,” i.e., rule over them. The second hemistich, 
however, “you will dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel,” supports the MT read- 
ing. This passage may allude to the practice of writing the names of enemies on a pot 
and then smashing it. There are known parallels in the Egyptian execration texts. 

Job 34:24 is reasonably certain. Elihu says: “He [God] shatters the mighty without 
investigation and sets others in their place” — for God knows their evil deeds. This in- 
terpretation is supported by dk’ in v. 25. 

Jer. 15:12 is unintelligible. It can be translated “Can one break iron, iron from the 
north, and bronze?” or “Can iron, iron from the north . . . ?” Neither yields coherent 
sense. Since vv. 13-14 are identical with 17:3-4, Rudolph considers 15:12 a corruption 
of 17:1.4 Holladay connects 15:12 with the preceding text and sees ın the verse an allu- 
sion to Hananiah (ch. 28).5 He also sees a connection with Ps. 2:9, since y“lidtini in Jer. 
15:10 recalls y*lidtikd in Ps. 2:7. 

Prov. 25:19 speaks of a crumbling (76‘4) tooth and a lame foot as images of the 
faithless, on whom one cannot rely in time of trouble. Another possible reading is rad, 
“bad” (cf. NRSV). 


2. G. R. Driver, Bibi 32 (1951) 173-97. 

3. H. W. Wolff, Micah (Eng. trans. Minneapolis, 1990), 132. 
4. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT XII (71968), 104. 

5. W. L. Holladay. Jeremiah 1. Herm (1986), 447, 454-56. 
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2. Baal Margod. In modern Deir el-Qal‘a near Beirut, there was a shrine to Baal 
Margod, the “Lord of the Dance,” whose cult was widespread in the ancient world, as 
Greek and Latin votive stones show (BaApapxw0, Balmarcod). He was identified primar- 
ily with Jupiter (of Heliopolis)? but also with a local form of Hadad.!° He was probably 
considered a god of healing,!! and his cult involved sacred dance.!? In this connection 
1 K. 18:26 is often cited: it describes the prophets of Baal as performing a hopping or 
leaping dance about the altar they had built on Mt. Carmel, possibly in order to produce a 
state of ecstasy.!3 Otherwise we know little more about Baal Margod and his nature. 


II. Occurrences and Usage. Of the 9 occurrences of the verb rgd in the OT, 3 are in 
the gal (Ps. 114:4,6; Eccl. 3:4), 5 in the piel (Isa. 13:21; Joel 2:5; Nah. 3:2; Job 21:11; 
I Ch. 15:29), and 1 in the hiphil (Ps. 29:6). In general the meaning “hop” or “dance” is 
appropriate in these passages. Other verbs in the OT that denote dancing or its various 
manifestations include > YN hâl; krkr (pilpel of krr, 2 S. 6:14,16); and shq (1 S. 18:7; 
2 S. 6:5,21; 1 Ch. 13:8; 15:29); on occasion, rgd appears in their lexical field.'* The 
word hg is also sometimes associated with dancing.'> 

For the most part the OT uses rqd in secular contexts, often figuratively. Ps. 114:4 
and 6 describe the tumult of the natural world when Israel was delivered from Egypt, 
which was able to set mountains like Sinai in motion: the mountains skipped like rams 
and the hills like lambs. Here the word, which refers to a theophanic earthquake, may 
be understood as a parallel to Ard (Ex. 19:18), zł! (Jgs. 5:5), or r` (Ps. 68:9[Eng. 8]; 
Nah. 1:5).'© In Ps. 29:6 God makes Lebanon skip like a calf. Here we find the causative 
form of rgd with an enclitic mem. Many early exegetes, including Bickell, Wellhausen, 
and Gunkel, rightly objected to interpreting this mem as a third person plural pronomi- 
nal suffix, since it is inappropriate to think of the cedars of Lebanon, mentioned in the 
previous verse, as the object of the causative verb. Possibly we are dealing here with an 
enclitic element emphasizing the word to which it is attached; the existence of such an 
element in Ugaritic (*-ma or *-mi) has been demonstrated.!’ 

Living beings such as children (Job 21:11) and goats (Isa. 13:21) also leap and dance 
(rgd piel). In a description of the day of the Lord (Joel 2:1-11), which probably reflects a 
description of a plague of locusts,!® as well as in a threat against the city of Nineveh 
(Nah. 3:1-7), the noise and din of the advancing army are compared to the clatter of 


9. Klauser; Röllig; H. Gese, in Gese, M. Höfner, and K. Rudolph, Die Religionen Altsyriens, 
Altarabiens und die Mandder. RM 10/2 (1970), 202; W. Fauth, KiPauly, I, 792. 

10. R. Dussaud, PW, IH, A/1. 

11. Klauser. 

12. F. Cumont, PW, 1/2, 2835. 

13. — XII, 5-7. 

14. Gruber. 

15. — IV, 202; Zehnpfund. 

16. H. Gunkel, Psalmen. HKAT 11/2 (41926), 493-94. 

17. Meyer, §87,6; HAL, III, 1288; M. Dahood, Psalms I. AB XVI (1965), 178; idem, Psalms 
II. AB XVII A (1968), 408-9. 

18. C. van Leeuwen, NedTT 42 (1988) 89-98. 
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chariots: like rumbling chariots the locusts leap over the tops of the mountains (Joel 
2:5), and bounding chariots are heard in the great city of Nineveh (Nah. 3:2).'? 

In Eccl. 3:2-8 the chiastic stichs present a series of contrasting positives and nega- 
tives.20 V. 4 sets mourning (s‘péd)-! over against the joy expressed by r‘göd. Here we 
may suspect a shift to a more cultic or religious use of the verb, although this semantic 
aspect does not emerge directly from the use of the verb in the OT.” 

But dancing and gamboling can easily take on a religious character, as we see in the 
account of David’s bringing the ark into Jerusalem (2 S. 6 par. 1 Ch. 15). In 1 Ch. 15:29 
we read that Michal looked out the window and saw David leaping and dancing 
(m*raqgéd tim*Sahéq) before the ark. In 2 S. 6:16 the words m‘pazzéz tim‘karkér are 
used instead. Only here in the OT is the verb pzz II attested in the piel with the meaning 
“dance” (cf. Gen. 49:24).23 The pilpel of the verb krr II likewise occurs only in 2 S. 
6:14,16 with the meaning “leap.”** It is not entirely out of the question that the Chroni- 
cler, as is often true when revising earlier sources, used more familiar words to replace 
not only words that might be misunderstood but also words that he found cultically or 
religiously offensive. The setting of the narrative is nevertheless cultic in nature. The 
LXX translation of ‘ahad härögim as heis ton orchoumén6n in 2 S. 6:20 (cf. also OL 
and Vg.) makes it likely that the translator read härögim rather than hdrdg*dim.*> In 
v. 21 the LXX likewise inserts kaí orchésomai after w*sihagti. 


IH. Ancient Versions. The translation of rgd in the LXX varies: skirtän (Ps. 
113[114]:4,6), orcheisthai (Eccl. 3:4; Isa. 13:21; 1 Ch. 15:29), exdllesthai (Joel 2:5), 
anabrässein (Nah. 3:2), leptynein (Ps. 28[29]:6), prospaizein (Job 21:11). It is worth 
noting that Zec. 12:10 uses a form of katorcheisthai for dgr (cf. John 19:37, exekén- 
tésan, from ekkentein). This observation probably led to the textually unjustified con- 
jecture that dqr should be replaced by rgd in Zec. 12:10.*° 

In addition to saltare (Eccl. 3:4; Isa. 13:21; 1 Ch. 15:29), the Vg. uses various other 
words for rgd, such as subsilire (Ps. 114:4,6), exsilire (Joel 2:5), exsultare (Job 21:11), 
and even a form of dispergere in Ps. 29:6. 

The verb has not yet been found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Mulder 
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“a thin, narrow area.”!° Probably Akk. rugqu I, “(metal) kettle, bowl,”!! also belongs to 
this group. Ugaritic appears to have a noun rg, which may mean “plate.”!- A noun 
phrase mrg’ hrs, “plate of gold,” is still attested in Phoenician.'> According to 
Kellermann, this is the only Phoenician evidence for mrg’ and the phrase should be 
translated “golden battle-ax.”!* The preformative, however, can also refer to the 
“place” that is hammered, so that it is still possible to think of a metal plate (or a metal 
bowl with thin walls). 

In Christian Palestinian Aramaic the noun mrg‘ can serve as the translation of 
epibléma (Luke 5:36); in Post-Biblical Hebrew, mrgw" can be used to mean “tatter, 
piece of a garment.”!> While Kellermann suggests the semantic development “spread 
out, stamp, pound together” > “patch, mend,’ Baumgartner, citing Arab. raga‘a, 
“patch,” considers the reverse development also possible.!6 We are freed from the need 
to decide between these alternatives if we take the primary meaning of the root rg‘ to be 
“make thin,” as a particular mode of stabilization. This understanding also fits the noun 
mrgw", “flatbread,” found in Post-Biblical Hebrew. Definition of the meaning as 
“spread out” is not required either by the phrase braw“ ybsh, “at the curve of the dry 
land” (1QH 3:31), or by Late Aram. r‘ga‘, “famous,”!’ even though semantic shifts in 
later dialects must be taken into account. 

The assumption of a biliteral root morpheme rg with the appropriate semic defini- 
tion is possible,!® albeit not certain, since the homonymous root rgq II, “spit,” with its 
derivatives must remain outside the group. 

The root rgg does not occur as a verb in the OT, appearing only in the nouns rägig, 
“thin cake” (Ex. 29:2,23; Lev. 2:4; 7:12; 8:26; Nu. 6:15,19; 1 Ch. 23:29), and raggä, 
“temple (of head)” (Jgs. 4:21,22; 5:26;!9 Cant. 4:3; 6:7), as well as the form raglg), 
used as an adjective and particle.2° The root rg‘, however, while also having nominal 
derivatives such as the hapax legomenon rigqua‘, “(metal) sheet” (Nu. 17:3{Eng. 
16:38]), and our noun rägia‘, is represented primarily by verbal syntagms. 


2. Verbal Forms. The qal of rg’ is used in three different ways. It can appear with a 
direct object, meaning “stamp down (enemies)” (2 S. 22:43), or with an adverbial ex- 
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